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PREFACE. 





On giving a new, corrected, and uniform Edition 
of SacrepD Biocrapny, it is impossible for me to 
refrain from expressing the gratitude I feel for the 
very favourable reception with which that Work 
has been honoured. Having proved so generally 
acceptable, there is eround to hope that it may 
have been useful. In the view. of supporting and 
of extending that utility, I thought it my duty 
carefully to revise the whole, and to rectify, as far 
as I was able, the mistakes, both in sense and 
diction, which had found iheie way into prior im- 
pressions. At the same time I did not feel myself 
at liberty materially to alter, add, or suppress; for 
what an author himself may deem an improvement 
is not always such in the eye of his Reader, and to 
give a re-impression of the same book was the 
point in question. In perfect consistency with this, 
it appeared expedient to diminish the number of 
a2 
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volumes, without curtailing or omitting any one 
lecture. The only awkward circumstance arising 
out of this arrangement is, that the six introductory 
lectures cannot all be placed, as before, in the 
front of so many respective volumes: but this, 
surely, is amply compensated by the reduction of 
price, of which it admits, notwthstanding the 


enormous rise in the price of paper. 


A course of Lectures on the GospeL, History 
was delivered, at my own Church, upwards of 
twelve years ago, and favourably received. The 
publication of these two was called for; but the 
apprehension of swelling to an undue size a pro- 
duction originally of very limited prospects, forbade 
proceeding, and these lectures have accordingly 
been thus long suppressed. The preceding volumes, 
however, have been for some time out of print, and 
the demand continuing, I considered it as a duty 
both to the Public and to myself, to prepare for a 
republication. This produced an application, fre- 
quently made before, that I would repeat from the 
pulpit the lectures on the History of our Lord Jesus . 
Curist, and then commit them to the press. In 


compliance with this, they were delivered in a 
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series, at the Scots Church, London-Wall, on the 
Lord’s-days of November, December, and January 
last, and they now follow as a fifth volume of the 
present Edition. From the very nature of the 
thing, this could not possibly pretend to be consi- 
dered as a whole. But is not every incident of our 
SAVIOUR’S life, a whole of itself, while it is in an 
intimate connexion with others, and a part of the 
stupendous WHOLE, which far transcends the com- 
prehension of men and of angels? Though, there- 
fore, the entire volume be but a fragment, each 
particular discourse aims at presenting one distinct 
and individual object, gradually melting away into 
another, and it may, of course, be read either se- 
parately, or asa link in a chain. The additional 
volume, and its predecessors, I again recommend 
to the blessing of God Almighty, and with equal 
deference, as in the beginning, cheerfully submit 
my work to the judgment of the candid, the serious, 


and the benevolent. 


HENRY HUNTER. 


Horton, 12th March, 1802. 
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LECTURE I. 


ROMANS AV. 4. 


For whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for 
our learning, that we through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope. 


VARIOUS methods have been cmployed, at dif- 
ferent periods, and by different persons, in order to 
convey useful knowledge to mankind. The know- 
ledge most useful and important to man, is that of 
morals and religion. These sciences not only afford 
the pleasantest and most elevating subjects of medi- 
tation, but they evidently possess a very powerful 
influence over human happiness, both in the life 
which now is, and in that which is to come. 

The principles of morality and religion have, by 
somc, been delivered in short, plain, and significant 
sentences; and have been left to produce their effect 
by their own weight and evidence. Public teachers 
have, at other times, taken pains to explain and en- 
force those principles; have demonstrated their rea- 
sonableness and utility; and have exhibited the cri- 
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minality, the danger and misery, of neglecting or of 
transgressing them. The charms and graces of 
poetry have been employed to set off the native, mo- 
dest beautics of truth and virtue, and allegory has 
spread her veil over them, in order to stimulate our 
ardour in the pursuit, and to heighten our pleasure 
in the discovery. The penetration of genius, the 
enchantment of eloquence, and the creative energies 
of fancy, have successively lent their aid to those 
gentle guides of human life, those condescending 
ministers to human comfort. 

The historic page, that faithful and true witness, 
has been unfolded. Ages and generations long ago 
elapsed, have been made to pass in review; and the 
lessons of religion and virtue have been forcibly in- 
culcated, by a fair and impartial display of the ef- 
fects, which the observance or neglect of them have 
produced on the affairs of men. And the pencil of 
history has enriched the canvas, not only with men 
in groups, but, by selecting distinguished indi- 
viduals, by delineating them in their just propor- 
tions, and enlivening them with the colours of na- 
ture, has exhibited a magnificentcollection of striking 
portraits, for our entertainment and instruction. In 
contemplating these we seem to expatiate in a vast 
gallery of family pictures, and we take delight in 
observing and comparing the various features of the 
extensive kindred, as they resemble, or as they 
differ from, each other; and through the physiog- 
nomy piercing into the heart, we find them, though 
dead, yet speaking and pleasing companions. 
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‘The Hoty Seriptures possess an acknowledged 
superiority over all other writings, in all the various 
kinds of litefary composition; and in noone respect 
thore, than in that species of historical composition, 
which is called Brocrapny, or a delineation of the 
fortunes, character, and conduct of individuals: and 
that, whether the historigns be themselves the men 
whom they describe and record; or whether, from 
proper sources of information, they record the lives 
and actions of other men. 

These Lectures, my Friends, undertaken at your 
request, and humbly submitted to your candid and 
patient attention; and, permit me to add, intended 
for your religious instruction and improvement, will, 
through the help of God, present you with a course 
of Sacrep Biocrapiy, that is to say, with the 
more particular and detached history of the lives of 
those eminent and distinguished personages, whom 
Divine Providence raised up, and whom the Holy 
Sprit has in the Scriptures of truth represented, 
“eith patterns for us to imitate, or as objects of 
disesteem and aversion. We shall endeavour to 
compare together those which possess more obvious 
and striking marks of resemblance or of dissimili- 
tude; and they shall be brought, one after another, 
into comparison with that pure and perfect example 
of all excellence, which was exhibited by Him, who 
is “holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
“ sinners.” 

Happy will your Lecturer esteem himself, if he 
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shall in any measure attain, what he ardently de- 
sires, the power of blending profit with delight for 
your use; the power with which the lively Oracles 
of God furnish him, that of rendering the errors 
and the vices, as well as the wisdom and the virtue 
of others, beneficial unto you. | 

In order to justify the design, for we presume not 
to answer for the execution, it shall be our endea- 
vour to show the propriety and uscfulness of this 
mode of instruction in general, and to display the 
peculiar advantages which the sacred Writers enjoy, 
in thus communicating useful knowledge; and 
which we of course possess, in the diligent and at- 
tentive perusal of their writings: and this shall serve 
as an Introductory Lecture to the Course. 

We begin with attempting to show the propriety 
and usefulness of conveying moral and religious in- 
struction, by means of the historical representation 
of the characters and conduct of individuals, as op- 
posed to the object of general history. 

Now the professed purpose of all history is, with- 
out fear or favour, without partiality or prejudice, 
to represent men and things as they really are, to 
the end that goodness may reccive its just tribute of 
praise, and that vice may mect its deserved censure 
and condemnation. It is evident that this end is 
most easily, and most certainly attained, when our 
attention is confined to one particular object, or to a 
few at once. This may be ascertained by the feel- 
ings and operations of the mind, in the contempla- 
tion of other objccts. 
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When, from the summit of some lofty mountain, 
we survey the wide extended landscape; though 
highly delighted, we feel ourselves bewildered, over- 
whelmed, by the profusion and variety of beauties 
which Nature spreads around us. But when we 
enter into the detail of Nature; when we attend 
the footsteps of a friend through some favoured, 
beautiful, sequestered spot, which the eye and the 
mind can take in at once; fecling ourselves at ease, 
with undivided, undistracted attention we contem- 
plate the whole; we examine and arrange the parts ; 
the imagination is indeed less expanded, but the 
heart is more gratified; our pleasure is less violent 
and tumultuous, but it is more intense, more com-~ 
plete, and it continues much longer; what is lost in 
respect of sublimity, is gained in perspicuity, force, 
and duration. 

Take another instance :—The starry Heavens pre- 
sent a prospect equally agreeable to evcry eye. The 
delights of a calm, serene evening, are as much re- 
lished by the simple and unlettered, as by the phi- 
losopher. But who will compare the vague admira- 
tion of the child, or of the clown, with the scientific 
joy of the astronomer, who can reduce into order, 
what to the untutored eye is involved in confusion ; 
who can trace the path of each little star ; and who, 
from their past appearances, can calculate, to an instant 
of time, their future oppositions and conjunctions? 

Once more :—It is highly gratifying to find our. 
selves in the midst of a public assembly of agree- 
able people of both sexes, and to partake of the gee 
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neral cheerfulness and benevolence, But what are 
the cheerfulness and benevolence of a public assem- 
bly, compared to the endcarments of friendship, 
and the meltings of love? To enjoy these, we must 
retire from the crowd, and have recourse to the indi- 
vidual. In like manner, whatever satisfaction and. 
improvement may be derived from the general his- 
tories of mankind, which we would not be thought 
by any means to depreciate ; yet the history of par- 
ticular persons, if executed with fidelity and skill, 
while it exercises the judgment less severely, so it 
fixes down the attention more closely, and makes its 
way more di+ctly and more forcibly to the heart. 

‘To those -vho are acquainted with this species of 
composition, much need not be said, to evince the 
superior excelleucy of the saed Penmen. Biogra- 
pucrs inerely human necessarily lie under many dis- 
advantages, and they are liable to many mistakes. 
The lapse of time is incessantly thickening the veil 
which 1s spread over remote persons and events. The 
materials of history lie buried, confounded, dispers- 
ed, « nong the ruins of antiquity; and they cannot 
be easily distinguished and separated, even by the 
eye of discernment, and the hand of integrity, from 
the rubbish of fiction, And as they are not always 
inrnished by truth and nature, so neither are they 
always sclected with judgment, nor employed with 
taste and discretion. 

Men, who only see the outside, must of neces- 
sity infer the principle of human actions from the 
actions themselves. And yet no rule of judgment it 
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more erroneous: for experience assures us, that 
many, perhaps the greater part of our actions, are 
not the result of design, and are not founded on 
principle, but are produced by the concourse of in- 
cidents which we could not foresee, and proceed 
from passions which were kindled at the moment. 

Besides, every man sits down to write, whether 
of ages past, or of the present, of characters nearer 
or more remote, with a bias upon his mind; and 
this he naturally endeavours to communicate to his 
reader. All men have their favourite periods, causes, 
characters; which, of course, they strive, at any 
rate, to embellish, to support, to recommend. They 
are equally subject to antipathies on the other hand, 
under the influence of which, they, as naturally, 
study to depress, to expose, and to censurc, what 
they dislike. And as men write and speak, so they 
read and hear, under the influence of prejudice and 
passion, Where the historian’s opinions coincide 
with our own, we cheerfully allow him to be in the 
right; when they differ, without hesitation we pro- 
nounce him to be mistaken. ~* 

Most of the writers of profane ancient history are 
chargeable with an absurdity, which greatly discre- 
dits the facts they relate, and which reduces their 
works almost to the level of fable. They attempt 
too much; they must needs account for every thing; 
they fall into cgnjecture when light fails them ; and, 
because it is probable or certain that eminent inen 
employed eloquence on important public occasions, 
their historians, at the distance of many centuries, 
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without record or written document of any kind 
whatever, have, from the ample store of a fertile 
imagination, furnished posterity with the elaborate 
harangues of generals, statesmen, and kings. These, 
it is acknowledged, are among the most ingenious, 
beautiful, and interesting of the traces of antiquity 
which have been transmitted to us: what man of 
taste could bear to think of stripping those elegant 
performances of one of their chief: excellencies? 
But eruth is always injured, by every the slightest 
connexion with fable. The moment that I begin to 
yead one‘of the animated speeches of a hero or of 
a senator, which were never composed, delivered, 
or written, till the historian arose, I feel myself in- 
stantly transported from the real theatre of human 
life, into a fairy region: I am agreeably amused, 
nay, delighted, but the sacred impress of truth 
is rendered fainter and feebler to my mind; 
and when I lay down the book, it is not the fire and 


address of the speaker; but the:skill and ingenuity, 
of the writer that I admire.—Modern history, more’ 


correct and faithful than ancient, has fallen, how- 
ever, into an absurdity not much less-censurable. I 
‘mean that fanciful delineation of character, with 
which the account of certain periods, and the lives of 
distinguished personages, commonly conclude; in 
which we often find a bold hypothesis hazarded for 
the sake of'a'point; and a strong feature added to, 

_or taken away from a character, merely to enable 
‘the author to round his period. 


~gPinally, a great part of profane history is alto. 
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gether uninteresting to the bulk of mankind.—The 
events therein recorded are removed to a vast dis- 
tance, and they have now entirely spent their force. 
The actors exhibited are ei‘her too lofty to admit of 
our approach, with any interest or satisfaction to 
ourselves; or too brutal to be considered without 
disgust, or too low to be worthy of our regard. The 
very scenes of action are become inaccessible or un- 
known; they are altered, obliterated, or disregarded. 
—Where Alexander conquered, and how Cesar fell, 

are to us mere nothings. 

But on opening the Sacred Volume, all these ob- 
structions in the way of knowledge, of truth, of 
pleasure, and of improvement, instantly disappear. 
Length of duration can oppose no cloud to that in- 
telligence, with which “ a thousand years are as one 
** day, and one day as a thousand years.” The human 
heart is there unfolded to our view, by Him, “ who 
** knows what is in man,” and “ whose eyes are in 
“every place, beholding the evil and: the good.” 
The men, and the events, therein represented are 
universally and perpetually interesting, for they are 
blended with “ the things which accompany salva- 
* tion,” and they affect our everlasting peace. ‘T here, 
the writers, whether they speak of themselves or. ‘of 
other men, are eontiriually under the direction of 
the Spirit ‘of all truth and wisdom, Those venerable 
men, though subject to like passions with others, 
there;espeak not of themselves, but from God; 
*‘ for the prophecy came not in old time by the will 
ef if of man ; <but sid men of God spake 98 they 
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“© were moved by the Holy Ghost. And all Scripture 
“is given by ‘inspiration of God, and is profitable 
“for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
“ struction in righteousness; that the man of God 
“may be perfect; thoroughly furnished unto all 
* pood works.” 

Having premised these things, we will proceed 
next Lord’s Day, if God permit, to the execution 
of our plan; and shall begin, as the order both of 
Nature and of Scripture prescribes, with the history 
of Adam, the venerable father and founder of the 
human race. 

Men, Brethren, and Fathers, we are about to 
study the lives of other men; but it concerns us 
much more to look well to ourown. Our forefathers 
were; we are. The curtain has dropped, and has 
hidden ages and generations past from our eyes.* 
Our little scene is proceeding ; and it must likewise 
speedily close—We are not indeed, perhaps, fur- 
nishing materials for history. When we die, time 
will probably spread the veil of oblivion over us. 
But let it be ever remembered by all, that every 
man’s life is of importance to himself, to his family, 
to his friends, to his country, and in the. sight of 
God. They were by no means the best men, who 
have made most noise in the world; neither were 
those actions most deserving of praise, which have. 
obtained the greatest share of fame. Scenes of vi-. 
olence and blood; the workings of ambition, of 
pride, and of revenge, compose the annals of mea. 
But piety and purity, temperance and humility, 
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which are little noticed, and soon forgotten, of the 
world, are held in everlasting remembrance before 
God. And happy had it been for many of those, 
whose names and deeds have been transmitted to us 
with renown, if they had never been. 

One corruption subdued is a victory infinitely 
more desirable, and more truly honourable, than a 
triumph gained amidst the confused noise of ten 
thousand warriors, and as many garments rolled in 
blood ; for “ he that is slow to anger is better than 
‘ the mighty: and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
‘ that taketh a city.” Remember, my friends, that 
to be a ehild of God is far more honourable than 
to be descended from kings; and that a Chris- 
tian is a much higher character than a hero. Let 
this consideration influence all that you undertake, 
all that you do. ‘ Act as if the eyes of Cato were 
‘ always upon you,’ was the precept given, and the 
motive urged, to the Roman youth, in order to sti- 
mulate them to acts of virtue. The eyes of God 
are in truth continually upon you. Live then as in 
his sight; and knowing that every action as it is 
performed, that every word as it is spoken, and that 
every thought as it arises, is recorded in the book of 
God’s remembrance, and must come into judgment, 
“ keep thy heart with all diligence,” set a watch on 
the door of thy lips, and “whether you eat or 

_ “drink, or whatsoever you do, do all to the glory 
§ of God.” 


We are about to review ages past, and to converse 
vith men long since dead, And the period is fast 
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approaching, when time itself shall be swallowed 
up; when Adam and his youngest son shall he con- 
temporaries; when the mystery of Providence shall 
be cleared up, the mystery of grace finished, and 
the ways of God fully vindicated to men. In the 
humble and solemn expectation of that great event, 
knowing and believing the Scriptures, and the power 
of God, let us study to live a life of faith and holi- 
ness upon the Son of God; “ redeeming the time, 
** because the days are evil,” and “ working out our 
“own salvation with fear and trembling.” And 
may the God of our Fathers be our God, and the 
God of our offspring, and conduct us through the 
dangerous and difficult paths of human life, and 
through the valley of the shadow of death, to his 
own “ presence, where there is fulness of joy, and 
. to his right hand, where there are pleasures. for 
“evermore.” Amen. 
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LECTURE II. 


GENESIS V. 5. 


And all the days that Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty 
years, and he died. 


IF to trace the origin of particular nations; if to 
mark, and to account for, the rise and progress of 
empire, to delineate the revolutions of states, to un- 
fold the discovery of new worlds, be an interesting, 
pleasant, and useful exercise of the human mind; 
how amusing, interesting, and instructive must it 
be, to trace HUMAN NATURE itself up to its source! 
Placed as it were beneath the throne of God, it-is 
pleasing to observe how the heavens and the earth 
took their beginning; to discover by what means 
this globe was at first peopled, and how it continues 
to be filled with men.—If there be a natural, and 
not illaudable propensity, in individuals, to dive into 
the pedigree of their families ; and in nations, to fix 
that of their princes, heroes, and legislators; is it 
possible to be without curiosity, orto miss entertain- 
ment, when the history of the venerable Father of 
all Men is presented to our attention—the history 
of Adam, to whom we feel -ourselves eélosely allied 
by condition and by blood, ‘however unconnected 
we may seem to be with mostof thecollateral branches 
of the family: Adam, of whose nature we all par- 
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take: by whose conduct we are all affected ; and in 
the consequences of whose actions we are all to this 
day involved ? 

In pursuing this important inquiry, we have Gop 
himself for our guide, and we plunge into the dark 
regions of the remotest antiquity, lighted by that 
gracious SprRiT, to whom all nature stands confessed, 
and with whom the whole extent of time is a single 
point, an unchanging now. 

Gop having framed and fitted up this vast fabric, 
this magnificent palace, the earth, worthy of the in- 
habitant whom he designed to occupy it, and worthy 
of himself; having formed, arranged, and fructified 
the various and innumerable vegetable and animal 
tribes ; having created, suspended, and balanced the 
greater and the lesser lights, and settled the economy 
of the whole host of Heaven; at length, with all the 
solemnity and majesty of Deity, as with the matu- 
rity of deliberation, as with a peculiar effort of di- 
vine power and skill, He designs and produces ADAM, 
the first of men. When the earth is to be fashioned, 
and the ocean is to be poured into its appointed bed; 
when the firmament is to be expanded, and suns are 
to be lighted up, God says, Let them be, and they 
are created. Bat when Man is to be made, the 
creating Power seems to make a solemn pause; He 
retires within himeelf, looks for a model by which 
to frame this exquisite piecé of workmanship, and 
finds it ia his own nature.<= And God said, Let ts 
“make man in our image, after our likeness ;,4nd 
“Jet them have dominion over the fish of thé sea, 
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“‘ and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
“ and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
“thing that creepeth upon the earth. So God 
‘created man in his own image, in the image of 
“ God created he him, male and female created he 
“ them.”—Gen. 1. 26, 27. 

Thus then was brought into existence, the father 
and founder of the human race.—And, How fair 
must that form have been, which the fingers of God 
framed, without the intervention of a second cause! 
How capacious that soul which the breath of God 
immediately inspired! But glorious and perfect as 
he is, Adam, upon his very first reflection, feels 
himself a dependant and a limited being. Nosooner 
had his eye ascended to the God who made him, 
than it returns to the earth from whence he was 
taken; and the very first excursion of his reason in- 
forms him that he is at the disposal of another, and 
that he is restrained by a law. He receives a whole 
globe, over which he is permitted to exercise an un- 
limited sovereignty ; but one tree is reserved, as a 
token of his subjection. Every plant in Paradise 
offers itself to gratify his sense, every animal does 
homage at his feet; but the sight. of ome kind of 
fruit in the midst of the garden. continually reminds 
him, that he himself is dependant upon God, and 
accountable to Him; and.while-six parts of time are 
allowed for his own employments: and delights, the 
seventh is set apart as sacred: to his Maker. 

Behold him then taking possession of his fair in- 
heritance, .of his yast empire, in all the majesty of 
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unclouded-reason, in-all.the beauty of perfect inno- 
cetice ; possessed. of every bodily, of every mental 
endowment. His numerous vassuls of the’ brute 
creation present themselves before him : at one glance 
he discovers their nature and qualities, and gives 
them suitable names. But, while he is invested in 
the property of a world, he receives it as a charge 
for which he is to be responsible: “ The Lord God 
“ took the man, and put him into the garden of Eden, 
“to keep it;” and he, for. whom God and Nature 
had produced all things in a “luxuriant abundance, 
has nevertheless employment assigned him; he is 
placed in the garden to dress it. And can any of 
his degenerate sons then drcam of independent pro- 
perty ; or dare to reckon want of employment to be 
an honourable distinction ¢ 
Behold. shim accepting his charge with submission 
and gratitude ; entering on his employment with 
alacrity and joy; surveying his ample portion with 
complacency and delight. The prosecution of his 
pleasant task unfolds to him still new wonders of 
divine power and skill. The flower, and the shrub, 
and the tree, disclose *their virtues, their uses, and 
their ends, to his observing eye. Every beast of 
the field spontaneously rinisters to his pleasure or to 
his advantage; all the host of Heaven stands re- 
p-vealed to, his capacious mind; and God himself, the 
‘great Lord of all, delights in him, and converses 
with him as a Father and a Friend. | | 
But yet he is alone; and therefore, even in Para- 
' dige, but half blessed. The exulting heart of man 
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pants for com munication of satisfaction, and the rich 
profusion of Eden is but half relished and enjoyed, 
because there is no partaker with him. Being cor- 
poreal and earthly, he is unfit for the soeiety of pure 
spirits; being rational and divine, he is above the 
society of the most sagacious of the subject tribes. 
«¢ For Adam,” in the wide extended creation, ‘ there 
“ was not found an help meet for him.” But no~ 
sooner is the want’ felt, than it is supplied. God, . 
who does nothing imperfectly, at length makes the 
happiness of Paradise complete, and fills up the mea- 
sure of Adam’s joy. ‘‘ And the. Lord God caused 
“a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept: and 
“he took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh 
“instead thereof. And the rib which the Lord had 
“taken from the man, made he a woman, and 
“ brought her unto the man.” Gen. ii. 215 22. 
What an important era in the life of Adam! What 
a new display of the Creator’s power, and skill and 
goodness! How must the spirit of devotion be 
heightened, now that man could join ‘in social wor- 
ship! What additional satisfgetion must he have | 
felt in contemplating the frame, order, and course of 
nature,’ now that he possessed the most exalted of 
human joys, that of conveying knowledge. to a be- 
loved object? What heart-felt delight now that he 
can instruct Eve in the wonders of creation, apd 
unfold té*her. their Maker’s nature, his perfections, : 
and his will! ” “What a new flavour have the fruits 
which grow in the — of God acquired, now that 
WORE C 
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they are gathered. by the hand of conjugal affection, 
and recommendeditg.the taste by the smile of com- 
placency and love!. Ah! why were not joys like 
these permanent as they were pure? Was bliss like 
this bestowed but to be blighted? And must Adam’s 
chief felicity issue in his ruin? 

We are reluctantly brought forward to that awful 
revolution, -avbich at length took place in Adam’s 
condition and in his character. Of the duration. of 
his innocence and happiness we have no account. 
His history now becomes blended with that of the 
wicked and malignant spirit, who bad ‘¢ left his first 
“‘ estate” of holiness and felicity : and who, having 
artfully seduced our first parents from their inno- 
cence, exposed them to the wrath of God, procured 
their expulsion from Paradise, rendered them a prey 
to fear, ‘shame, and remorse, and subjected them to 
pain, disease, and death. 

The circumstances of the case, according to. the 
Scripture account of it, were these. The Devil ob- 
scrved the serpent to be an animal of, peculiar saga- 
_ city and penetration, and fixes on him as a fit instru- 

‘ment of seduction. Fearing a repulse from the su- 
perior firmness and disccrnment of the Man, he 
watches for, and finds the unhappy moment, when 
the Woman, being separated from, her husband, op- 
posed to his wiles inferior powers of reason. and of 
intelligence, with greater softness and pliancy. _, He 
addresses himself to a principle in her nature, : the 
immoderate indulgence of which has proved fatal, to. 
so many thousands of her daughters, curiosity ;.cu-_ 
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riosity, the investigator of truth, the mother of in- 
vention ; curiosity, the. proupter to rashness, the 
parent of danger, the guide to ruin. Having first 
gained her attention, he excites her to doubt and-to 
reason in the face of a positive command ; he awakens 
in her a spirit of pride and ambition; and at length 
persuades her to make the fatal experiment. She 
eats of the prohibited tree, and, by ‘transgression, 
she acquires the knowledge of evi/, whereas she had 
hitherto known only good. ‘ 

By what arguments Adam was ailel upon to 


Become a partner in her guilt, we are not informed. 


From the apology he made for his conduct, it is to 
be inferred that female insinuation and address mis- 
Jed him from the law of his God. And thus were 


both ruined by the operation of principles ‘in them- 


selves good and useful; but carried to excess, be- 
cause unchecked by reason, and unawed by religion. 
Eve perished by a curious and ambitious desire after 
a condition, for which God and Nature had not de- 
signed her, .a desire to be * as God, to know good 
“ and evil ;” Adam fell-by complaisance to his wife, 
carried to unmanly weakness and compliance, yield- 
ing to his subject, bidding defiance to his Sovereign. 
And what words can express, what heart can con- 
ceive, the bitter change! All his posterity have ex- 
perienced the melancholy transition from health to 
sickness, from ease to pain: very many have passed 
from sffluence to indigence, from glory to shame, ~ 
= na few have exchanged empire itself for ba- 
a c2 
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nishment or a dungeon, -. But more than the accu- 
mulated weight of all these at once, falls.on the de- 
voted head of. our guilty first. Father. The eyes, 
which before met the approach of God with rapture, 
now are clouded with sorrow, tremble with fear, or 
strain with remorse and horror, at the. voice of the 
Almighty. That tongue which was once. tuned only 
to the aecents and the language. of love, has in a 
moment learned to reproach and to upbraid. The 
heart which glowed at the promise and the prospect 
of a fair, numerous, and happy progeny, now sinks 
in dejection at the dismal apprehension of that guilt 
and woe, in which his folly had plunged all his hap- 
less children. Where innocence sat enthroned, there 
fell despair broods over her own stinging reflections, 
and tormenting fears. Above, he beholds the awful 
throne of an offended God; beneath, a fathomless 
gulf, kindled by the breath of Jehovah as a stream 
of brimstone; within, a troubled conscience, like 
the raging sea, incapable of taking rest. ‘ The 
“glory is departed; the gold is become dim, and. 
“‘ the most fine gold changed.” | 

And now too a revolution in outward circumstances 
takes place, corresponding to that which had passed 
on his internal constitution and character. Adam 
must no longer possess that. Paradise of which he 
had rendered himself unworthy... Justice drives out 
from Eden the man, who had cast himself out.from- 
the favour of God. A wall reaching up to Heaven, 
arid immoveable as the decree of the, Eternal, pre- 


vents ia possibility of return. The flaming sword | 
ne : _ 
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of the Cherubim bars all access to the tree of life. 
His labour, formerly his delight, must henceforward 
be accompanied with pain. The subject tribes throw 
off their allegiance, and they either shun, or threaten 
the Lord. The elements change their influence, 
and his fair domain becomes a vast solitude. The 
sole partner of his former joys, now become the 
cause and the confpanion of his guilt, becomes also 
the companion of his woe. Mutual reflections and 
reproaches embitter and increase their common mi- 
sery ; and stern death stares them in the face. 

‘But will God contend for ever, will he be always 
wroth? Then “ the spirit should fail before him, 
“and the souls which he has made.” Behold a 
dawn of hope arises, and a promise of the Most 
High. saves him from despair. The moment man 
becomes, and feels himself, a miserable offender, 
that moment is the Gospel preached unto him ;, as 
the woman was first in the transgression, so from, 
her the prospect of salvation arises; and it is de- 
clared that ‘“ the old serpent who is the Devil and 
“ Satan,” who had, in deceiving her, destroyed her 
posterity, should by one who was peculiarly her 
posterity, be destroyed and slain. Thus they leave 
Eden, supported and cheered with the expectation 
of triumph over their bitter enemy, and of being 
restored at length to the favour of their offended God. | 
To keep alive this hope, as well as to afford present 
relief from shame, at this period, it would appear, 
sacrifice was instituted. The same victim shed its 
slood, the type of atonement; and furnished its 
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skin to clothe the naked, thereby presenting the 
emblem of a perfect righteousness, to’ cover’ and 
shelter the naked soul. And thus early, distinctly, 
and unequivocally, was Christianity tanght ‘tc tot man- 
kind. : a 
In process of time, however, Adam has the fe- 
licity of becoming a father; and he enjoys’ the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing the blessing which was prd- 
nounced upon him in his better state, notwithstand- 
ing his apostacy, taking effect. Eve becomes ‘the 
joyful mother, perhaps at one birth, of two sons, 
and the earth begins to be replenished. Behold the 
first parents of mankind exulting in ‘affections un- 
known, unfelt before; exulting in this fresh proof 
that God had not forgotten to be gracious, Behold 
the nuptial tie strengthened and confirmed ;’ the 
voice of upbraiding and reproach is turned into 
the language of gratulation, complacency, and love. 
~ Adam observes, with growing delight, bis sons 
increasing in statute and wisdom. Stung with keen 
reflection upon the happiness which he had vilely 
cast away, and upon the misery which he had ‘en- 
tailed upon his hapless children, how would he exert 
himself to repair that loss! How forcibly inculcate, 
by his own fatal example, the obligations of God’s 
holy law! With what gratitude would he lead them 
to the promised atonement! With what heartfelt 
delight infuse knowledge into their operiing minds ! 
Man was destined to labout from the beginning ; 
. apd, for his punishihent, guilty mar’ dust fabour 
_ with the’ sweat of. his brow.’ But all’ the puntsh- 
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ments of Heaven in reality, and in the issue, are 
actual blessings. It is the privilege and the happi- 
ness of Adam, and of all his sons, to be employed, 
though to weariness and fatigue. Accordingly the 
heirs and possessors of the whole globe, as soon as 
they arrive at man’s estate, betake themselves to the 
humble and necessary occupations of that simple 
state of human nature. “ Abel was a keeper of 
“ sheep, and Cain was a tiller of the ground.” 

But Adam, we find, has taught his sons to blend 
religion with their secular employments; nay to 
make their very employments the monitors and the 
means of religious worship. ‘* In process of time 
“it came to pass, that Cain brought of the fruit of 
‘the ground, an offering unto the Lord. And 
Abel he also brought of the firstlings of his flock, 
“and of the fat thereof; and the Lord had respect 
“to Abel, and to his offering; but unto Cain and 
“his offering he had no respect.” Gen. iv. 4, 5. 
And, How early did the different passions and affec- 
tions of the human mind discover themselves ! Abel 
brings with his offering an humble, pious, and be- 
lieving spirit. Cain approaches the altar of God 
with a proud, selfish, murderous heart. And, me- 
lancholy it is to observe, the first quarrel in the 
world, the first human blood that was shed, were 
occasioned by religion, which is designed of God to 
be, and 1s in itself, the dearest bond of union among 
men. 

‘An event now took place in Adam’s family by . 
which every former grief must hate been renéwed® 
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and embittered; and to his inexpressikle mortifica- 
tion he finds himself a root of bittemess, of which 
all his branches must, and do partake... Cain,.in- 
censed at the . preference, expressed for his brother's . 
offering, burning with envy and resentment, watches 
his opportunity, and finding. himself alone. with 
him in the field, puts Abel to death. . Thus man 
becomes the executioner of the: dreadful sentence 
of the divine law, upon -man—brother upon bro- 
ther. What must have been the emotions of Adaim’s 
soul when these sad news were brought him{ To 
lose @ son, a pious, promising son: almost an only 
one; prematurely, unexpectedly, by.the hand of his 
own brother !—The one dead! The other worse than 
dead, a wretch unworthy to live !—How would his 
own transgressign again stare him in the face! How 
would he again accuse himself as the author of his 
own wretchedness, and the propagator of woe on 
woe to his posterity! The empire of Satan over this 
miserable world would now seem confirmed ; and 
. the purpose of the divine grace would be a 
defeated. But God yet takes pity on fallen guilty 
man, being-mindful of his promise; and Seth is. 
given to, supply, the loss of Abel. Seth, in whose 
line the promise runs, and of whom as concerning 
the flesh Christ should come. And thus the divine 
interpositions always seasonably- and _—* meet 
our necessities and our wishes. : 
Adam’s own forfeited life is prolonged to many 
generations, and he lives to see his posterity in-- 
creased to. a great multitude, inventing and cultiva-- 
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ting. the arts which support, which adorn, or which 
comfort life. . But the time approaches, at last, that . 
he must die. Mercy flew as on the wings of-a dove 
to hig relief; Justice walks with slow and steady 
steps to his punishment. By himself sin ‘had en- 
tered into the world, and death must inevitably fol- 
low, and pass upon him, and: upon all men. He 
had seen the ghastly appearance of death, in the 
person of his murdered son; he must now drink 
the. bitter cup for himself: “And the days that 
*€ Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty years, 
“‘ and he died.” 

. This is the end of all men, and the living should 
lay it to his heart. And thus at length decayed the 
fabric which God himself had reared; thus “ the 
“ dust returned to the earth as it wagy and the spirit 
“to God who gave it.” And thus must conclude 
the history of every life, though protracted to a 
thousand years, whether adorned with virtues, or,” 
sullied with vice, whether passed: with noise*on the — 
great theatre, or obscurely spent'in the shade. To 
this complexion the. wise and the beautiful, the 
brave and the good, as well as the simple and the 
homely, the timid and the vicious, must come at 
last. ‘ Here the rich and the poor meet together 5 
“ here. the wicked cease from i ata and the 

“* weary. are at rest.” 
~-'The next Lecture, if God permit, will atianipe to 
exhibit to you the comparison and contrast of the 
firet.and. second Adam: in the former of whom all 
died;..and. by the latter, an ‘elect world is made 
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alive, and ‘raised up together;-and ,made to. sit 
“together in heavenly. places in Chrest Jesus.” __ 

-: Let as endeavour to.improve what ‘has been said; 
by learning habitually to acknowledge, to adore, 
and to. serve the great Author and Preserver of our 
‘being, who has lavished so much goodness upon us}; 
who adorned our nature with his own glorious image, 
who pitied us in our low and lost estate, and has 
Jaid help for us on one who is mighty to save: and 
who, by: the exceeding great and precious promises 
of the gospel, is aiming at making us partakers of 
a divine nature, and delivering us from that bondage 
of corruption, into which we are sunk by reason 
of sin. 

. Let us learn, sieuaa from the sad example of 
the first transggession, to rest contented with that 
state-and condition which Providence has assigned 
-te us in life; let us learn to use only lawful means 
for bettering it; to.make the known will of God 
the only: rule of our conduct; never to reason and 
tamper -with temptation; but to repel or flee from 
it at once; and let us shun those as our worst 
enemies, who, on any occasion ar pretence, would 
oe ‘to make us think lightly of the law of 
God4; - = 
Let me take occasion, thirdly, from that institu- 
tion which God designed for the completion of hu- 
man happiwess In a state of innocence, and for the 
mutual assistanee and comfort of the sexes, in their 
fallen condition, to egnsure and condemn that spi- 
_ritiand ‘practice of cabacy, which is one of the 
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Cryitig vices of our own age and country, and which 
is equally inimical to religion, to' good morals, to 
public spirit, and to human comfort. He who says, 
or lives as if he thought that it is “ good for man 
“to be alone,” gives the lie to his Maker; sins 
against the constitution of his nature; dishonours 
his parents; defrauds another of one of the justest 
rights of humaniiy, and in a case too where it 1s 
impossible so much as to complain; and exposes 
himself to commit offences against society, which 
are not to be mentioned in this place. In truth, ce- 
libacy is a vile compound of avarice and selfishness, 
which would fain pass upon the world for prudence 
and self-denial; and the state of our own country 
at present, in this respect, looks as if a single state, 
as in Roman Catholic countries, were established 
by law, but that the laity, not the clergy were 
‘bound by it. But, alas! I am only furnishing 
matter for a little conversation. There must be 
more virtue, religion, and good sense among the’ 
young men of the age, before this crying evil be 
remedied. 

Finally, let us take the conclusion of the book of 
God, and the bright prospect which it diseloses to 
our view, to support and cherish us under the me- 
lancholy scene exhibited in the beginning of it. 
“ According to his promise we look for new hea- 
“vens and. a new earth, wherein Sa ee, 
‘““ eousness.” “ And he that sat upon the thr 
‘© said, Behold I make all things new.” Rev. xxi. 5. 
“ And he shewed me a jywe river of water.of life, 
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“ clear as crystal,” proceeding out of the throne of 
“ God, and. of the Lamb. In the midst of the 
“ street of it, and of either side of the river, was. 
“ there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner 
“of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: and 
“‘ the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
“ nations. And there shall be no more curse; but 
“ the throne of God, and of the Lamb, shall be in 
‘it, and his servants shall be in it, and his ser- 
“vants shall serve him. And they shail sce his 
“ face, and his name shall be in their foreheads, 
«¢ And there shall be no night there, and they need 
« 40 candle, neither light of the sun: for the Lord 
“ God giveth them light, and they shall reign for 
“ever.” Rev. xxii. 15. “I beheld, and lo, a 
“great multitude, which no man could number, 
“of all nations and kindreds, and people, and. 
“‘ tongues, stood before the throne, and before the | 
«Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
« their hands; and cried with a loud voice, saying, . 
“ Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
“throne, and unto the Lamb. And all the angels 
© stood round about the throne, and about the 
‘‘ elders, and the four beasts; and fell before the 
“ throne on their faces, and worshipped God; say- 
“ing, Amen: blessing, and glory, and wisdom, 
“and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and 
ight be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen. 
nd one of the elders answered, saying unto me, 
«What are these which are arrayed in white robes? 
“ And whence came they? And I said unto him, 
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« Sir, thou knowest. - And he said to me, These 
“ are they \ which came out of great tribulation, and 
“ have washed their robes, and made them white in 
“ the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before 
“the throne of God, and serve him day and night 
ce in his’ temple,” and he that sitteth on the throne 
“© shall dwell among them. They shall hunger no 
«“ more, nvither thirst any more, neither shall the 
“'sun light on them, nor any heat; for the Lamb, 
“which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed 
“them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
‘“‘ of waters: and God shall wipe away all tears from 
‘their eyes.” Rev. vii. Q—17. 

' Thus the mercy of God and the blood of the 
Lamb remove the guilt, and rectify the disorders 
of sin. Thus guilty fallen man 1s recovered and 
restored. Thus the evils recorded in the first pages 
of the Bible are remedied and done away in that 
bright revelation of a world to come, which is open- 
ed to usin the close of it. Thus is Adam, and his 
renewed offspring, conducted from a terrestrial para- 
dise, where the tree of knowledge of good and evil 
grew up among the trees of life, to the Paradise of 
God, where no mixture of evil intrudes itself, where 
none but the trees of life find a place. And thus the 
several parts of Divine Revelation explain, itlustrate, 
strengthen, and confirm each other; and the whole | 
taken together, exhibiting ‘throughout one great 
leading object, carrying on one great design, and 
aecomplishing, at length, the one original purpose 
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. LECTURE III. * . 


1 CORINTHIANS XV. 45. 


And so it is written, the first man Adam was made a living soul, 
the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. 


. The frame of nature, the ways of Providence, 
and the work of redemption, mutually illuminate, 
explain, and support each other. The invisible 
things of God are clearly understood by the things 
which are made. The world is evidently upheld 
and governed by him who made it at first; and the 
suspension of the laws of nature, and the spe- 
cial interpositions of Divine Providence, constitute 
the proof, that the Gospel dispensation is from 
him who has the universe under his control, to con- 
tinue or to change its appearance at his pleasure ; 
from him who has all hearts in his hand, and, con- 
sequently, has all events at his disposal. When we 
attempt to contemplate the Providence of God, we 
immediately find it to be a system infinitely too vast 
for human capacity to take in, too complex for our 
penetration too unfold, to deep and mysterious for our 
understanding to fathom. All that we can do is to 
consider the detached parts of this majestic whole, 
as they present themselves to our senses, or to our 
reason ; as they are transmitted to us in the history 
and experience of others; or as they are iscovered 
to us bya revelation from Heaven. Without the Bible, 
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it, were utterly impossible to give a tolerable account, 
much less one completely satisfactory, of the origin of 
the world, or of the appearances of nature; of the - 
eventswhich are past and are recorded, or those which 
are every day presenting themselves to our observa- 
tion. But when reason vouchsafes to kindle her feeble 
lamp with fire from the altar of God, and to supply 
it continually with fresh oil from the sacred stores, 
what was formerly dark becomes clear; what before 
seemed intricate and perplexed, is found to be in 
perfect order and harmony; and the dim and scat- 
tered fragments become both legible and intelligible. 

Nay, farther, the different parts of Scripture it- 
self, taken separately and without connection, may 
seem to have less force, beauty, and importance ; 
but when brought together, like the magnet and 
the steel, they immediately attract each other and 
unite; like the scattered bones in the valley, bone 
coming together to his bone, there starts up a per- 
fect man, nay an exceeding great army. Type 
meeting the thing typified, prediction squaring with 
event, promise tallying exactly with accomplish- 
ment, Scripture acquires a solidity which bids defi- 
ance to all created force: becomes, in its own ener- 
getic language, “as a hammer that breaketh the 
“rock in pieces.” The persons exhibited, the 
events recorded, the scenes described, the institutions 
enacted in one age and state of the world, which 
were the shadows of good things to come, are not 
only instructive and interesting in themselves, but 
likewise. acquire a weight and importance which 
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they possessed not before, when‘viewed in their 're+ 
lation to Him, to-whom all. the. prophets give wit: 
ness, and whose. person, character, and work, ate 
the fulfilling of all that was written of old time.“ 
The History of Adam ministers. both pleasure 
and instruction to us as man: but Christians feel a 
peculiar interest in the perusal of it, by considering 
Adam “as the figure of him who was to come.” 
Having, in the last Lecture, attempted a deline- 
ation of the life of the first man, according as it is 
transmitted to us in the Holy Scriptures, we pro- 
ceed in prosecution of our plan, to institute, ina few- 
particulars, a comparison between Adam‘and Christ; 
between the federal head and representative ‘of .the 
human vace, and the covenant head and represen- 
tative of the church. But let us previously observe 
wherein the first man differs from, and wherein he 
resembles all other men, who have descended from 
him by ordinary generation. | | 
First, In the manner of his production. Other 
men arrive at their maturity, such as it 1s, by slow 
and insensible degrees; they make a progress 
through infancy, childhood, and youth, to man’s 
estate; Adam was created perfect at once; the mo- 
ment he began to.exist, he existed in all the dignity’ 
and strength of reason and intelligence. All other’. 
men are conceived in sin, and brought forth in it- 
quity ; lie came from the hands of his Creator, hofy 
and blameless, the Son of God.—-The mental pow.’ 
ers of the wisest and most intelligent - of mankind, 
his sons, are narrow and contracted ; we know ‘tnit 
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a few things, and these imperfectly: the whole 
world of nature was an open volume to his under- 
standing. Since the fall, men were born into the 
world with the seeds of decay and dissolution in 
the constitution and frame of their nature; but 
Adam was created incorruptible, immortal. The 
property and power of the greatest of his posterity 
is cramped and confined; limited by mountains, 
rivers, and seas; liable to be encroached upon, dis- 
puted, invaded, taken away: but the dominion of 
the first man was uncontrolled, his authority was in- 
disputable, his property universal ; the beasts of the 
field, the birds of the air, and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the sea, all, all were put under 
his feet. But Adam, fallen and lost, is just what all 
his hapless children are; like them, a slave to divers 
lusts and passions; like them, liable to disease and 
death; like them, a prey to sorrow, fear, and re- 
morse; like them, a child of wrath, an heir of hell; 
and like them, to be recovered, restored, re-esta- 
blished, only by the mercy of God, and through the ° 
atoning blood of a Saviour :—and how that Saviour 
was typified or held forth to the world, by the per- 
son, character, and relative connections of Adam, is 
to be the subject of the remaining part of this Dis- 
course. 

Adam, perhaps, was not himself aware, that he 
was in this respect fulfilling the designs of Provi- 
dence. We know that many others exhibited strik- 
ing types ofthe promised Saviour, in their persons, 
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offices, and actions, without being conscious that 
such honourable distinction was conferred upon 
them; and Moses, the inspired author of the his- 
tory of the first man, nowhere hints, that he con- 
sidered Adam, or that Adam considered himself, in 
this light. But to us the matter is put beyond a 
doubt, by one who wrote also under the inspiration 
of God, ‘the great Apostle of the Gentiles, who in- 
forms us, that this first man, into whose nostrils 
God breathed the breath of life, and who thereby 
became a living soul, was “ the type or figure of 
“him that was to come.” Rom.v. 14. And in 
many other places, in his Epistles, he shows us 
wherein the resemblance consists. Following him, 
therefore, and the other Sacred Writers of the New 
Testament, as our guides, we observe, -+ 

First, that Adam typified Christ, as being in a 
peculiar sense the Son of God. The Evangelist 
Luke, in tracing the natural pedigree of our Savi- 
our, ascends step by step from Son to Father, till 
he comes to the first progenitor of all, ‘‘ who was,” 
says he, “ the Son of God :” that is, his immediate 
offspring, derrving his existence without’ any inter- 
position, from the great Source of being. And what 
saith the Scripture concerning the Messiah? “JI 
“* will declare the decree: the Lord hath said unto 
“me, Thon art my Son, this day have I begotten 
“ thee.” Psalm 1.7. And when he bringeth inthe 
first-begotten into the world, he saith, “ And _let all 
* the angels of God worship him.” Heb. i. 6. 

As the manner in which Adam was produced 
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was new and unexampled, so the conception and 
birth of Christ were ‘ a new thing in the earth :” 
the former was created of dust from the ground, the 
later formed by the power of the Holy Ghost in the 
womb of a virgin. But Adam the Son of God, 
though made in the likeness of his Creator, ex 
pressed that divine image only externally, as the 
coin exhibits the image and impress of the sove- 
reign: whereas Christ the Son of God displayed 
“ the brightness of his Father's glory,” and bore 
“ the express image of his person.” Adam the son 
of God was produced in time, on the sixth day of 
the creation, after all the other works of God were 
finished: but Christ the Son of God, the eternal 
wisdom of the everlasting Father, thus speaks of 
himself, ‘“‘ The Lord possessed me in the beginning 
“of his way, before his works of old. I ves eet 
“up from everlasting, from the beginning, @yever 
*‘ the earth was. When there were no depths, I 
‘* was brought forth: when there were no fountains 
“abounding with water. Before the mountains 
‘* were settled, before the hills was I brought forth: 
** while as yet he had not made the earth, nor the 
“ fields, nor the highest part of the dust of the 
*‘ world: when he prepared the heavens | E was 
“there: when he set a compass upon thei 
‘‘ the depth: when he established the clouds a il 
‘‘ when he strengthened the fountains of the deep : 

** when he gave to the sea his decree, that the waters 
* cud not pass his commandment: when he ap- 
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‘* pointed the foundations of the earth: then I was 
‘‘ by him, as one brought up with him: and I was 
“daily his delight, and rejoicing always before 
“him: rejoicing in the habitable part of his earth, 
“and my delights were with the sons of men.” 
Prov, viii. 22—31. : 

Secondly, the constitution of Adam’s nature pre- 
figured the person of Christ. In Adam, an imma- 
terial immortal spirit was united to a material earthly 
body, to constitute one perfect, living man; in 
Christ, theihuman nature was united to the divine, 
to constitute one perfect life-giving Saviour. The 
one a mystery of nature, the other a mystery of 
grace. The one, though incomprehensible, yet cer- 
tainly known by every man to be true; the other, 
though incomprehensible, yet by every Christian 
believed to be true. 

Thirdly, the paternal relation which Adam bears 
to all the human race, beautifully represents to us 
Jesus the Son of God, as the spiritual father of all 
them that believe. ‘The first man, Adam, says the 
text, was made ‘a living soul,” that is, the source 
of a natural life, to them who had it not before; the 
Jast Adam was made “ a quickening spirit,” that is, 
the 2 Biver and restorer of a spiritual and divine life, 





fee mae having lost it, were “* dead in trespasses 
Sel sins.” The water in the conduit will rise to 
ihe level of its fountain, but can never mount higher. 
Thus Adam can communicate only what he was, 
and what he had himself; being therefore of the 
earth, earthly, he could only propagate an earthly 
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existence; but the second man, being the Lord from 
Heaven, can, and does, make his spiritual offspring 
* partakers of a divine nature.” As every man, upon 
coming into the world of nature, the instant he draws 
the breath of life, bears the image of the first man 
whom God created; so from Jesus Christ, the pro- 
genitor of them who believe, all who are regenerated, 
or born into the world of grace, derive their spiritual 
existence, and bear the image of him, from whom 
the whole family of Heaven and earth is named. 
But Adam is the remote, not the immediate father 
of our flesh ; whereas Christ is the immediate source 
of spiritual light and life to all those “ who are born, 
“ not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
“ the will of man, but of God.” John i. 13. 
Fourthly, Adam and Christ bear a striking resem- 
blance in respect of dominion and sovereignty. When 
God had created man, “ he blessed him, and said 
‘ unto him, Have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
“and over the fow! of the air, and over every living 
“ thing that moveth upon the earth.” “ Thou hast 
«© made him,” says the Psalmist, °* a little lower than 
‘ the angels: and hast crowned him with glory and 
‘honour. Thou madest him to have dominion over 
“‘ the works of thy hands: thou hast put al] things 
‘“‘ under his feet. All sheep and oxen, yea, and the 
“ beasts of the field; the fowl of the air, and the 
* fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through 
“the paths of the seas.” Psalm vii. 5—8. And 
Christ the Lord, even in the days of his flesh, while 
he yet dwelt among men, not only possessed, but 
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exercised, an unlimited authority over the whole 
world of nature, over things visible, and things in- 
visible. The prince of the power of the air fled at* 
his command: the boisterous elements heard+ and 
obeyed his word: disease, and death, and the grave, 
fulfilled his pleasure. How much more justly, after 
his resurrection from the dead, when “ declared the 
“ Son of God with power,” could he say of him- 
self, “ All power is given unto me, in Heaven and 
‘“ inearthr” Hear the Apostle also concerning Him, 
“ God hath highly exalted Him, and given him a 
“name, which ts above every name: That at the 
“ name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
“in Heaven, and things in carth, and things under 
“ the earth: And that every tongue should confess 
« that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
“Father.” Phil. 11. g—il. We see Jesus, who 
was made a little lower than the angels, for the suf- 
fering of death, crowned with glory and honour. 
« And he must reign, till he hath put all his ene- 
“ mies under his feet.” The sovereignty of Adam, 
however, was derived, dependant, limited, and it 
might be forfeited: and his history, and our own 
experience feelingly assure us, “ that, being in ho- 
““ nour he continued not;” that the crown is fallen 
from his head, and the sceptre dropt from his hand. 
Flis derived authority was withdrawn by him who 
bestowed it; his dependant power was checked and 
curbed, because he had abused it; his limited em- 
pire was reduced to nothing, beeause he presumed 
to affect equality with his Creator; and having re- 
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ceived dominion under a condition, failing in the 
condition, he forfeits his throne. But the sovereignty 
of Christ is inherent, independent, unlimited, and 
everlasting. ‘* Unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, 
“Q God, is for ever and ever, a sceptre of right- 
“ eousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom :” and the 
Son himself saith, “ I lay down my life, that I might 
*‘ take it again. I lay it down of myself: I have 
“* power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
“ again.” And I give unto them eternal life, and 
“they shall never perish, neither shall any man 
“* pluck them out of my hand. My Father, which 
“gave them me, is greater than all: and none is 
‘able to pluck them out of my Father's hand. I 
“and my Father are one.” John x. 28—~30.-- 
Again, the sacred and pure matrimonial union 
established in Paradise between Adam and Eve, was 
intended to prefigure the mysterious union, the pure 
and reciprocal affection of Christ and his Church: 
in which also we follow the Apostle of the Gentiles 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians, ch. v. 23, “ For the 
“* husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is 
“‘ the head of the church; and he is the Saviour of 
*‘ the body. Therefore as the church is subject to 
“ Christ, so let the wives be to their own husbands 
“im every thing. Husbands, love your wives, even 
- as Christ also loved the church, and gave himself 
“ for it: that he might sanctify and cleanse it, with 
“¢ the washing of water by the word; that he might 
“ present it to himself a glorious church, not hav- 
“‘ ing spot or wrinkle, or any such thing: but that 
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“ it should be holy, and without blemish. We are 
‘‘ members of his body, of his flesh, and of his 
“bones. For this cause shall a man leave his father 
‘and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and- 
“ they two shal] be one flesh. This is a great mys- 
“tery; but I speak concerning Christ and the 
“ church.” 

Finally, the whole tenor of Scripture teaches us 
to consider Adam, the first of men, as the covenant 
head and representative of all his posterity, accord- 
ing to the order and course of nature; and Jesus 
Christ the Lord, as the federal head and representa- 
tive of all his redeemed, according to the election of 
grace. ‘ For since by man came death, by man 
‘came also the resurrection of the dead.” ‘ For 
‘as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
“ made alive.” ‘ By one man sin entered into the 
. © world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
““ upon all men, for that all have sinned.” And “ if 
‘* by one man’s offence, death reigned by one, much 
“‘ more they which receive abundance of grace, and 
* of the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life by 
“one, Jesus Christ. Therefore as by the offence of 
*‘ one, Judgment came upon all men ta condemna- 
*‘ tion; even so by the righteousness of one, the free 
‘‘ sift came upon all men unto justification of life. 
“For as by one man’s disobedience, many were 
** made sinners: so by the obedience of one, shall 
many be made righteous.” Rom. v. 17—19. 

But whatever admits of comparison, by bearing 
resemblance, must likewise admit of contrast, on ac- 
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count of dissimilitude: for what so Hike, as to be 
undistinguishable? What:two persons are so mugh 
the same, as not to exhibit, to the least discerning 
eye, characteristical marks of difference? And in- 
deed, the very particulars wherein the first and se- 
cond Adam coincide, evince the infinite superiority 
of the one above the other, as well as those cireum- 
stances which could not possibly be in common be- 
tween them. 

Adam was assaulted of the wicked one, by a slight 
temptation; yielded; and fell: Christ was tempted 
of the Devil, by repeated, vigorous, and well-con- 
ducted attacks; resisted to the last; and overcame. 
Adam in Paradise, became guilty, and miserable, 
and liable to death: Christ passed through a cor- 
rupted world, lived in the midst of a sinful and adul- 
terous generation, but preserved unspotted inno- 
cence; “ he did no sin, neither was ruile found in’ ° 
“his lips.” Adam, by one offence, became guilty 
of the whole law, poured céntempt upon it, and ° 
transmitted his crime, together with the punishment 
of it, to all mankind: Christ, hv a complete obe- 
dience, “ magnified the law, and made it honour- 
“ able,” approved himself unto God, and conveys 
the merit of his obedience and sufferings to all them 
that believe, for their justification and acceptance 
with God. Adam, aspiring to a condition superior 
to that in which his Maker placed him, not only 
_ failed to obtain what he aimed at,~but also lost that 
which he had; desiring to be as; God, to know good 
and evil, he acquired indeed the fatal knowledge of 
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evil, but lost the knowledge of good which he al- 
ready possessed ; and sinking himself, drags dowa 
a devoted world with him: whereas Christ, for the 
voluntary abasement of himself, is exalted to << the 
“ right hand of the Majesty on high,” * for the suf- 
“ fering of death, is crowned with glory and hp- 
“ nour,” and “ lifted up on the cross, draws all men _ 
“unto him.” The moment we exist, in virtue of 
our relation to the first Adam, we die for an offence 
we could not commit; so, we no sooner become 
united to the second Adam through faith in his blood, 
than we become partakers of a spiritual and divine 
nature, and heirs of everlasting life, in virtue of a 
righteousness not our own. “ Being justified by 
“‘ faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord 
© Jesus Christ; and rejoice in hope of the glory of 
“ God.” In Adam, we are condemned for one sin: 
in Christ, we are justified from many offences. ‘The 
History of Adam represents to us a garden with one 
tree of life amidst many that were good for food, 
and near to one that was pregnant with death: the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ exhibits to us a Paradise, 
all whose trees are of one sort; whose fruit is life- 
giving, whose very leaves are salutary; trees of life 
which know no decay, never disappoint the gatherer’s 
hope, never feel the approach of-winter. 

Genesis presents to our trembling, astonished 
sight, “ Cherubims, and a flaming sword, which 
“* turn every way to keep the way of the tree of life.” 
The Apocalypse discloses to our delighted eyes, 
angels ministering.to them who are the heirs of sal- 
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vation; and our ravished ears hear these glad ac- 
cents bursting from amidst the excellent glory: “ To 
‘him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree 
“ of life, which is in the midst of the Paradise of 
“ God.” “ Let him that is athirst come: and 
‘¢ whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
“ freely.” 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all. Amen. 
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LECTURE IV. 


HEBREWS XI. 4. 


By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was righteous, 
God testifying of his gifts: and by it he being dead yet 
speaketh. 


A. STATE of innocence was apparently of short du- 
ration. The history of it contains but a very few 
particulars. ‘To plunge the human race into guilt 
and ruin was the work only of a moment: but to 
restore mankind to life and happiness employed 
depth of design to contrive; length of time to ma- 
ture and unfold; and irresistible force to execute. 
The history of the world is, in truth, the history of 
redemption. For all the dealings of Divine Provi- 
dence with men, directly or by implication, imme- 
diately or remotely, point out and announce a Sa- 
viour. To our first parents, immediately upon the 
fall, a promise was given, in general, indeed, but 
not in obscure terfns, of deliverance and recovery, 
by one who shoufd be in a peculiar and proper sense, 
“‘ the seed of the woman.” And it is far from being 
unreasonable’ to suppose, that the skins employed to 
cover the shame of our guilty first parents, were 
taken from victims slain by divine appointment; 


who by the shedding of their blood were to typify 
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the great atonement, styled in Scripture, “ the 
‘* Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
But admitting this to be merely conjecture, we have 
the authority of God himself to affirm, that the im- 
mediate descendants of Adam offered such sacri- 
fices, and looked in faith and hope to such a pro- 
pitiation: “ For by fatth Abel offered unto God: a 
“ more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he 
«obtained witness that he was righteous, God 
“ testifying of his gifts: and by it he being dead 
“‘ vet speaketh.” The History, Character, and Con- 
duct of these Two Brothers, from the materials fur- 
nished us in Scripture, are to be the subject of this: 
Lecture. | 
Adam, with the partner of his guilt and of his 
future fortunes, being expelled from Eden, and 
hurled from all his native honours, enters on the 
possession of a globe, which was cursed for his sake. 
He feels that he is fallen from a spiritual and divine 
life, from righteousness and innocence; that he is 
become liable to death; nay, by the very act of dis- 
obedience, that he really died to goodness and hap- 
piness. But the sentence itself which condemns 
him, gives him full assurance, that his natural life, 
though forfeited, was to be reprieved; that he should 
live to labour; to eat his bread witli the sweat of his 
brow.; and not only so, but that he should be the 
means of communicating that natural life to others; 
for that Eve should become a mother, though the 
pain and sorrow of conception and child-bearing 
were to be greatly multiplied. In process Sa 
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she accordingly brings forth a son; and pain and 
sorrow are no more remembered, for joy that a man- 
child is born into the world. What she thought 
and felt upon this occasion, we learn from what she 
said, and from the name she gave her new-born son. 
With a heart overflowing with gratitude, she looks 
up to God, who had not only spared and prolonged 
her life, but made her the joyful mother of a living 
child; and who in multiplying her sorrow, had 
much more abundantly multiplied her comfort. 
Ease that succeeds anguish is doubly relished and 
enjoyed. Kindness from one whom we have of- 
fended falls with a weight pleasingly oppressive 
upon the mind. Some interpreters, and not without 
reason, suppose, that she considered the son given 
her, as the promised seed, who should bruise the 
head of the serpent; and they read her self-gratula- 
tory exclamation thus, “I have gotten ¢he man 
‘‘ from the Lord.” And how soothing to the ma- 
ternal heart must have been the hope of deliverance 
and relief for herself, and triumph over her bitter 
enemy, by means of the son of her own bowels! 
How fondly’ doth she dream of repairing the ruin 
which her frailty had brought upon her husband and 
family, by this “ first-born of many brethren!” 
‘The name she gives him signifies “ possessed,” or a 
‘* possession.” She flatters herself that she has now 
got something she can call her own; and even the 
loss of Paradise seems compensated by a dearer m- 
heritance. If there be a portion more tenderly che- 
risheg, or more highly prized than another, it is- 
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that of which David speaks, Psalm exxvii. 3%. 
‘< Lo, children are an heritage of the Lord: and the 
“ fruit of the womb is his reward. As arrows are 
‘in the hand of a mighty man; so are children of 
‘‘ the youth. Happy is the man that hath his quiver 
“ full of them: they shall not be ashamed, but 
* they shall speak with the enemies in the gate.” 
But alas! blind to futurity, with how many sorrows 
was this ‘* possession,” so exultingly triumphed in, 
about to pierce the fond maternal breast! How un- 
hke are the forebodings and wishes of parental ten- 
derness and partiality, to the destinations of Provi- 
dence, and the discoveries which time brings to 
hght! “‘ And she again bare his brother Abel.” The 
-word denotes vanity, or a breath of air. Was this 
name given him through the unreasonable prejudice 
and unjust preference of a partial mother? Or was 
it an unintentional prediction of the brevity of his 
life, and of the lamentable manner of his death? 
But the materials of which life is composed, are not 
so much its days, and months, and years; as works 
- of piety, and mercy, and justice, or thcir opposites. 
He dies in full maturity, who has lived te God and 
eternity, at whatever period, and in whatever man- 
ner he may be cut off. That life is short, though 
extended toa thousand years, which is disfigured 
with vice, which is devoted to the pursuits of time 
merely, and at.the close of which the unhappy man 
is found unreconciled to God. 

Behold this pair of brothers, then, growing in 
wisdom and in stature; gladdening their parents’: — 
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hearts. They arrive at the age of reason, of vigour, 
of activity; they feel the law of God and nature 
upon them. Though the heirs of empire, they must 
labour for their subsistence, “ Abel was a keeper of 
“ sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground.” The 
earth will no longer spontaneously yield her increase. 
The clods must be turned up, and the seed must be 
cast into the furrow, through the care, foresight, 
and industry of man, else in vain will the Heavens 
shed their influence; and in vain will the blessing of 
the Most High be expected. That cattle may fur- 
nish either the fleece for clothing, or milk for food, 
they must be protected from inclement seasons, and 
ravenous beasts ; they must be conducted to proper 
pasture, and provided with water from the brook. 
' And this is the humble origin of the first employ- 
ments which occupied our elder brethren in a state 
of nature. And here it 1s observable, that the dif- 
ferent dispositions of the brothers may be traced in 
the occupations which they followed. Pious and 
contemplative, Abel tends his flock: his profession 
affords more retirement, and more leisure, for medi~ 
tation; and the very nature of his charge forms him 
to vigilance, to providence, and to sympathy. His 
prosperity and success seem to flow immediately, 
and only, from the hands of God. Cain, more 
worldly, and selfish, betakes himself to husbandry ; 
a work of greater industry and art: the necessary 
implements of which suppose the prior invention of 
sundry branches of manufacture; and in whose 
operations, and their effects, art blending with na- 
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ture,.would claim at deast her fall proportion of ihe- 
rit and importance. But it is not the occupation 
which has merit or demerit; the man who exercises 
it is. the object of censure or of praisc. It is not 
the husbandry of Cain,. but wicked Cain the hus- 
bandman that we blame; it is not the shepherd's 
life, but good Abel the shepherd that we esteern. 
‘¢ And in process of time it came to pass, that Cain 
“‘ brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto 
“the Lord. And Abel he also brought of the first- 
“ lings of his flock, and of the fat thereof: and the 
** Lord had respect unto Abel, and to his offering.” 
‘What is any condition, any employment, uncon- 
nected with, unsupported, unadorned by religion! 
How wretched a creature is the mere citizen of this 
world, whose views, pursuits, and enjoyments, all 
terminate in time! The man who sees not his com- 
forts and his successes as coming from the hand of 
God ; and whose heart rises not in gratitude to the 
giver of all good, is a stranger to the choicest in- 
gredient in the cup of prosperity. But can God, 
the great God, stand in need of such things as these? 
¢ Ts not every beast of the forest his, and the cattle 
“upon a thousand “hills?” Yes, verily: religion 
was not instituted for the sake of God, but of man: 
for man cannot be profitable to his Maker, as he 
that is‘ wise, and good, and pious, may be unto him- 
self. Religion 1s pressed upon us ‘by the very Taw of 
our ‘natute; ae it is sbsolataly neotssary to ‘hitman 
happiness. © ; 
‘WeL.t °° + EB z fae on 
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Cain observes the fruit of the earth arrive at their 
maturity. He knows that all his care and skill, 
without the interposition of Heaven, could not have 
produced a single grain of corn. He had observed 
the seed which ke cast into the ground, dying, in 
order to be quickencd ; he saw from putrefaction a 
fresh stem springing up, and bearing thirty, sixty, 
an hundred fold; and he discerned a power more 
than human conducting this wonderful process. Of 
the first and best, therefore, he brings an offering 
unto the Lord; not to cnrich his Maker, but to do 
honour to himsclf. Abel’s flocks and herds likewise, 
through the blessing of the Almighty, increase and 
multiply; he adores the hand that makes his wealth; 
and presents the firstlings of his flock to the Lord. 
But, alas! his offering, in order to be accepted, 
must bleed and dic. The innocent lamb which he 
had tended with so much care, which he had fed 
from his hand, and had carried in his bosom, must 
by his hand be slain, must find no compassion from 
the tender sheypherd’s heart, when piety demands 
him—it must be consumed to ashes before his eyes. 
“* And the Lord had respect unto Abel, and to his 
“ offering. But unto Cain, and to his offering, he 
‘““ had not respect.” What made the difference? Not 
the nature and quality of the things offered, but 
the disposition of the offerers. Our text illustrates 
and explains the passage in Genesis, “ By Fair 
“* Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
“than Cain.” Cain came before God as a right- 
eous man; Abel asa sinner. Cain brought an of- 
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fering of acknowledgment ; Abel a propitiatory sa- 
crifice. Cain’s gift bespeaks a grateful heart; Abel's 
a contrite spirit. Cain eyes the goodness of God; 
Abel acknowledges his mercy and long-suffering. 
Cain says, “ Lord, I thank thee for all thy benefits 
** towards me;” Abel confesses, ** Lord, I am un- 
“ worthy the least of thy favours.” Cain rejoices 
in the world as a goodly portion; Abel, by faith, 
discerns and expects a better inheritance. Cain ap- 
proaches, trusting in an imperfect righteousness 
of his own, and departs unjustified; Abel draws 
nigh, depending on the perfect righteousness of a Me- 
diator, and goes away righteous in the sight of God. 

In what manner the divine approbation and dis- 
pleasure were expressed, we are not informed ;_ whe- 
ther by a celestial fire seizing and consuming the one 
offering, 
voice from Heaven, declaratory of the mind of God. 


and leaving the other untouched; or by a 


But we are assured that it was sufficiently notified to 
the parties themselves. On Abcl, undoubtedly, it 
had the effect which a sense of the favour of God 
will always produce upon a good mind, a mind which 
esteems the loving kindness of tlhe Most High more 
than life ; sweet complacency and composure of spirit, 
“the peace of God which passeth all understand- 
‘¢ ing.” . On Cain it produccth a very different effect ; 
he was very wroth, ‘and his countenance fell.” 
Men are often angry when they ought to be grieved ; 
and remorse for their own unworthiness frequently 
becomes resentment against their innocent neigh- 

E 2 ° 
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bours;. and not seldom it changes into sullenness, 
insolence, and rebellion against God Inmeelf. 7 
serve the goodness and condescension of God ; 

vouchsafes to reason with, to warn, and to pine 
this peevish, petulant man; and gives encourage- 
ment toa better temper and behaviour—*“ If thou 
‘© doest well, shalt thou not be accepted?” He pro- 
miscs to support him in his right of primogeniture, 
unworthy as he was—‘‘ To thee shall be his desire, 
‘and thou shalt rule over him ;”—but at the same 
time he points out the danger of persevering in im- 
picty, and of prosecuting his resentments—“ If thou 
< docst not well, sin lieth at the door.” But the soul, 
of which envy, malice, and revenge have taken pos- 
session, is lost to the better feelings of human na- 
ture; is deaf to remonstrance, and insensible of 
kindness. The innocent are simple and unsuspi- 
cious; intending no evil, they fear none. Cain, it 
would appear from the letter of the narration, and 
the scene where the action is laid, decoyed his bro- 
ther into solitude, under the mask of familiarity and 
friendship, ‘* he talked with him,” they were in the 
field. What a horrid aggravation of his guilt! A 
deed of violence! Murder! A good man’s, a bro- 
ther’s murder! Deliberately resolved on, craftily 
conducted, remorselessly executed! Was man’s 
first disobedience a slight evil, which introduced 
such desperate wickedness into the world; which 
transformed man into the most savage of beasts! 
‘* He rose up against Abel his brother, and slew him.” 
"Now was death for the first time seen: and seen in 
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his ghastliest form! Death before the time! The 
death of piety and goodness! Death inflicted by 
violence, and preceded by pain! Death embittered 
to the sufferer by reflecting on the hand from which 
it came; the hand of a brother, the hand which 
should have supported and protected him, which 
should have barred the door against the murderer, 
not borne the fatal instrument itself! At length the 
feeble eyes of the martyr close in peace; and the 
pain of bleeding wounds, and the pangs of fraternal 
cruelty are felt no more. “ The dust returns to the 
“earth as it was, and the spirit returns unto God 
* who gave it.” The spirit returns to God, to sce 
his unclouded face, formerly seen through the me- 
dium of natural objects, and_ of religious services ; 
to understand, and to enjoy the great mystery of 
the atonement, hitherto known only in a figure. 
Happy Abcl, thus early delivered from the sins and 
sorrows of a vain world! And thus death, at what- 
ever scason, In whatever form, and from whatever 
quarter it comes, is always unspeakably yvreat gain 
to a good man. 

Such was the hfe, and such the untimely end of 
‘& righteous Abel,” for so our blessed Lord himself 
styles him, who thus fell a martyr to religion. The 
remainder of Cain’s history; the short view given 
us of the character of his descendants, together with 
the birth of Seth, given and appointed of God to 
preserve the sacred line, to propagate the holy seed, 
in place of Abel, whom Cain slew, will, with the 
permission of God, furnish matter for another Lec- 
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ture. Let us conclude the present, by setting up 
the character of Abel as an object of esteem, ‘and 
a pattern for Imitation. 

Faith in God, and in a Saviour to come; anid 
the righteousness which is of God by faith, are the 
leading and striking features of this portrait; and 
by these, ‘‘ being dead, he yet speaketh,” or if you 
choose to adopt the marginal reading, “ is yet 
‘““ spoken of.” It is a desirable thing to enjoy a 
good name while we live, and to be remembered 
with kindness aftey we are dead. But reputation 
is the gift of others; it is often gained without 
merit, and lost without a crime. Whereas true 
goodness is a real, unualicnable possession ; it cleaves 
to us in death; it accompanies us into the world 
of spirits; it instructs the world while we live; it 
speaks from the grave; it shines in the presence 
of God in Heaven. Here, my friends, 1t is lawful 
and honourable to aspire. Permit others to get 
before you in wealth or in fame; grudge not to 
your neighbour the superiority in wit, or strength, 
or beauty: but yield to none in piety, in purity, 
in faith, in charity; aim at the highest honours of 
the Christian name; be humble, and be every thing. 

Salvation, men and brcthren, has, from the be- 
ginning, flowed in one and the same channel. 
There was not one gospel to the antcdiluvian, and 
another to the postdiluvian world; one method of 
-redemption to the Jews. and another to the Gen- 
tiles ; but ‘ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and 
6 to-day, and for ever.” Abel, Abraham, Moses, 
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David, Simeon, Paul, and all who have becn or 
shal be saved, lived and died in the faith of Christ. 
‘‘ Neither is there any salvation in any other; for 
‘there is none other name under Heaven given 
‘among men, whereby we must be saved.” Acts 
iv.12. This therefore is the great commandment 
of God to us in these days of meridian light and 
clory, namely, “‘ that we should believe on the 
‘name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love one 
‘¢ another.” 

Was Abel a type of Christ, as well as a believer 
in him? The Scripture indeed saith it not ex- 
pressly ; but surely, without straining, we may 
discern some striking marks of resemblance. What 
saith Moses? “‘ Abel was a keeper of sheep.” What 
saith Christ? “I am the good shepherd: the good 
“shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” What 
did Abel? “ He through faith brought of the 
*¢ firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof, an 
“offering unto the Lord.” What did Christ? 
“ Through the cternal Spirit he offered himself 
** without spot to.God.” Were Abel’s days cut 
short by the hand of violence? So “ Messiah, the 
“Prince, was cut off, but not for himself.” Was 
Abel hated of, and slain by his brother?’ Christ 
** was despised and rejected” of his own, and died 
by the treachery of a familar friend in whom he 
trusted, and by the cruelty of those who were his 
brethren according to the flesh. Did the blood of 
Abel cry to God from the ground, for vengeance 
on the head of him who shed it? Ab, with what 
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oppressive weight has the blood of Jesus fallen, and 
how heavily does it still lie on the heads of them, 
and of their children, who with wicked hands cruci- 
fied and slew him! Could the blood of Abel atone 
for his sin? No: but the blood of Christ cleanseth 
him, and every believer, from all sin. Yet Abel 
died as a righteous man, Christ as.a sinner. Abel, 
a guilty creature, was justified and accepted through 
an imputed mghteousness ; Christ, who was “ holy, 
‘“< harmless, undefiled, and separated from sinners,” 
was condemned and suffered, because “ the Lord 
‘¢ laid on him the iniquity of us all.” Abel suffered 
death once for all; the body of Christ was “ offered 
* once for all,” and by that one sacrifice, “ he hath 
‘< for ever perfected them that are sanctified.” But 
we pursue the similitude and the contrast no farther. 
May God bless what has been said. Amen. And 
to his holy name be praise. 
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LECTURE V. 


1 JOHN III, 11, 12. 


For this is the message that ye heard from the beginning, that 
we should Jove one another, not as Cain, who was of that 
wicked one, and slew his brother; and wherefore slew he 
him? Because his own works were evil, and his brother’s 
righteous. 


Iv isa pleasant task to attend the footsteps of the 
wise and good, through the thorny maze of human 
life: to draw nigh with the devout to the altar of 
God: to learn patience of the meek, compassion of 
the merciful, and kindness of the generous ; to love 
and admire them in life, and to regret them in 
death. But ah! how: painful to trace the progress, 
and to mark the appearances of “ the carnal mind, 
‘«‘ which is enmity against God,” and hatred to man, 
from the first conception of an ill design, to the 
final execution of a deed of horror! “ Lust, having 
® conceived, bringeth forth sin; and sin, when 
“ finished, bringeth forth death.” Nevertheless, it 
is highly important, that even objects of detestation 
should be placed before the eyes of men; that sin 
should be viewed in her native loathsomeness and 
deformity, to excite, if possible, aversion and dis- 
gust. To direct men in the journey of life, it is 
necessary to erect beacons, the admonition of hidden 
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dangers and death; as well as to set up indexes, to 
point out the right path. The two first men who 
were born into the world, are designed of Provi- 
dence to answer tlus valuable purpose to those who 
should come after them. Abel, though dead, con- 
tinues to instruct men in the excellency, amiable- 
ness, and importance of true religion; Cain stands 
to all generations a fearful example of ungovernable 
passion, hurrying a man on to blood, and plunging 
him into despair. Having considered the former as 
a pattern for imitation, we are now to consider the 
history of the latter, as affording an useful and sea- 
sonable warning to look to ourselves, “ lest we also 
be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin.” 
Cain has now accomplished his bloody purpose. 
His envied, hated rival is now removed out of sight: 
the virtues of his brother no longer reproach him ;, 
Abel stands no more in the way, to intercept the 
rays of the favour of God, or of man. Is he not 
now then at rest? No cye saw him commit the 
murder. And if it were known, who shall call him 
to account? No eye saw him! Yes, the eye of Cain 
saw him: yes, the eye of God saw him: hence the 
whole earth becomes all eye to behold him, all 
tongue to accusc him. Who shall call him toae- 
count? That shall Cain; his own conscience shall 
avenge the murder: that shall the hand of every 
man; fly whither he will; for every man.is concerned 
to destroy him, who makes light of the life of 
another: that shall God, from whom he cannat fly. - 
Revenge, like a ‘ devilish. engine,” recoils on him 
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that employs it; or like the flame of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s fiery furnacé,’ catches hold of, and destroys 
_ the ministers of vengeance, not the objects of it. 

~"'The mournful tidings must soon reach the cars of 
the afflicted parents. What were now thy feelings, 
Eve, when, he, who was expected to be a Saviour, 
turns out a destroyer? Which is the heavier af- 
fliction, a son prematurely and violently cut off; or 
a son living to present an object of horror and de- 
testation to their eyes? A pious child dead is, be- 
yond all controversy, a possession infimitely prefer- 
able to a profligate alive. Alas! what shall they do: 
To overlook the murder is to become partakers 
in the guilt of it; to punish the murderer, as justice 
demands, is to render themselves childless. Ah! 
how do the difficulties and distress of their fallen 
estate increase upon guilty men every day! ‘The 
cause, which was too hard for Adam to determine, 
God takes into his own hand. “ And the Lord 
« said unto Cain, Where is Abcl thy brother r” OF 
fences committed in secret, and offenders, whose 
power and station bid defiance to earthly tribunals, 
fall properly under the immediate’ cognizance of 
Heaven. Behold the throne is set, and the judg- 
ment opened. How meek and gentle is God with 
this murderer ? He would draw confession from his 
mouth, not as a snare, but as an indication of con- 
trition. The end which God has in view, in making 
inquiry after blood, is, net the conviction and pu- 
nishment; but the conviction, pardon, and recovery 
of the criminal. What a question, “ Where is thy 
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brother ?” put by God himself to the wretch whose 
hands were yet reeking with a brother's blood ? 
What heart, hardened through sin, dictated the re- 
ply, “I know not, am I my brother’s keeper?” 
Is this the eldest hope of the first human pair? Is 
he not rather the first-born of that accursed being, 
who is a liar and a murderer from the beginning ? 
“ T know not:” Falsehood must be called in to 
cover that wickedness which we are ashamed or 
afraid to avow. “ AmI my brothcr’s keeper ?” How 
dreadful is the progress of vice! How crime leads 
on to crime! Envy begets malice; malice inspires 
revenge ; revenge hurries on to blood; blood-guilti- 
ness seeks shelter under untruth, and untruth at- 
tempts to support itself by insolence, assurance, 
and pride: and haughtiness of spirit is but one step 
from destruction. Ah, little do men know, when 
they indulge one evil thought, or venture on one 
unwarrantable action, what the issue is to be! 
They ‘vainly flatter themselves it is in their power 
to stop when they please. But passion, like a fiery 
and unmanageable steed in the hands of an unskil- 
ful rider, by one inconsiderate stroke of the spur, 
may be excited to such a pitch of fury, as no skill 
can tame, no force restrain; but both horse and rider 
are hurried together down the precipice, and perish 
in their rage. co 

The milder, and more indirect admonitions and 
reproofs of God’s word and providence being mis- 
understood, slighted, or defied; justice is concerned, 
aud necessity requires, to speak in plainer language, 
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and to bring the charge directly home: and that se- 
verity is most awful, which was preceded by gentle- 
ness, patience, and long-suffering. God at length 
awakes to vengeance; “and he said, What hast 
“ thou done? The voice of thy brother’s blood eri- 
“eth unto me from the ground.” And mark how 
every creature arms itself in the cause of God. The 
dead earth is represented as acquiring sensibility, 
and refusing to cover blood: the silent ground be- 
comes vocal, and loudly accuses the criminal: the 
stones of the field are at war with him who has 
made God his foe: nay, the earth is made not only 
the accuser, but the punisher of the guilty ; because 
of this new transgression it falls under a heavier 
curse. Adam, for his offence, was doomed to eat 
bread with the sweat of his brow; he was doomed 
to labour, yet to labour in hope of increase: but 
Cain shall spend his strength for nought, and in 


aight 


rs 


vain. The ground shail present greater rigidity to 
the hand of cultivation: shall cast out the seed 
thrown into it, or consume and destroy it; or at 
best produce a lean and scanty crop. Cain and the 
earth are to be mutually cursed to each othe. Tt 
seems to tremble under, and shrink from the feet of 
a murderer ; it refuses henceforth to yield unto him 
her strength, and considers him as a monstrous, 
misshapen birth, of which she is ashamed, and 
which she wishes to destroy. He considers it as an 
unnatural mother, whom no pains can mollify, no 
submission reconcile. ‘ A fugitive and a vagabond 
** shalt thou be in the earth.” When the mind is 
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changed, every thing changes with it: when a man 
is at discord with himself, he is eternally from home. 
The spacious world, Cain’s hereditary domain, js be- 
come a vast solitude; of a home itis turned into a 
place of exile. The person whom all men shua is 
every where a stranger; he who is smitten of his 
own conscience is continualty surrounded with 
enemies. ‘ 
The same principle which engages men in crimi- 
nal enterprises, in the hope of impunity, throws 
them into despair, upon the denunciation of punish- 
ment. As they formerly expected much higher sa- 
tisfaction from the execution of their wicked pur- 
poses, than the most successful villany ever could 
bestow ; so now, their own guilty minds outrun the 
awards of justice itself; and thc awakened con- 
scicuce docs ample vengeance upon the offender at 
length, and it amply vindicates the cause both of 
God and man. ‘This is sfttkingly exemplified in 
the case of Cain. - [lis recent boldness and inso- 
lence are a strong contrast to his present dejection 
and terror. He now sinks under the apprehension 
of intolerable chastisements, and forebodes greater 
evils than his sentence denounced. His banish- 
ment he considers as far from being the greatest 
of the calamities of his condition; he feels himself 
excluded, hidden from the gracious presence of 
God; and, deserted of his Maker, liable to fall by 
the hand of every assailant. .But God remembers 
mercy in the midst of anger: and the life which he 
himself was graciously pleased to spare, no one-else 
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must, on any pretence whatever, presume to take 
away. He only who can bestow hife has a right to 
dispose of it. + ye 
Ye over-curious inquirers, who must needs be in- 
formed of evéry thing, what does it concern you to 
know, by what mark God distinguished Cain, to 
prevent his being killed by any one who might take 
upon himself to be the avenger of blood? Specu- 
latiogand conjecture, which with some pass for il- 
tustdlbion and knowledge, are not the objects of 
these exercises ; but whatever assists faith, whatever 
supports a sound morality, whatever conveys real 
information, inspires a taste for goodness, represses in- 
ordinate and sinful desire; whatever teaches grati- 
tude and love to God, and good-will to men, that 
we would carefully observe, and earnestly inculcate. 
_As it is no part of our intention to wander into the re- 
gions of speculation, under a pretence of elucidating 
the sacred history it #7FRtill less so to enter the lists of 
controversy. Your Lecturer has, no doubt, his opinion 
and prejudices, like other men: his prejudices, how- 
ever, he is confident to say, are on the side of truth, 
and virtue,and religion: his opinions, he bas noincli- 
nation dogmatically to propose; he neither wishes to 
make a secret of them; nor expects any one, much less 
the world, implicitly to adopt them. He is conscious of 
a desire to do good; not over anxious about fame ; 
-happy in the affection of many friends, and uncon- 
scious of having given cause to any good man to be 
his enemy. Forgive a digression, suggested by. the 
occasion, not rambled into through design ; proceed- 
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ing, not from the desire a man has,to speak of him- 
self, but from a wish, by doing it once for all, to.cut 
off all future occasion of speaking me er of the first — 
person. We return to the history. a oe 

‘¢ It shall come to pass,” says puity trembling ’ 
Cain, “ that every one that findeth me shatl slay 
“me.” This is one of the many passages of Serip- 
true, which the enemies of religien have laid hald 
of, and held forth, as contradictory to other gggts of 
Revelation, in the view of invalidating and dditec 
ing the whole. Here, they allege, Moses is incon- 
sistent with himself; in deriving the whole human 
race from the common root of Adam, and at the 
same time supposing the world so populous at the 
time of Abel’s murder, as to excite in Cain a well- 
grounded apprehension of the public resentment 
and punishment of his crimes. Either, say they, 
there were other men and en created at the 
same time with, or before horn and Eve; or else 
Cain’s fears are groundless and absurd. A learned’ 
and ingenious critic has taken the trouble to refute 
this objection, by instituting a calculation, founded 
on obvious probabilities at least, by which it ap- 






pears, that at the time of Abel’s murder, the world 


was sufficiently peopled, on the Mosaic supposition, 
that all mankind descended from Adam, to render 
the public justice an object of well-grounded appre- 
hension to guilty Cain. We pretend not to assert, » 
that the calculation of a modern author is demon- 
stration of a fact so remote :. if it be probable, itis 
sufficient for our purpose, that of doing away one of 
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the cavilsof infidelity. The birth of Seth fs fixed, 
by the history, in the one hundredth and thirtieth 
year of Adam: it ‘is therefore ‘reasonable to place 
the death of Abel-two years earlier, or near it; that 
‘#8, an the one hundréd and “twenty-eighth year of 
the world. ‘ Now though we Whould suppose,” 
says the caleulator (Saurin), “ that Adam and Eve 
“‘ had no other sofis in the year of the world one 
“hundred and twenty-éight but Cain and Abel, it 
<< must be allowed that they had daughters, who might 
“‘ early marry with those two sons. I require no 
“© more than the descendants of these two, to make 
“© a very considerable number of men upon the 
_ © earth, in the said year one hundred and twenty- 
“eight. For supposing them to have been marned 
“in the nineteenth year of the world, they might 
“‘ easily have had each of them eight children in 
“the twenty-fifth year, In twenty-five years more, 
“ the fiftieth of the wortd, their descendants in a 
“ direct line would be sixty-four persons. In the 
‘“¢ seventy-fifth year, at the same rate, they would 
“* arnount to five hundred and twelve. In the one 
«« hundredth year, to four thousand and ninety-six : 
‘‘in the one hundred and twenty-fifth year, to 
“thirty-two thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
“might.” Now, if to this calculation we add, the 
high degree of probability that Adami had many 
more sons, besides those mentioned in the record ; 
that families were geserally more numerous than 
the supposition states; that simple mannets, rural 
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employments, temperature of climate, and largeness 
of room, are circumstances inconceivably more fa- 
vourable to population, than modern facts, and Eu- 
ropean customs give us any idea of, we shall have 
no reason to think it strange, that Cain, under the 
pressure of conscious guilt, and harrowed with fear, 
which always both multiplies and magnifies objects 
far beyond their real number and size, should be 
alarmed and intimidated at the numbers of man- 
kind, who, hesupposed, were ready, and were con- 
cerned, to execute vengeance upon him. ‘“ He 
‘‘ went out,” the history informs us, “ from the 
‘‘ presence of the Lord.” Some interpreters have, 
from this expression, concluded, that even after the 
fall, God continued to reside among men, in some 
sacred spot adjoining to Eden, and in some sensible 
tokens of his gracious presence: that thither gifts 
and sacrifices were brought,.and were there offered 
up; and that from thence, Cain, for his heimous 
transgression, was banished, and excluded from the 
society and privileges of the faithful. Whatever be 
in this, we know for certain that wicked men natu- 
rally shun God, and drive him as far from their 
thoughts as they can: and in the phrase of Scrip- 
ture, God is said to “ hide his face” from wicked 
men, “ to turn his back” upon them, “ to give them 
“up,” to denote his displeasure with them. ‘ And 
‘* he dwelt,” itis added, “in the land of Nod.” It is 
the same word which ig rendered in the twelfth and 
fourteeenth verses, a vagabond. Why our transla- 
tors, in the two former verses, give the meaning, or 
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import of the word, and in the sixteenth verse the 
letters of it merely, is not easily comprehensible. 
Let it be translated throughout, and the sense is 
perfectly clear, and all ground of idle inquiry is 


‘taken away. In the twelfth verse, God denounces 


£ 


his punishment, Thou shalt not die, but be Nod, 
a vagabond in the earth. In the fourteenth verse, 
Cain recognises the justice of his sentence, and be- 
wails it; ‘* I shall be Nod, a vagabond in the earth.” 
And in the sixteenth, Moses gives us the history of 
its being put in execution, “ he went out from the 
‘« presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the land of 
*© Nod,” a vagabond, flying from place to place, 
skulking in corners, shunning the haunts of men, 
pursued incessantly by the remorseful pangs, and 


tormenting apprehensions of an ill eonscience. 


Though you remove all external danger, yet “ the 
S* wicked is as the troukled sea, which cannot rest, 
“¢.whosq waters cast up mire and dirt:” “ he isa 
‘¢ Magor missabib,” “ a terror to himself.” To live 
in perpetual fear, te live at discord with a man’s 
self, is not to live at all. ~ ; ~ - 

The posterity of Cain is represented, in Scrip- 
ture, as the first to build acity. The mutual fears 
and wants of men drive them into society ; put them 
upon raising bulwarks, devising restraints, cultivating 
the arts which afford the means of defence against at- 
tacks from without, er which amuse and divert with- 
in. The invention of music, and of manufactures 
in. brass and iron, are, accordingly, hkewise as- 
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ertbed to his descendants. When men are got to- 
gether in great multitudes, as their different talents 
will naturally whet each other to the. invention of 
new arts of life, and the cultivation of science; so 
their various passions, mingling with, and acting 
upon one another, will necessarily produce unheard 
of disorders and irregularities. Hence, in Enoch, 
the city of Cain, and in Lamech, the sixth from 
Cain, we first read of that invasion of the rights of 
mankind, polygamy, or the marrying more wives 
than one.. In a great city, as there will be many 
who omit doing their duty altogether, so there will 
be some, who will take upon them to do more than 
duty prescribes. ‘lhe unvarying nearness, or equa- 
lity, which Providence has preserved from the crea- 
tion of the world, of male and female births, is full 
demonstration, independent of all statute law, that 
the Governor of the World means every man to 
have his own wife, and every woman her own hus- 
band; that to neglect his intention in this matter, is 
an attempt tocounteract his Providence ; and that to 
outrun it is an effort, equally vain, presumptuous, 
wicked, and absurd, to mend his work. 

How long Cain lived, and when, or where, and 
in what manner he died, we have no information. 
And little satisfaction can it yield, to attend the foot- 
steps of a wicked and unhappy man, through a life 
of guilt and remorse, to a latter end of horror. 
Better for him he had never been born, than to 
have lived a sorrow to her, that bare him, detested 
and shunned of all men, @ a fugitive and a vaga- 
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“¢ bond in the earth,” a burthen and a terror to him- 
self. Better for him his name had never been 
mentioned among. posterity, than to have it trans- 
mitted to latest generations, stained with a brother's 
blood. But itis of high importance to know, that 
God, in his good time, supplied the place of right- 
eous Abel, preserved alive the holy seed, and se 
cured a succession, which should at length termi- 
nate in that “‘ promised seed,” who was “ to bruise 
«the serpent’s head,” who was “ to destroy the 
“‘ works of the devil.” “ And Adam knew his wife 
‘¢ again; and she bare a son, and called his name 
* Seth ; for God, said she, hath appointed me ano- 
“ ther sced, instead of Abel, whom Cain slew.” 

This wicked man’s history is a loud admonition to 
all, to watch over their spirits; and carefully to 
guard against the first emotions of anger, envy, hatred, 
contempt, malice, or revenge. And the words of 
‘Jesus Christ confirm and enforce the solemn warning, 
*‘ I say unto you, that whosoever is angry with his 
** brother without a cause shall be in danger of the 
«judgment; and whosoever shall say unto his bro- 
‘ther, Raca, shall be in danger of the council: but 
“‘ whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger 
“ of hell-fire. Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to 
“ the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
‘hath aught against thee ; Leave there thy gift be- 
“fore the altar, and go thy way; first be recon- 
« ciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
“ gift.” Matt. v. 22—. 

Hold thy bloody hand, son, daughter of murde- 
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rous Cain! why should a brother, a sister fall by it! 
That furious look is a dagger; that unkind word has 
made the blood, the heart’s blood to follow it. 
Daughter of murderous Cain; a female hand 
armed with a sword, lifted up to slay, dipped in 
blood! No, she wields a more deadly weapon, she 
brandishes an envemoned tongue: poison more fatal 
than that of asps is under her lips ; it is not the body 
that suffers, when that unruly member moves; It 1s 
the spirit, itis the spirit that bleeds: the man dies, 
and sees not who it was that huit him; he perishes 
in the best part of himself, his good name is blasted ; 
and what has he left worth possessing? The sight 
of alittle material blood makes her faint: a dead 
corse terrifies and shocks her; but she can calmly, 
_ and with delight, sit down to that horrid sacrifice, a 
murdered, mangled reputation ! | 
But the history, also, in its connexion, inspires 
holy joy and confidence in God, by representing 
the constant, seasonable, and suitable interpositions 
of his Providence, according to the various exigen- 
cies of mankind. Devils and wicked men are con- 
tinually aiming at defacing his image, at marring 
his work ; but they cannot prevail. The purposes 
of the divine wisdom and mercy are not to be de- 
feated by the united efforts of carth and hell. Abel 
; dies, but Seth starts up in his room. Jesus expires 
on the cross, but “ through death destroys bim that 
“had the power of death, that is, the Devil. P 
“« Surely, O Lord, the wratliBF man shall praise ‘thee, 
s and the remainder of wrath thou shalt restrain,” 
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LECTURE VI. 


GENESIS, V. 24. 
And Enoch walked with God, and he was not; for God took him. 


THE regular and uniform dominion of the laws of 
nature, or the occasional suspension and alteration 
of them, are equally a proof of the Being and Pro- 
vidence of God. Whether the sun with uninter- 
rupted speed continues to perform his daily and 
annual course; or whether he “ stands still in 
‘“‘ Gibeon,” or “ goes back on the dial of Ahaz ;” 
the interposition of the Most High is equally ap- 
' parent, and is equally to be adored. And why may 
‘not He, who “ has appointed unto all men once to 
die,” in order to make his power known, and his 
goodness felt, exhibit here and there an illustrious 
exemption from the power of the grave, and thereby 
vindicate his sovereign rights as the great arbiter 
and disposer of life and death. 
To fallen Adam it was denounced, “ Dust thou 
“ art, and to dust thou shalt return?” “ by one man 
‘‘ gin entered into the world, and death | by sin, and 
‘* so death passed upon all men,, for that all have 
. © sinned :” But, behold, the mortal sentence ‘iste. 
mitted in favour of Enoch, the seventh from Adam ; 
beho]d the order of;@ature is altered, the decree of 
Heaven is dispensed with; he is “ translated 
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“without tasting of death.” When an event, so 
entirely out of course, takes place, it is natural, 
and not unprofitable, to inquire into the causes of 
it; for when the issue is singular and. uncommon, 
we justly conclude that the circumstances which led 
to it were likewise singular and uncommon. The 
Holy Scriptures afford us, but sparingly, materials 
for a life, which concluded so very differently from 
that of other men; but what they have furnished 
. is striking and instructive. 

The venerable father of the human race had now 
himself paid the debt of nature. The curse of the 
broken law had been seen and felt in the unnatural 
4nd prematute death of Abel; and was at length 
inflicted, in the departure of Adam, at the mature 
age of nine hundred and thirty years. The events 
which had hitherto taken place from the fall, were 
so many successive demonstrations of the justice of 
God ; under the weight of which, men were, one 
after another, sinking into the grave. All that 
mercy had as yet done, was to grant a reprieve of 
forfeited life: and death, though delayed to the 
thousandth year, is still bitterness in the end. We 
may reasonably suppose the faithful themselves to 
have been overwhelmed at the sight of so many 
vials of wrath, poured out from time to time on 
their guilty race: and that they were incapable of 
discovering the promises of favour and triumph, of 
life and immortality, through the obscure veil of 
that promise, “ the seed of ii woman shall bruise 
“the head of the serpent.” 9 
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indeed discavered a faith in God, which raised the 
spirit above the fear and the stroke of death; and 
good men like him would be Ied in their dying 
moments, with holy confidence and joy, to commit 
their departing souls to God, as unto a faithful 
Creator; but the dody evidently returned to its dust, 
suffered corruption, and was dissolved. Religion 
accordingly furnished, as yet, but imperfectly, one 
of the most powerfal motives which it proposes to 
bring men unto God, “ as the rewarder of all them 
“that diligently seek him.” But at length He 
vouchsafes to unveil the invisible world; and shows 
it to be possible “ for flesh and blood to inherit the 
“ kingdom of God.” Within fifty-seven years from 
the time that Adam was laid in the dust, Enoch, 
without undergoing that change, passes immediataly 
into the presence and paradise of God. And thus 
there was placed before the eyes of the church, and 
of the world, in that carly period, an anticipated 
view and example of the final victory which the 
Messiah was at last to obtain over death, and all the 
other enemies of man’s salvation. . 
s Enoch, however illustrious and distinguished in 
his latter end, as well as by the superior sanctity of 
his life, came into the world in the usual manner, 
and fulfilled the-duties of the ordinary relations of 
human life, while he continued in it. One great 
branch of holy walking with God, is useful walking 
among men. Having, to the proper period, lived 
in the obedience andgiubjection of a son, he in due 
tune becomes the master of-a family and a father ; 
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for Methuselah was born to him in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age, a period earlier than that at which 
any of the Patriarchs, according to the record, be- 
came a parent, except his grandfather Mahalaleel. 
It is not the religion of God, which withdraws, or 
excludes men from society ; and teaches disrespect 
to the secular destinations of Providence, or the re- 
lative obligations and connexions of life. No, itis 
the religion of Satan, which would represent as im- 
pure, what God declares pure, and permits to all, 
enjoms upon all; it is “a seducing spirit, and a 
“ doctrine of Devils,” which forbids to marry, 
“which God hath created to be received with 
‘ thanksgiving of them who believe and know the 
“ truth.” What, is a wretched solitary monk in 
his cell holier than Enoch, the father of a numerous 
family, who pleased God, so as to be rewarded with 
exemption from death, and with immediate admis- 
sion into the kingdom of Heaven? He who lives 
unconnected, wilfully contracts his sphere of, being 
useful and of doing good; he wickedly hides his ta- 

. lent in the ground: he robs God, his country and 
his kindred, of services which they have a just right 
to expect from him. - 

« Again, this holy man degerves our notice, as one 
of the great ancestors of the human race; as a link 
in the mighty chain of Providence, which was gra- 
dually brigging on that eventful period, that fulness 
of time, “‘ when the first-born among many bre- 
“‘ thren,” last in order of sitecession, but first in 
dignity, should come for our salyation. Enoch was 
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born in the year of the world six hundred and 
twenty-two. Adam died fifty-seven years before 
his translation. Of consequence they were contem- 
poraries, or lived together, for no less a period than 
three hundred and eight years. Adam’s whole stock 
of natural and divine knowledge might accordingly 
have been, and most probably was, communicated, 
by word of mouth, to Enoch, in so long a course 
of years: and much did he profit by a communica- 
tion so important. And this, by the way, instructs 
us in one final cause of the longevity of the Patri- 
archs in the antediluvian world. As there was then 
no written word, no transferable record of divine 
truth, all religious knowledge must have been greatly 
marred and impaired, if not entirely lost, in the rapid 
lapse of generations, reduced to the present short 
standard ‘of half a century. But God graciously 
lengthened out life then to many centuries; whereby 
the father was enabled to instruct his posterity of 
the seventh or eighth generation, in the things 
which he himself had received immediately from 
the fountain of all truth and knowledge. Thus are 
the dispensations of Providence suited to the heces- 
sities of mankind; thus can God remedy every in- | 
“conveniency, and make up every defect, 1n a way pe 
culiar to himself. But to proceed— ) 
Enoch was an illustrious person, not only in the 
church, but among the heathen. Eusebius, the 
famous ecclesiastical historian, who flourished and 
wrote in the fourth’ century of the Christian era, 
quotes’ Eupolemus, a heathen author of credit, as 
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affirming, that the Babylonians consider Enoch as 
the author of their astrology; and allege, that he is 
the same who 1s called Atlas by the Greeks, who 
from his profound skill in natural objects, and par- 
ticularly from his discoveries in astronomy, was hy- 
perbolically said to sustain the heavens on his shoul- 
ders. The expression, “ Enoch walked with God,” 
is, in conformity to this opinion, interpreted of his 
close and intense application to the study of Nature, 
and of the great additions to the public stock of ac- 
quired knowledge, which he made, in consequence 
of it. That this may warrantably be supposed to 
constitute one branch of “ walking with God,” we 
are not disposed to deny. The study of Nature is 
honourable, pleasing, and improving, and “ the in- 
“‘ visible things of God” may be clearly traced in 
“ the things that are made.” But had Enoch been 
merely a great naturalist, a sagacious astronomer, 
or a profound soothsayer, he had not been trans- 
mitted to future generations by a distinction so ho- 
nourable and so uncommon; nor had his history 
merited so much of your attention as has already 
been bestowed upon it. Whether he was an adept 
in the science of Nature or not, we know, upon the 
best authority, that he was a great “ prophet,” for 
*Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ, in his general 
Epistle, quotes him in that quality, in these words : 
“ Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied 
“of these, saying, Behold the Lord cometh with 
“ ten thousands of his saints, to execute judgment 
“ ypen all, and to convince all that are ungodly 
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“ among them, of their ungodly deeds, which they 
“have ungodly committed, and of all‘their hard 
** speeches, which ungodly sinners have spoken 
“against him.” Jude, 14,15. Now itis no busi- 
ness of ours to inquire in what record Jude found 
this prophecy of Enoch; it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose that an Apostle of the Lord delivers it as such. 

Our purpose 1s not to answer the objections, and 
refute the cavils of unbelievers, but, humbly to at- 
tempt to illustrate, enforce, and apply Scripture 
truth, to those who receive the Bible as the word 
of God; as the guide of their faith, the source of 
their hope, and the rule of their life. From the 
prophecy itself, it is of importance to observe how 
early, and how powerfully the doctrine of a judg- 
ment to come was taught to the world. How clearly 
do those men discern, whose eyes are opened: by the 
spirit of the living God! How vast and how pro- 
found must that intelligence be, which can com+ 
municate, even to man, the fore-knowledge of events 
the most remote; which revealed to Enoch, in the 
very infancy of the world, the awful day of its dis- 
solution! 

In this holy man it is apparent, that the grace of 
God's Spirit accompanied his.gifts; the spirit of pro- 
phecy blended with the spirit of “ faith, and love, 
“and of a sound mind.” ‘Not like Balaam, who 
saw in prophetic vision the star of Jacob arising, 
but in belief shut his eyes against its light; who 
desezied things to come by the inspiration of the 
living God, but sottishly yielded homage to them 
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who are no gods; who lived a prophet, but died an 
idolater: not like Caiaphas, who following the im- 
pulse of his own passions, and governed by the 
prejudice of a blinded mind, uttered a truth which 
he was not aware of; stumbled on a prediction 
which he was unknowingly, undesignedly, helping 
to fulfil: but Enoch, impressed with the solemn 
truth which he preached to others, daily improved 
by it himself. How apt are men to err in this res- 
pect! They earnestly covet the gifts, which are 
dispensed but to a few, and are not always sanctified 
to the possessor; while they are careless about the 
graces which God is ever ready to bestow upon all, 
and which always accompany salvation. Let me 
possess, O God, an humble and a charitable spirit, 
though with the simplicity of a child, rather than 
sneak with the tongue of men, or of angels,” and 
be destitute of it. 

This leads us to the interesting, important, and 
instructive part of Enoch’s history, namely, his 
moral and religious character, expressed in these few 
but cemprehensive words, “ Enoch walked with 
* God.” Every thing else is transitory and fading. 
Youthful vigour and beauty are but the short-lived 
fiewers of the Spring, which die as soon as they 
are born; the honemrable distinctions of this world 
are bubbles of empty air, which burst in a mo- 
ment and q@isappear for ever ;. scientific researches 
and discoveries are only the amusements of chil- 
dren, who know but in part, and see as “ in a.glass 
“ darkly ;” but holy walking with God is the bo- 
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nourable employment of a man; it is a permanent 
and perennial source of satisfaction; it is the essence 
of life; the cure of pain; the conqueror of death ; 
the gate of immortality; it is Heaven upon earth, 
And wherein does it consist? ‘“ Can two walk to- 
“ gether, except they be agreed?” No. Walking 
with God must therefore commence in reconciliation 
to God: and Scripture knows, acknowledges, 
teaches no way of reconciliation but one. And the 
sacred commentator on the passage and character 
under review, lays down this great leading principle 
of religion, as the foundation of Enoch’s holy con- 
versation, and of the honours which he of conse- 
quence attained: “‘ By faith Enoch was translated, 
‘‘ that he should not see death, and was not found, 
“‘ because God had translated him: for before his 
“‘ translation he had this testimony, that he pleased 
“ God. But without faith it is impossible to please 
“him: for he that cometh to God must believe 
‘‘ that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that 
“ diligently seek him.” Heb. x1. 5, 6. Now, in 
every age of the world, faith has but one and the 
same abject. From Abel down to the youngest of 
the Prophets, and from the fisherman who left his 
nets, and his worldly all, to follow Jesus, to the 
end of time, the being, the nature, and the will of 
God have been, and can be, savingly, known, and 
the mercy of God savingly embraced, only eneP 
__a Mediator. 

*:Qn this foundation, what a superstructure of 
- Holiness may be raised: What gratitude, love, sub- 
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mission, and obedience to God! What complacency 
and delight in him! What kindness, compassion, 
forbearance, beneficence, and charity towards men! 
What gentleness, mceekness, purity, peace; to 
adorn, to compose, to tranquillise, to bless the man 
himself! What constancy, perseverance, uniformity, 
increase in goodness! What venerability as a pa 
triarch! What dignity as a sovereign! What sanc- 
tity as a priest; What respectability as a husband, 
a father, a master! What utility as a pattern and 
example! And such an one was Enoch; thus he 
lived and walked with God; and thus escaped death, 
that end of all men: ‘“ He was not; for God took 
“him.” This is the last memorable particular of 
his history. About the import of the words we can 
be at ro loss, after the Apostle has explained them, 
by Ins being “ translated that he should not see 
“ death.” With the manner of that translation we 
have nothing to do, as Scripture is silent. If God 
intended it to be a public admonition or encotrage- 
ment to the men of that generation, we may rest 
assured he gave full and satisfactory evidence con- 
cerning it. That he meant it to afford universal and 
everlasting instruction to mankind, it is impossible 
to doubt, from his giving it so honourable and so 
distinguished a place in his word. And what is the 
instruction which it administers to the world ? Sim- 
ply this, that a life of faith and holiness is but one 
remove from glory: that Heaven descended to 
earth will quickly raise men from earth to Heaven: 
that death, either averted, or overcome and de- 
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stroyed, will at length open a passage to perfect 
union with God, and enjoyment of Him. Why 
should I detain you, to relate the dreams of vision- 
aries, and the fables of impostors, respecting the 
manner in which God disposed of Enoch after his 
assumption? ‘There is no edification, and indeed but 
little amusement in the bold fictions of a Mahomet, 
or the wild conjectures of a Jewish Rabbin. We 
acknowledge no other paradise, or habitation of the 
blessed, but that represented in Scripture, as the 
place where God gives the brightest evidences of his 
gracious presence, and communicates his glory in 
full splendour. ‘That, to which Jesus on the cross 
promised to conduct the penitent thief. That which 
Paul calls the ¢hird Heaven: and which in other 
places of the Bible is denominated Heaven simply 
and by way of excellency. ‘Thither was Enoch 
taken; thither also did Elijah, two thousand one 
hundred and twenty-one years afterward, mount on 
a chariot of fire, and the wings of a whirlwind; and 
finally, thither at length, in placid majesty, ascended 
the Captain of our Salvation, “ leading captivity 
“* captive.” 

Thus, in each of the three great .periods of the 
church, was exhibited an instance of a man taken 
up into Heaven, body and spirit, as a support and 
encouragement to the hope of believers, of attaining 
the same felicity. Enoch, before the law was 
given; Elijah, under the legal economy; and Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of men, under the evangelical 
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dispensation. And God, in conducting these events, 
has gradually disclosed life and immortality, from 
the dawning of the morning light, fo the full glory 
of meridian splendour. It was a soothing, and an 
animating spectacle for the faithful of the first world, 
to see a good man vanish away, and after living his 
period on earth, in piety, purity, and peace, lodged, 
not in a tomb, but in the bosom of God. It was 
yet a stronger presumption of immortality, to those 
who lived in the second period, to see the Heavens 
opened for the reception of one of their prophets ; 
and celestial ministers in flaming fire, not of anger, 
but of love, sent to conduct him to the place of the 
blessed. But it is a demonstration to Christians, 
and indeed the earnest and pledge of their inheri- 
tance, to see the great Author and Finisher of their 
faith, gradually and majestically rising through 
those vast regions which separate carth from Heaven ; 
and to hear the church triumphant summoning the 
gates of the palace of glory to be opened, to receive 
the King of Glory, on his coming to prepare man- 
sions of bliss for their reception, when the days of 
their probation are ended. “ Such an High Priest 
“ became us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, se- 
“* parate from sinners, and made higher than the 
“© Heavens.” 

Enoch, Elijah, and Christ, in certain views, can 
be compared only with each other; but in all things, 
HE must have the pre-eminence. They prophesied 
through the power and virtue of the spirit given 
unto them; he is the giver of that spirit to them 
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and to all the prophets. As mere men, fhey must 
have had their infirmities, and the infirmities of one 
of them are upon record; but he knew infirmity only 
by a fellow feeling with the miserable, and he is the 
atonement for their sins. By the power and mercy 
of God, they were ¢aken-up into Heaven; by his 
own power he ascended on high; they as servants, 
he as the eternal Son of God. In chem, we have a 
repeated instance of bodies glorified without suffer- 
ing death; he “ was dead, and is alive again,” and 
carried to Heaven a body which had been laid in 
the tomb. In them we have an object of admira- 
tion and astonishment; in him, a pattern for imita- 
tion, a Saviour in whom to trust, a ground of hope 
whereon to rest. Faith exemptcd them from death; 
and faith shall at length redeem all the followers of 
the Lamb from the power of the grave. Enoch 
and Elijah ascended as solitary individuals, Christ 
as the first fruits of them that sleep; and “ lifted 
“up,” is drawing an elect world unto him. They 
were admitted to regions unknown, and among so- 
ciety untried: he only returned to the place from 
whence he came. 

We conclude the history of Enoch with this 
obvious, but, we trust, not useless reflection-—That 
those lives which deserve most to be had in remem- 
brance, are most casily recorded, and consist of 
fewest articles. The history of an Enoch 1s com- 
prised in three words, while the exploits of an Alex- 
ander, a Cesar, or any other of the scourges and 
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destroyers of mankind, swell to many volumes. 
But what comparison is there between the bubble 
reputation, bestowed by historians, poets, or orators, 
on the worthless and the wicked, and the solid, 
sterling praise conferred on the wise and good, by 
the spirit of God, by whom actions are weighed, 
and who will at last “ bring every secret thing into 
“judgment?” And woe be unto them, who love 
the praise of men more than the praise of God. _ 

Into what a little measure shrinks the svhole his- 
tory of mankind previous to the flood; though a 
period of no less than one thousand six hundred 
and fifty-six years! To that great revolution of the 
world we are now brought; and the following Lec- 
ture, if God permit, will contain the first part of 
the History of Noah; in whose person, the old and 
new worlds, through the vast chasm of the deluge, 
were connected together; and \:ho is exhrbited in 
Sc. .,.ure as a type of him, in whose person Heaven 
anc carth are united, and by whom all things are to 
be ysade new. May God bless what has been 
spoken. Amen. 
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LECTURE V 


GENESIS V. 28, 2 


And Lamech lived an hundred eighty and two years, and begat 
a son: and he called his name Noah, saying, This same shall 
comfort us concerning our work and toil of our hands, be- 
cause of the ground which the Lord hath cursed. 


THE fortunes and characters of men are various 
as their faccs. What diversity has appeared in the 
lives, and in the latter end, of those persons whose 
history has already passed under our review, in the 
course of these Exercises! Adam experienced a 
change more bitter than death. Abel perished by 
the hand. of his brother. The murderer becomes a 
terror to himself, lives in exile, and dies unnoticed, 
Enoch is gloriously exempted from the stroke of 
death, and carried directly to Heaven. Noah sur. 
vives the whole human race, his own family ex- 
cepted ; lives to behold a world destroyed, and a 
world restored. 

We are now arrived at that memorable revolution, 
of which there exist so many striking marks on the 
external appearance of the globe; of which there 
are such frequent and distinct intimations in the tra- 
ditional monuments and records of all the learned 
nations of antiquity; and of which it has pleased 
God to give such an ample and circumstantial detail 
in Scripture, 
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~ Concerning Noah great expectations were formed, 
from the moment of his birth. The world was ar- 
rived at an uncommon pitch of corruption and de- 
generacy. The natural evils which flesh is heir to» 
were prodigiously. increased by irreligion and vice; 
so that the earth groaned, as it were, under the. 
curse of God, through the violence and impiety of 
men. lLamech, the father of Noah, with the fond- 
ness and partiality of parental affection, flatters 
himself that his new-born son would prove a com- 
fort to himself, and a blessing to mankind; and, 
most probably directed by the spirit of prophecy, 
bestows upon him a name significant of his future 
character and conduct; of the station which he was 
destined to fill, and the purpose which he was in- 
tended to serve, in the plan of Providence. He 
had the satisfaction of living to see his expectations 
realized ; and his eyes closed in peace at a good old 
age, five years before that great calamity which over- 
whelmed the human race—the deluge. 

Scripture accounts for the universal depravity of 
that awful period, in these words, “ And it came 
** to pass, when men began to multiply on the face 
‘‘ of the earth, and daughters were born unto them, 
*‘ that the sons of God saw the daughters of men, 
‘“‘ that they were fair; and they took them wives of 
* all which they chose.” Gen. vi. 1, 2, These ex- 
pressions the most respectable and judicious inter- 
preters explain, as descriptive of unhallowed and 
imprudent intermarriages between the posterity of 
pious Seth, here called “ the sons of God,” and 
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the female descendants of wicked Cain, denominated 
the “daughters of men.” Attracted by external 
and transitory charms, they form alliances incon- 
sistent with wisdom, and disallowed of Heaven 
The invention of the fine arts being in the family 
‘of Cain, it is not absurd to suppose, that these were 
called in aid to personal beauty; and that the al- 
lurements of music and dress in particular were 
employed by the daughters of Jubal, “:the father 
“of all such as handle the harp and organ,”? and 
of Tubal-Cain, “ the instructor of every artificer in 
“‘ brass and iron,” to support the impression already 
made by their fair looks. What ensued: That 
which will always happen to piety unwisely and 
unequally yoking itself with irreligion and profa- 
nity: the evil principle, ever being much more 
powerful to pervert the good, than the good to re- 
form ‘the evil. Giants are said to have been the 
issue of those unfortunate marriages ; literally, per. 
haps, men of huge stature, like the sons of Anak 
in latter times: certainly, men of lofty, aspiring, 
haughty minds; the heirs to the pride, vanity, and 
presumption of their mothers, more than to the 
decency, wisdom, and piety of their male ances- 
tors. That corruption must have been general in- 
deed, which comprehended all, save Noah and his 
household; and it must have been very grievous, 
to constrain the Spirit of God to employ language 
so strong and so expressive as this, on the occasion: 
“* And it repented the Lord that he had made man 
“on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. 
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“ And the Lord said, I will destroy man, whom I 
“¢ have created, from the face of the earth, both man 
‘“‘ and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls 
“‘ of the air; for it repenteth me that I have made 
“them.” When the whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart faint, dissolution and destruction cannot 
be at a great distance. ** But Noah was a just 
‘man, and perfect in his gencrations; and Noah 
“‘ walked with God.” How honourable for Noah 
to stand thus single, thus distinguished! Goodness 
supported and kept in countenance by the mode, 
and by multitudes, is amiable and praise-worthy; 
but goodness single and alone; goodness stemming 
the torrent, resisting the contagion of example, des- 
pising the. universal sneer, braving univevsal oppo- 
sition, such goodness is superior to all praise: and 
such was the goodness of Noah.* He distinguished 
himself in the midst of an adulterous and sinful 
generation, by his piety, righteousness, and zeal ; 
and God, who suffers none to lose at his hand, dis- 
tinguishes him by special marks of his: favour. 
“ But Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord.” 

- Of no character does Scripture speak more highly 
than of Noah’s: “ he was a just man, and perfect 
‘in his generations, and walked with God.” In 
gencral calamities, it must: needs happen that the 
innocent suffer with the guilty. But im some cases, 
Providence is pleased specially to interpose for the 
deliverance of gaod men. Rather than one worthy 
family should perish in the deluge, a whole world 
of transgressors is respited, till the means of safety 
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for that family are provided. Is a sinful city or 
nation spared ? we may rest assured there are some 
valuable, pious persons among them. According to 
the idea suggested by our blessed Lord, the right- 
eous are “ the salt of the earth,” that which seasons 
the whole mass, and preserves it from putrefaction 
and corruption. The Apostle Peter styles Noah 
“ a preacher of rightcousness.” He was not carried 
away by the prevailing profligacy of his day. He 
preached by a holy dissent from the prevailing 
maxims and practices of the times. He preached 
by an open and bold remonstrance against the ge- 
neral dissoluteness and impiety. And he preached 
at length by his works; by the construction and 
fitting up of the ark for the preservation of himself 
and family, and for saving aliye a breed of the va- 
rious sorts of fowls and animals. 

It is with pleasure we once more refer you to the 
sacred Expositor of the antediluvian history: “ By 
“ faith,” says he, «© Noah being warned of God of 
‘“‘ things not seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared 
‘‘ an ark, to the saving of his house; by the which 
* he condemned the world, and became heir of the 
“ righteousness which is by faith.” Heb. xi. 7. 
Here a crowd of ideas rush ‘upon us at once. Be- 
hold the great God in the midst of judgment re- 
membering mercy. He will not destroy the right- 
eous with the wicked. But God will not vouchsafe 
to perform that immediately by a miracle, which 
may be effected by the blessing of lis Providencé 
upon human foresight, industry, and diligence. He 
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who was pleased to save Enoch, by translating him 
to Heaven without tasting death, thought fit to pre- 
serve Noah by means of an ark of his own builde 
ing. The design and contrivance is God’s; the 
execution is man’s. He who could have transported 
Noah to a different sphere, and have lodged him 
there in safety, till the waters of the flood had 
abated, kept him alive and in safety, rolling in the 
ark, upon the face of the mighty waters. He, who 
in the morning of the sixth day, by the Almighty 
fiat, created at first the whole animal world, and 
though lost, could have ina moment replaced it, by 
the word of his power, thought proper to preserve 
alive the race of animals, by providing a place of 
refuge, and by a special instinct of his Providence, 
warning them of their approaching danger, and con- 
ducting them to shelter, 

Behold, dreadful to think! the patience of Ged 
at last exhausted: and the decree goes forth. “‘ The 
“ earth also was corrupt before God: and the earth 
“‘ was filled with violence. And God looked upon 
‘ the earth, and behold, it was corrupt: for all fleslr 
“ had corrupted his way upon the earth. And God 
“ said unto Noah, The end of all flesh 1s come be- 
“fore me; for the earth js filled with violence 
“ through them; and behold I will destroy them 
“ with the. earth.” Gen. vi. 11—13. God has 
warned, threatened, borne with men in vain; and 
Noah has preached to them in vain. The day of 
- the Lord is come,:and who shall be able to stand? 
And who hath seen, heard of, or is able to conceive 
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a calamity so dreadful? “ The end of all flesh is 
“come. I will destroy them with the earth.” Im- 
rfiediately upon the fall, universal nature underwent 
a change. The mild influences of the Heavens 
were changed or withheld; the earth refused to 
yield her increase to the hand of the cultivator: but 
the’ full extent and awful import of the curse was 
never felt till now. By the deluge the whole face 
of nature was to be altered; the solid globe dis- 
solved and disjointed; its parts torn asunder from 
each other; its fertility diminished; that it might 
present to all future gencrations, a magnificent pa- 
lace, but in ruins;' the mere skeleton of ancient 
splendour. | 

Some ingenious men have supposed, that at this 
period, the position and motion of ‘our earth, with 
respect to the sun, were changed: that till then it 
was so situated in relation to the heavenly bodies, as 
to possess an equal and universal temperature of air; 
that hitherto a perpetual Spring went hand in hand 
with an abundant Autumn: but that then it was 
placed in the slanting and oblique situation, which 
occasions diversity of climates and seasons; which 
exposes one part to the burning and direct rays of 
the sun: binds another up‘in perpetual chains of 
darkness and ice; gives birth to volcanos, earth- 
quakes, tempests, hurricanes, and all that tribe of na- 
tural evils which afflict the wretched children of men. 
The effects, undoubtedly, must have been wonder- 
ful, as the event itself is altogether preternatural. I 
have no intention of going at present into a discus- 
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sion of the question, whether the extent of the flood * 
was urliversally over a// the earth ; nor into a philo- 
sophical investigation of the means employed in pro- 
ducing a phenomenon so singular. Taking the 
Bible account of the matter in its literal import, we 
will rather make such reflections upon it as may, by 
the blessing of God, promote the interests of fafth 
and of holiness in our hearts and lives. 

Behold, then, the venerable sage, at the admori- 
tion of Heaven, undertaking his great work. The 
foundation is laid; the fabric advances; and every 
stroke of the axc or hammer summons a thoughtless 
and a guilty world to repentance; but “ they will 
* not hear, they will not lay it to heart.” I see the 
good man maligned, derided, insulted. In their 
gasety of heart, they scornfully style the ark Noah's 
folly. The work is finished, but they continue to 
sing, dance, and play; and many, it is probable, 
have an active hand in the construction of that ma+ 
chine, to which they scorn to resort for shelter from 
the impending danger. Noah is not to be divert-* 
ed from his purpose. Neither the immensity of the 
undertaking, nor the length of time which it requir- 
ed, nor the opposition which he meets with from an 
unbelieving gencration, discourage him in the pro- 
secution of a design, planed by infinite wisdom, and 
recommended by Divine mercy. 

How the whole tribe of commentators have gone 
into the opinion, that the space of one hundred and 
twenty years were employed in building the ark, is 
strange and unaccountable. It appears not on the 
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face of the history: it is irreconcileable to reason 
and experience : as without a miracle, the parts first 
constructed must have failed and decayed before the 
latter parts were finished: and it expressly contra- 
dicts the chronological detail of the facts, as deliver- 
éd tous in Scripture. For Noah was five hundred 
years ‘old at the birth of his eldest son. When the 
order for building the ark was given, all his three 
sens were married, as we learn from the following 
passage: “ But with thee will I establish my cove. 
«‘ nant: and thou shalt come into the ark, thou, 
“ and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives 
“ with thee.” Gen. vi. 18. The youngest therefore 
may reasonably be supposed to have seen his fiftieth 
year: and the flood came upon the earth in the six 
‘hundredth year of Noah’s life; there is left, then, a 
period considerably less than fifty ycars, for the execu- 
tion of the work ; and it most probably occupied a 
much shorter space than even that. 

Some minute inquirers have taken the trouble to 
‘calculate the solid contents, and thence to estimate 
the burthen of this wonderful vessel. A cubit is 
the distance, in a full grown man, from the elbow to 
the tip of the middle finger; for the conveniency of 
calculation, it has been fixed at a foot and a half of 
common measure. Upon this supposition the ark 
contained one million, seven hutdred and cighty- 
one thousand, three hundred and forty-six cubical 
feet; which, according to the usual allowance of 
forty-two feet to a ton, or two thousand pounds 
weight, makes the whole burthen to be forty-two 
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thousand four hundred and thirteen tons; which is 
considerably more than the burthens of forty ships 
of one thousand tons each. Such was the vast un- 
wieldy fabric, entrusted, without mast, sail, rudder, 
or compass, to the mercy of the waves; and which 
contained the saved remnant of the human race, and 
of the animal creation, with all necessary accom- 
modation and provision for the space of more than 
a year. 

Behold, then, the four-footed and the feathered 
tribes, each according to his kind, by a peculiar in- 
‘stinct from Heaven, flocking to Noah, for protection 
from the threatening tempest, as formerly they did 
to Adam, to receive their names. The beasts take 
warning and hide themselves ; but men, more stupid 
than the brutes, sin on, till they are destroyed. 
Every thing announced a storm gathering. Noah 
preaches to the last hour; adinonishes, entreats, 
threatens, and invites. What means that preterna- 
tural gathering together of the brute creation to onc 
place? How come they in a moment to change their 
nature; to seck what before they shunned ;—to 
forget all animosity towards each other? Whence is 
it that “ the wolf dwells with the lamb, the leopard 
“ lies down with the kid, and the young lion and 
“ the fatling together?” What so brutish and in- 
corrigible as men given up to their own lusts! 

At length all is safely housed, from the dove to 
the raven, and.God shuts in Noah with his charge. 
When lo! the face of Heaven is covered with black- 
ness. Nature shudders at the frown of an angry 
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God—the windows of Heaven are opened ; the rain 
descends amain ; the barriers that confined the ocean 
to its appointed bed are removed, andthe waters from 
beneath start up to meet the waters coming down 
from above, and join their streams to avenge a holy 
and righteous God of his adversaries. The gradual in- 
crease of the calamity is a dreadful aggravation of its 
horror. Thick clouds first gave the alarm. Rain 
uncommonly heavy, and of longer than ordinary 
continuance, increases the growing surprise and con- 
sternation. The voice of mirth is heard no more, and 
‘all the daughters of music are brought low.” 
By degrees the rivers swelling over their banks, and 
seas forgetting their shores, render the plains and 
the vallies no places of safety. But the lofty moun- 
tains will afford a refuge from the growing plague. 
Thither, in trembling hope, the wretches fly. The 
gathered tempest will surely spend itself, and se- 
renity return. Ah, vain hope! the swelling surge 
gains continually upon them; all is become sea ; 
the foundations of the hills are shaken by the tide; it 
advances upon them. As their last resource they 
chmb the trees which cover the mountain tops, and 
cling to them in despair. Their neighbours and 
friends sink in the gulf before their eyes! their 
ears are filled with the shrieks of them that perish. 
All is amazement and horror. At length they are 
all overtaken and overwhelmed. To have lengt 

ed their miserable existence so long by vain efforts, 
is only to have lengthened out anguish. To fill up 
the measure of their misery, they perish in sight of 
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a place of security which they cannot reach; they 
perish with the bitter remorse of having despised and 
rejected the means of escape, when they had them in 
their power; like the rich man in hell, whose tor- 
_mment-was grievously augmented by the sight of La- 
zarus afar off, in the bosom of Abraham. 

Compare with these, the feelings of Noah and his 
little family within the ark. They enjoy a refuge 
of God's providing. They have full assurance of the 
divine protection. . Ample provision for the evil day 
is made. O what gratitude to their Almighty 
Friend! O what fervent love among themselves! 
O what holy composure and rest in God! O what 
awful reflections on the justice and severity of the 
great Jehovah! O what sweet and satisfying medi- 
tations on his mercy ! 

~The sequel of Noah’s History, and the compari- 
son between him and Adam, and between him and 
Christ, will, if God permit, be the subject of the 
next Lecture. We cannot conclude the present 
without reflecting — 

On the danger and mischief which arises from 
forming graceless connexions. It administers a so- 
_ lemn and suitable admonition to the male part of 
my audience, who have not already contracted alli- 
ances for life, to consider a principle of religion, and 
a taste for devotion, as among the leading qualities 
t sought after in the female character, and the 
“only sure foundation of honourable and lasting 
friendship ; as the basis of, and the prompter to, 
every domestic duty. 
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At administers ‘a just, and, I am sorry to add, a 
gia reproof, to that spirit of avarice and self- 
ishness, together with that criminal love of pleasure, 
which too much characterize the young men of the 
present day, and to which the higher considerations 


of piety, modeaty, and accomplishments really use- 


ful and ornamental, are daily sacrificed. 

. It instryets my female-hearers, too, in the know- 
ledge of what constitutes their real worth and excel- 
lence. ‘ Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; 
“ bat a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
“‘ praised.” Prov. xxxi. 30. General declaimers 
against the female sex have got excellent topics for 
their spleen, in the seduction of the first man by 
Eve, and the . corruptiog, of the old world by the 
daughters ain. Iijgld make a kinder use of 
these sad ev by consi ring them as instances of 
the great po hich women have over men; and 
hence earnestgggll upon Christian women to culti- 
vate-with care aff diligence, the graces of that cha- 
racter, antl to employ their influence, according to 
their different relatiqns and opportunities, to diffuse 
a taste for what is decent, pious,.end praise-worthy; 
and they may rest assured that their friends of the 
_ other sex will at least study to appear, what they 

would have them to be. 













The example of Noah is a Joud call to aim at sin- | 
gular goodness. The multitude of offenders lessens 


neither the criminality, nor the danger of. any one. 
| Let. none then think of “ following a maltitude to do 
‘You. I H | : 
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evil.” Community in viee may seem to diminish 
the guilt of sin, but community in suffering is a bit- 
ter aggravation of it. Dare to.stand, though alone, 
in the cause of God and truth, knowing that wicked 
men themselves revere that goodness which they do 
not love; and secretly approve the virtue which 

they will not cultivate. Remember who hath said, 
§ Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will 
** I confess also before my Father which is in hea- 
yen. But whosoever shall deny me before men, 
# him will T also deny before my Father which is in 
* heaven,” 

You have heard of the destruction of the old wuld 
by water; your eyes shall behold that which.now 1s, 
destroyed by fire. The preservation of Nosh,, by 
means which God appojaied, is a stpjking type of 
the method of salvation from sin, gf a , and hell, 
by Jesus Christ. The present dag merciful visi-. 

. tation is the precious season of @i@erting to that 
strong held and place of defence ; alfd to you the call 
‘#8 once more given, “‘ Look to me and -be saved ;” 
f come to me, all ye. that labour and are a ile 
ff and § ” give you rest,” 
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LECTURE VII. 


GENESIS VII.1. — . 


And God remembered Noah, and every living thing, and‘all the 
cattle that was with him in the ark: and God made a wind 
to pass over the earth, and the waters assuaged. 


"PHE word and the providence of God, are the 
only infalhble interpreters of his nature." The ex- 
istence, and the order of the visible creation, evince 
the Being of one Eternal Cause of all things, infinite 
in wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, merey, 
and truth; But the harmony, the extent and limits 
of the diving attributes and perfections, are to be 
discovered oly by observifg what comes to pass ; 
and by readiag and understanding what God has 
been pleased to commit to writing, for dtr instruc- — 
tion. The light of natare is sufficient, for example, 
to intirdct us, that God is righteous; and experi- 
ence assures us, that he is merciful; but without 
the help of Revelation, and the history of Providence, 
we-could not, we durst not say, where justice would 
stop, and when the tide of mercy would begin to 
ffow. And is it not pleasant and encouraging to re- 
fiect, upon the authority of both Seripture and ex- . 
perience, that justice, the awful and formidable per- 
fection of the Most High God, has its bounds; 
H 2 “ 
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whereas goodness and tender gnerey swell over all 
Jimits, possessing a height and depth, a length and 
breadth, which surpass knowledge? ,, Justice is the 
yiver confined within its banks, and terminating its 
course in the sea; Mercy is the unconfined immea- 
surable ocean, in surveying the vast extent of which, 
the eye fails, and thought itself is lost. It is, more- 
oyer, delightful to consider, that the very judgments 
of Heaven, however dreadful in their nature and 
effeots, are upon the whole, and in the end, unspeak- 
able blessings. The wrath of man, and judgments 
of which men are the authors, like the uneontrolled 
rage of devouring flames, spare nothing ; they. con- 
sume root and branch together. . But divine jeltice, 
like the refiner’s fire, lays hold only of the dross, 
and bestows on the remaining ore greater purity and 
value. . “a , 
The-history of the deluge, among many other i» 
stances which might be adduced, isa plain anda 
striking illustration of these observations. The lagt 
‘Lecture exhibited the fearful triumph of divine jus- 
tice. We beheld heaven from above, the egrth and 
ocean from beneath, uniting their forces in their 
Maker's cause; ‘ the windows of heaven opened,” 
the “ fountains of the great deep broken up,” blend- 
ing their waters to overwhelm a world of ungodly 
men. What a prospect did this globe then present — 
te the surrounding spheres! Involved in gross darks 
ness for forty days together:: and when the light ree 
turns, no dry land appears, for even “ all the high 
‘hills which were under the whole heaven were 
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te covered : ” And, O tremendous object of Divine 
vengeance! ‘ All fiésh died, that moved upon earth, 
“ both of fowl, and of cattle, and of beasts, and of 
“ every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, 
“an every man. All in whose nostrils-was the 
“breath of life, of all that was in the dry land, died. 
“* And every living substance was destroyed which 
“ was upon the face of the ground, both man and. 
“ cattle, and the creeping things, and the fowl! of 
‘the heaven; and they were destroyed from the 
‘earth: and Noah only remained alive, and they 
“¢ that were with him in the ark.” Gen. vil. 21—26: 
“ It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
« living God.” 
At length the tempest of wrath a itself, © At 
length, after a night so dark, so dreary, and.so long, 
the morning light begins to dawn. Nothing but 
water is to be seen, except yonder little bark float 
ifig on the mighty surge, which threatens every mo- 
Thent to swallow it up, or to dash it impetuously on 
séthe rocky mountain’s top. It contains the sad re- 
mainder of the humati race; the hope of all future 
generations. It is preserved, riot by the power of 
him who constructed, but of him who designed it, 
and who directed it to be built. It is guided, not by 
the skill of the mariner, but steered by the hand of 
-Providénce. That a vessel of such construction, 
‘should preserve its upright position for so long a time, 
in'suich a wild uproar of nature, miust be ascribed to 
a a ‘supernatural i interposition. -" 
“Phe ark. has proved the pee and preseroa- 
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tion of Nosh; but is it not his prison also? How 
gladly do we submit toa temporary inconveuiency 
for the sake of a great and lasting good! ‘But the in- 
convenienties to which we subsiit in fulfiilisg the 
designs of Providence, shall not be prolonged beyond 
their needful period, nor increased’ beyond -dur 
strength. What an amiable view of the nterey and 
condescension of God is presented to us at this pe- 
.Tiod of Noah’s history? ‘ O Lord, thou preservest 
“ man and beast!” And “ doth God take-care for 
“oxen!” God remembered Noah, and every 
« living thing, and all the cattle that was with him 
“ in the ark; and God made a wind to pass over the 
‘earth, and the waters assuaged.” He who makes 
sphere to balance sphere, in the great system 6f na- 
ture, can make one element check and ‘control the 
‘age of another, in the #Wbordinate economy of our 
“Yittle globe. Wind stops thé progress, and diminishes 
the fury of water at God’s command. The dewainion 
of any one element prevailing too long must-soon 
prove fatal to the whole; but their powers blending 
with, opposing, balancing-each other, produee that 
wonderful and delightful harmony, on whith the — 
being and the happiness of mankind depend, “ The 
“« waters prevailed one hundred and fifty days, -and 
‘® after the end of them, they were abated.” <=! 
According to the best chronological calculations, 
the different eras or stages of this preat event, adapted 
to our reckoning of time, are thus fixed. A ‘few 
_ days after the death of Methuselah, the son of Emech,” 
_ Who wégghorn two hundred and forty-three yeas be- 
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fore Adam, died, and in whose person of course, the 
ereation of the world and the flood seemed almost to 
. meet; Lsay a few. days after Methusciah’s death, 
God ..commanded Noah, 6n the tenth day of the 
Second month, answering tothe thirtieth of Novet- 
ber, in the year of the world one thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty-six, and before Christ two thousand - 
three hundred and forty-eight, to prepare that week 
for going into the ark, and to receive all the living 
¢reatures which came thithér by direction of Provi- 
~— in the course of seven days. 

_ On the seventeenth day of the second month, or 
the seventh of December, in the six hundredth year 
of Ajpab’s life, the deluge began, after the Lord had 
shut him in with all his family. The rain from hea- 
ven, and the flux from the ocean, continued, with- 
out intermission, forty qpys and forty nights, ¢ill 
the waters prevailed fifteen cubits above the highest 
_Mmouaséains; and then stayed, on the seventeenth of 
January. It continued flood, ane hundred and fifty 
- lays, including the forty days from its commence- 
ment to its full height; that 1s, to the seventeenth 
day of, the seventh mouth, or the sixth of May, 
when the flood abated, and the ark rested upon one 
of the mountains of Ararat or Armenia.~ On the 
first: day of the tenth month, or July nineteenth, the 
_ waters. still continuing to deerease, the tops of the 
" Reighbousing mountains became visible from the ark. 
| Atthe dad of forty days from thence, on the eleventh 
1 dayofithe elaveyth month, or the twenty-eighth of 
- gees, Noah,opened the window of thegt and 
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sent forth tli raven, which never. resarned to-him- 
After expecting, her. for seven days.in vain, on the 
third of September, he ‘sent forth the dove, which 


returned to him the same day,. having found no rest . 


fo the sale of her foot, through the dontinuance of. 
the waters. After seven days more, on the tenth.of 
September, he again sends. forth the dove, which 
retarned i the evening, with an olive leaf in her 
mouth, a proof that the waters had decreased below 
the height of ‘that plant. After waiting yet seven 
days .more, Noah again sends forth the dove, on 
September seventeenth, whieh returned not agai to 
him, a proof that “ the ground was dry,” and that 
this bird could now find food to sustain life, oyt of 
the ark. : = 
On the first day of. the first month, answering to 
October the twenty-third, in the year of the world 
one thousand six hundred and fifty-seven, when 
Noah entered into the six hundred and first year of 
his age, on this first day of the new world, he re- 
moved the covering of the ark, and beheld that the 
ground was dry. And finally, on the twenty-seventh 
of the second month of this new year, or December 
the eighteenth, at God’s command, who had shut 
him in, Noah came out of the ark, and all who were 
with him, in perfect safety ; after they-had been con- 
fined therein, the space of ane year and eleven days. 
And now that he is liberated from so long a con- 
finement, what are his first: sentuments ; what 1s the 


first use he: makes of restored liberty? It.is neither _ 


Aefiay Ofgpusiness; nor of pleasure, far. himself, bus 
i * sug ; * é 
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of ‘piety .and. gratitude towards God. . A portion of 


| the anirhals, hitherto: cherished and protected with 


so much ,care aad tenderness; and_preseryed in the. 


general wreck of nature, must yield their. lives,:and 
pour out their blood by their patron’s hand,at God® 
altar. Wes not this a direct acknowledgment, that 


his own Jéfe was forfeited with those of the rest of - 


mankind; but spared by an act of distimguishing 


grace: The stock of living creaturesgwms awfully 
reduced by the deluge; and this consi - pati 
a worldly and selfish mind, might have been pleaded 
as an exeuse for delaying:sacrifice till victims were 
multiplied by leagth of time. But when works of 
piety, charity, or mercy are to Iabperformed, a gra- 
cious spirit considers the urgengy. of the call, rather 
than the largeness of means. Wélpat is saved from 
God and the wretched, from religion and humanity, 
will never make any one rich. What is bestowed on 
works of piety and mercy, is proferty laid out at 
more than common interest. Did. Noah’s six couple 
of beasts, and of birds, increase more slowly, that 
the seventh was devoted in sacrifice to his Maker and 
Preserver? I suppose wet. In this, if in any sense, 
what the Wise Man says is true, “‘ There is that 
“ seattereth ant\iimboundeth ; there is that with- 
« holdeth-more tha is meet, and it tendeth to po- 
“‘ yerty.”. How acceptable to God are the sacrifices 
of an. humble, grateful, faithfal heart! The ground 














that.was cursed for. the offence af one, and deluged 
for the offences of many, by the faith:and pietyof . 


one. is delivered from the curse, and for ever secured 


- 


c on, with ‘ 
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fromr the’ danger‘of a second flood :' And the Lord 
© smelled a sweet savour; and the ford said-in bie 

“ Heart, ‘ewill not again curse the ground. for'man’s 
<sa%e. for the imagination of man's -heart is epil 
front his youth: neither will I again smite any 
“ more every living thing as I have. Gone: ” Gen. 
viit. 21. 

; Having satisfied the demands, ne received the 
consolatiogmef religion, Noah and his sons are dis- 
missed of Géd to their secular employments, to the 
possession and cultivation of their spacious inherit- 
ance. All the grants which had been given to the 
first man, and all the blessings pronounced upon him, 
are renewed to No&h and to his family. The whole 
animal creation is afresh subjected to their power 
and authority. And now, for the first time, we read 
of the flesh of animals being permitted unto man for 
food. But, in the very same breath, the use of 
blood is forbiddén to mankind. Was it intended to 
_ ,admonish men to be tender of the lives of the brute 
creation; and not to take away, wantonly and un- 
necessarily, what they are unmble to restore? Was it 
to teach men not to use as common food, what was, 
from thé beginning, the symbol of reblog Is it 
that the thing prohibited is ug iid unwholesome 
for-aliment ? Was it; by placing a fence round that 
--which constitutes the life of a beast, to guard, with 
the: preater sanctity,*the life of maa? . The snter- 
- diction undoubtedly has a meaning, for none of. the 
Precepts of God are merely arbitrary. Wherever. he 
 tnterposes: by a spétial mandate, eee we may: vest 
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aasured, seme end of piety, of purity, or: ok aherey, 

iw €o be accomplished by it. Ys | 
- God never communicates his.grace by balves, He 

isdout: half preserved, who has-escaped one vrealf-ca~ 
lymity, if he myst afterwards live in perpetual feat. 
Neah’s family gas outlived the delige ;. but: every 
dark cloud isa memorial of that grievous plague, and 
a threatening of its return. Every watery cloud, 
therefpre, with the sun in opposition to it, shall be 
an. assuxance, written in the most distinct characters, 
to them and all generations of men following, that 
‘ the waters shall no more become,a flood to destroy 
“ all flesh.” The bow in the clouds existed no doubt 
before this; the natural cquse always and uniformly 
must produce the same effect; but it has now @ wee 
‘aad meaning unknown before, -It formerly mani- 
fested in its. most beautiful colours, stupendous size, 
and exact shape and form, the God of Nature ; 
how it has-become a witness for the God. of Grace. 
It, was always an object beautiful to behold; but, 
how much greater its excellence and importance, -as 
. the Spken. of God's covenant ! When natural appear- 
ances lead to saving acquaintance with wes God, 

“when they: are truly valuable and useful. . 
> We ara-now. come to the last esata event of 

_ Noah’s life; -which though far less honourable for 
im, than those which preceded it, the sacred his- 
- tortn: has nevertheless recorded, with the same ‘ex- 
-actoess-and fidelity, which-he has employed intrays- 
mitting the rest-of: his history. -Nodh; though ad- 
' Manes: & a. late peried.of life, and assured. that 
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henceforth. the duration of human life was to md 
greatly abridged, engages with alacrity, in the labours 
of "husbandry. That God who thought fit to save 
hun from the flood, by an ark of his own buildin 

wiff not p préserve him alive, but by ff fruits of his se 
raising. Fé who would reap the clusters of the vine, 
must first plant, shelter, prop, and Prune ‘the vine. 
But behold the juice of the grape in a new state ; 
possessing a quality unheard of before. Eaten’ from 
the tree, or dried in the sun, it is simple, and nu- 
tritious like the grain from the stalk of corn; pressed 
out and fermented, it acquires a fiery force, it warms 
the blood, it mounts to the brain, it leads reason 
captive, it overpowers every faculty, it triumphs 
over its lord. How often have arts been invented, 

which proved fatal to the inventors? Every poison: 
it is said, contains, or is pr oduced contiguous to, its 
antidote. Such is the care, such the goodness of 
God to men. But alas! must it not also be observed 
that our very food and cordials contain a poison, 
through the ignorance or excess of man. Was Noah 
unacquainted with this intoxicating quality of wine, 
and overtaken through inexperience ¢ or did the 
faithful monitor ef the old world, and the father of ” 
the new, deliberately sacrifice decency and under- 
standing to this insinuating foe? In either case, 
who ‘can help deploring his shameful, his degraded 
condition ; and the consequences which flowed from 
it! We pity the dishonoured father 5 but we detest 
the unnatural son, who could make sport ‘of, his pa 
yent’s‘shathe. He who intoxicates himself does'iit - 


at 
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bat he who in cool blood, can take an indecent, or 
an injurious advantage of the intoxication of ‘another, 
does worse. The modesty and dutifulneas of tHVO of 
‘Noah’ s sons exhibit a lovely and instructive exasn- 
ple : to youth ;—their ingenuous shame, their eager- 
ness to conceal the infirmity of their father. ” _ They 
deserve to be blessed with numerous and thriving 
families, who have practised duty and obedience to 
their parents. This accordingly is a blessing entailed 
ypon Shem. and Japhet; and Ham’s disrespectful 
and indecent behaviour towards his father, is in like 
manner punished in the entail of a lasting and heavy. 
curse upon his offspring. Of all the precepts of the 
law, the fifth most obviously, directly, and certainly 
requites the breach, or the observance of itself. 
Noah awakes from his wine, and meets the reproof 
of his intemperance, in the knowledge of what his _ 
sons had doné unto him, when he was not himself, 
And what reproof so keen and severe, to an ingenu- 
ous’ mind like his, as the reflection, that he had 
made himself an object of scorn and derision to one * 
part of his own tL and of Sorrow agd pity to 
the other! *“* . 
_At length the period arrives that Noah must die; 
and he who had seen the world in three different 
states—as jt came from the hands of the Creator, 
unlegs as it.was affected by the fall—covered over 
with the .waters of a flood—and _ restored again 
through the. mercy of ‘Heaven, at last sinks Into the 
Bree, and ceases to have any farthar interest in, the , | 
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workd. He survives that great destriiction, the de. ' 
luge, thrée hundred and fifty years; lives to itistruct 
a new race of men in the knowledge, the léve, antl 
the.worship of the true God ; lives to see his pro- 
geny increased and multiplied, and spreading on 
every side; lives to exhibit to a shoit-lived race of 


mortals, en example of patriarchal dignity and lon- 


gevity ; and dies at the age of nine hundred and 


fifty years; short of the life of Methuselah only by 


» 


nineteen. From that period, the life of man begat 
gradually to deérease, till it shrunk into its present 


Nittle measure. | Whether life be long or short, 


“ death certainly is the end of all men, and the 
“ living should lay it to his heart.” | 

Noah and Adam may be compared, and con- 
trasted in various respects. Adam the father of the 
first world; Noah of the second. Adam, by one 
wilful transgression, involved all mankind in ruin ; 
Noah, by many repeated efforts, in vain endeavoured 
to save mankind from impending destruction. The 
unbelief and disobedience of Adam affected all; the 
faith of Noah preserved a remnant. The grant of 
the whole globe was conferred on these two alone, 
ofall mankind. For the crime of the one, the earth 
was cursed ; through the sacrifice of the other, ‘the 
curse was withdrawn. In beth, their own ill be- 
haviour was punished in the ilf conduct and be~ 
haviour, and in the punishment of their children. 


Upon the guilfy son of Adam God pronounces set- 


terice, arid executes judgment in person : the injured 
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father himself, in the case of Noah, is made the 


~ minister of wrath, to denounce the —_— of God 


pon bjs own guilty son.. 


k 


Adam and Noah were both Minted types 
of Christ; and from this they derive their chief 
dignity and importance. Some interpreters, who 
wish to find out an evangelical meaning to every 
the minutest circumstance in the sacred records of 
the Old Testament, have alleged that the import of 
the names of the antediluvian patriarchs, taken in 
their order, contain a prophecy of:the Messiah ; 
with which I shall present you, rather as discover. | 
ing an honest zeal for the prevalency of Gospel 
ideas, than as containing a solid and satisfactory 
argument, in support of Gospel truth. Blessed be 
God, our most holy faith is built ona broader, surer, 
and more immovable foundation, than the uncertain 
and.arbitrary interpretation of a few Hebrew names. 


But the speculation is at least innocent, and may 
perhaps have afforded some degree of consolation to 


the pioys minds which have adopted it. The exs, 
planation of the names alluded to is this. Adam, 


~ man: Seth, placed: Euos, in misery: Cainan, la- 


mentable: Mahalaleel, the blessed God: Jared, 
shall come: Enoch, teaching: Methuselah, that 
death shall send: Lamech, to the smitten, or miser- 


‘able: Noah, consolation. But we are fully war- 
ranted by many clear, indubitable, and explicit ap- 


plications of Scripture, “ to preach the unsgarchable 
* riches of the Gospel of Christ,” from the history 
of Noah, Shall I encroach upon your patience, and: - 
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proceed to it now? or implore your candour for an 


. attentive hearing of it, extended to its proper length, 


and displayed in its minuter cireumstances, in a 
future Lecture? I must trespass no longer upon the 
former; but rather trust to the latter. And the 
more, that I cannot but wish both preacher and 
hearers might bring freshness of spirits, patience of 
attention; and thirst of improvement, to a subject of 
first rate itmportance in the scale of divine truth. 
And now may He who, by the ark of Gopher wood, 
saved Noah and his household from a deluge of water, 
deliver us, by the grace of his Son Christ Jesus, from 
that more dreadful deluge of fire, which Scripture 
assures us shall come upon the “ world of the un- 
“ godly.” <« Flee now to your strong hold, ye pri- 
‘* soners of hope :—behold, now is the accepted time, 
“ behold, now is the day of salvation.” To the God 
of mercy, through the Son of his love, be ascribed 
Immortal praise. Amen, 
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an moment. have , I forsaken thee, bet with, gteet, eer. 

cies will T gather thee. In a little wrath. Cid my fees) 

- f¥om theé, for a moment: but with everlasting kindness will . 
“ J havé itiercy on thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer. * For 

. this i¢.a8:the waters of Noah unto me: for as Y have sworn 

_ thet the waters of Noah should no more go over the earth: 

_ 80 have I swore that I would not be. wroth with thee, nor: _ 

‘rebuke thee. For the mountains shall depart, and the. hills. 

be renioved ; but my kindness shall not depart from thee, 

either shal the covenant of my peace be removed, saith 
the Lerd that hath mercy on thee, * se 


As the lesser streams fall info and are fed with 
the greater ; and as all rivers empty themselves, and: 
are lost in the ocean; so the whole course of events, 
from the creation of the world, in their separate cur- 
_ rents, and in their general and combined tide, flows 
towards one grand era, styled in Scripture, the ful- 
negs of time; and terminates in one event, of infi- 
nitely. greater moment than all the rest; the “ ma- 
“ nifestation of the Son of God. in the flesh.” The 

patriarchal dignity, prophetick foreknowledge and 
penetration, the sanctity of the priesthood, aad the 
regal majesty, all point out, all, move, towards, ell 
centre and. “— ” ‘Minn, who is “ sbaareccing 
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© Father,”: “ the Prophet who should arise,” “. the 
Ry ‘Apostle and-High Priest of our profession,” the 
« Prince of the kings of thegarth”. 
We are struck with a pleasing awe when we. con- 
verse with the venerable men who lived before the 
floed: Adam, the first.of.nert;. Enoch, who walked 
with God ; Noah, the preserver and restorer of the 
hamen:tace,  But.in tracing the history. of their 
lives, “a etill amall voice continually whispers _ ug in 
the ear, saying, A greater than Adam, a greater than 
Enoch, a greater than Noah is here: .a voice from 
Seas proclaims, Sinners attend; “ Behold my 
‘beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye 
efie” Some, with more zeal and honesty than 
wisdom and truth, have laboured to discover and to 
establish a resemblance between our blessed. Lord 
and those who were types of him, in every the mi- 
nutest: mstances of their lives, and in every ex- 
pression they employ to describe their private ‘and 
personal feelings and situations. This has been 
carried so far, as to strain and stretch the penitenti 
language of David in. the fifty -firet Psalm, an 
the matter of Uriah,-into expressions suitable to the 
character and contlition of the Messiah, in eertain 
supposed ciréumstarices. ‘Guarding ourselves against 
every thinig- like’ a forced construction and.apptica- 
tion of Seripturé ;withoat biinting after fanciful re- 
setibiitiees;: Which ‘tend ‘to: weaken. and” impair. the 
— instead of - -strengthenimg and. supporting: it ; 
qe Will-cnfleetour: ‘carefully. to potiit “out and im- 


prove those which actually exist; namely, such as 


| e . 
eek) eat: Hs | 
the Spitit' of God diretes us td'form, by: pointing 
“Phen 6ut to us fii thé written word ; or stich ab by 
fair analogy, that 14, fPoit known and adinitted facte, 
OF froth ‘obviody and incontrovertible reasdnings, wi we 
‘ate Warranted to fottirt for outsdlves. | 
“PRippily, the histery of Noah is oné of those, in 
the 'useand application of which, Seriptute has fetit 
iid! nuch’astistatiee. The very name'of that Patlasth — 
was nét'#ivén’ him without a meaning and désizn, 
which eXtended inch further than to his person, and 
thé day It which ‘he lived. «* This sdiiie,” said his 
pious father, shall comfort us concernitig our work 
* gid toil of ovr Hands, because of the ground which 
“the Lord hath cursed.” Noah signifies conifort, 
rest, peace. And when God is bringing his first- 
‘begotten into the world, this is his proclamatiort by 
the mouth of his Prophet, * Comfort ye, comfort 
 ve'thy people, saith your God. | Speatye teoth- 
t fortably to Jerusatem, and ery unto het, that her 
* arfare is accomplished, that her infiquity is par- 
‘doned: for the tiath tecelved of the Lord's hand | 
% double for alf her viny.” Isaiah xl. 1,2. And that 
we may be at no floss to what period, and to what 
person these expressions are to be applied, it imme- 
flivtaly follows, « The voice of hint that erieth in 
the wilderness, Prepare. ye the way of the Lord, 
* make straight in the desert a highway’ for our 
“Gad. Every villey slvall be exalted, and every 
“ mountaiw and hilt shall.be made low : andthe 
“ raapsalivnad hag thade-straight, - ‘akiciadeigh 
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"places plain. And the glory of the Lord shall;be 
“« ‘revealed, and all flesh shall see it together: for 
“ = of the Lord hath spoken it.” Isaiah. x1. 
Was Noah an expected. deliverer. from .the 

curse omaud upon the ground for man’s disobe- 
dience: .Alas! the curse continued nevertheless ; 
nay the very blessings of life become accursed ,to 
every impenitent transgressor: but Christ haa eus 

‘© peace, who has redeemed us from the curse,” not 
of the ground, but of the law, “ being made a curse. 
“ for us;” and under whose dominion, when finally 
established, “ there shall be no more curse.” 

*«¢ Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord ;” and 
of Christ he saith, “‘ Behold my servant whom I 
uphold, mine elect in whom my soul delighteth.” 
= Noah was a just man, and perfect in his genera- 
“tions :” and of whom speaks the Prophet, when 
he saithgs‘‘ He had done no violence, neither: was 
“ any deceit in his mouth,” and the Apostle, “ Who 
“« did not sin, neither was guile found in his mouth ;” 
and again, “ Such an High Priest became-us,. who 
18 holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sine 
ee ners.” Noah was a preacher of righteousness ; 5 
and the Spirit of prophecy puts these, words into the 
mouth of the Messiah himself, “I delight ta do thy 
“will, O my. God : yea, thy law, is within my heart. 
“1 haye. preached righteousness, in the great congre- 
cc ggtion 3. [. -have not. refrained .my lips, O. Lord, 

* thon knowest.. I have, not. hid, thy, righteousness 
« Within. my. heart, I declared thy- faithfulness and | 
ae thy salvation: I. have. not concealed thy loving 
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“kindness; anit! thy truth, from the great congrega- 
tion.” “Psalm xi: 8210.‘ Noah’ preached, and 
preached in vain, to a corrupted, ‘hardened genera- 
tion, ‘ripe for the destriction of a “fléod ; ‘Icsus, with 
similar ‘mortification’ and ‘regret preactied té an im- 
penitent, ‘incorrigible nation, devoted to destruction 
by means’‘of a Roman army. “Noah walked with 
God :” Christ says of himself, “I and my Patiér 
“ are oné:” and “ my meat is to do the will of him 
“ that sent me, and to finish his work.” But Noah, 
though righteous,’ could not by ‘that righteousness 
save the men of his generation from the judgments 
of God; his faith and holiness availed himself, and 
_ those who with him feared, believed, and prepared ; 
but could not save another: and there is a supposed 
state of corruption so great, and a day of verigeance 
so awful, that though these three men, Noah, Daniel, 
faiid Job, were in the land; they should deliver but 
their own souls by their righteousness: but’ the 
righteousness of the blessed Redeemer'‘is of such in- 
finite value and perfection,‘ as to deliver from spirit- 
ual and eternal death, an innumerable multitude of: 
transgressors. i ' 

But the most memorable incident inthe history 
of ‘Nosh’s life, was the “ building of ‘the ark for 
“ the sdving’of his house.” Every eiretimstarice re- 

ating to’ which exliibited a'figure of him who was 
to come. And first, they exactly coincide in. res- 
"pect of the design or contrivance. “The plan of the 
ark was formed ‘in the eternal mind, Tong ‘pefsre it 
was communicated to ‘Noah; thus believers are 
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chosen of Gad in Christ before the foundation of 
“ the world.” | Tahuman apprehension at first sights 
and to. human understanding enlightened by exper. 
rience, and the astonishing improvements made jn. 
nayal architecture, a vessel of such. construction 
would be far from appearing the likeliest means of 
preservation from a calamity like the deluge. . Nat 
a seamen or ship-builder in Britain, but would pro- 
nounee it a clumsy piece of work, would affirm that 
it could not possibly live at sea, and predict its 
foundering in the deep, even without the attack ofa 
storm. Thus “ the cross was to the Jews a stumbling 
‘block, and to the Greeks foolishness; but to 
‘< them whe believe, Christ is the power of God, 
*‘ and the wisdom of God.” We read of no other 
methods of safety being thought of, or attempted, by 
the thoughtless men of the antediluvian world. 
When the evil overtook them they would naturally 
flee to such wretched refuge as despair pointed aut; 
but, whatever other means of salvation in the great 
and terrible day of the Lord, human imagination 
may have. devised, the Scripture saith expressly, 
‘«* Neither is there salvation in any other; for there 
“ig none other’ name under heaven given among 
“ men, whercby we must be saved:” Acts iv. 12. 
and unaveiling, in that day, will he the desponding 
invocations of impenitent sinners, to “.the rocks 
- to fatl gpon them, and ta the hills to cover them 
“from the presence of God and the wrath of the 
« Lamb.” | 

_ As the afk was 2, type of the Messiah, being both 
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designs of infinite wisdom ; so.did they also coincide 
ini the end or purpose to which they were destined, 
the salvationof those who fled, and who flee thither for 
refuge. ‘ Noah prepared an ark for the saving of his 
“ house ;” and “ God so loved the world, that he gave 
“ his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
“ him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
Jobn iti. 16. And * after that in the wisdom of God, 
“ the world by wisdom knew not God, it. pleased 
“« God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
« that believe.” 1 Cor.1. 21. Both of them fully 
and perfectly answer the end of their institution. 
The ark was at once a place of shelter from the storm: 
contained all necessary accommodation and previ- 
sion; furnished opportunity and means of the most 
delightful communion and fellowship; and consti~ 
tuted the dearest bond of union and love. Who 
does not see in this, that wonderful person, of 
whom prophecy thus speaks, “ A mag shall be as an 
“hiding place from the wind, and a covert from 
“‘ the tempest: as rivers of water in a dry place, as 
*‘ the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” Isaiah 
xxxii, 2. In whom “it has pleased the Father that 
‘all fulness should dwell ;” of whom “ the whole 
“‘ family in Heaven and earth is named ;” who thus | 
declares in his own person, “ Those that thou gavest 
‘“‘ me I have kept, and none of them is lost;” .who 
enjoins them “ to love one another,” and ‘prays for 
them, that * they all may be one, gs. thou ‘Fa- 
“ ther art in me, and I in _— that _ also stray 
“ be one in us.” they i 
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The attractive influence of. the Gospel, ‘and its 
' blessed tendency to tame .and’ subdue the high 
thoughts and the savage dispositions of the human 
heart, were beautifully prefigured by the instinctive 
call of Providence to the brute creation to seck shel- 
ter in the ark, and by the placability and gentleness 
of their dispositions towards each other while they 
continued in it. The words of Isaiah are literally a 
. history of the deluge, and they contain a prediction 
equally beautiful and striking, of the peaceableness 
and concord of Christ’s kingdom, “ Thewolf also shall 
*¢ dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
“with the kid; and the calf, and the young hon, 
‘and the fathng together ; and a little child shall lead 
“them. And the cow and the bear shall feed ; their 
“ young ones shall lie down together: and the lion 
‘¢ shall eat straw like the ox. And the suckling 
“© childshall play on the hole of the asp, and the wean- 
“ed child shall put his hand on the cockatricé’den. 
‘They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
“ mountain : for the earth shall be full of the know- 
“‘ ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
Jeeiah xi. 6—o. Under. the influence of Girist’s 
spirit, the fierce and the proud, the cruel and the 
resentful, the envious and the passtonate, ‘“ put on 
“as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of 
“ méreies, kindness, humbleness of mind, ieekness 
“ long-sdflering ;” and learn to “ forbear otfe eal 
to forgive one another.” 

“Again; the figure shifting ftom the ark, to him 
wii built and constructed it, according to the ‘pat- 
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tern! given him of: God, -Noah himeelf becontes the 
type, and Jesus the person typified. “The plan or 
design of the ark: was of God; the execution was 
Noah’s : in like manner the plan of redemption 
which was formed of old, even from everlasting, 
God was at length manifested @fthe flesh to execute, 
and init he laboured and pé¥eéWered, till bowing 
his head, he said, “It is fiff$hed.” What shall 
we say? The very waters of the flood have a figura- 
tive prospect to gospel times and gospel ideas. The 
deluge was a puritier of the old world, corrupted 
and defiled by sin; and “afew, that is, eight souls, 
‘‘ were saved by water;” the antitype of:which re- 
markable event, we are informed by the Apostle 
Petdpis our salvation by baptism ; “ The like figure 
‘¢ whereunto, even baptism, doth also now save us, 
“+ {not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but 
<< the answer of a good conscience towards God, } by 
‘“‘ the resurrection of Jesus Christ.”’.1 Pet. iti. 21. 
When we behold the same element destructive to one 
and salutary to another, are we not led to think of - 
- that doctrine which is “unto God a sweet savour of 
“Christ, in them that are saved and in them that 
“perish ; to the one it isa savour of death unto 
“‘ death, and te the ether a savour of life unto Ife sy 
and of. that other figure under'which the, Baptist re- 
presents the power and coming of the Son-ef God: 
* Whose fan is in hishand, and he willthroughly 
** purge his floor, and gather his wheatinto the garmer: 

“ -but-he will burn up the ‘chaff. with . ia saul 
fire 2”. Mat. ili,12. 06 2 FS 
The wind or spirit: which iad over Sis earth, 
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and ‘senngie the waters, points out to.us not obseure- 
ly the power of that divine Spirit, who in the. be- 
ginning ‘* moved upon the face of the deep,” * and 
*€ reduced chaos into order and, beauty :” and. who 
through the whole course of Providence “ sitteth 
“ ypon the flood ;";even “the Lord on high, whe 
‘“‘is mightier than the noise of many waters, yea» 
** than the mighty waves of the sea.” Is it not sweetly 
figurative of that dawn of hope, that proclamation 
of mercy,: before which the tide of wrath begins to 
ebb and to subside = : 

The figure of the dove declares its own meaning 
_and import. In the natural purity and innocence of 
that sweet bird ; mm her going and returning ; in the 
expressive speed of her first excursion ; in the egpres- 
sive symbol she bore in her mouth at her second re- 
turn, the olive leaf; in the clear and explicit infor- 
mation conveyed by her not returning again the 
third time, it is impossible not to observe a prefigura~ _ 
tipn of the purity and innocence of the ‘Holy Jesus, 
the Mediator between God and man. “ How beautt- 
‘ful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
‘: bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, that 
<< bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth sal- 
“ vations” “ Lo, the Winter is past, the rain 18 over 
‘and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the 
“ timeof the singing of birds is come, and the voice 


“‘ of the turtle is heard in our land.” As the stags, 






of the world. was gradually unfolded to Noah by @ 
diferent appearances and conduct of his dove; so 
was the plan of redemption by Jesus Christ, gradu-, 
ally disclosed to the world, in types, 1n allegories, 
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and. by predictions,’ sill she sarning. light at length 
became perfect day, and “God, whoat sundry times, 
<< and.in divers manners,.spake in time past unto 
‘: the fatherg by the prophets, hath in these last days 
“ spoken ynto us by his Son, whom he hath appoint- 
“ ed hety of all things, by whom also he made the 
‘“ worlds.” Heb. 1. 1, 2. 

As the ark, ‘after the tossings and tempest of the 
flood, rested safely on the top of Mount Ararat; so 
Christ having suffered all things that were appoint- 
ed, “entered into his glory,” and established the 
‘“‘ faith of them that believe in him, upon a rock, 
“ against which the gates of hell never shall prevail.” 
The ark afforded protection to those only who fled 
for shelter under its roof, and whom God shut up 
within it. It was not merely the sight of that won- 
derful fabric, nor the knowledge and approbation of 
the plan, nor an active hand in the rearing of it, nor 
an external adherence to it, when the evil day came, 
that afforded safety to the miserable. Our Lord 
himself furnishes us with the application of these im- 
portant circumstances, ‘ Not every one that saith 
** unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdam 
‘“‘ of Heaven: but he that docth the will of my 
| d@foer which isin Heaven. Many will say tome 
Fin that day, Lord, Lord, .have we not prophesied 
“in..thy name? and in thy name have, cast 
“ auf devilg?. and in thy name done many, wander. . 
“fal works? and, then will I profess unto them,, . 






“ T never knew you: depart from me, ye that work.’ - 


“ iniquity.” Mat. vii. 21-23. And impressed with 
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an‘aWful ‘sénbe'efit, Paul: says of hinteclf,-*<1 there- 
** fore so'run, not as Uncertainty 5, 80 fight ¥, not as 
- one that beateth the air: but I keep under my 
Ke body, and bring it into subjection, fest that by 
“ any means, when I have preached to’ others, 
“JT myself should be a eee 1 sae bas 
“ie. 27, 7% me 

' Farther; when we see Noah at the altar of. God, 
offering the sacrifices of thanksgiving,’ présenting a 
victim of every clean bird and beast, and God smell- 
ing’ a savour of rest; ceasing from his anger, remit- 
ting the curse, and establishing a new covenant upon 
better promises, We “behold the Lamb of God who 
“ taketh away the sins of the world,” Christ the al- 
tar that is erected; the priest who officiates, and the 
victim ‘which is offered up. We behold provision 
made for the remission of transgressions committed 
under the second covenant, for which there was no 
remedy under the first. ‘Phe passage on which thts 
_ discourse is built, 1s a full and particular ttustratron 
of this. The whole chapter refers to the bringing in 
of the Gentile nations to the standard of thé Messiah. 
For thy Maker is thine husband, [the' ‘Lord ‘of | 
‘¢ Hosts is his name, | and thy Redeemer the Holy 
“© @ne of Israel ; the God of ‘the whole earth ¢ha¥-he 
be called. For the Lord hath called thee at'a d- +: 
<<: maw forsaken, and grieved in spirit, ‘and a wife of 
* youth «when thou wast refused, ‘saith thy God. 
*¢ For a small moment have FE forsaken thee, ‘But 
‘é-with great mercies will I gather thee. ° In-a‘ litle 
-*.wrath Ibid my face from thee for » ‘inosiitht ; 
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“ byt with. everlasting. kindness, will.{--bave; mercy 
 onthee, saith the Lord. thy Redeemer, .. Bor this is 
‘as tbe waters of,, Noah unto me: for as I have 
ce aeorn that the waters of. Nosh; should. no more go 

' © over the earth; sq haye I ‘sworn that I would not 
‘be wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee. For the 
‘ mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed; 
“ byt. my. kindness shall not depart from thee, 
“ geither shall the covenant of my peace be remoy- 
qi saith the Lord, that hath mercy on . thee.” 
Isaiah liv. 5—10. Expressions beautifully figurative 
of the strength, beauty, and duration of the Chris- 
tian Church, and of the immoveable foundation on 
which the Christian Faith is built. 
Finally, the rainbow, the token of Gad’s covenant 
of peace with the earth, produced, in the course.of 
nature, by the rays of the sun falling on a cloud im- 
pregnated with rain; without straining for a simili- 
tude, exhibits mercy rejoicing over judgment; the 
rays of the sun of. righteousness reflected from,: and | 
dispersing the clouds of divine wrath and human 
guilt. . &t represents the dispensations of the Most 
High tqwards men, as distinguished from those 
spivttual beings who never sinaed, and those who 
never shall be saved. -In hell,.the gloom is nat for 
a single instant dispelled by:one beam of-Jight, mor 
despair relieved by one ray of hope: .. Thetserenity 
of Heaven:is never.obscured by.one frown dram: the 
face of God... But qur world. is.thetheatre, on whieh 
are displayed, Mercy and ¢rutl» meeting -together, 
“ gaghteougness and peace kissing each other 3” “truth 
_ “ springing out of the earth, and righteousness look 
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« itig' down from’ Heaven.” The bow in the adad 
is tlie reverse of that described’ bythe Psahziist’: 

"He hath bent his bow and made it ready : he hath 
“also prepared for him the instruments of death he 
*-ordaineth his arrows against the persecutors.” 
Psalm vii. 12, #3. No, this is a bow unbent, 

armed with no deadly weapon, and its dangerous, 

threatening side averted from us, and turned towards 
heaven. The bow isnever to be seen but when one 
side of the heaven’ is clear, and the sun abovaé the 
horizon; unless it be by the sober, silver rays of 
the moon’s mild, reflected light. Thus every thing 
useful and pleasing in nature, every thing satisfy- 
‘ing and consolatory in Providence, in ordet to be 
perceived and enjoyed, must be irradiated, explaiticd, 
and applied, by the eternal wisdom, the word of 
God, “ the true light which enlighteneth every man 
‘who cometh into the world ;” and thus many of 
the objects which we are incapable of cotiterhplating 
by the direct and immediate illuminatidh of the 
glorious “ Father of Lights,” are tempered to our 
perception, use, and delight, by reflection faom other - 
otbs, ‘No man hath seen God at any tite. “Fhe 
“only begotten Sdn who is in the bosontef" be 
‘Father, he hath declared him”  * #2) 

’ Thus have we endeavoured to point out-tidse 
particatars in the person, character, arid life of Noah, 
which: seem more obviously typical of Christ the 
Lord; but £ cannot conelude the: parallel, without: 
directing your thoughts to one ‘article “Of resedh 
_blance more. The old world, having ‘undergone the 
4 pargation of a flood, was delivered in its renéwed 
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state to Noah and. bis natural posterity, for a posses- 
sion: and from the world that is, when purified by 
fire, “ We, according to his promise, look for.new 
‘ heavens’ and a new earth wherein dwelleth. right- 
“eousneas.” “ He that sitteth upon the throne 
“saith, Behold I make all things new! for the 
“ former things are passed away.” And he that is — 
before the throne saith, “ In my Father’s house are 
“‘ many mansions; if it were not so I would have told 
‘‘¢-you: I goto prepare a place for you, and if I go 
“* and prepare a place for you, I will come again and 
“‘ receive you unto myself, that where I am there 
“ve may be also. And whither I go ye know, and 
‘“‘ the way ye know.” “ Blessed is he who shall 
“eat bread in the kingdom of God.” “ Blessed are 
| they that do his commandments, that they may 
‘Have right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
“ through the gates into the city.” 
Let me now exhort you in ‘the words of Christ : 

_ © Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
*< have eternal life; and they testify of Him, who 
“‘1s Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, the 
“‘ bépinning and the end:” and as you read and 
meditate, the light will break in upon you, and the 
Saviour of the world will stand confessed in every 
page, in.every line; so that ye may say one to an- 
other, in the words of Andrew to Simon his brother, 
** We have found the Messias, which is, being inter- 
“preted, the Christ.” And when yow sce all. that 
is venerable in respect of antiquity, all: that ig'gacred 
- in office, all that is dignified in royalty; << 
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theit glory and honour to him, lay yourselves at.his. 
feet,:and say, “ He is our Lord, and. we will worship, 
‘him ;” for “surely this is the Sen of God.” 

And here closes the first great period of the world. . 
There next ensues a very considerable space of time, 
fruitful indeed in. names, but barren in events. . 
Providence has thought fit ta draw a veil over it for 
this ebvious reason, that however amusing or in- 
structive the detail of that period might be to us, as 
citizens af thjs world, having no special relation to : 
the History of Redemption, it cannot be very deeply .- 
interesting to us as Christians... And’ the design :of: — 
the Bible. is not so much te convey to us .natural 
and political knowledge, as the knowledge of “ the 
“only true God, and of Jesus Christ whom he 
“ hath sent, whom to know is life eternal.” The 
Sacred, Historian accordingly hastens on. to the 
times of Abraham, when the promises and predic.’ 
tions of the Messiali become more clear and express, 
and that Saviour was explicitly announced, “ in 
*¢ whom all the families of the earth” should at length 
be blessed. ; 

When we have marked the progress of the dawn, 
and observed the first rays of this rising sun, through 
the medium of type, figure, and prediction; when 


_we have considered the tokens of approaching glory 


in the East; et us look up together, and behold the 
splendour of the full-blown day ; let us contemplate 
the glory spread around us, by “the sun shining 


“in his etrengih.” The scattered glimmetrings.of — 


ligh ie terrestrial paradise, the first ‘promise of .de- 
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liverance by the seed of the woman, Abel's sacrificc, 
Enoch’s translation, Noah’s ark, and all that followed 
during so many ages, were at length collected and 
lost in that one great luminary, which is the light 
of the Christian world. But, alas! “this is the 
“condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
“and men love darkness rather than light: because 
*‘ their deeds were evil. For every one that doeth 
“evil hateth the light; neither cometh to the light, 
<“‘ lest his deeds should be reproved.” Let us endea- 
* your to approve ourselves children of the light and 
of the day: and observe and follow him, who thus 
speaks concerning himself, “ I am the light of the 
‘‘ world; he that followeth me shall not walk in 
“ darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 


VOL. I. k. 
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LECTURE X. 


GENESIS XII. 1. 


Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy coun- 
try, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, 
unto a land that I will show thee. 


PP would yield neither amusement nor instruction, © 
to lay before you in detail, the genealogical succes- 
sion of the sons of Noah, from the flood to the call- 
ing of Adam. Scripture presents us with a very 
general view of that period. It shows us mankind 
engaged in pursuits common to men in every age. 
It exhibits the usual and natural operations, and the 
effects of pride, and ambition, and avarice: plans of 
empire formed ; imperial cities founded; new dis- 
coveries made, and settlements established. Fora 
considerable time, the recent horrors of the deluge 
must have laid fast hold of the minds of men; as the 
awful monuments of it were every where before their 
eyes. This would naturally, for a while, confine 
them to the mountainous regions of Armenia, where 
the ark first rested. But as their fears diminished, 
and their numbers increased, we find them, allured 
by the beauty and fertility of the plains, which were 
washed by the Tyegris and the Euphrates, descend- 
ing gradually from the heights, and spreading along 
the vast and fruitful valleys of Shinar or Chaldea. 
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And he who had seen the whole human race cut off 
for their wickedness, his own family consisting of 
eight persons excepted, lived to sec the descendants 
of that family, almost as numerous and as profligate 
as the generation of men which had been destroyed 
by the flood. He had the mortification, in particular, 
of seeing his posterity engaged in an enterprise 
equally absurd, vain, and impious ; that of building 
‘a city and a tower, whose top should reach unto 
« Heaven,” to transmit their names with renown to 
posterity, to be the great seat of empire, and thercby 
the means of preserving them in one grand system 
of political anion, and of securing them from discord 
and dispersion. 

The sacred volume informs us, that the very 
means which they had vainly devised to keep them- 
selves together, in the wisdom of God, separated 
and scattered them. But the history of that event 
falls not within the design of these exercises. Leav- 
ing Nimrod and his vain-glorious companions to 
‘erect the monument of their own folly, and to feel 
the consequences of their impiety, let us attend the 
sacred historian in tracing, not the rise and progress 
of empire, but the formation, the unfolding, and the 
execution of the plan of redemption. Dropping the 
mighty founders of Nineveh and Babylon in that 
oblivion, wherein Providence has plunged them, 
never to emerge, let us accompany the father of the 
faithful from Ur of the Chaldees, to the place of his 
destination, and let us observe the increasing splen-, 
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being exhibited in Scripture as the pattern 

: erful, prompt, and active faith in God,. we 
fark, in their order, the appearances and the 
enects of that faith, in the successive trials to which 
it was exposed. The very first act of his obedience 
to the will of Heaven, proves the existence and the 
prevalency of this powerful principle. When called 
to leave his country and his father’s house, * he 
“went out, not knowing,” not caring, “ whither 
“ he went.” What could have induced him to make 
such a surrender, but a sense of his duty to God, 
an entire acquiescence in the wisdom and goodness 
of Providence, and a full assurance that his Heavenly 
Father both could and would indemnify him, for 
every sacrifice which he was called to make! A 
sacrifice similar to this every real Christian virtually 
offers up, when he renounces the pomp and pleasure 
of this vain world, to the hope of “ an inheritance 
‘* incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 
Ur of the Chaldees was become a land of idolatry. 
Abram’s nearest relations had lost the knowledge, 
and deviated from the true worship of the God of 
their fathers. To have continued there, would have 
been to prefer a situation dangerous to religion and 
virtue. Why may we not suppose the call given 
him to depart, to be the impulse of an honest and 
enlightencd mind, stirred at the sight of so many 
idols, and the impure rites of their worshippers ; and 
prompted to flee, at whatever expense, from scenes 
of so much piety and pollution. When men are to 
« ¥eceive immediately their indemnification or equi- 
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valent, the merit ef a surrender is small; but it re- 
quires the faith and trust of Abram, to take a gene- 
ral promise of God as full security. But his faith 
had to struggle, in the very setting out, with dif_i- 
culties seemingly unsurmountable.#The promises 
made to him were not only conveyed in very general 
terms, and the accomplishment removed to a great 
distance ; but natural impossibilities also barred the 
way. What a slender prespect must a man enter- 
tain of a numerous offspring, when both nature and 
religion prevent the possibility of his having chil- 
dren? The Spirit of God therefore bestows a just 
tribute of praise on this part.of his conduct: he 
“* believed God, and it was accounted to ‘hin for 
“‘ righteousness,” because that “ against hope, he 
“‘ believed in hope.” But when we come to examine 
the promise more particularly, we shall find that it 
contained every thing which can rouse and fire a 
noble and .generous mind: personal honour and 
felicity; “I will bless thee and make thy name 
‘‘ great ;” a numerous and a thriving progerry, who 
to latest ages should acknowledge him as their 
founder, and glory in their relation to him; “I will 
“‘ make of thee a great nation, and thou shalt be a 
“ blessing :” universal benefit accruing to the human 
race from him, “In thee shall all the families of 
‘“‘ the earth be blessed.” Behold then the illustrious 
exile turning his back on home, attended only by 
his aged parent, sinking into the grave under the 
weight of years and infirmity; his‘beloved Sarai; and 
Lot his nephew, who, it would seem, was determined : 
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to share the fortunes of his pious uncle, and with 
him to sacrifice every worldly consideration to reli- 
gion. With Providence for their protector and 
guide, and the word of God for their encourage- 
ment and consolation, they set out in confidence, 
and arrive at their destined habitation in safety. But 
God, who had provided for Abram a country, would 
nevertheless have him carry away from’Chaldea, all 
his honestly acquired property ; for true faith makes 
light of none of God’s benefits: and worldly pros- 
perity, honourably acquired, moderately and thank- 
fully enjoyed, is an undoubted mark of God’s favour. 

Being arrived at Canaan, God appears to Abram 
again, and informs him that this was the land which 
he had in view for him; and renews the declara- 
tion, “ unto thy seed will I give this land.” In 
these words, two things are remarkable. First, a 
farther delay of the accomplishment of the promise, 
I will give; and secondly, a transferring of the gift 
of it, from Abram himself to his seed. Each of 
these alone had been sufficient to have cooled an 
ordinary ardour, and to have discouraged an ordi- - 
nary spirit. But the good man discovers no symp- 
tom of dissatisfaction or disappointment, at either 
the delay, or the change of destination ; he does not 
so much as inquire when or how that promised off- 
spring of his was to arise. It is sufficient for him, 
that he is following the call of Heaven, and that he 
is blessed with the divine presence through his pil- 
grimage ; with him, even “ hope deferred maketh” 
‘not “ the heart sick ;” he finds he is not even now 
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come to .his rest, yet repines not. But though he 
finds no house nor city for himself to dwell in, he: 
finds both leisure and inclination to erect an altar 
unto God, ‘‘ And there builded he an altar unto the 
‘‘ Lord who had appeared unto him.” Gen. xii. 7. 
He who has set up his rest in the Almighty, is every. 
wherg, and always at home; and a truly gracious: 
spirigipill never omit a work of piety and mercy, 
under a pretence of wanting means or opportunity. 
Why should we inquire, in what manner God: 
appeared unto Abram: or how much wiser should: 
we be for knowing it? Has not the great, the Al- 
mighty God, resistless power over our bodies and 
our minds? And can he not make every element, 
every creature, a vehicle of his will to us? Behold 
the Patriarch removing from place to place; “ so- 
‘ journing in the land of promise as in a strange 
‘‘ land,” travelling from Sichem to the plain of Mo- 
reb; from Bethel to Hai ; probably through fear of 
the idolatrous Canaanites, who, we are told, then 
occupied the land. But though he sojourn, as the 
wayfaring man, but for a night, the altar is consti- 
tuted, and the victim is offered up. And Abram’s 
altar is.not built in the spirit wherein many a sacred 
edifice has been since reared, and many a pious 
volume purchased, for show, not for use ;—having 
built an altar to Jehovah, “ he called ape the name 
* of Jehovah.” pie ae 
But a wandering life bail eer nat: the 
worst of his,eondition..; dig faith is put.te.qa; new 
and severe trial; he is:driven out of that taed:by 
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famine. The country so pompously promised, as a 
purtion to his seed, when increased to the number 
of the sand upon the sea shore, refuses subsistence 
sufficient to his family in its present diminutive state. 
What then? Let Nature or Providence raise what 
obstacles they may, faith removes or surmounts 
them. He sits not duwa sullenly with the peévish 
prophet, saying, “ I do well to be angry,”- # he 
employs sagacity and diligence to discover, and to 
obtain, the means of relief. He retires to Egypt, 
whieh the searcity had not reached, or which it had 
affiicted in an inferior degree. Self-preservation 1s 
the first law of our nature; “ and he that provideth 
“< not for his own, especially those of his own house, 
“ hath denied the faith, and is worse than an in- 
“ fidel.” -- 

But where, alas! shal we find the faith that 
never staggered through unbelief; the confidence 
- In Heaven that never failed? On his entrance into 
Egypt, Abram is seized with an unaccountable fit 
of distrust, altogether unbecoming his eharacter, and 
equally injurious to God, to Sarai, and to the king 
of Egypt. He is afraid of trusting the honour of 
his wife, during a temporary residence ‘in a strange 
country, to that God, at whose command he had 
givem-up his native country and his all. He injures 
the friend and companion of his youth, in supposing 
her capable of being allured by the splendour and 
flattery: of Beypt, to.forget her duty to her husband. 
p affronts a prince whom he knew. nef, by suspect- 
gy team = a base and eriminal design’ against the 
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peace and honour of a stranger, driven into his do- 
minions for relief from famine. He has recourse to 
the crooked path of cunning and falsehood, when 
the direct road of fairness and truth would have 
served his turn much better. Over caution ts brother 
to great rashness. He who wants to show himself 
over wise, soon preves himself to be a fool. The 
very means which Abram had devised for preserving 


Sarai’s chastity, exposed her to danger. As hrs 


sister she might be lawfully addressed by any one; 
as his wife, she was considered as sacred to himself; 
for the rights of wedlock were hefd in reverence, 
even by the idolatrous Egyptians. What must have 
been his feelings when the imposture was: detected ? 
How keen his remorse, to see Pharaoh and: his in- 
nocent household, plagued for his fault? The con- 
scious shame of having acted wrong, and of thereby 
having brought mischief upon another, is, perhaps, 
the. severest punishment an ingenuous mind: can 
suffer. . 

The next remarkable event of Abram’s life is in- 
‘finitely more honourable for him, and which there- 
fore we pursue with much greater satisfaction. Being 
safely brought back again to Canaan,. he resorts to 
his tormer residence between Bethel and Hai, and 
“* pitches his tent by the place of the altar, which 
“‘ he had made there at the first.” And there again 
he renews his communion with Heaven; for one 
failing breaks not off the intercourse between God 
and a good many. Enjoying here a temporary re- 
pose, his worldly substance ifyereases fast upon hin: 


. 
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contemptible, no deviation from the path of rectitude 
a light thing. Let us watch most diligently on our 
weakest side: and Jet us learn from the patience, 
forbearance, and tender mercy of God, when “a 
« brother is overtaken in a fault,” to “ restore such 
*‘ an one im ‘the spirit of meekness.” 

Had Abram an altar for God, before he had an 
habitation for himself? Learn from him, O young 
man, how to begin the world, as you wish to thrive 
and prosper in it. The house in which no altar is 
erected to'God, wants both a foundation and a cover- 
ing. The family which wants the word and the wor- 
ship of God, is not yet begun to be furnished. Make 
room for your Maker, and he will settle you in a large 
plaee. <“ Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
“ righteousness, and all things shall be added to you.” 

Did Abram rule his own spirit, did he meekly 
‘recede from his just right, did he gently yield to an 
inferior, for the sake of peace? Blush, O man, to 
think of thy pride and selfishaess ; of thy positive- 
ness in opinion, thy devotedness to interest, thy in- 
solence in the day of power, thy contempt of the 
opinions, thy indifference to the feelings and the hap- 
piness of others. Look to Abram, and learn to be a 
‘conqueror. “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
* evil with good.” Look to your Father in Heaven, 
who “ is kind to the evil and unthankful:” ‘for he 
‘* maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
“and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 
And thus “ be ye perfect, even as your Father which 
' “is in Heaven is perfect.” 
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Finally ; Was the word made to Abram sure? 
Has his name become renowned, did his progeny 
increase, were his seed planted in the promised land, 
and in him are all the families of the earth blessed ? 
Then learn to honour God by reposing confidence 
in him, assured that, “ though heaven and earth 
‘* pass away, his word shall not pass away.” 

The next Lecture will carry on the History of 
Abram, “ the friend of God,” and exhibit the gra- 
dually opening discovery of the scheme of redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ. The blessing of the Almighty 
we implore on what is past, and his assistance and 
blessing on what is to come, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
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LECTURE XI. 


GENESIS XIII, 8. 


And Abram suid unto Lot, Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee, and between my herdmen and thy 
herdmen: for we be brethren. . 


THE Ifistory of Abram alone occupies a larger 
space in the Sacred Volume than that of the whole 
human race from the creation down to his day. H1- 
therto we have had rather sketches of character, 
than an exact delineation of the human heart; we 
have had hints, respecting remote important events, 
rather than an exact and connected narrative of 
facts. But the inspired Penman has gone into the 
detail of Abram’s life, from bis being called of God 
to leave Ur of the Chaldces, down to the day of his 
death ; a detail including the space of one hundred 
years. Moses marks with preetsion the succession 
of events which befcl him; untolds his character 
on a varicty of trying and interesting occasions ; 
and discloses the operations of a good mind through 
the course of a Jong life, adorned with many virtues 
and excellencics, yet not exempted from blemish 
and imperfection. 

What renders the Scripture Tlistory in general, 
and that of our Patriarch in particular, useful and 
instructive, is, the exhibition of private life therein 
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presented to us, and the lessons of wisdom and 
virtue thereby taught to ordinary men. The in- 
trigues of a court, the operations of a campaign, the 
consequences of a battle, the schemes of a states- 
man, the prowess of a hero, and the like, repre- 
‘sented skilfully, and adorned with the charms of 
eloquence, may amuse or dazzle the reader. But 
the actors being altogether above our level, and the 
schemes entirely out of the line of our experience, 
though pleasure may, no great advantage can, re- 
sult from acquaintance with them. To perform 
splendid actions, and to exhibit heroic virtue, is 
given but to a few; and opportunities of this kind 
but seldom occur in the course of one life. Whereas 
occasions to practise generosity, justice, mercy, and 
moderation; to speak truth and show kindness; to 
melt with pity, and glow with affection; to forbear 
and to forgive, are administered to us every step we 
move through the world, and recur more frequently 
upon us, than even the means of gratifying the 
common appetites of hunger and thirst. When, 
therefore, we behold men of fike passions with 
ourselves, placed in situations exactly similar to our 
own, practising virtues within our reach, and dis- 
covering a temper and disposition which, if we 
please to cultivate, we may easily attain; then, if 
we. read not with profit as well as with delight, it 
must be, because we want not the pone but the 
inclination, to improve. 

Abram has left his kindred and. eal 's house at 

vou. lt. , L 
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God’s command. Multitudes do the same thing 
every day, impelled by ambition, by avarice, by 
curiosity, or by a wandering, restless’ disposition. 
Happy is he, who, in removing, does not leave his 
religion behind hiin; and who in the midst of the 
employments or the delights of a new situation or 
place of residence, is not tempted to forget or to 
forsake the God of his native home, and of his early 
years. Alas, how often docs this very metropolis 
prove the grave of virtuous sentiments, of religious 
principles, and of a regular education! Though 
Abram be but a pilgrim in Canaan, yet he thrives 
and prospers there. As the pious soul seeks and 
finds means of intercourse with Heaven in every 
condition and state of life, so God, who suffers none 
to lose by fidelity and attachment to him, can 
render the most untoward, unsettled, and dangerous 
condition, productive of real happiness; “ if a man’s 
*‘ ways please the Lord, he makes even his enemies 
‘© to be at peace with him.” 

But never do we find wealth flowing in, and in- 
ercasing upon a man, without some corresponding 
peril or inconvenience—Either the mind 1s. cor- 
rupted by it; or the possessor is exposed ‘to be 
hated, envied, and plundered. The peace of Abram’s 
family had nearly been disturbed, by a quarrel 
arising out of its prosperity; but it was preserved, 
by the good man’s wisdom, moderation, and con- 
descension. The officious zeal of meddling servants 
has well nigh embroilgd their peaceable and kindly 


affectioned masters. “ And there was a strife be- 
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“tween the herdmen of Abram’s cattle and the 
“‘ herdmen of Lot’s cattle; and the Canaanite and 
“the Perizzite dwelled then in the land.” How 
can anyone think of security and peace in this 
world, when the rashness, malice, folly, or pride of 
a domestic, may set a man at variance with his 
chief friends? Indeed we are vulnerable in exact 
proportion to the extent of our possessions. 

How great is Abram’s mind, how amiable his 
conduct upon this occasion! ‘* And Abram said 
“unto Lot, Let there be no strife, I pray thee, be- 
“tween me and thee, and between my herdmen 
“and thy herdmen; for we be brethren. Is not 
“‘ the whole land before thee? Separate thyself, I 
“ pray thee, from me; if thou wilt take the left 
“hand, then will I go to the right: or if thou de- 
“‘ part to the right hand, then I will go to the left.” 
Abram was the elder man; he was to Lot in the 
room of a father. Him had God distinguished by 
special marks of his favour, and by the promises of 
future greatness and pre-eminence. If the one must 
give way to the other, who would not instantly 
pronounce, that undoubtedly Lot ought to yield. 
Might not the call and destination of God have been 
warrantably pleaded as a reason why Abram should 
have the first choice? Abram, no doubt, both might 
and could have asserted the preference; and he . 
proves that ‘he well deserved it, by giving it up. 
What peréon in this assembly but stands reproved, 
or atimonished, by’ the examiple of’ the Patti rarch’s 

22” | 
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humility, moderation, and affability? It is indeed 
a perfect contrast to that tenaciousness of their 
opinions, that punctilious adherence to the least 
iota of their rights, that inflexibility of self-love 
and sclf-conceit, that perpetual assumption or de- 
mand of preference and superiority, which mark 
the conduct of most men. Were it necessary to 
enforce the example of Abram by the precepts of 
the Gospel ; the whole spirit of Christianity, a mul- 
titude of particular injunctions, and above all, the 
temper and conduct of the great pattern of all that 
is amiable and excellent, might be adduced, to ex- 
pose and condemn, if not to cure, that selfish spirit, 
cqually inconsistent with good sense and with re- 
ligion, which exacts a perpetual sacrifice from 
others, without discerning the propriety or necessity, 
of making the slightest sacrifice to others in return. 
Permit me to recite a few passages on the subject. 
* For I say, through the grace given unto me, to 
“every man that is among you, not to think of 
“ himself more highly than he ought to think, but 
“to think soberly, according as God hath dealt 
* to every man the measure of faith. For as we 
“have many members in one body, and all mem- 
“ bers have not the same office: so we being rliany, 
* are one body in Christ, and every one members 
one of another. Be kindly. affectioned one to 
. Enos with brotherly love; in honour. preferring 
e gnother. | Be of the same mind one towards 

_ another. Mind not high things, but condescend. 
‘J © to men of low estate. Be not wise: in your own 
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« conceits. If it be possible, as much as lieth in 
“‘ you, live peaceably with all men.” Rom. xii. 3— 
18. ‘Let nothing be done through strife or vain- 
“ slory, but in lowliness of mind let each esteem 
‘ others better than themselves.” Phil. ii. 3. We : 
then that are strong, ovght to “ bear the infirmities 
“of the weak, and not to please ourselves. Let 
* every one of us please his neighbour for his good 
“ to edification, For even Christ pleased not him- 
“ self, but as it is written, The reproaches of them 
‘* that reproached thee fell on me. Now the God 
* of patience and consolation grant you to be lke- 
«* minded one towards another, according to Jesus 
« Christ.” Rom. xv. 1—5. Thus have we precept 
upon precept, pattern upon pattern, on a subject as 
plain as the light at noon-day, and which is pre- 
senting itself to us almost every hour we live. But 
alas! it is not preaching that can confer the temper 
of an Abram; and that can induce men to forego 
the claims which pride and self-conceit are inces- 
santly urging them to advance. _.. 

Behold then Abram and his nephew at length 
constrained to separate. Nature, affection, religion, 
affliction, had all conspired to unite them; but a 
flow of worldly success dissolves their union; and 
the old adage is exemplified in them, “ relations 
es sometimes agree best at a distance from each 
= other.” ‘ The power of choosing was given to Lot, 
and he exercised it accordingly ; ; And Lot'tifted up 
“ his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that 
“ it was well watered every where, before re the Lord 
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“ destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the 
‘‘ garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as 
*¢ thou comest unto Zoar. Then Lot chose him all 
“the plain of Jordan: and Lot journeyed east ; 
‘Sand they separated themselves the one from the 
“ other.” Gen. xiii. 10, 11. How wisely this 
choice was made, we shall have occasion to remark 
in the sequel of the history. 

So good a man, and a relation so kind, as Abram, 
must sensibly have felt this separation from his 
nearest kinsman. But whatever blank was made 
in his happiness by the failing of this creature com- 
fort, he has the consolation of reflecting, that it was 
not brought upon him through his own fault ; and 
it is speedily and abundantly compensated by the 
visions of the Almighty, by the promises of Him 
who is faithful and true, and by the presence and 
affection of that friend, who sticketh closer than a 
brother. ‘“ And the Lord said unto Abram, after 
“‘ that Lot was separated from him, Lift up now 
“thine eyes, and look from the place where thou 
“art, northward, and southward, and eastward, 
“Sand westward. For all the land which thou seest, 
“to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever. 
“ And I will make thy seed as the dust of the 
*‘ earth: so that if a man can number the dust of 

“® the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered. 
“ Arise, walk through the land, in the length of it, 
“ andin the breadth of it: for 4 will give it unto 
‘‘ thee.” Gen. xiii. 14—17. There is something 

‘delightfully. soothing to:the human Heart in the 
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‘den of property ;—one’s own home, his‘own field, 
his own flock. If any thing can add to the satis- 
faction of this kind of possession, it is the having 
acquired it honourably, and the capacity of enjoy- 
ing it with cheerfulness, wisdom, and moderation. 
Dishonest gain can never bestow contentment, and 
seldom descends to a remote heir. But the gratifi- 
cation of honest prosperity and success is capable 
of being still unspeakably heightened and sweet- 
ened; namely, by the heart-composing spirit, the | 
spirit-clevating consideration, that the blessing en- 
joyed is the gift of God; that itis the pledge of 
paternal love, and the earnest of eternal felicity. 
In such happy circumstances did our Patriarch in- 
habit the plains of Mamre; blessed in the present, 
more blessed in the prospects of futurity ; blessed 
im the fulness of this world, more blessed in the 
favour of God, which is better than life; blessed 
in the promise of a numerous and prosperous off - 
spring, infinitely more blessed in the promise of 
that holy seed in whom “all the families of the 
‘‘ earth are blessed.” When we find the good man 
still abiding in tents, a pilgrim and a stranger mn 
Canaan, do we not perccive it written in legible 
characters, “‘ Arise ye and depart, for this is not 
‘ yvour rest?” Hear we not the voice of God, say~ 
ing plainly, “ Seek ye another CONN, that 1 18, ah 
“ heavenly one?” 1... 

But even the life of a ‘isin, and of a Shepherd, 
is not secure; neither does. any worldly eondition 
admit of a certain or long repose. ‘Let a man be 
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ever so peaceably inclined, how easily may he be 
involved in the feuds of contentious neighbours ? 
This was the case with Abram. In the fourteenth 
chapter of this sacred book, we bave the history of 
a powerful confederacy of four kings against five ; 
founded no doubt, as all such confederacies are, in 
a lust of power or wealth; or directed by a spirit 
of cruelty and revenge. It issues ine a bloody con- 
flict in the vale of Siddim. Sodom, where Lot had 
chosen to dwell, becomes a prey to the conqueror, 
and he himself is made a prisoner, and his goods 
are plundered. ‘These facts are related by Moses, 
and become interesting to us, merely from their con- 
nexion With the history of Abram. What, but for 
this, are Chederlaomer, Amraphel, and Arioch, to 
the men of this day, but mere names? Lot must 
now have grievously felt the consequences of his 
imprudent choice of a place of residence, had it 
not been for the friendship and valour of his vene- 
rable uncle: who, roused by the intelligence of his 
nephew’s distress and danger, flies instantly to his 
telief. Behold the good old man exchanging his 
shepherd’s crook for the warrior’s spear, and rushing 
with all the ardour and impetuosity of youth on 
the insulting victor. Which shall we most admire 
iftthis important and interesting transaction, the 
strength and eagerness of his natural affcetion ; his 
honest indignation at violence and oppression ; the 
skill with which he planned his enterprise, or the 
vigour, ‘boldness, and deans sei with which he ex- 
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his victory; his disinterestedness in declining any 
share of the fruits of it for himself; or his justice 
and good faith in attending to, anc supporting, the 
just rights of his allies? All, all together, constitute 
an unequivocal and a brilliant proof, of a mind 
truly noble and dignified: and his conduct on this 
occasion suggests many reflections both pleasing and 
useful. . 

Remember, Christians, it is the same man who, 
for the sake of pea¢e with a brother, gave up his 
just claim to a junior and an inferior, that was not 
afraid, in the cause of the injured and oppressed, to 
attack a numerous host, headed: by princes, and 
flushed with victory. With whom then doées true 
magnanimity reside? Surely with the humble and 
condescending. The man who has subdued his 
own spirit is invincible. Behold in this the nature, 
and the foundation, of true courage. It is not to 
make light of life; it is not “ to rush like the horse 
*‘ into battle ;” it is not to talk high swelling words 
of vanity: it is to fear God; it is to be calm and 

composed in danger; it is to possess hope beyond 
’ the grave ; it is to be superior to the pride, and in- 
capable of the insulting triumph of success. Behold 
how the kindred graces and virtues delight to reside 
m unity and harmony, in the bosom of a good 
mian! Neither good nor bad qualities are to he 
found solitary in the breast of apy one. .Js aman 
pious? Then-he-is humble,:. Js he humble? Then, 
meek iand condescending: i Is. he. ee 

Then bold; then just, then generoys, then merciful. 
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Is he a child of God, a disciple of Jesus? Then, 
he is all that is amiable. Behold in Abram a soul 
superior to the love of riches, and consequently 
greater than a king; ‘‘ And the king of Sodom 
“said unto Abram, Give me the persons, -and 
“take the goods to thyself. And Abram said to 
“the king of Sodom, I have lift up my hand unto 
“the Lord, the Most High God, the possessor of 
“ Heaven and earth, that I will not take from a 
“ thread even to a shoe-latchet, and that IJ will not 
“ take any thing that is thine, lest thou shouldest 
“ say, I have made Abram rich.” Gen. xiv. 21—93. 
That integrity is incorruptible which considers life 
and happiness as consisting not in “ the abundance 
“of the things which a man posscsseth:” which 
prizes an honest, though humble independence, 
above the honours and treasures which princes have 
to bestow. 

Abram, on this occasion, is found in connexion 
with a most extraordinary person, who bursts upon 
‘us like the sun from behind-a thick cloud, unveils 
his splendour for a moment, and then hides himself 
again in the shades of night: “ Melchizedec, king 
“of Salem, and priest of the Most High God ;” 
whose appearance, history, and character, we could 
have hardly comprehended, had not a brighter day 
since arisen, and had not an inspired Apostle un- 
folded the meaning of: what one inspired Prophet 
acted, and which ‘another has recorded. The His- 
tory of Melchizedec, short as it is, with the“Apos- 
tolic comment upon it, will furnish materials for a 
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separate Lecture, and shall not now therefore be 
anticipated. The story of Abram himself shall for 
the present stand still, to be resumed and prose- 
cuted in its order: it being now high time to look 
forward, and to bring that Patriarch, with those 
who went before him, to the feet of Jesus,—lhis 
“< offspring ;” yet his “ root:” later than him by 
almost two thousand years; yet before him “ of 
‘‘ old, even from everlasting ;” receiving existence 
from him in the order of nature, and by the tenour 
of the covenant; yet bestowing existence upon 
him as the eternal word, ** by whom all things were 
‘‘ made, and without whom nothing was made that 
“‘ is made.” 

Abram may be first compared to Adam, being 
both the fathers of many nations, and especially 
constituted of God for that’end. With both, the 
covenant of God was established, which included 
and involved their posterity, though the children 
were not as yet born: for with God, that is effected, 
which is purposed to be done; and his promises are 
gifts already bestowed. Adam’s transgression trans- 
mitted evils innumerable to bis offspring ; Abram’s 
faith entailed blessings unspeakable upon his family 
for many generations. Both of them typified Christ 
in their day; and both “ saw his day afar off.” 
Abram may be compared with the princes and great 
men of the age in which he lived. And in true 
dignity of mind, in elevation of spirit, in generosity 
of sentiment, in propriety of behaviour, he will be 
found superior to most, and inferior to none. We 
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see kings receiving obligations from him; while he 
nobly shows himself above receiving an obligation 
from any one. And Abram is a type of every real 
Christian, giving up the world as a portidn, at 
God’s command, and sacrificing the dearest delights 
of nature to the demands of duty ; living as a 
stranger upon earth, and looking for * a city which 
“hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
“© God.” 

But the high venerability of Abram’s character 
arises from his relation to Jesus Christ, whom he 
shadows forth ina great variety of respects. Abram 
was called and constituted of God, to be the na- 
tural head of a great and powerful nation; Jesus, 
‘‘ the first-born among many brethren,” to be the 
spiritual father of the whole vast family of believers. 
The covenant of God with Abram came in aid to 
the insufficiency of the first covenant; which had 
become weak, and ineffectual to salvation, through 
the corruption of human nature; and it prefigured 
a covenant still more sure and immoveable than 
itself, “established upon better promises,” even 
the sending of ‘ the Son of God, in the likeness of 
“© sinful flesh, and for sin; to condemn sin in the 
“flesh.” The prompt obedience of Abram to the 
call of Heaven, leads us directly to him, who says 
of himself, « My meat is todo the will of him who 
“sent me,” and the language of whose whole Iife, 
spirit, sufferings, and death is, “ Father, not my 
“will, but thine be done.” Abram’s appearing on 
‘the stage, and entering on the discliirge of the du- 
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ties of his public character, in the full maturity of 
his age, suggests to us the Saviour of the world en- 
tering upon, and discharging his public ministry, 
in the full vigour of life, and flower of his age. 
When I behold Abram SQjour gy g in the land of 
Wee think of him, 






promise as in a strange coung® 
who “ came to his own and awa received him 
“ not;” afid meditate on “ the Son of Man, who 
“had not where to lay his head.” Abram, chased 
into Egypt by famine, reminds us of Jesus flying 
into Egypt from the wrath of a jealous and incensed 
king. Who can read of Abram discomfiting con- 
federate princes, without bethinking himself straight 
of the triumphs of a Redeemer over “ principali- 
“ ties and powers, and the ruler of the darkness of 
“¢ this world :’sSatan, sin, and death “ cast into the 
“Jake of fire? When we behold Lot brought 
back from casey , by the kindness and intrepi- 
dity of his a Stionate kinsman, can we refrain 
from turning our eyes to our compassionate Elder 

Brother, who “ through death has destroyed him 
‘that had the power of death, that is, the Devil; 
“and delivered them who through fear of death 
<< were subject to bondage ;” and who has restored 
his younger brethren to “ the glorious liberty of 
“the sons of God?” Abram nobly refuses to be 
made rich by the bounty of the king of Sodom; _ 
thus when the Jews would have taken Christ and 

made him a king, he withdrew himself: and when 
the prinee of the power of the air presented him 
with the ‘ptospect of the ee of the world and 
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the glory of them, and proffered all to him on con- 
dition of his domg homage for them, he rejected 
the offer with disdain, “ Get thee behind me, Sa- 
“tan.” The amiable qualities of Abram’s mind 
bear a lively resemblance to the spirit that dwelt in 


SO ae 
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our divine Maste# But in Abram it was a‘spirit 
imparted, in Jesusa a spirit inherent; it was bestowed 
on the former in measure, on the latter it was 
poured out without measure; in the Patriarch it was 
mingled with dross, alloyed by a mixture of human 
imperfection ; in the Saviour it was unmixed, un- 


alloyed, for ‘* he did no sin, neither was guile found 





‘* in his lips.” 

But the time would fail to enumerate all the 
marks of resemblance. Many others will oceur to 
the careful and attentive reader of Abram’s history ; 
these shall for the present suffice*from this place. 
The farther continuation of it s be suspended, 
and give way, according to the offer of the narra- 
tion, and to give these exercises a!l the advantage 
of variety which their nature will admit, to the sin- 
gular history of Melchizedec; which, God willing, 
shall.be the subject of the ensuing Lecture, and to 
which permit me to implore your patient and candid 
attention. Earnestly praying that the blessing of 
the Most High may crown what has been spoken, 
we ascribe praise to his name, through Jesus Christ 


our Lord... Amen. 
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LECTURE XII. 


x GENESIS XIV. 18. 


And Melchizedec King of Salem brought forth bread and wine : 
and he was the priest of the Most High God. 


PSALM CX, 4. 


The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchizedec. 


HEBREWS VF. 20. 


a —— Jesus, made an Fligh Priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchizedec. : 


"THE eagerness and avidity with which men pry 
into abstruse and difficult subjects, can be exceed- 
ed only by their coldness and indifference to obvious 
and important truth. The religious controversies 
which have engaged so much attention, occupied 
so much time, and furnished employment for so 
many rare talents ; which have whetted the tempers, 
and too often the swords of men against each other, 
are, in general, on points of doctrine too deep and 
mysterious ever to be fathomed by human un- 
derstanding, too lofty to be scanned. without bold- 
ness and presumption, or too trifling to merit regard. 
Revealed religion, like every thing that.is of God, 
must necessarily present many. difliculties to a crea- 
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- ture'so. limited .as man... But instead of being re- 
jectediion. that account, it is the more to be prized 
wand reverenced’; as having this evidence, among many 
. others, of coming from Him, whose. nature, whose 

works,, and whose ways, none “can find out unto 
4 perfection.” Curiosity, guided by humility, and 

| ‘dale at useful discovery, is a laudable and useful 
principle. But curiosity impelled by self-conceéit, 
and resting in mere speculation, is. generally rash 
and: presumptuous, often trifling, impertinent, and 
contemptible. In every branch of knowledge, those 

_truths are the most valuable, which are the plainest, 
and which present themselves in the greatest abun- 
dance: just as nature produces in the greatest pro- 
fusion, those commodities which are most useful 
and necessary to human life. 

The subject of this night’s Lecture is one of those 
which have afforded ample employinent to critics 
and commentators. Were our object amusement 
only, it were easy to entertain you for months to 
come, with the ingenious, the fanciful, the absurd, 
and nonsensical expositions which have been given 
of the person and.history of Melchizedec. But as 
-we,aim at usefulness, and acknowledge no guide in 
:sacred things but the holy Scripture, Moses. shall 
-be oug,only authority and guide in tracing this re- 
markable story; David and Paul our only i —— 
in the application and use of it. nae, 
_ Abram, with a little band of three staid al 
dale persons of his own household, :and a few 
friends, has pursued, overtaken, snipeel and gis- 
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comfited four confederated kings, with their victori- 
ous army; and has recovered Lot, his brother’s son, 
into liberty. Returning from this honourable, bold, 
and successful enterprise, he is met by a prince of a 
very different character from those whom he had con- 
quered, and from those whom he had delivered. They 
were sons of violence; sons of blood ; Ais name was 
Melehizedec, and Melchisalem,—king of righteous- 
ness, king of peace. Itis extremely probable, that 
thése epithets werc titles conferred upon this great and 
good man, as being descriptive of his person and cha- 
racter; and might be designed of Providence as @ 
memorial to all princes of what they ought to be ; 
lovers, preservers, and promoters of justice, main- 
tainers and conservators of peace. 

It is pleasing to find ourselves mistaken in our 
calculations of the numbers of good men, and in 
our estimates of the state of religion in the world. 
For these calculations and estimates, through igno- 
rance and contractedness of spirit, are generally, if 
not always, erroneous, by being short of the truth. 
Who did not conelude, when Abram was ealled to 
leave his idolatrous country, that the knowledge 
and the worship of the true God were entirely con- 
-fined to his family? When lo! A king and priest of 
the Most High God, of whom we never heard, of 
whose existence we had formed no conception before, 
breaks forth upon us all at omce ; and teaches us this: 
most elevating, this most encouraging trath, that 
the number of the redeemed is much greater, and 

VOL. f M 
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the state of religior much more prosperous, than the 
partial views, aud the systematic spirit of even good 
men, will permit them to behieve. Thus, in later 
times, a prophet of uo less dignity than Mlijab, from 
apparent circinsiances, made a most erroncous 
‘computation of wie number of the faithful in his day. 
= The ehildren of Isract,” saith he, “ have forsaken 
“thy covenant, thrown down thy altars, and stain 
“thy prophets with the sword ; and J, even I only 
“aim left, and they seek my life, to take 1t away.” 
1 Kings xix. 14. But what saith the answer of God 
to him ? & T have left me seven thousand in Israel, 
“all the knees which have not bowed unto Baal, 
“and every mouth which hath not kissed him.” 
Verse 18. And when the ransomed of the Lord 
shall at length return together to Sion, they shall be 
“ a‘ereat multitude which no man can number, of 
“all nations, and = kindreds, and people, and 
“ tongues.” And what heart but must exult in the 
prospect of the grace of God being more widely dif- 
fused than we apprchended, and extended to regions 
unknown, and multitudes unthought of by us? 
Though but little be told us of this extraordinary 
person, that little is both pleasing and instructive. 
In him, we find united two offices of high dignity 
and respectability—royalty and the priesthood ; the 
majesty of the one united to the sanctity of the 
other; Melchizedec, “ king of Salem,” was also 
“the priest of the Most High God.” How truly 
honourable is high station, when supported by the 
beauty and dignity of holiness, and adorned with 
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unaffected goodness! Is the state of a king either dis- 
honoured or diminished by attendance at the altar 
of God? No; It is religion that sweetens, that em- 
bellishes, that ennobles every condition ; 1t is reli- 
gion, forming an intimate, anda permanent relation 
between a man and his God, “ that raiscth up the 
“ poor out of the dust, and lifteth the needy out of 
“the dunghill, and setteth him with princes ;” and 
which exalteth earthly princes to heavenly thrones. 
Examples are rare in history of these two characters 
being united. The kingdoms and the priesthood of 
this world fall to the lot of but a selected few ; they 
hardly blend in one and the same person, seldom 
mect to crown the same head. But in the new 
creation of God. in ‘ the kingdom prepared for the 
‘heirs of glory from the foundation of the world,” 
tne high lot of Melchizedee is the lot of every child 
of God. All are “ kings and priests unto God, even 
© the Father.” And the Apostle Peter, addressing, 
not the princes and potentates of the carth, but 
** strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
* Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia,” thus writes, 
*¢ Ye are a chosen generation, a royal pricsthood, an 
“holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye should 
“show forth the praises of him who hath called 
‘you out of darkness into his marvellous light.” 
1 Pet. 11. 9. 

Is this king of righteousness and peace venerable 
in his priestly robes, attending, in the order of his 
course, upon the Most High God: Is he less 

M 2 
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amiable and respectable in administering to the ne- 
cessities of his fellow men? A prince is vever more 
kingly, than when he is practising the virtues of 
humanity, hospitality, and compassion. And the 
praise of these too belongs to Melchizedec, for ‘ he 
‘“‘ brought forth bread and wine” to refresh the Pa- 
triarch and his little army, after the labour and fa- 
tigue of their rapid march and violent conflict. The 
great God is infinitely above the need of our services. 
How then can we honour him most, and serve him 
best? By copying his example; by doing good; by 
communicating to the comfort of others what he has 
kindly bestowed upon us. What object does this 
world present, once to be compared with a human’ 
being replete with benevolence, habitually studying 
to glorify his Creator, by alleviating the distresses, 
and promoting the happiness of his fellow-creatures¢ 
This is the true lustre of riches, this is the glory of 
greatness, this is the splendour of power, this the 
majesty of kings. 

Kindred spirits are readily and powerfully attract- 
ed to each other; and religion forms the strongest 
and tenderest bond of union among men. Abram 
and Melchizedec meet like men long acquainted. 
The Patriarch nobly disdains to accept the spoils 
proffered to him by the king of Sodom; but joyfully, 
and with gratitude, embraces the friendship and 
kindness of the king of Salem. The gifts of a bad 
man yield a very mixed satisfaction to an honest 
mind, but it is pleasing to the soul, to receive bene- 
fits from the wise and good. An interchange of 
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kind offices is the life of friendship in worthy minds. 
In our commerce with Heaven, benefits flow con- 
tinually from God to us; continually receiving, we 
have nothing to send back, but the effusions of a 
thankful heart, and the humble desires of theedy 
dependents ; but friendship among men subsists only 
among equals, and depends on kindness mutually 
siven and received. Melchizedec, “ brings forth 
‘‘ bread and wine” to Abram; Abram gives him 
‘¢ tithes of all.” So early existed in the world that 
mode of supporting the ministers of religion. A great 
prince like Melchizedec needed not to minister in 
holy things for hire, but he would by his example 
teach mankind what God by a special constitution 
established under the law, and afterwards delivered 
to the world in a general proposition, that “ he who 
‘* serves at the altar should live by the altar.” | 
But how poor in comparison, is the gift which 
the Patriarch brings to the Priest of God, to that 
which he receives from him. Abram’s is an offering 
of acknowledgment and respect merely, by which 
the receiver was neither benefited nor enriched, but 
Melchizedec’s return to him was a real benefit; he 
‘“ blessed him, and said, Blessed be Abram of the 
‘© Most High God, possessor of Heaven and earth.” 
Abram was already blessed, in growing worldly pros- 
perity, blessed in recent victory over his enemies, 
blessed in the deliverance he had wrought for his 
beloved nephew, blessed in possessing the respect 
and esteem of princes ; but blessings like these have 
fallen to the lot of bad men, and are in themselves 
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unsatisfactory : Melchizedec pronounces a blessing 
which crowugs all the rest, and gives valuc to them 
all. “ The blessing of the Lord it maketh rich, and 
< he addeth no sorrow therewith ; Abram is blessed 
“¢ of tHe most High God,” with the prossect, though 
distant, of the Messiah’s day, who should spring 
from himself, according to the flesh, and im whom 
“all the famtlies of the earth should be blessed.” 
Abrain beheld in the very person who pronounced 
the benediction upon him, ‘ the figure of him who 
“was to come,” that “ king who should reign in 
righteousness ;” “*he saw it, and was elad.” What 
selfish, solitary joy, is once to be named with the 
pure, benevolent dehght, which glowed in the Pa-- 
triarch’s breast, every tine the promise was brought 
to his ear, and the Saviour, his own Saviour, the 
Saviour of the world, was placed before Ins eye? 
‘ And blessed be the Most High God,” continues 
he, ** which hath delivered thine cnemies into thine 
“hand.” Gen. xiv. 20. The blessing which cometh 
down from Ilcaven ascends, together with its fruit, 
to EIeaven again, as the precious drops which fall 
down to water the earth, rise upward in gales of fra- 
grance, from the fruits and flowers which they pro- 
duce, and which perfume the air. “ Mercy is twice 
“ blessed; it blesseth him that gives, and him that 
But behold, while Melchizedee yet bless- 


39 


“ takes. 

eth Abram, he is out of our sight, and is no more 

to be found. He burst forth upon us like the sun 

‘from behind a dark cloud; disappeared again as 

quickly ; and is to be discerned only in that track 
+ 
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of glory which he has left behind him. Blessed type 
of him, who “ led out his disciples asefar as to Be- 
“ thany, and he lift up his bands and blessed them. 
«And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he 
‘¢ was parted from them, and carried up into Hea- 
“ven :” 
<< up, and a cloud received him out of their sight.” 


And who, “ while they beheld, was taken 


Thus all the men of ages past have made their 
escape from us, and we behold them no more: and 
thus we ourselves are, one by one, disappearing froin 
among men. Adam, and the great majority, died. 
Enoch, and one morc, were translated without tast- 
ine death. ‘The latter end of Melchizedee is con- 
cealed from us. But, from his extraordinary cha- 
racter, we are led to imagine, it could not be im the 
ordinary course of humanity. In so many various 
ways can God remove and dispose of his creatures ; 
and thus, through various passages, we enter into 
the world of spirits: and “ mortality is swallowed 
“up of life.” 

What other of the kings of the earth is to be com- 
pared with Melchizedee? Is he not rather raised 
up of Providence, to reproadistand to condemn the 
potentates of this world; the rule of whose govern- 
ment, too often, is not righteousness in law, but 
humour and caprice; and the end of it, not to bless 
mankind, but to gratify some passion of their own ; 
who, instead of preserving the nations in peace, 
themselves the sons of peace, have incessantly from 
the beginning, to this unhappy day, involved the 
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wretched human race in scenes of war, and violence, 
and hlood? To which of the earthly thrones shall 
we look for the union of the sanctity of the priest- 
hood with the majesty of the sovereign? Alas! 
Kings are * set in slippery places.” Their educa- 
tion, their station, their employments, their con- 
nexions ; all, all unhappily encroach upon the offices 
of religion; tend to weaken its impressions, and to 
shut out its consolations. But there is a Prince, be- 
twixt whom and this king of Salem the resemblance 
is so striking, that he who runs may trace it. 

Not a few have given into the opinion, that the 
wonderful personage represented in this history, 
under the united character of priest and king, was 
none other than the Son of God himself, assuming 
a temporary human form, to exhibit in that dark 
age of the world an anticipated view of the person, 
which he was, in the fulness of time, to assume, of 
the characters which he was to sustain, and of the 
offices which he was to execute. The expressions 
which describe Melchizedec, it is alleged, are not 
applicable to any creature: and as, from several 
other passages in the books of Moses, it is probable, 
if not certain, that the Redeemer of the world mani- 
fested himself in the patriarchal ages, at sundry 
times, and on divers occasions, under the character 
of the Angel pf the Lord; it is apprehended, that 
this appearance to Abram might be of the same na- 
ture ; In order to furnish the father of believers with 
a clearer and more distinct idea of the person of the 
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Redeemer, according to the words of Christ himself, 
‘ Your father Abram rejoiced to sce my day: .and 
“<¢ he saw it, and was glad.” John vii. 50. 

I see no danger that can result, either to faith or 
morality, from admitting this supposition, And it 
must be admitted, that there arc circumstances both 
in the history, and in the apostolical application of 
it, which sufficiently warrant such an interpretation. 
If there is not an actual identity of persons in Mel- 
chizedec and the Messiah, the analogy at Icast is so 
obvious, that we have but to bring Moses and Paul 
together, in order to discover its exactness, and to feel 
its force. The likeness is presented to us in Scripture, 
not as some others, in scanty and obscure hints, or 
in some leading features and lineaments only; but 
the portraits are drawn, as it were, at full length, 
by the masterly hands of a Prophet and of an Apos- 
tle, and placed side by side for our inspection. In 
this part of our undertaking, therefore, nothing more 
is necessarv than to transcribe from the page of in- 
spiration. 

Scripture is singularly expressive, both in what 
it speaks of Melchizedec, and in what it conceals ; 
and in both these respects we may in some measure 
understand the meaning of what David in spirit says 
of the Messiah, “ Thou art a priest for ever, after 
‘‘ the order of Melchizedec.” And first, 

To,whom can the xames of king of righteousness, 
king of peace, be applied with such strict propriety, 
as to him whom God hath “ anointed over his holy 
“ hill of Sion,” who reigns in justice and in love: 
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who, righteous himself, has wrought out for all his 
happy subjects a justifying righteousness by the 
merit of his blood, and continues to work out in all 
a sanctifying righteousness by the grace and power 
of his Spirit ? 

But peace and righteousness are not mere exter- 
nal designations of Messiah, our prince; names 
without a meaning, titles without merit, like many 
of those which are worn by the potentates of this 
world, Cathplic, Afost Christian, Faithful, Impe- 
rial, Defender of the Faith! Appellations calcu- 
lated to excite pity or derision, No: his titles are 
of the essence of his nature; the display of them is 
the object of his mission, and the consummation of 
his plan. * Hlis name shall be called the Prince of 
“ Peace.” Of the increase of his government, and 
*¢ peace, there shall be no end.” Isaiah ix.6, 7. In 
“ Christ’ Jesus, we, who sometimes were far off, 
“are made nigh by the blood of Christ. For he 1s 
‘our peace, who hath made both one, and hath 
* breken down the middle wall of partition between 
“us:” ‘Fle came and preached peace to you wit 
*“ were afar off, and to them that were nigh.” Epli: 

1 13—17. ‘The chastisement of our peace was 
“upon han, and with his stripes we are healed.” 
Isaiah Jit. 5. Flis gospel is prophesied of, as God's 
“ covenant of peace” and “ the counsel of peace.” 
At lis’ birth the melodious anthem of “ peace on 
© earth, and cool will towards men,” ascended from 
the tongues of ten thousand angels, up to the eternal 
throne: and when he left ‘the world, this bequest, 
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moré precious than the mantle of Elijah, fell from 
him, and remained behind him to bless mankind, 
“© Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you:” 
peace with God, peace of conscience, peace with all 
men; for, “ being justitied by faith, we have peace 
“ with God through our, Lord Jesus Chirist.” And 
‘the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
“ righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
“ Ghost.” Acquaintance with God through him 
produces inward tranquillity. ‘ Acquaint now thy- 
“self with him, and be at peace; thereby good 
* shall come unto thee.” And “ if God be for us, 
“who can be against us?” * The peace of God 
“ passeth all understanding.” The world can _nel- 
ther give it nor take it away. And when his Gos- 
pel shall have produced its full effect, and his king- 
dom is finally established ; “ the work of righteous- 
“ ness shall be peace ;” “and the effect of righteous- 
“* mess, quietness and assurance for ever.” 

But it were endless to enumerate the passages of 
Scripture, which represent Jesus Christ the Saviour 
as the author, the purchaser, the giver, the operator 
of peace, and the * Lord our righteousness.” They 
are his nature, his name; the burthen of his preach- 
ing, of his prayers: they are the fruit of his suffer- 
ings and death, the object of his intercession, 
the operation of his Spirit: they are the seeds of 
gloryn his redecined upon earth; and the perfec- 
tion of glory in him and in them, when the triumph 
of his grace shall be completed in Heaven. 

As the names and titles ascribed to Melchizedec, 
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apply in full force, and in their utmost extent to 
our blessed Saviour, so the several actions in which 
we find him engaged have their exact counterpart, 
in what Jesus did, in the exercises of his public mi- 
nistry. They are these three—‘* he brought forth 
“ bread and wine” to refresh Abram and his weary 
host; he “* blessed Abram ;” and he received of him 
“ tithes of all” the spoils. 

In the first of these we are led to contemplate 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, when he ex- 
erted, more than once, his almighty power, in nii- 
raculously multiplying bread to refresh and sustain 
the fainting multitudes, who resorted to hear him : 
and when he instituted, by taking, blessing, and 
distributing bread and wine, that memorial of his 
death, which has been in every age, and shall con- 
tinue to the end of the world, the food of the 
hungry soul, and a cordial to the faint; the token 
of a salvation already wrought out and purchased ; 
and the foretaste of a salvation “ ready to be re- 
** vealed ;” the communion of imperfect saints, in 
the church, militant, and the eternal bond of union | 
among the spirits of just men made perfect, in the 
church triumphant. 

' Again Melchizedec blessed Abram. In this action 
of the king of Salem, we behold Jesus, “ who went 
“ about doing good,” and scattered blessings where- 
soever he went. ‘ He took little children into his 
“arms and dlessed them.” He pronounced a b/ess- 
ing; which still rests on the “ poor in spirit,” “ the 
“meek,” “the merciful,” ‘ the pure in heart,” 
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‘‘ the peace-makers,” and those “ who hunger and 
“thirst after righteousness.” He blessed the bread 
before he brake it, and gave it to his disciples: 
when he ascended up on high, blessings upon bless- 
ings flowed from his lips; and in virtue of his inter- 
cession at the right hand of the Father “ every good 
“ sift, and every perfect gift cometh down from the 
« Father of Lights.” If the world has any comfort, 
if the soul has any hope; if there be any communi- 
cation between heaven and earth, if there be “ good 
“will towards men ;” “ if there be any consolation 
‘in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fellowship 
‘* of spirit, if any bowels and mercies ;” if there be 
any joy purer and more perfect than another, “ the 
“ blessing of the Lord it maketh rich, and he 
‘¢ addeth no sorrow therewith ;” it is from him whom 
* God having raised up, even his Son Jesus, sent 
“him to d/ess you, in turning away every one of 
“‘ you from his iniquities.”. But the grand accom- 
plishment of the type is reserved for that day, when, 
together with faithful Abraham, all ‘ the ransomed 
‘“‘ of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion, with 
“ songs and everlasting Joy upon their heads :” when 
the Son of man, coming in the clouds of heaven 
*‘ with power and great glory,” shall thus. welcome 
his redeemed to the regions of eternal day, “ Come, 
“ ve blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
‘‘ pared for you from the foundation of the world.” 

. The last of Melchizedec’s actions that stand upon 
record, is his receiving the tithe of the spoils from 
Abram. On which subject, I think it best to give 
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you the Apostle’s commentary in his own words. 
“© Now consider how great this man was, unto whom 
“ even the Patriarch Abraham gave the tenth of the 
“ spoils. “And verily they that are of the sons of 
“ Levi, who receive the office of the priesthood, 
“ have a commandment to take tithes of the people 
“ according to the law, that 1s, of their brethren, 
“though they come out of the loins of Abraham: 
“ but he whose descent is not counted from them, 
“ yeceived tithes of Abraham, and blessed him that 
“ had the promises. And without all contradiction, 
“* the less is blessed of the better. And here men 
cc that die receive tithes;’ but there he receiveth 
‘€ them, of whom it is witnessed that he liveth. And 
‘as I may so say, Levi also, who receives tithes, 
** payed tithes in Abraham; for he was yet in the 
‘Joins of his Father when Melchizedec met him.” 
Heb. vii. 4—10. From which he justly infers, that 
“* perfection” could not be “ by the Levitical pricst- 
“ hood,” that * there was need” of “ another priest” 
“ after the order of Melchizedec, and not after the 
*¢ order of Aaron ;” who should be “ made, not after 
“ the law of a carnal commandment, but after the 
and that seeing the law 


? 


** power of an endless life ;’ 
made nothing perfect, “ but the bringing in of a 
© better hope did,” ‘ by so much was Jesus made 
“a surety of a better testament :” and “ this man 
‘“ because he continueth ever hath an unchangeable 
priesthood.” Through him, therefore, let us offer 
“ the calves of our lips,” and ‘ present” our “ bo- 
‘« dies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
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¢ which is our reasonable service,” for “ we are not 
“ our own, we are beught with a price ;” therefore, 
“ let tis vlorify oe iu our body, and in our spirit, 
‘ which are God's. o 

As the names and ci ployments, so the united of- 
fices and dignity of Mielehizedcc, met in all their 
lustre in the persun of the Son of God: “ King of 
“ Salem,” and © Pricst of the Most TWieh God.” 
In “ derision” of the vain attempts of the heathen, 
and of the impious confederacy of the kings and 
rulers of the carth, ‘ against the LORD, and against 
his anointed,” God declares, ‘ I have set my hing 
“upon my holy hill of Zion.” Psalm u. 6. Tle 
came not indeed in worldly pomp, but in lowlhiness 
and meckness, yet the powers and potentates of the 
earth were made subject and subservient to him. 
“Wise men from the east” were conducted by a 
star to Jerusalem, and thence to Bethlehem of Ju- 
dah, to do homage to him at his birth; and poured 
“their treasures, gold, frankincense, and myrrh,” 
at his feet. Augustus issued ‘ a decrce that all the 
‘* world should be taxed.” What was his motive, 
what his end?’ We cannot tell; but we know the 
end which God had in view by it; namely, to bring 
into more public notoricty the several circumstances 
of Christ’s: nativity, and to transmit them to the 
latest posterity in all their splendour and import- 
ance. Thus the haughty Master of Imperial Rome 
was constrained of Providence, to render unknown, 
unintended, involuntary homage to yondcr babe in 
the stable at Bethlehem. “ For of a truth against 
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&s thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, 
“© bé#h Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles 
*¢ and the people of Israel, were gathered together, 
‘for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel 
« determined before to be done.” Acts iv. 27, 28. 
Ts he not then, “ the blessed and only potentate ; 
‘‘the King of kings and Lord of lords?” Now 
especially, exalted as he is to the right hand of the 
Majesty on high. For by “him were all things 
“ created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
“¢ visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
‘¢ dominions, or principalities, or powers: all things 
¢ were created by him and for him.” “ And he is 
“ before all things, and by him all things consist.” 
And into the kingdom of his glory, when finished, 
“the kings of the earth do bring their glory and 
“ honour.” Then shall angels and men join in 
this grand celestial chorus, ‘* The kingdoms of this 
_ “ world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and 
“ of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever.” 

But while his exalted rank as a sovereign removes 
us to an awful distance; his milder character “ as 
“the Apostle and the High Priest of our profes- 
<¢ sion,” allures us back to his presence, and dissi- 
pates our terrors. He is ‘* a merciful and a faithfal 
‘“ High Priest,” an “ High Priest, touched with 
“the feeling of our infirmities:” “a great High 
«¢ Priest, that is passed into the heavens,” through 
whom we have encouragement to “ come boldly 
‘‘unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
“ mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.” 
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Heb. iv. 16.. He has by “ one offering perfected 
* for,ever them that are sanctified,” and who having 
« washed:-us from our sing in his own. blood,”. shall 
at.leogth make us “ kings and priests unto God and 
“ his Father. a him be glory and donaimion fer 
‘ ever.and ever.” 3 

The cireumstances relating to Melehizedee, which 
are concealed, no less than those which are revealed 
to us, lead directly to similar circumstances in the 
person and character of our Lord. ‘‘ Without father, 
“ without mother, withoat descent; having neither 
‘* beginning of days nor end of life:” no predecessor; 
no successor ; no limited time of service; no derived 
title; a dignity not passing from hand to hand, but 
permanent, inherent, immutable. Such was the 
type. What is its antitype> ‘* Who shall declare 
“his generation?” “In the begmning was the 
“. Word, and the Word was with God, and tle Word 
“« was God.” “Verily, verily I say unto you, Be. ~ 
‘“‘ fore Abraham was, Tam.” “ And the word was 
“ made flesh, and dwelt among us, [and we beheld 
“‘ his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
“* Father, | full of grace and truth.” “ Without con- 
“‘ troversy great is the mystery of godliness: God 
“‘ was manifest in the flesh.” “Iam Alpha and 
“‘ Omega, the first and the last; I am he that liveth 
“<< and was dead: and behold I am alive for ever 
“‘ more, Amen,” “ Behold the Lamb of God which _ 
** taketh away the sm of the world!” ‘Slain from 
« the foundation of the world!” The altar whieli 
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consecrateth “ the gift,” the priest that presents the - 
sacrifice; the “* second temple” which eclipses the 
glory of the “ first.” All, and inall. Every thing 
pointed to him; all ended in him, and all are infi- 
nitely exceeded by him. 

“ Rejoice, Christians, in this ‘* more sure word 
“ of prophecy ;” and “ take heed unto it, as unto 
“ a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day 
‘dawn, and the day star arise in your hearts.” 
Revere the unfathomable depths of the eternal mind. 
“‘ Secret things belong to God; but things which 
‘are revealed belong to us and to our children.” 
Turn all your iniquities to some good account, re- 
membering that “ the end of the commandment is 
‘‘ charity,” it 1s to inspire veneration and love to 
God, and good will tomen. Seek not to be “ wise 
© above what is written :” and “ be not wise in your 
“ own conceit.” In reverence adore an incompre- 
hensible Jehovah, who by no search is to be “ found 
out unto perfection.” Rejoice in hope of that day, 
when all mysteries shall be unveiled, and the wis- 
dom, the love, and the goodness of God shall shine. 
conspicuously in every creature and every event; 
when the honours of a Melchizedec shall be com- 
municated to all and every one of the myriads of 
Christ’s redeemed. When, such as is the head shall 
all the members be, “ kings and priests unto God.” 
And let us, “ by patient continuance in well-doing, 
“ seek for glory, and honour, and immortality.” 
Amen. 
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. And it came to pass, that when the sun went down, and it was. 


te 


dark, behold, a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp that 
passed between those pieces. In that same day the Lord 
made a covenant with Abram. 


THERE is something awfully pleasant, in tracing 
the manners and customs of ancient times, and of 
distant nations; particularly in the celebration of 
their religious ceremonies. Religion, in every age 
and nation, has been the foundation of good faith, 
and of mutual confidence among men. The most 
solemn conventions, and the most explicit declara- 
tions, have been considered as imperfect, till the oath 
of God was interposed, and until the other august 
sanctions of divine worship ratified and confirmed 
the transaction. It cannot but be a high gratifica- 
tion to every lover of the holy Scriptures, to find in 
the Bible the origin, and the model, of all the sig- 
nificant religious rites of later ages, and of remoter 
nations; to find in Moses, the pattern of usages de- 
scribed by a Homer and a Titus Livius, as in gene- 
ral practice among the two most respectable and 
enlightened nations of antiquity, the Grecks and 


Romans. 
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Making of covenants is one of the most frequent 
and customary transactions in the history of man- 
kind. Controversics and quarrels af every sort is- 
sued at length in acovenant between the contending 
parties. The solemn compacts which have taken 
‘place between God and man are krtown by the same 
name; and have been confirmed by similar forms 
and ceremonies. The word translated to male a 
covenant, in all the three learned languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin; that is, according to the uniform 
application of it in the Old ‘Testament, and the con- 
stant phrascolocy of the most approved Greek and 
Roman authors, signifies to cut, to separate by cut- 
ting asunder, to strike down. The word translated 
covenant, in the original Hebrew, according as we 
derive it from one of two words of similar form and 
sound, signifies cither @ purifier, that 1s a purifying 
victim ; aud the plirase, to make a covenant will im- 
port, to kill, strike, cut off, a purifying victim ; or 
it nay signify a grant of favour, a deed of gift freely 
bestowed and solemnly ratified by the Most High 
God. And according to this derivation it imports, 
that the party with whom it is made, is put into a 
new and happier state. Between man and man, it 
denotes a new ¢ arrangement of certain concerns com- 
mon to both, whereby ‘they are put upon a clearer 
and surer foundation than they were before. Now 
the order and form of Abratin’s sacrifice, deseribed in 
the ninth and tenth verses of this chapter, 18 a full 
illustration of the meaning of the words. “ And he 
“‘ said unto him, Take me an heifer of three years 
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‘¢ old, and a she goat of three years old, and a ram 
“ of three years old, and a turtle dove, and a young 
« pigeon. And he took unto him all these, and di- 
‘‘ vided them in the midst, and laid each piece one 
‘‘ apainst another: byt the birds divided he not. 
And in the text, “ the Lord made acovenant,” 1. e. 
he cut asunder or divideda purifying victim. Abram, 
according to God’s command, took an heifer, a she 
goat, and a ram, each of three years old, slew them ; 
divided each into equal parts; placed the separated 
linbs opposite to each other, leaving a passage be- 
tween; passed between the parts himself, according 
to the custom of the sacrifice; and when the sun 
was down, that the appearance might be more visi- 
ble and striking, the shechinah, or visible token of 
God’s presence, passed also between the divided 
limbs of the victims, as “a smoking furnace, and 
* a burning lamp ;” the final ratification of this new 
treaty between God and Abram. By this new co- 
venant God graciously became bound to give Abram 
a son of his own loins, who should become the father 
of a great nation, and be the progenitor, after the 
flesh, of the great Saviour and deliverer of the human 
race; and Abram on his part, bound himself toa 
firm reliance upgn all God’s promises, and a cheer- 
ful obedience to all his commands. Such were the 
awful solemnities of this important transaction. 
What mysteries were contained in these sacred rites, 
we pretend, not to unfold. They were evidently of 
divine institution, for God honoured them with his 
presence, approbation, and acceptance. They ap~ 
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parently had been long in‘use before'this period "for 
Abram, without any particular instruction, ‘prepares 
and performs the sacrifice; and they certainly ‘con- 
tinued long in the church of God after ‘this; for we 
find the practice as far down as the times of Jeré- 
miah, that is about the period of the dissolution of 
the Jewish monarchy.”: The passage in this prophet 
to which we refer, describes so minutely. these an- 
cient religious customs, and so strikingly illustrates 
and supports the history of Abram’s covenant and 
sacrifice, that you will forgive my quoting it at full 
length. “This is the word that came unto Jeremiah 
“from the Lord, after that the king Zedekiah had 
‘ made a covenant with all the people which were 
“ at Jerusalem, to proclaim liberty unto them. That 
“every man should let his man servant, and every 
« man his maid servant, being an Hebrew, or’ an 
 Ficbrewess, go free, that none should serve ‘him- 
¢* sclf of them, to wit, of a Jew his brother. Now 
‘when all the princes, and all the people which 
«had entered into the covenant, heard that every 
¢¢ one should let his man servant, and every one his 
maid servant, go free, that none should serve them- 
selves of them any more, then they obeyed, and 
‘let them go. But afterwards, they turned, and 
‘caused the servants and the handmaids, ‘whom 
“ they had let go free, to return, and brought them 
© into subjection for servaiite and for: handmajds. 
Therefore the word of the Lérd'came tb Jétémiah 
« from the Lord, saying, Thas saith the Lord, ‘the 
. God of Israel, I made a covenant with your fathers, 
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‘in the day that I brought them forth out of the 
‘land. of Egypt, out of the house of bondmen, 
“saying, At the end of seven years, let ye go 
“ every man his brother, an Hebrew which hath 
“been sold unto thee; and when he hath served 
“thee six years, thou shalt let him go free from 
‘© thee: but your fathers hearkened not unto me, 
* neither inclined their ear..y‘And ye were now turn- 
ed, and had done right in my sight, in proclaim- 
‘* ing liberty every man to his neighbour, and ye had 
“ made a covenant before me in the house which is 
“ called by my name. But ye turned, and polluted 
‘“‘ my name, and caused every man his servant, and 
‘every man his handmaid, whom he had set at li- 
 berty at their pleasure, to return,.and brought 
*‘ them into subjection, to be unto you for servants 
‘and for handmaids. Therefore thus saith the 
a Lord, Ye have not hearkened unto me, in pro- 
“ claiming liberty every one to his brother, and 
“ every man to his neighbour: behold, I proclaim a 
“ liberty for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to 
* the pestilence, and to the famine ; and I will make 
“ you to be removed into all the kingdoms of the 
‘earth. And I will give the men that have trans- 
“ greesed my covenant, which have not performed 
“ the words of the covenant which they had made 
: before me, when they cut the calf in twaig and 
e passed between the parts thereof, the princes of 
5 Judah, and the princes of Jerusalem, the eunuchs, 
a ‘end. the priests, and-all the people of the land, 
sd ; whieh assed between the parts of the calf ; 1 will 
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“ even give them into the hand of their enemies, and 
“‘ into the hand of them that seek their life; and theie 
‘* dead bodies shall be for meat unto the fowls of the 
“ heaven, and to the beasts of the earth.” Jer. xxxiv. 
$-—-20. Now the expressions here employed, of 
“‘ polluting God’s name, transgressing his covenant, 
“and not performing it,” and the threatened punish- 
ment of this violation, “their dead bodies shall be 
‘“* for meat unto the fowls of the Heaven, and to the _ 
“‘ beasts of the earth,” explain to usin some measure 
the meaning of those solemn ceremonies with which 
covenants were usually execyted. And here surely it 
is not unlawful to employ the lights which are thrown 
on this subject by the practice of the Gentile nations, 
and from the writings of those who are styled profane 
authors, From them we learn, thaton such orea- 
sions the custom was, that the contracting party or 
parties, having passed between the divided limbs of 
the sacrifice, and expressed their full assent to the 
stipulated terms of the agreement or covenant, in. g0> 
Jemun words which were pronounced with an audible 
voice, Imprecated upon themselves a bitter curse, 
if they ever should violate itt. “ As I strike down 
‘ this heifer, or ram, so may God strike me with 
“ death, if I transgress my word and oath.”. As the 
“ limbs of this animal are divided asunder, so ‘may 
« my. body be torn to pieces, if J prove perfidions.” 

Permit me to present one instance, of many, frem 
the two illustrious nations alluded to.. The Greeke 
and the Trojans, according to Homer, having agresd 
‘to determine the’ great quarrel between, thera; by 
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the.isenc of a single. combat between the.two rivale, 
Menelaus.and Paris, the terms. being.aelemuly. ad- 
justed .and consented to.om beth sides, : the ratifica- 
tion of the covenant is, thus desecibed,. Lad, dib. ii. 

96a.[A] The Grecian Prince drew the sacred, kaife, 
cut off alock of wool from each of the heads of;the 
devoted lambs, which being distributed among, she 
princes of the cuntending parties, he thus, with 
hands lifted up,.and.in a lond voice, prayed; “ O 


‘ Father Jove, most glorious, most mighty: O sun, . 


‘‘ who seest and hearest every thing: ye rivers, thou 
earth, and ye powers who in the regions below 
“ punish the false and perjured, be ye witnesses, 
‘‘ and preserve this covenant unviolated ;” thea, hav- 
ing repeated the words of the covenant in the audi- 
ence of all, he cleft asunder the heads of the conse- 
crated lambs, placed their palpitating limbs opposite 
to each other on the ground, poured sacred. winc 
upon them, and again prayed, or rather impgecated.: 
« Jupiter Almighty, most glorious, and ye other 
“ immortals! Whoever shall first transgress his so- 
“ lemn oath, may hisbrains, and those of his childrey 

‘* flow upon the ground like this wine,.and Jet his 
“ wife be divided from him and: given to another.” 
‘Thug when it was agreed to settle the contest for 
empire between.:.Rome and Alba by the combat of 
thnee youths, bothers, on either side; after the in- 
terpositien of ceremonies similar to. those whigh 
have heen described, the Roman Prjest, who. preai- 
ded... addigaved.a prayer to. Heaven. to Progieele 
* Hear, Father Jupiter ; ben, Prince of. Alb, and. 
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“6 whiole Alban nation. Whatever, has been read 
' $@eom that waxen tablet, from first to last; aceord:- 
“ Jag.to the plain. meaning of the words, without 
. any reservation whatever, the Roman people en- 

‘6 gage to stand to, and will not be the first. to vio- 
se « late. If with a fraudulent intention, and by an 
* aot of the state, they shall first transgress, that 
“very day, O Jupiter, strike the Roman people, 
‘* as I to-day shall strike this hog, and so much the 
“more heavily, as you are more mighty and more 
‘‘ powerful than I am.” And having thus spoken, 
with a .sharp _ the dashed out the brains of the 
animal. 

- Thus, in the three most distinguished nations 
that ever existed, we find the origin of their great- 
ness, in similar ceremonies ; empire founded in re- 
ligton, and good faith secured by the sanction of 
solemn sacred rites. And is it not pleasing to find 
the livimg and true God, as in respect of majesty 
and dignity, so in priority of time, taking the: lead 
ofall that is great and venerable among men. We 
find Moses, the prince of sacred writers, describing 
‘a religious sacrifice performed by Abram one thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirteen years before Christ, 
which. the prince of heathen poets so exactly de- 
scribes as the practice of his own couatry upwards of 
one ‘thousand years later; ..and which the great 
Roman historian relates as. iguse among his country- 
men; inthe’ time of Tollus Hostiius, the third king 
of Rome, before - Christ about s six, “based. ae 
: ey eae years: hg ra ie. Bayete 
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* ‘The cirewthitances of this dnterestitig trarsiction 
dave led’ me much farther'thaa I intendéd; I now 
return to take up the thréad Of Why narration. Abram 
having returned from’ the ‘shitiehter oF’ the kings; 
having achieved the deliveraticé of Lit this brother's 
son from captivity; having paid tithes to’ Meitht- 
zedec, the type and representative ‘of the ‘Great 
High Priest over the household’ of God, ‘perhaps 
the Son of God himself, thus early exhibited ii 
human nature to the world; having received ‘the 
blessing from him, and bidden him farewell, retires 
again to the quietness and privacy of domestic life, 
humbly confiding in the divine protection, and pa- 
tiently waiting the accomplishment of the pro- 
mises. The man who habitually seeks God, rea- 
dily and happily finds him. “ After these things the 
\« word of the Lord came anto Abram in-a vision, 
* saying, Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield, ‘and 
“thy exceeding great. reward.” Gen. xv.’t. . The 
din of war, ‘and the gtatulations of victory, ‘these 
transitory and perturbed occupations and comforts, 
being over, intercourse -with Heaven‘ reconimences 
and improves : the still small voice of divine fayour 
is again heard. “ Fear not, I am-thy shield.” Abram 
was bécome the‘dread of one confederacy-of princes, 
and the érivy ‘of another; both: of them situations 
fall of danger; ‘but his security is the: protectionof 
the Almighty. \He seémed tobe: made rich by the 
pénerdsity of the’itte ‘of Sodom ::end:his: magna 
Hithity “itd ‘disirtterestoddets are “recom pensed by 
the bounty’ of the great Lord of eit y “I am thy 
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« expeeding great reward.” Why’ should we ‘cu- 
* viously inquire after the nature of the heavénby 
vision, and ask in what manner the word of: the 
Lord came unto him? Know we not the secret, the 
inexplicable, the irresistible power which God pos 
sesseg and exercises over the bodies, and aver the 
minds of men? Know we not whiat it is to blush 
for our follies, though no eye behold us; to tremble 
under the threatenings of a guilty conscienge, 
though no avenger be pursuing: and to enjoy se- 
renity and peace, in the midst of confusion and 
tempest ? Whence is this, but from the word of the 
Juord within us, constraining or encouraging us to 
hear ? 

This renewed declaration of the divine favour, 
draws from Abram a dutiful, yet pathetic expostu- 
Jation, on the condition of his family and affairs ; 
in which the impatience and fretfulness of the man, 
mingle with the submission and resignation of the 
believer. He was grown rich and respected; he 
had been victorious over his enemies, and become a 
blessing to his friends; but he is sinking into the 
vale of years, and his great possessions are ready 
to descend to a stranger, Eliezer Damascus, the 
steward of his household. Is it any wonder to see 
8 proud, unmortified Haman dissatisfied, though 
asking in the sunshine of royal favour, because 
one Mordeeai‘sits in the king’s-gate, when a pious 
Abram feels uneasy in the eiijoymient of all this 
world could: bestow, because’ one thing’ was’ with- 
held? Alas, what condition of humanity is eX- 
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siiiped for any length of .time together, from sor- 
w-and vexation of spirit ? How much'ef the af ¢ 
fixetion of the remainder of Abram’s life, arose fretn 
‘the possession of that. blessing, which he now co 
veted so earnestly! But surely we should do but 
slender justice to the holy man, itt supposing that 
the sentiments which he expressed: apon this octa+ 
sion were merely the effect of a natural desire of 
having children, of his own body, to whom his. 
large possessions might descend. The man whe 
rejoiced in thé prospeet of the Seviour’s day; the 
man. who was ready at God’s command to offer up 
Isaac in sacrifice ; the man wip had given up every 
thing nature holds dear, wha 


W duty called him to 
it; and who took the siggple promise of God asa 


full indemnification ; sud a man must in charity 
be presumed to entertain thé most liberal and disist ’ 
terested views, in thus ardently desiring a son. We 
hear of no disapprobation expressed against his ar- 
dour and impatience; on the contrary, it procures 
from God a more distinet and decisive promise of 
the speedy accomplishment of his wishes: “ and 
“ behold, the word of the Lord came unto him, 
“ saying, This shall not be thine heir; but he that 
“* shall come forth out of thine own bowels shall be 
“ thine heir.” The time, though not the manner, 
of the vision 1s fully conveyed to us: it was early 
m the morning, while it was. yet dark, for “ he 
“ brought him forth abroad, and said, Look. -now 
‘‘ toward heaven, and tell the stars if thou be able 
“to number them. And he satd unté him, So shall 
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“thy seed be.” Scripture allusions to natural ob- 
# Jeets ‘arev adapted to the ordinary conceptions’ of 
mankind. The sun és represented as rising, ete 
setting, and moving round the earth; and the stars 
are represented as rmnumerable, because this is ap¥ 
parently the case, and justified by the ideas and 
language of all nations, though the fact be. philoso- 
phically otherwise. _ Surely the truth: of God, in 
his promise to Abram, is little affected by the as-. 
tronomical arrangement of the heavenly bodies, 
winch latter ages have devised, and whereby the 
number of those glorious luminaries 1s determined 
to a greater degree of.accuracy. What the promise 
ineans to give the g0dd man full assurance of, is, 
that his posterity should, be both numerous and 
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illustrious beyond all cqijeption. And, if we may 
be permitted to hazard’ 4 conjecture, and to antici- 
pate an observation on this subject; the error of 
David, many ages afterwards, in insisting on having 
the people numbered in his reign, which was one 
‘of the most prosperous periods of the Israelitish 
history, consisted in his attempting to determine, 
what God would have left undetermined. It be- 
ing an object of much greater importance to a wise 
and good prince, to see his subjects thriving, nu- 
merous, and happy, than to know the exact number 
over which he reigns; just as it is-much more de- 
lightful and beneficial to man, to contemplate the 
beautiful. seeming irregularity of the starry heavens, 
to lose ourselves, as it were, in their glory and im- - 
mensity, and-to enjoy their benign influences, than 
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to fix with the utmost exactness and precision, their 
number, motions, and distances. Accordingly, we 
find, that in the days of Solomon the Son of David, 
when Jewish splendour and populousness were at 
their zenith, no attempt, was, made to discover the 
number of the people; but in.conformity to the ob- 
vious intention of God, in the passage now under. 
review, that matter was fur ever left in a state of 
glorious uncertainty. * 

-*Abram’s doubts are now entirely removed; “ he 
‘¢ believed in the Lord; and he counted it to him 
“* for righteousness.” As God rewards the faithful, 
not by halves, not sparingly, nor grudgingly; so.all 
true believers, like faithful Abram, honour God by 
an entire and unlimited confidence; and _ believe 
not only zz hope, but against hope. The Patriarch 
thus indulged and encouraged, presumes still,far- 
ther on the divine goodness, to entreat some present 
token of the truth and certainty of the projnises 
made to him. ‘ And he said, Lord God, whereby 
“ shall I know that I shall inherit it?” Both from 
what goes before and: what follows, we must con- 
clude, that this was not a request of diffidence, but 
of desire and love. We neither desire nor exact 
from our friends formal obligations to show us kind- 
ness; this would imply a doubt of their attachment; 
but we dearly leve to bear about us the tokens of 
their affection. _In like manner Abram asked for 
a sign; not that he suspected any thing, but be- 
cause ‘he loved much. It was taken as it was 
meant; and friendship was strengthened by the re- 
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Ct and | the grant of it. The covenant which en- 
# sued, and the ceremonies by whieh it ‘Was ratified, 
“fra ‘already been considered. But some farther 
.Citcunistalices ‘here recorded well deserve | Gar’ no- 
tive The order for the sacrifice was givett early i in 
he. morning. The former part of the day was ef. 
ployed ii preparing it; and .we may stpppose all 
things Teady by noon. Abram has done what was 
incumbent upon him ; ‘but the great God is not li 
mited to seasons or forms; Abram must therefore 
wait and watch—wait till God condescends to ap- 
pear—watch, that hts sacrifice be not plundered 
nor polluted. , At length, about the going down of 
the sun, the approach of Deity is felt. ‘* And when 
“ the sun was going down, a ‘deep sleep fell uport 
¢ Abranr: and lo, an horror of gréat darkness fell 
“pon him.” How insupportable must be the vi- 
sitations of God’s anger! I tremble while I speak, 
if the visions of his mercy and love are so awful and 
tremendous! While Abram was in this ecstasy, 
the principal events that should affect his family 
for the space of four hundred years are revealed to 
him ;-and the issue is to be, at the end of that pe- 
riod, the quiet and eertain possession of the very 
land which he then inhabited; even from the Nile 
to the Euphrates. But it is time to conclude. 

Let us, in reviewing thre subject, raise our 
thoughts to a new covenant, established on better 
promises; to a sacrifice ‘whose ‘ blood cleanseth 
“ frown all sin ;” “to a new aftd living way conse- 
“crated into the heliest of all; through. ne veil, 
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“ the Redeemer’s flesh.” Let us look to that body. : % 
which was broken upon the cross, the atonement’ 
for transgression; to that “ inheritance which is in- 
“ corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away ;” 
to that “kingdom which cannot be moved,” that 
government and peace, of “ which there shall be 
“no end;” to that “ great multitude which no man 
“ can number, of all nations and kindreds and peo- 
ple and tongues, which stand before the throne 
‘© and before the Lamb, clothed in white robes, and 
“ palins in their hands ;” to that day, when “ they 
“that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
“ firinament, and they that turn many to rightcous- 
-“* ness, as the stars for ever and ever.” 

Is every discovery of God a mixture of light and 
darkness, ‘“‘a furnace that smoketh, a lamp that 
‘‘ burneth,” a pillar ‘ of cloud, a pillar of fire?” 
Let us rejoice and walk, and live in that light; let 
us revere, adore, and preserve an humble distance 
from that darkness. Are the visits of God’s wrath 
intolerable to the wicked; and the approaches of 
his gracious presence awful even to the good? Let 
us, then, think of drawing nigh to him, only 
through the Son of his love, in whom he is ever well 
pleased. 

Is the covenant, on God's part, “ ordered in all 
‘things and sure?” Are all “ the promises” in 
Christ “ yea and amen?” Is the “ glory which 
“they propose and ensure, yet to be revealed ?” 
“ Be not faithless, but believing ;” ‘ cast all your 
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‘care upon him, for he careth for you.” ‘“ Now 
** we see through a glass darkly; but then face to 
“€ face: now I know in part; but then I shall know 
‘ even as also I am known.” ‘ He who cometh 
* will come, and will not tarry.” The grace of our 
Lord Jesus be with your spirits. Amen. 


[A] It may perhaps be amusing to the reader, to compare 
the simplicity of a literal prose translation, with the poetical 
elegance and spirit of the English Homer. The passage fol- 
lows: 

On either side a sacred herald stands, 

The wine they mix, and on each monarch’s hands 

Pour the full urn; then draws the Grecian lord 

His cutlass sheath’d beside his pond’rous sword ; 

‘From the sing’d victims crops the curling hair, 

The heralds part it, and the princes share ; 

Then loudly thus, before the attentive bands, 

He calls the Gods, and spreads his lifted hands: 

** © first and greatest Pow’r! whom all obey, 

“© Who high on Ida’s holy mountain sway, 

* Eternal Jove! and you bright orb that roll 

‘‘ From east to west, and view from pole to pole, 

«* Thou mother earth! and all the living floods! 

«‘ Infernal furies, and Tartarean Gods, 

“ Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 

‘¢ For perjur’d kings, and all who falsely swear! 

«¢ Hear and be witness. If ——————___—. 
With that the chief the tender vittims slew, 

And in the dust their bleeding bodies threw; 

The vital spirit issued at the wound, 

And left the members quiv’ring on the ground. 

From the same urn they drink the mingled wine, 

And add libations to the Pow’rs divine ; 

While thus their pray’rs united mount the sky ; 

** Hear, mighty Jove! and hear, ye Gods on high! 
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** And may their blood, who first the league confound, 
‘s Shed like this wine, distain the thirsty ground; 
‘* May all their consorts serve promiscuous lust, 
‘* And all their race be scattér’d as the dust!” 
Popr’s lliad, iii, $76. 
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LECTURE XIV. .» 


ISAIAH XXVIII. 16. 


He that believeth shall not make haste. 


THE ways of Providence and the workings of 
the human mind do not always correspond.” In the | 
pursuit of their ends, men are at one time carcless 
and indolent, at another, over eager and hasty ; but 
God is ever advancing towards his, with a steady, 
progressive, majestic pace. When we get sight of 
a favourite object, we grasp at it through possibility 
and impossibility ; we hurry on to possession, too 
little scrupulous about the means: to God all things 
are possible; and “ he is the rock, his work is per- 
“fect; for all his ways are judgment: a God of 
“ truth and without iniquity ; just and right is he.” 
Men ignorantly and weakly judge of their Maker 
by themselves, and foolishly attempt to regulate 
the Divine procedure by their own preconceived 
opinions of it: “ Behold I thought,” said Naaman 
the Syrian, “ he will surely come out to me, and 
‘‘ stand, and call upon the name of the Lord his 
“ God, and strike his hand over the place, and re- 
“cover the leper ;” but God had said, *“* Go and 
“wash in Jordan seven times, and thou shalt be 
“clean.” Itisarare thing to find a faith which 
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steadily, cheerfully, and constantly walks hand in 
hand with the purpose and promise of Heaven. We 
either “ stagger at the promise, through unbelief ;” 
or impatiently strive to bring forward the accom- 
plishment by indirect methods. 

When we look into history, how unlike do the 
eyents appear from the form into which they were 
previously shaped by the fond expectations of the 
persons concerned! The Jews, in the person of 
Messiah, looked for a prince who should revive the 
faded splendour of David's throne; but the Mes- 
siah whom God raised up eStablished a kingdom 
“ of righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
“ Ghost.” The disciples are dreaming of sitting 
at their master’s right and left hand, when “ the 
© kingdom should be restored to Israel ;” lie is send- 
ing them forth to ‘“ suffer shame for his name.” 

The sentiment of the Prophet, which I have now 
read as the foundation of another Lecture on the 
history of Abram, is just and striking. “ He that 
“ believeth shall not make haste.” Faith neither 
loiters behind, nor strives to outrun, the word of 
God. <‘* Thus saith the Lord,” is ‘ts rule and mea- 
sure; it endures, waits, proceeds, acts, refrains, as 
‘“ seeing him who is invisible.” But in the inmost 
composed, the firmest, and most faithful of be- 
lievers, we find the frailties and infirmities of the 
man frequently predominant; and we behold a 
«lighter temptation sometimes prevailing, after more 
severe and difficult trials have been withstood and 
overcome. Nothing can exceed the solemnity with 
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which God ratified his covenant with Abram, as re- 
corded in the fifteenth chapter of Genesis. Under 
the sanction of the most awful forms and ceremo- 
nies, a son is promised, the future father of a nu- 
merous offspring; and an inheritance is allotted to 
that chosen seed, by Him who has all things in 
Heaven and in earth at his disposal. Abram takes 
the word of God as a full security: he believes and 
rejoices, He had now dwelt ten years in Canaan; 
and notwithstanding his advanced period of life, we 
find him discovering nothing like eagerness or im- 
patience; he “ believed,” and therefore did ‘ not 
‘make haste.” But though he was not the first to 
devise an undue and intemperate method of arriv- 
ing at the accomplishment of the promise, we find 
him ready enough to adopt one of this nature when 
it was suggested to him. | 
It was now put beyond a doubt that Abram 
should become a father, but it has not yet been de- 
clared explicitly that Sarai shall be a mother. With 
the ‘anxiety natural to women in her circumstances, 
howeyer, we may suppose her to hope till she could 
hope no longer. At length, her feelings as a wife 
give way to her concern about her husband's glory 
and happiness; and she consents fo Abram’s having 
children by another, rather than that he should 
not have children at al], Projects formed and ex- 
ecuted in haste, arc gencrally repented of at leisure ; 
and when we fly in the face either of nature or of 
“religion, we shall speedily and infallibly find both 
the one and the other much too powerful for us, 
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Sarai’s was a lot to be envied by most women; beau- 
tiful and beloved even to old age; mistress of an 
ample fortune, and a numcrous train of. domestics ; 
the wife of a prince, and, what is much more, of 
an amiable and excellent man. But the glory and 
joy of all these flattering circumstances were marred 
and diminished by one perverse accident, “ she 
‘‘ bare Abram no children.” Not blindly and cae 
priciously, but in wisdom and i in righteousness, the 
great God apportions to the sons of men good and 
evil in this life; that none may be exalted above 
measure, and that none may sink into dejection 
and despair. During Abram’s sojourn in Egypt, 
Pharaoh, smitten with Sarai’s beauty, had made his 
court to her, on the presumption of her being a 
single woman, by the usual modes of attention, and 
presents numerous and costly, suitable to his rank 
jand the manners of the times; “ sheep, oxen, he- 
‘““ asses, men-servants, maid-servants, she-asses, and 
“camels.” Of the female servants probably bes- 
towed upon that occasion, one is now brought par- 
ticularly into view, and occupies a conspicuous place 
henceforward in this history. The deception at- 
tempted by Abram, in making his wife pass for a 
sister, is very little to his credit; and his accepting 
presents from Pharaoh, circumstanced as he was 
and knowing what he did, was far from being an 
honourable proceeding ; indeed no good could be 
expected to come of it; and though God did. not 
at the time reproach him for his conduct by a 
verbal reproof, he is now preparing by his righteous 
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Providence, to make him feel that he had acted 
wrong. This, the monuments of our faults become 
the instruments of our punishment. ' Sarai proposes 
to her husband to assume this Egyptian hand-maid, 
Hagar, as a secondary, or inferior wife; in hope of 
building up a family by her, and thus of making 
the promise to take effect. Unnatural as this may 
appear, it is far from being without a parallel. The 
truth is, it is very natural and very common, to try 
to get rid of a present pressure, though with the 
hazard of subjecting ourselves to an heavier burthen. 
Every thing was wrong here. ‘There was a shame- _ 
ful distrust of God; an attempt to introduce a fo- 
reign, and perhaps an idolatrous mother, into the 
family of Abram; a most unwise and inconsiderate 
tampering with her husband’s affection; a foun- 
‘dation laid of probable, if not of certain, domestic 
jealousies and quarrels; evil was doné in vain ex-' 
pectation that good might come of it. Abram com- 
plies with the suggestion of his wife, and Hagar 
conceives. It requires not the gift of prophecy to 
foresee the consequence. Hagar becomes vain and 
insolent, and Sarai is thoronghly mortified. . The 
hand-maid now considers herself as her mistress’s 
equal, if not her superior; she views Abram’s vast 
possessions, and vaster prospects, as entailed on her 
posterity. Little and wicked minds are soon ele- 
vated, and as easily depressed. The whole of Sarai’s 
behaviour. is that of a peevish, unreasonable, dis- 
appointed woman. ‘The wise scheme was of her 
own contriving; and now that she feels the effect 
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of her impetuosity and rashness, she turns the edge 
of her resentment against her innocent husband. 
« And Sarai said unto Abram, My wrong be upon 
“thee: I have given my maid into thy bosom, and 
‘‘ when she saw that she had conceived, I was des- 
“‘ pised in her eyes: the Lord judge between me 
“ and thee.” How wegk, wicked, and absurd is all 
this! Had the good man formed a deliberate design 
of injuring and insulting her, she could not have 
employed harshcr language—and yet whatever evil 
has been committed, was her own devising. But 
the language of passion is ever contradictory and in- 
consistent. ‘“* My wrong be upon thee.” Why should 
itr “* My folly recoils upon myself,” would have 
been the language of truth and justice. She dares 
not, even in her rage, accuse Abram of incontinency, 
but reluctantly discerns and acknowledges her own 
rashness: ‘* I have given my maid into thy bosom, 
“© and when she saw that she had conceived, I was 
“‘ despised in her eyes.” The tide of anger says 
not it is enough, knows not where to stop: ‘“ The 
“* Lord judge between me and thee.” Who would 
not conclude, from an appeal so solemn, that she 
has the better cause? And yet, she is appealing to 
God in a case where she was clearly, consciously, 
in the wrong. I like not hasty references to Hea- 
ven. A truly serious spirit will reflect twice before 
it interposes the name of God on any occasion, and 
will shudder at the thought of employing it upon a 
false or frivolous one; an angry spirit sticks at no- 
thing. For this reason, I would sooner believe a 
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plain, unprofessing man, on his simple word, than 
ten thousand common swearers, under the sanction 
of as many oaths. 
’  Sce into what disorder one ill advised measure has 
thrown a happy, well-regulated family.—Abram’s 
inconsiderate compliance with the precipitate advice 
of his wife has embroiled him in contention with 
herself; it constrains him to connive at her cruel 
treatment of an unhappy woman, who is at least to 
be pitied as much as blamed; and it renders the 
prospect of the promised seed a heavy affliction, in- 
stead of a blessing. Sarai is betrayed by the eager- 
ness of her spirit, first into an absurdity ; then mto 
unkindness and undutifulness towards her lord; 
then into profanity and impicty towards God ; then, 
by an easy transition, into barbarity towards a 
wretched slave, who was cutircly at her mercy, who 
had been brought, without any Iigh degree of cri- 
mminality, into a condition which claims compassion 
and attention from all; brought imto it by herself 
too; and this to the cndangering, for aught she 
knew, of all the hopes of her husband's family, and 
the greater interests of the human race. Hagar, 
hapless wretch! is an objcct of commiseration 
throughout: led, perhaps reluctantly, to her master’s 
bed, elevated to a transient gleam of hope, exulting 
in the prosperity of a moment, hurricd instantly 
back, by all the severities which jealousy can inflict, 
into the horrors of slavery, and driven from vision- 
ary prospects of bliss, into sgenes of real distress, 
Behold her ready to perish, ether with the inno- 
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cent unborn fruit of her womb, in the wilderness, 
by famine, or the jaws of some ravenous beast for 
«¢ when Sarai dealt hardly with her, she fled from 
‘¢ her face.” In what deep and accuroulated woe, 
we repeat, may one inconsiderate step involve the 
children of men? And if good and well-intentioned 
people suffer thus severely from one act of rashuess 
and i:mprudence, who but must tremble to think of 
the fearfil consequence of deliberate wickedness ? 
A thousand volumes written against polyyamy, could 
not lead to a clearer, fuller conclusion, against that 
practice, than the story under review. 

Mark now, how seasonably and suitably God | in- 
terposes to rectify all this disorder. When we have 
wearied ourselves with our own devices, and snared 
ourselves in the works of our own hands, Providence 
takes up the case, subducs it to its own wise and 
gracious purposes, and turns evil into good. Hagar 
flies from the face of her unkind mistress, but bap- 
puy for her, she cannot flee from God. The interest 
which Abram now has in her, gives an interest im 
the pecuhar care and protection of the Alinighty. 

This is the: first time we read in Scripture of the 
appearance of an “veel; and it was to reprove, ex- 
hort, and suceour an helpless afflicted woman: and 


thus js mercy ever more ready to come at the call of 


miscry, than justice to pursue the footsteps of guilt. 
From the whole tenor of the history, we are led to 
conclude that this heavenly vision was the uncreated 
Angel, God in the farm, end vertorming the office 
of a “ ministering spirit:” for this Angel assuince= 


= 
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the name and attributes of Deity, speaks of Hagar’s 
prescnt condition, and future prospects, with the 
knowledge peculiar to Deity ; and describes the ex- 
traordinary future greatness of the male child with 
which she was pregnant, as his own work. The 
event demonstrates whose the prediction was: and 
Hagar evidently considered the person who spake 
with her, in this light; for she ascribes to him the 
Incommunieable name Jehovah,and adores himas the 
omniscient, omnipresent God. ‘ And the Angel of 
“ the Lord said unto her, I will multiply thy seed 
“exceedingly, that it shall not be uumbered for 
“ multitude. And the Angel of the Lord said unto 
“her, Bebold, thou art with child, and shalt bear 
** a son, and shalt call his name Ishmacl; because 
the Lord hath heard thy affliction. And he will 
* be a wild man; his hand will be against every 
** man, and every man’s hand against him: and he 
“ shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren. 
“And she called the name of the Lord that spake 
“unto her, ‘Thou God seest me: for she said, Have 
“ T also here looked after him that seeth me.” Gen. 
Xvi, 10—13. 

A great multitude of striking circumstances press 
upon our attention in the careful perusal of these 
words. Does God condescend to exercise all this 
care and tenderness about a person so obscure, help- 
- less, and unbefriended as Hagar; then who is be- 
neath his notice, or unimportant in his sight? Are 
the secondary and subordinate designs of his Provi- 
dence of such extensive and permanent consequence 
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to the world? Then, of what infinite and eternal 
wejght, is his first great leading object? If an Ish. 
mael be introduced into the world with so much 
pomp and solemnity, what must the, birth of an 
Isaac be? And what must it be, when God bringeth 
his own first-begotten upon the scene, whom all the 
angels are commanded te worship? How astonish- 
_ ingly awful is that fore-knowledge, which discovered 
before he was born, Ishmacl’s character; and that 
power which predetermined and affected the cha- 
racter and state of his posterity to the latest ages, 
while as yet their progenitor was in his mother’s 
womb? How are all the designs of the Most High, 
in the course of his adorable Providence, and in the 
execution of them, rendered subservient to one glo- 
rious purpose, which rises superior to, and absorbs 
all the rest—the plan of salvation by a Redeemer! 
How wisely are the children both of the bond- 
woman and of the free, reminded of the Jowness and 
helplessness of their original! “ A Synan ready 
“to perish was my father,” says the one; an Egyp- 
tian bond-maid ready to perish was my mother, 
says the other. 

What a happy circumstance it was for Hagar to 
have lived so long in Abram’s house! Liberty in 
Egypt had not proved a blessing so great, as slavery 
in Canaan. To be exalted to the dignity of a mo- 
ther to princes! To be introduced to the knowledge 
of the living and true God! How different are the 
appearances of Proyjdence, considered at the mo- 
ment, and viewed th¥ough the medium of reflection 
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and experience! Under the impulse of sorrow or 
of joy, we cry out, “ All these things are against 
“me,” or, “It is good for me to be here;” but 
when the account comes to be arranged, after the 
transport is over—we find ourselves necessitated to 
transfer many articles to the opposite pages, and to 
state that as favourable which once we called ad- 
verse; and that a misfortune which once we ac- 
counted a blessing. 7 
The history informs us of Hagar’s flight, but 
leaves us to draw our own conclusions respecting her 
return. Indeed, we may now suppose all parties 
to have been brought to cool reflection. The soli- 
tude and dangers of the wilderness, and the appa- 
rition of the Angel, awful, though in mercy, have, 
of course, greatly diminished, in Hagar’s mind, the 
rigour of her mistress’s treatment, and she is glad to 
return to her former habitation. The sudden dis- 
appearing of her maid; the just apprehension of the 
evil which might have befallen a desperate woman 
in her delicate situation ; time, serious thought, and 
remorse for her crucl and unjust behaviour, must 
surely have humbled the spirit, and mollified the 
heart of Sarai, and disposed her to receive the re- 
turning fugitive, if not with marks of external com- 
plaisance, at least with secret and silent satisfaction. 
And “Abram, always wisc, and gentle, and good, 
would now necessarily rejoice in the restored peace 
of his family; in this fresh demonstration of the 
divine tenderness towards himself and all who be- 
longed to him; in the farther enlargement and.ex- 
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tent of the blessing promised ; and in the prospect 
of the final and full a of all that the 
Lord had spoken. 

According to the word of the Angel, Hagar in 
due time bears a son to Abram, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age, and the eleventh after his departure 
from Ur of the Chaldees. ‘lo preserve for ever the 
memory of the divine interposition, the name given 
to the child by the Angel in the wilderness, is put 
upon him by his pious father, to whom, no doubt, 
Hayar had carefully related the whole transaction, 
Ishmael, ‘* God shall hear,” because God heard, 
pitied, and relieved her affliction. And such was 
the origin of the father and founder of the Arabian 
nation; a people, who in their character and man- 
ners, through every period of their history, evince 
from what root they sprung, and verify the predic- 
tion concerning their Progenitor, * Hte will be a 
“wild man, his hand will be against cvery man, 
* and every man’s hand against him.” And history 
illustrates the expression of the Angel, ‘ And he 
“ shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren.” 
For whereas the slavery and subjection of all other 
nations make a considerable part of their history, 
that of the Arabs is entirely composed of a relation 
of their conquests, or their independence. They 
are at present, and have continued through the re- 
motest ages, during the various and successive vic- 
torious expeditions of Greeks, Romans, and ‘Tar- 
tars, a separate, a free, an independent, and an in- 
viucible nation ; a mighty band of illustrious robbers, 
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united among themselves, and formidable to all the 
world; inhabiting a vast country of one thousand 
three hundred miles in length, and one thousand 
two hundred in breadth—one region of which, from 
the purity and salubrity of its air, and the fertility 
of its soil, is deservedly denominated the happy ; 
it produces the finest fruits, spices, and perfumes 
in the world, and is remarkable for breeding the 
most beautiful and useful animals of their kind, 
horses, camels, and dromedaries. 

We now conclude this Lecture, by adding to the 
reflections already made this farther one, that we 
are not to judge of the greatness and importance of 
the designs of Providence, by any worldly marks of 
distinction and pre-eminence. The posterity of 
Ishmael was much earlier, and has been much longer 
established, and existed in a much higher degree of 
national dignity and consequence, than the posterity 
of Isaac. But in the line of Isaac, not that of Ish- 
macl, run the promises of life and salvation. To 
Isaac, and not to his elder brother, pertained * the 
“adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
“ the giving of the law, and the service of God, and 
“the promises,” and of him “ as concerning the 
“ flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for 
“ever.” The things which are highly esteemed 
among men are often of no price in the sight of 
Him, who “ hath chosen the foolish things of the 
“‘ world to confound the wise, weak things to con- 
“ found the mighty, base things of the world, and 
. things which are despised, yea and things which 
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“are not, to bring to nought things which are, that 
“no flesh should glory in his presence.” - With 
Ishmael we have nothing to do, nor with his pos. 
terity: they are to us only a wild man and a wild 
people, inhabiting such a region of the globe. But 
in Isaac and the fortunes of his family we are deeply 
interested indeed, as the Apostle Paul writing to the 
Galatians clearly evinceth: and his words shall be 
the evangclical illustration of the subject. “ Abra- 
‘ ham had two sons; the one by a bond maid, the 
“other by a free woman: but he who was of the 
‘“< bond woman was born after the ficsh; but'he of 
“the free woman was by promise. Which things 
“are an allegory,” that is, one thing is expressed, 
and another hinted at or signified; “ for these are 
“* the two covenants; the onc from the Mount Sina, 
“which gendereth to bondage, which is Hagar: 
“ for this Hagar is Mount Sina in Arabia, and 
‘“ answereth to,” or is in the same rank with, 
“ Jerusalem which now is, and is in_ bond- 
“age with her children: but Jerusalem which 1s 
‘‘ above is free, which is the mother of us all. For 
it is written, Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not; 
“ break forth and cry, thou that travailest not: for 
‘“‘ the desolate hath more children than she which 
‘hath an husband. Now we, brethren, as Isaac 
“ was, are the children of promise. But as then he 
‘‘ that was born after the flesh persecuted him that 
‘< was born after the spirit, even so itis now. Ne- 
“ vertheless, what saith the Scripture? Cast out the 
VOL. L p | 
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¢¢ bond woman and her son; for the son of the bond 
6 woman shall not be heir with the son of the free 
“woman. So then, brethren, we are not children 
“ of the bond woman, but of the free.” Gal. iv. 22 
ewe3l1. 

Behold the two prime branches of Abram’s fa- 
mily, from their birth down to this day, separated, 
supported, distinguished from the rest of mankind, 
and from each other, a standing proof of the power 
and Providence of God, and a demonstration of the 
authenticity of that Revelation which we acknow- 
ledge as divine, and on which we build all our faith 
and hope. ‘“ Behold, thc counsel of the Lord shall 
“ stand for ever, and the purpose of his heart to a 
“ thousand generations.” God grant us wisdom to 
understand and do his will, to the glory of his name, 
and our own eternal salvation. Amen. 
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UECTURE XV. 


HEBREWS XIII. 2. 


Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for thereby some have 
| entertained angels unawares. 


WHEN men are disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, it 1s natural for them to become negligent 
about the performance of thcir duties. Irritated or 
erieved at one thing, they grow careless about every 
thing; and becafiige another has failed in affection 
or respect to us, we suffer ourselves to behave un- 
kindly and disrespectfully to others. The effect 
_which mortification, disappointment, or injuries, 
have upon truly good minds, is, however, the re- 
verse of this; the vexation or distress which they 
themselves have endured, is the strongest of incen- 
tives to prevent, as far as they are able, similar occa- 
sion of affliction to their brethren of mankind. 

Men stand continually in need of each other, and 
therefore every man is bound to give his countenance, 
to show kindness, and to grant support, to every 
man. We cannot move a single step through the 
world, without being brought into connexion with 
strangers, and of course, without having opportu- 
nities afforded us of bestowing or of receiving some 
instance of hospitality. To be careless or unkind 
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in this respect, then, is to be at once unwise, inhu- 
man, and unjust. Christianity has taken into ite 
service every valuable and worthy principle of our 
nature, and calls the whole catalogue of human vir- 
tues its own. As we are continually reminded, in 
the course of Providence, of our being pilgrims and 
strangers upon earth, so we are strictly and repeat- 
edly enjoined by the laws of the Gospel, to be atten- 
tive and kind to strangers. “ Be given to hopita- 
‘« jity,” says Paul. ‘* Use hospitality one to another 
‘“¢ without grudging,” says Peter; and in the words 
I have read, the Apostle recommends the same duty 
of humanity *< Be not forgetful to entertain stran- 
“* gers,” which he enforces by a motive which every 
heart must feel, < for ae some have entertain- 
“ ed angels unawares.” It is of this motive, and of 
the history to which it refers, that we are now to 
discourse. 

After a delay of ten years, the promise of a son 
is made good to Abram. But as he consulted not 
God in the means of obtaining that blessing, so God 
consults not his views and expectations in the cha- 
racter and destination of the son given tohim. For 
it is one thing to be blessed and to prosper in the 
gifts of Providence, and another, to be blessed in 
the course of the promise, and according to the tenor 
of the covenant. The seed which the Most High 
sware that he would raise up, was to prove an uni- 
versal benefit to mankind ; but the son whom Hagar 
bare was to be ‘a wild man; whose hand should 
“be against every man, and every man’s hand 
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“ against him:” Abram therefore 1s apparently as 
far as ever from his favourite objcct ; and asa farther 
: trial of his faith, perhaps to punish him for deviating 
from the strict line of his duty, though with an 
honest intention, thirteen years more are permitted 
to elapse, and yet‘no symptom of the expected mercy 
appears. | 

At that period, while the improbability, in the 
course of nature, was daily increasing, Abram is 
again visited with the visions of the Almighty. Our 
attendance upon God must be constant and assidu- 
ous, and it is equally our interest and our duty to 
wait upon him; but if he makes himself known to 
us at all, at whatsoever season, in whatever manner, 
it is infinite grace and condescension. Jehovah's 
appointed time is now at length come to enter on the 
performance of his own work in his own way. The 
very first word that proceeds from his lips removes 
every difficulty, though natural obstacles might seem 
increased: “ Tam the Almighty God,” Gen. xvii. 
l. or, God all-sufficient ; fear therefore no failure 
of the covenant on my part, for what truth hath 
spoken, that shall Omnipotence bring to pass: and 
see that there be no unfaithfulness on thine, “ walk 
“ before me, and be thou perfect.” The former 
declarations concerning a numerous offspring are re- 
newed, and an alteration is made in the Patriarch’s 
namé, importing his relation to a multitude of 
princes and nations who shall spring from him. To 
the eye of nature the title is premature; but faith 
considers that as done, which is promised. Observe 
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Abraham's posture, while God talks with him; ‘he 
« fell on his face.” The presence of the Almighty 
is the loudest call to humility, and the more any 
any one knows of God, the more he must fear be- 
fore him. Behold Abraham fallen to the ground, 
and angels covering their faces with their wings, and 
tremble thou, O man, before him! 

But the trial of Abraham’s faith and obedience is 
not yet over. God has appeared, not to fulfil the 
promises under the first covenant, but to enter into 
a second: and, instead of receiving the long ex- 
pected son, he 18 commanded to perform an unplea- 
sant and painful operation upon his own body, and 
upon all the males of his family. To qualify, how- 
ever, the bitterness of this prescription, the promise 
becomes more express, and brings the darling object 
closer to the cye; it 1s now declared, that Sarai, 
whose name too was changed, as a witness and token 
of the event, should bear a son, and that next year 
should at length crown all his wishes, and evince 
the truth and faithfulness: of God. Abraham ac- 
quiesces with gratitude and joy. He had believed 
and trusted God, when the event was more obscure 
and remote, and now that it is more distinctly scen, 
and brought to the very eye of accomplishment, his 
heart exults with purer and morc sensible delight: 
This the Scripture expresses, by saying, He fell on 
his face and daughed ; a circumstance which Provi- 
dence instantly lays hold of, and perpetuates to 
every future generation the memory of Abrahain’s 
faith on this occasion—the son that should be born, 
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shall by his name, Jsaac, he shall laugh, express 
that emotion, which his pious, believing father felt. 
when the will of God was revealed to him. Abra. 
ham laughed in faith, and is rewarded every time he 
beholds his son, or hears his name pronounced, . by 
the approbation of God and his own conscience ‘ 
Sarah afterwards laughed in incredulity, and was as 
often reproved for her unbelief. 

We hear not Abraham inquiring into the reasons 
or meaning of God's covenant of circumcision ; and 
we will imitate his pious reserve and submission. It 
was sufficient to him, and be it so to us, that thus God 
would have it to be. That the great Jehovah should 
have distinguished the descendants of that family 
from all the families of the earth by this token, and . 
continue to the present hour thus to distinguish 
them, after almost every other badge of difference 
is obliterated and lost ; that the posterity of Abraham 
should persevere in this practice through a period so 
extended, and that no other nation should ever have 
adopted it as an established rite of their religion, is 
one of those apparently unimportant circumstances 
which are ready to escape the hasty eye, but which, 
in connexion with other proofs, establish the truth 
and certainty of the Scripture Revelation, and the 
constant interposition of divine Providence in the 
affairs of men, beyond the power of contradiction. 
Behold then the rite of circumcision is performed ; 
and Abraham sits down in the patient expectation 
of the appointed hour of merciful visitation. 

One day, while he was enjoying the coolness of 
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the shade at his tent door, in the heat of day, three 


"men, under the appearance of travellers, presented 


themselves to his view. ‘These were three angels, © 
say some of the Jewish Rabbins, and without he- 
sitation, they furnish us with their names too, Jf- 
chael, Gabriel, and Raphael. . A few of the Chris- 
tidn Fathers, on the other hand, contend, that here 
was a visible representation of the Most Holy Tri- 
nity, exhibited to Abraham as three, addressed and 
acknowledged by him as onc. That’ something 
more than created excellence was there, cannot be 
doubted, after,a careful perusal of what Moses has 
related upon this occasion. But whether the mys- 
tery of the Trinity was thus, and then, revealed to 
the church in the covenant head of it, we presume 
not to affirm. It is apparent that the Patriarch did 
not, during the former part of the interview, com- 
preliend the nature and quality of his guests, as he 
neither performs the worship due to the Most Holy 
God, nor preserves that awful distance, which even 
the presence of an angel must mspire; and the 
Apostle, alluding to him in the text, says, “ he en- 
“ tertained angels unawares,” that is, not knowing 
he did so. ~ 

The scene that follows is a beautiful picture of 
ancient manners, and wonderfully coincides with 
the customs of the other nations of remote antiquity, 
as transmitted to us by their historians and poets, 
particularly Homer, that careful observer, and mas- 
terly painter of nature and human hie. 

Abraham immediately starts from his seat with 
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all the agility of youth, at the sight of the stran- 


gers; and with all that glow of affection which is. 


natural to a good man, who had himself known the 
heart of a stranger, he tenders them every accom- 
modation and refreshment whieh his simple habita- 
tion could afford.” Sweetness ef temper, easiness 
of behaviour, and kindness of disposition, are pe- 
culiarly engaginy in old people, because these qua- 
lities do not so frequently adorn life’s decline. . The 
invitation, hospitably given, is cheerfully accepted. 

True kindness, which is true politeness, attends 
to the /ittle wishes and wants of those whom we 
entertain. //ater to wash the feet of the weary 
traveller is a refreshment, though not so necessary 
as a morsel of bread to comfort his heart, yet, ina 
sultry climate especially, not less grateful. We re- 
member shght attentions after we have forgotten 
great benefits. ‘The proud man makes a feast to 
gratify himself; the hospitable man, to rivet the 
bonds of friendship, or cherish the soul of the 
stranger. What a delightful simplicity runs through 
the whole story! The fare, “ cakes of fine meal, 
“baked upon the hearth” by the hands of Sarah 
herself; a ‘calf from the herd,” of Abraham's 
own choosing; butter and milk, the produce of their 
own pasture; their canopy, the spreading branches 
of an old tree; their attendants, the man who had 
in former days put kings and their armies to flight; 
the subject of their conversation, Abraham’s family 
affairs. Contrast with this the madness of a mo- 
dern fashionable entertainment; the profusion of 
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far-fetched -luxury, the emulation of wealth .and 
pride, the ingenuity employed in contriving and 
administering incentives to excess, the gibberish of 
compliment, the restraints of ceremony, the tinsel 
of false wit, the noise of mirth without joy, to the 
expulsion of truth and nature: a costly and painfuj 
collection, where nothing is wanting, but the very 
things which constitute a feast, plenty of wholesome 
fare, unaffected friendship, modcration, good humour, 
and good sense. 
When we are doing our duty, we are in the way 
of procuring for ourselves gratification ; and if there 
be a virtue which is its own reward, hospitality is 
that virtue. Abraham now enjoys it to the full. 
But little does he think what a repast his divine 
guest is providing for him in return. Sarah, ac- 
cording to the manners of the times, had remained 
invisible, confining herself to her own separate tent. 
The Angel now enquires concerning her, on pur- 
pose to introduce a conversation respecting the ob- 
ject of this visit; and assuming his proper character 
of Jehovah, subjoins:a direct promise, that within 
the course of a year frg¢m that day, Abraham should 
have a son by her. Sarah, whom curiosity had 
drawn towards the door of the tent to listen, over- 
hears this converation, and not knowing the promise 
or the power of God, treats it as a thing impossible, 
and laughs, not in joy, but in derision. She is ob- 
served, detected, and reproved of Him who is at 
once faithful, good, and merciful; holy, just, and 
severe. But why is Abraham called to answer for 
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the infirmities. of his wife? Was it to render the 
reproof more pointed to Sarah? As, indeed, what 
can be so galling to an ingenuous mind, as to hear 
an innocent person called in question for our fault? 
The criminal now stands discovered; she is dragged 
fpom her lurking place, and stands abashed and cun- 
founded, to make her defence. Ah, how dangerous 
it-is, to have deviated once from the path of recti- 
tude! How one false step leads to another, and 
another, and another, till conviction and shame 
close the scene! The first wrong step here was the 
indulgence of an idle curiosity, a dangerous, if not 
a sinful principle. People who listen, generally 
hope or fear to hear something about themselves, 
and it seldom happens that they are entirely gra- 
tified with what they hear. ‘The next error was 
her secret disbelief of a promise so frequently and 
so solemnly repeated: that is followed by the weak- 
ness of thinking to escape the notice of one who 
beheld her though unseen, and could read her 
heart, though her person was not in view; and 
finally, dchberate falschood attempts to conceal her 
preceding faults. 

God neither overlooks nor forgets the crrors of 
those towards whom he has thoughts of love; and 
happily the purposes of his grace are not to be de- 
feated by the frowardness and folly of men. Sarah, 
in spite of her incredulity, shall become the joyful 
mother of a son, and that son shall be the source of 
blessings innumerable, unspeakable, to mankind. 
God in his holiness hath sworn it, and “ is any 
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thing too hard for the Lord?” The’ business of 
this important visit being settled, the strangers rise 
to depart, and look as if they would go towards 
Sodom; and Abraham, not satisfied with having 
performed one instance of hospitality; follows it up 
to the last with kindness and attention, “‘ he went 
‘with them to bring them on the way.” Two of 
the three, it would seem, now disappeared, and 
Abraham is left alone with the third, and from the 
conversation that ensucs, we have no room left to 
doubt that he was the Son of God, come down to 
execute the vengeance of Heaven upon the sinful 
cities of the plain. “ And the Lord said, Shall I 
“ hide from Abraham that thing which I do; seeing 
“that Abraham shall surely become a great and 
mighty nation, and all the nations of the earth 
shall be blessed in him? For I know him, that 
he will command his children and his household 
after him, and they shall kecp the wav of the 
** Lord, to do justice and judgment; that the Lord 
“may bring upon Abraham that which he hath 
‘spoken of him. And the Lord said, Because the 
* cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and because 
“their sin is very grievous, I will go down now, 
and see whether they have done altogether accord- 
“ing to the cry of it, which is come unto me; and 
“if not, I will know. And the men turned their 
“faces from thence, and toward Sodom: but 
Abraham stood yet before the Lord.” Gen. xviii. 17 
—22, The same person descends to bless Abraham, 
and to destroy Sodom: thus the same Gospel is 
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‘<a savour of life unto life, and of death unto death, 
*‘in them that believe, and in them that perish ;” 
and thus shall the same divine person be revealed 
in the end of the world, “in flaming fire, taking 
‘“‘ vengeance on them that know not God, and that 
“ obey not the Gospel,” and, to be glorified in his 
saints, and admired “ in all them that believe.” 
2 Thess. 1. 8, 10. " 

Abraham having obtained mercy himself, becomes 
an intercessor for his sinful neighbours. The judg- 
ments of God are very awful to a serious mind; 
fools only make a mock at sin, and at its fearful 
consequences. But the whole scence is too interest- 
ing and instructive, to be brought forward in the 
close of a Lecture, especially as it 1s necessary be- 
fore dismissing you, to make some reflections of a 
practical tendency, from what has been spoken. 

You see, my friends, of what moment the salva- 
tion of a lost world is in the sight of God. At 
how many times, in how many different manners, 
did God speak of this subject unto the fathers ? 
How many embassies of angels; how many appear- 
ances of the Mighty Angel of the covenant himself? 
As if the great God had been carrying on no de- 
sign from the beginning but one, a design of love 
to guilly fallen men: that one, which of all-others, 
guilty fallen men treat with the greatest slight and 
contempt. What! shall not that purpose and ‘plan 
which occupied the Eternal Mind from everlastitg ; 
to mature and execute which the world was created; 
which has been declared to man by so many sign$ im 
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Heeven above, and on earth beneath, by the tongues 
af ¥a Many prophets, by so many oracles; to an- 
nounce which angels and archangels have descended 
from their thrones; and to accomplish which, God 
was made manifest in the flesh, tabernaeled ameng 
men, and proclaimed the great salvation—shall it 
be announced, unfolded, executed in vain? And 
will thoughtless, inconsiderate creatures, contmue to 
treat it a8 a thing of nought? Ah, when shall we 
cordially enter into the views of God our Maker and 
Redeemer, and earnestly pursue the same object with 
him —the salvation of oursclves and others? 

God is not sensibly present with us, as he was 
with Abraham, but he is as really so, as if the eye 
beheld him, and as if we conversed with him face 
to face. O man, God is in thy heart and con- 
science ; God is in this place; in this book: and he 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. The 
visions of the Almighty to Abraham are visits of 
mercy to you. How easily could he draw aside 
the veil which conceals him from our eyes, and 
where we see nothing but empty space, discover to 
us a marshalled host of “ chariots and horsemen of 
‘“‘ fire!" But he is to be now discerned only by the 
eye of faith, and we must be satisfied to “ see ina 
“‘ glass darkly.” The awful period approaches when 
the veil shall drop, and we ourselves, disembodied 
spirits, shall see and feel, and converse with the 
Father of spirits. Let “ thou God seest me,” O 
man! be the leading, commanding idea of thy life, 
in the city and in the field, in society and in soli- 
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tude, by night and by day, and when you come to 
die, you will find you have not far to go; to be 
* absent from the body” is to be “ present with the 
“ Lord.” Is it so pleasant and improving to con- 
template the detached fragments of the plan of Pro- 
vidence and Redernption, which is all we can attain 
in this state? What will it be in yonder world of 
bhisg, to be endowed with a capacity of comprehend- 
ing the whole vast design, and to have the harmony, 
connexion, and dependance of the several parts, re- 
vealed tous by Him who is both the anthor and 
finisher of it. Eagerly hungering after the fruit of 
this tree of life, “ which grows in the midst of the 
‘* Paradise of God,” this tree of knowledge of good 
but not of evil; let us be humbly and modestly, but 
carefully and constantly, searching the Scriptures, in 
which alone the way of eternal life is declared, .and 
that life is in the Son of God. And may God give: 
us understanding in all things, and to his name be 
praise. Amen. 
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LECTURE XVI. a 


JAMES II, 23. 


And the Scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abraham believed 
God, and it was imputed unto him for righteousness: and 
he was called the friend of God. 


OF all the temporal blessings which God in his 
exuberant goodness hath bestowed upon the sons of 
men, one of the greatest, if not the chief, is a sin- 
cere and virtuous fricnd. Into the composition of 
this character enter all the amiable and excellent 
qualities which our nature possesses; and in a com- 
merce of virtuous friendship, we find the exertion 
of the noblest principles, and a display of the wor 
thiest actions. The person who is approved and es- 
teemed of wise and good men, must hrmself be. 
wise and good. To what a height of dignity then 
is the Patriarch Abraham raised ? Venerable in pos- 
sessing the esteem of men; infinitely more vene- 
rable, as distinguished by the approbation and 
friendship of God. Volumes written in his praise, 
and containing a particular enumeration of his vir- 
tues, could not say more than the few words of the 
Apostle which have now been read. All that is ne- 
cessary, in order to explain them, is to have re- 
course to his history, to mark his character, to ob- 
serve his conduct; and on the other hand, to trace 
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the dispensations of the, Divine Providence towards 
him, and to attend to the manner in which it pleased 
Ged to treat him, in order to learn bow this sacred 
friendship was constituted, and in what it consistell. 
And,,. on the part of Abraham, we shall find cheer- 
ful and prompt obedience, unbounded trust and con- 
fidence, profound reverence, and fervent love ; on 
the part of God, the most winning condescension, 
the tenderest affection, the most unshaken constan- 
cy. One essential quality of true friendship entered 
particularly into this, namely, communication of 
purpose and design. Abraham indeed could have 
no view or intention, but what lay open to the eye 
of God, as soon as it was formed we 
breast; but the designs of the Mos ! 
known to him only as they were (i 
_.We are presented with a very remarkable instance 
@f such gracious communication, in the close of that 
interview, the commencement of which has already 
passed under review. God having confirmed the 
faith of Abraham, and reproved the infidelity of 
Sarah respecting the promised sced, unfolds a farther 
design he had in this solemn visit to our world. 
He has come to execute judgmentas well as to show 
mercy ; “ for our God is a consuming fire.” But 
the hands of Omnipotence are as it were bound up, 
till Abraham the friend of God is made acquainted 
with what is meditating. “ Shall I hide from Abta- 
‘“¢ ham that thing which Ido r” As afterwards he satd 
to Lot, when he wished to hasten his flight from 
VOL. I. : Q ~ 4 
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the midst of destruction, ‘“ Escape thither ; for I cah- 
* not do any thing until thou be come thither.” 
The character given of Abraham well deserves the 
attention of every father, of every master.‘ For I 
‘know him, that be will command his shildren, 
« and his household after him, and they shall keep 
« the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment ; 
“ that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that'which 
“he hath spoken of him.” The secret divulged 
under this sacred seal is God’s determination speedily 
and signally to destrov Sodom, and the neigh- 
bouring cities, whose profligacy was arrived to such 
enormity, as suffered not justice to rest. Whatever 
thoughtless gyen may think’of sin, it can be no light 
thing whic / paches the eternal throne, calls forth the 
terrors of Ay power, and brings down the Most 
“High from Heaven to earth. Abraham, justly alarm- 
ed at this intimation, with the sympathy and tender- 
ness natural to a good mind, takes upon him to inter- 
cede in behalf of his unhappy neighbours, now placed 
on the very brink of ruin. A truly gracious spirit is 
never harsh and unmierciful. The vilest criminal, 
~ whea delivered up to the punishment which he justly 
merits, excites compassion inthe feeling and humane. 
’ The persons who themselves most need forgiveness 
are generally the most unrelenting, and make the 
lightest of the judgments of Ged upon others. - 
' Lot, allured by the beauty and fertility of the 
vplain of Sodom, had chosew'to fix his residence there, 
when he parted from his uncle, and is now ready 
nm to pay dearly for the imprudence of that choice. 
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When we view an object. but in one light, that which 
strikes us first, and flatters us most, and when we 
make choice of it fora few more obvioys and attract- 
ive qualities, we are laying up for ourselves sorrow 
and retmorse im the day when experience has open- 
ed our eyes to the discovery of circumstances, un- 
heeded or overlooked before. In Abraham's place 
an ordinary mind would have enjoyed at least a 
temporary triumph, when Sodom was threatened : 

the: triumph of sagacity and ease, over rashness, 
imprudence, and danger. But far different concerns 
oecupied Abraham's breast: concern about the in- 
terests of God’s glory, and about precious souls 
ready to perish. The'whole intercessory scene is 
affecting in a very high degree, and needs no com- 
mentary to illustrate its foree and beauty. I shall 
simply readit. “‘ And Abraham drew near, and said, 
“Wilt thou also destroy the righteous witli the 
** wicked? Peradventure there be fifty righteous with- 
“in the city: wilt thou also destroy, and not spare 
“ the place for the fifty righteous that are therein ? 
‘© That be far from thee to do after this manner, to 
“slay the righteous with the wicked; and thatthe 
“ righteous should be as the wicked ; that be far’from 
** thee: shall not the Judge of all the carth do right ¢ 
‘© And the Lord said, If I find in Sodom fifty 
“ righteous within the city, then I will spare all the 
“lace for their sakes. And Abraham answered 
* and said, Behold now, I have taken upon me to 
& wpeatc unto the Lord, which am but dust aad 
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“¢ ashes. Peradventure there shall lack five of the 
*¢ fifty righteous : wilt thou destroy all the city for 
@ “* lack of five And he said, If I find there forty and 

“five, I will not destroy it. And he spake unto - 
« him yet again, and said, Peradventure there shall 
‘¢ be forty found there. And he said, I will not do 
‘¢ it for forty’s sake. And he said unto him, Oh, 
“¢ let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak: Per- 
*¢ adventure there shall thirty be found there. And 
“he said, I will not do it, if I find thirty there. 
‘© And he said, Behold, a 1 have taken upon 
** me to speak unto the Lord: Peradventure there - 
‘© shall be twenty found there. And he said, I will 
“not destroy it for twenty’s sake. And he said, 
** Oh, Iet not the Lord be angry, and I will speak 
‘¢ yet but this 6nce: Peradventure ten shall be found 
® therc. And he said, I will not destroy it for ten’s 
© sake.” Gen. xvi, 23—32. 

It was thus that God, and Abraham the friend 
of God, lived and conversed together; it was thus, 
this sacred friendship was mutually expressed. The 
fearful catastrophe that presently ensued falls not 
within the design of the present Lecture, which is 
to trace the history and character of the Patriarch 
Abraham. The next time he is brougfit into our 
view, we bchold him at an awful distance contem- 
plating that destruction which he could not by en- 
treaty. and intercession avert. Dreadful change! 
That beautiful plain, which had allured the eyes of 
Lot, in one eventful day converted into a vast smok- 
ing furnace! Cities and their inhabitants swallowed 
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up in a deluge of fire ! g ‘The Lord ‘lnaill Ict the 
“* people tremble,” 

Abreham had lived sixtcen years in the plain of 
Mamre ; but now, whether by the particular direc- 
tion of Heaven, or prompted by a natural desire to 
withdraw from a neighbourhood rendered unwhole- 
soe and upleasant by the change which had passed 
upon it, and which incessantly presented such a 
tremendous monument of divine wrath to his eyes, 
he removes to the south west corner of Canaan, be- 
_ tween Cadesh and Shur, near the wilderness, and 
sojourned in the kingdom of Gerar, the country of 
the Philistines, and which afterwards was by Lot 
assigned to the tribe of Judah. And here again, 
Abraham, through fear and suspicion, is induced 
to employ the same deceit which he had practised 
in Egypt, respecting his relation to Sarah, and there- 
by runs into the very danger which he meant to avoid. 
His conduct on this account is undoubtedly very re- 
prehensible. He was to blame for judging so dis- 
honourably of mankind, as to think ill of a people 
whom he knew not. “ Surely the fear of God is not in 
“ this place: they will slay me for my wife's. gake.” 
Surely the fear of God was not before his own 
eyes, when he had recourse to a subterfuge so 
mean, to preserve the honour of his wife, and his 
own life. He was to blame for employing artifice 
a second time-after God “had extricated him se 
mercifully from his first error. Had not God 
said, “I am thy shield?” and yet he fears 
where no fear was. Had not God said, “ Welk 
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“ before me, and be thou perfect?” And yet he 
yields to a slight temptation.. The very apology 
whict#fie makes for his conduct, when the truth 
_s was brought to light, discovers a mind net per- 
- fectly satisfied with itself. ‘* And yet indeed she is 
“‘ my sister: she is the daughter of my father, but 
“‘ not the daughter of my mother ; and she became 
“ my wife.” Q, how lovely, how majestic is simple 
truth ! It seeks no retirement, stands in need of ao 
defence, is ever consistent with itself, ever inspires 
with courage him who practises it. - Falsehood 
strips the mind of its conscious dignity, keeps a man 
perpetually in fear, puts invention continually on the 
rack to prevent the means of detection. But the 
weakness of man shall not,make the purpose of God 
of none effect. ° Sarah, now pregnant of the promis- 
ed seed, is miraculously protected of Heaven, and 
the truth of God, in Abimelech’s dream, exposes 
Abraham’s waking deception. “ Surely, O Lord, 
*‘ the wrath of man shall praise thee.” ~~ 
Abimelech, by the various uncommon circum- 
stances which hed affected his family and kingdom, 
sfrom the time that Abraham had come into it, be- 
ing fully persuaded that he was a favourite of Hea- 
ven, endeavours by presents and courtesy to attach 
him. closely to himself, aad prevails with him to 
accept of a habitation in his country. There, it-ayas 
so determined of Providence, Sarah was delivered 
‘of the long expected son of promise. Time creeps 
or fixes to us,. according to our hopes or our fears, 
Qué sorrows oF our joys ; but with God, there is nO 
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quickness or slowgens of progression, ne gistance of 
place or time. Qur eagerness and impatience can- 
not accelerate, our reluctance or aversion caplet re- 
tard his purpose a single instant of time. The joy 


ef such an event is rather to be imagined than de-— 


scribed; The birth of a child is always matter of 
unutterable satisfaction to the mother at least ; what 
then myst have beea the solid, the heartfelt joy of 
Abraham and Sarah, on the birth of a son, the heir 
of great possessions, the father and founder of a 
mighty nation, the progenitor, according to the 
flesh, of the Saviour of the world ; given’ by pro- 
mise, and raised up by a miracle! 

Sarah hetself, it would appear, performed the 
maternal office of suckling this precious child; nei- 
ther her high rank, nor abundant affluence, nor ad- 
vanced period of life, are ‘pleaded to exempt her 
from this task of nature. According to the custom 
mf the times, Abraham made a great entertainment 
on the day that Isaac was weaned, when probably 
he was solemnly recognized ageAbrabam’s heir, and 
by some public act invested with his rights as such. 
This would naturally excite the envy and displeasure 
of Ishmael, and it produced that insolent or contemp- 
tuous behaviour, which. our translation renders by 
the word. © moeking,” and by which Sarah was so 
- gauch incensed, that she insisted on the immediate 
anisbment of Hagar and her son. No ereated joy 
is either pure and unmixcd, or for long continuance. 
Sarah's: comfort is marred by the brutality sad :in- 
solence of ee to her sag, and not imprtaey 
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by the fear ste entertained of one's6 much advanced 
" iyage, stature, and strength, above Isaac, and of'such | 
a wild atifl untoward disposition. Abraham’s peace 
Pi is destroyedy and his life embittered by. thé smeces-. 
.. sity he is underof driving from his house his own’ 
child, and thé unhappy mother.. Whether the 
good -man were criminal or not, in the assumption - 
of Hagar as his concubine, evident it is that first and - 
last he smarted severely for it. Isaac too, the co- 
venant head and representative of the church, begins 
at an early period of life, indeed, to suffer persecu- 
tion from the jealousy and malignity of the serpent’s 
issue. Thus, in every state and condition of 
human life, God sets one thing against another, - 
that we may still and ever-be brought to the recel-* 
lection, that * this is not our rest.” We are more ~ 
snYprised at the slender provision“with which Hagar 
and Ishmael are dismissed, than at the dtsmigpion 
itvelf. That the Patriarch, for the sake-of peacerat’ 
heme,’ should consent to part with the bont-woman 
and her son, is vei conceivable; but that they 
should be tirned adrif€into the wide world, without 
protection, without attendant, without provision, 
excéjit. so much bread and water'as: the wretched: 
mother could carry upon ‘ther own shoulders ; these - 
are’circumstances; which, on the udal principles ef”. 
human conduct, appear altogether strange arid ure 
adebtintable: But in God, the-fatherless: and the." 
fitendless‘evet find mercy. Lost 'in'the wilderness,’ 
offteast from’ society; ‘disowrted and: rejected, ready 
odtrish with —— hal thirty they mect withhe- 
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tention fron’: Him-who feeds the ravens; and with 4: 
out whom a sparrow falleth not te,the ground. zg 

We may well suppose that Ishmael’s expulsion 
from. his father’s house and fortunes, apd the way. 
of.life into which it forced him, would greatly:in- 
crease. his natural férocity of temper, and contri- 
bute:to form and fix that eharacter, which was given. 
of him-by the Angel before he was born: “ he shall 
*¢.be a wild man ; Ins hand will be against every man, 
‘‘ and every man’s hand: against him; and he shall 
“<< dwelt in the presence of all his brethern.” God 
brings his predictions to -pass, not always, nor ge- 
nerally, . by miraculous interposition, but by the 
operation ‘and concurrence of natural causes: ‘* He 
“. became an archer,” ‘lived by declaring war on the 
beasts of the field, and gradually brought himself to 
bear, and even to prefer that way of living, which 
had at first been obtruded upon him by the strong 
Hand. of'necessity. So happily is our nature framed, 
that use at length reconciles the mind to what .was 
in prospect insupportable, and, at first, galling and 
distressful. Hagar, in resentment probably of the 
treatment she had met with, in order to widen. the , 
bteach,..and ta bar the way to recgnciliation, forms 
a marriage for her son with.a woman of her own 
cago ty :: ftom which we may conclude that they 
went back headlong into idolatry. __ 

*#The vexation arising from this domestic dissension 
has searcely subsided, when Abraham finds himself. 
embroiled with his hosg and protector the King of 
Geter The servants. ef Abimelech take violent 
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possession of:@ well of water which the servants of 
‘Abraham had digged, and the quarrel.is taken up 
by the principals themselves, Such is:human na- 
ture: such is human life. From the -beginning to 
this day, miserable mortals have been contending 
and striving, aud shedding each other’s blood about 
a well of water, or some such possession becoming 
a ground of dissension. ‘The whole world is a pos- 
session too small for ambition and avarice, and self- 
ishness considers that as talen from us which ano- 
ther enjoys. Happily, moderation and. good sense 
prevented this offence trom coming fo an open rup- 
ture. When men are disposed to peace,: punctilio 
is easily overlooked ; but where there is a-disposi- 
tion to quarrel, it is easy: to magnify the most 
petty neglect into an affront, and to make an un- 
meaning look the occasion of a breach..~The con- 
yention between Abraham and Abimelech is retified 
an the most solemn manner, by the making, that ts, 
the cudting or dividing of-a covenant, acgording’to 
the form observed on a much more important oc- 
casion, and which. has been described in a former 
Lecture: namely, The ratification, of the cevensat 
between God and Abraham. But why should ao- 
venants, promises, oaths, be necessary in the com- 
merce of human life ?, Alas! because men: are fajge, 
treacherous, and perfidious. The awful manners 
and customs of times that are ‘past, only serve to 
‘convince us, that in every age the corruption of. agen 
has boen so great upon theearth,. that ordinary eb- 
Yigations will not bind; that without the sanctions 
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of religion,’ the sense ef honour, regard to the 
rights of mankind; and the supposed rectitude of 
human nature, are feeble and imefficacious. No 
other argument is necessary to prove that our nature 
is depraved, and that religion is necessary to man, 
than the necessity to which men have been reduced, 
in every age and nation, to secure and preserve the 
interests of truth and justice, by explicit compacts, 
and by solemn appeals to the Deity: by making 
‘an oath for confirmation an end of all strife.” 
Abraham dreads Abimelech, as not having the fear 
of God before his eyes. Abimelech stands in awe 
of Abraham as under the spccial protection, of Hea- 
ven : they agree in ove thing, In revering the- gane- 
‘tity of a soleinn oath; which being interposed, they 
both sit down secure and hipeye Abimelech rests 
satisfied that Abraham will do nothing to disturb-his 
family or governmertt, or injure his person; Abra- 
ham is confident, that Abimelech will not encroagh 
, oa the rights of private property: nor invade those of 
conscience. 

This transaction seems to have brought our Pa- 
triarch to 2 testing place. He is not himself to be 
a potentate in the earth, but a great price eourts 
his alliance, and forms » league with, him. The 
pessession of Canaan is postponed, but Isaac is 
born. The son of the bond-woman is banished, 
Dut the son of the..free-woman lives an. his house, 
_ Brows, and prospers, and increases in statune, aud 
in favour _with God and mah. We see the good 
man ‘now in the serenity of a vigorous, placid gld 
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age, enjoying all that this world can bestow on a 
virtuous mind, ugited to a wholesome constitution ; 
unimpaired by intemperancc or disease, failing only 
by the gradual imperceptible decays of nature; a 
man capable of enjoying life to the last. I behold 
the vencrable sage planting his oaks in Beersheba, 
solacing himself with the thought, that though his 
head was soon to be laid low, his Isaac would in due 
time repose under their shade. How contemptible 
is the spirit which considers self only in all that it 
does ! How that man is to be honoured who lives 
to the end of life, nay strives to prolong existence, . 
and succeeds in the attempt, by engaging in pur- 
suits through which posterity is to be benefited! 
We will.now leave him in this happy tranquillity of 
life; and may his trees quickly rise to shelter his 
aged head from the sultry heat of the noon-tide sun; 
and be his Isaac a comfort greater than ever parent 
knew; and Ict the tide of benevolence from his good 
and honest heart, roll back to its source, increased 
with overflowing fulness from the ocean of everlast- 
Ing love. But the grove which he planted was not 
mercly an amusement for old age, or an embellish- 
ment of his habitation; 1t was dedicated to God, 
and destined as a seat of devotion: there “ he called 
“on the name of the Lord.” —~... 

We bid him adieu, then, at this pleasant eine 
place of life, rejoicing in the past, and calmly wait- 
ing the hour of dismission from all his trials and 
sorrows. But I dread this treacherous tranquillity. 
Bodes it not an approaching storm? The event will 
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show. We shall not anticipate, but here conclude 
this Lecture, with inviting you to a participation in 
that divine friendship which Abraham enjoyed, and 
from which none is excluded; for “ the secret of 
“ the Lord is with all them that fear him, and he 
‘© showcth to fhem his holy covenant.” What is 
the birth of an Isaac compared to the manifestation 
of God in the flesh! ‘* To us a son is born, to us a 
‘¢ Saviour Is given,” and in “ him all the families 
of the earth are blessed.” Let the history of 
Abraham teach us how vain it is to expect unmixed 
happiness in a world of vanity; and to dread the 
approach of calamity when we possess uncommon 
ease. Let us adore and admire the wonder-working 
hand of God, which unseen directs, controls, sub- 
dues all creatures and all events to its own purposes. 
Let us trust in the Lord and do good, and love, and 
speak, and practise truth. When we see the father 
of the faithful failing and faltering, let none be 
high minded, but fear, and “ let him that thinketh 
‘“‘ he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” Did Provi- 
dence take Ishmael the outcast, the wild man, un- 
der its protection? Let poor and virtuous parents 
take encouragement to cast the éare of their help- 
less offepring on the Father of the fatherless agd the 
Judge of the widow. Did onc hasty ill-advised 
step involve the Patriarch in such acute and lasting 
distress? Ponder, then, O man, the paths of thy 
feet, and beware of doing evil, in expectation that 
_ géod may come of it. a : 


why 
By casting your eyes upon the sacred page, you 
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will see what is to form the subject of the next dis- 
course. It isa topic well known, and which has been 
frequently trgated, but it is one of those that will 
ever please and ever instruct. May God bless what 


has been spoken. Amen. 
# 
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LECTURE XVII." 


HEBREWS XI. 17-19. 


By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac: and he 
that had received the promises offered up his only begotten 
son, of whom it was said, that in Isaac shall thy seed be 
called: accounting that God was able to raise him up even 
from the dead: from whence also he received him in a 
figure. 


THE parts of history which please and instruct 
us most, are those which exhibit to us illustrious 
persons in trying situations, holding fast their integ- 
rity, conducting themselves with wisdom, and over- 
coming great difficulty by patience, and fortitude, 
and trust in God. The passages of our own lives 
which we recollect with the greatest satisfaction, and 
which we find ourselves most disposed to relate to 
others, are those which, while they passed, were 
involved in the greatest danger and distress. The 
memory of past joys is gencrally insipid and dis- 
gusting, but the recollection of the perils which we 
have escaped, the obstacles which we have sur- 
mounted, the miseries which we have endured and 
overcome, is in truth the chief ingredient in the 
happiness of our more tranquil days, and the.con- 
solation which a life of fatiguc, exertion, and ca- 
lanvity, provides for the inactivity, feebleness, and 
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retirement of old age. No man thinks of calling 
to his own remembrance, or of describing to another, 
the festivity of an entertainment, a month after it 
is over: but the horrors of a battle or a shipwreck, 
are thought and talked of with delight, as long:as 
we are capable of thinking or speaking. What a 
feast was Abraham preparing for his remaining years, 
by the sacrifice he tendered upon Mount Moriah! 
What subject of useful meditation, what an example 
of praise-worthy conduct, has he furnished to man- 
kind, to the end of the world! This is one of the 
peculiarly happy portions of history, which at once 
awaken and interest our feelings; which fire the 
imagination ; seize, restrain, exercise, improve the 
understanding, and powerfully tend to affect and in- 
fluence the conduct. Asa scene in private life, we 
contemplate it again and again, with new and in- 
creasing admiration and delight; as entering into, 
and connected with the great, the divine plan of Pro- 
vidence and Redemption, we regard it with religious 
veneratign, 

Most men, during the bustling period of human 
life, amuse themselves with prospects of retreat 
and tranquillity in its close. And se most probably 
did Abraham. He had arrived, thropeh aauelgaie... 
bulation, at that period when nature wishes for ane 
expects to find repose. All that a wise and good 
man.coujd reasonably propose to himself, he had, 
gagh the blessing of Heaven, happily attained. 
Religion crawned his thultiplied temporal comforts, 
and opened ‘thelelestial paradise to his view. Isaac, 
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the joy of his joy, the essence of ‘ali his other feli- 
cities, is born, has grown up; ‘is become amiable, 
and wise, and good. His eyes have seen the salva- 
tion of God, and ‘he is read gm depart in peace, 
whenever the summons comesév ut ah, how vain 
to think of rest till the scene be closed indeed, and 
death hath sealed the weary eyes for ever! All the 
trials which Abraham had hitherto endured are 
merely superficial wounds, compared to the keen 
stroke of that two-edged sword, which now pierced 
him, even “ to the dividing asunder of soul and 
‘“ spirit, and of the joints and marrow.” To suffer 
banishment froni his country and friends at the age 
of seventy-five years; to be driven by famine from 
the land of promise into a distant country; to have 
the companion @f¥bis youth, and the affectionate 
partner of all higgdertunes, repeatedly forced from 
him; to have his domestic quiet disturbed, and his 
life embittered by female jealousy and resentment ; 
to be reduced to the necessity of expelling his elder 
son from his house, with the slender proviston of a 
little bread and water: These, taken either sepa- 
rately or in connexion, and compared with the usual 
afflictions fo which man is exposed, present us, it 
must be allowed, with a lot of great scverity and 
hardship, but they are lost in the severity of the 
greater woe yet behind. For ‘ it came to pass after 
“these things,” in addition to all foregoing evils, 
and apparently to the defeating of tlie-great daiiins: 
planned by God himself, and i ing 
VOL. I. OR ” 
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“that God tried Abraham” io this manner : “ Take 
“mow thy son, thine only.son slsaac, whem thou 
“ lovest, and get thee tnto the. teptiof Moriah; and 
offer him there (pr a burnteilitrme 

« the mountains: which. I will gah of.” Gen. 
XXil. 2. 

We mean not to go into the unnecesght earitici 
which has been employed, with perbigh eo rood in- 
tention, to vindicate the divine condisét, on this oc- _ 
casion. Surely the infinitely wise God is equal to 
his own defence. He hae tranémitted to us this 
part of his procedure without rendering a reason, 
without making an apology : and it is presumption, . 
not piety, which shows on every occasion an eager- 
ness to reason in his behalf. Is it not sufficient at 
present to say, that men are very incompetent judges 
of the divine conduct; that.a view of the detached 
parts cannot enable us to form a just and adequate 
conception of the whole; aud that.without knowing 
. the ultimate end and design, we must of necessity 
have avery imperfect idea of the meane and instru- 
ments which may be employed? 

It were easy to dectaim on the horrid idea of de- 
mandime a human sacrifice, and of employing the 
hand of a father in a service so unnatural; on the 
‘mischief which might arise from an example so 
_- dreadful; on the manifest contradiction between this 
aes and.other Jaws, both general and special : 

re rhaps st. were as easy to refute all such decla- 
i wawion, and $9 prove it nugatory and absurd. Bat 
“let any man, learned or unlearned, read the history 
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throughout, and if he is riot both pleased and in- 
structed, he — hid is or fastidious in a 
very high de 

‘In what mar 





a =f nomen of Heaven was 
Abraham, we are not informed. 








: pape, as left him no possibility of 
doubting same: whom it came. And it again leads 
us to reflect”on the irresistible power which God 
possesses, and exercises, over our bodies and our 
minds, whereby he can communicate himself to us 
in a thousand ways, of which we are able to form 
no conception, and against which we should im vain 
attempt to arm ourselves. It appears to have been 
in the night season: probably when, as on a former 
occasion, God had “ caused a deep sleep, and a 
‘“‘ horror of great darkness to fall upon him.” «, 
What a stroke to the fond paternal heart! Every 
word in the oracle seems calculated to awaken some 
-painful feeling, and to increase the difficulty of com- 
pliance. A person of humanity like Abraham might 
naturally be supposed to revolt from the idea of a 
human sacrifice, had the meanest slave of his house- 
hold been demanded, and had the choice of a vic- 
tim been left to himself. ~What then must have 
been the emotions of his soul, from the moment its 
dailing object was mentioned by the voice of God, 
till the mandate was completed. ‘“ Take now thy 
_* son,”——this must have at. agce produced eagitys 
of attention’ in a mind ever awake, and alive to the ey 
* R22 : e 
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welfare and prosperity of Isaac. The tender mannér 
in ‘which God is pleased’té: describe that favourite 
child would undoubtedly excite‘the most pleasing « 
hope of some new mark of the divin’: ‘regard to him; — 
“take now thy son, thy only'son, Isaac, whom 
“< thou lovest,” end invest him with all the honours 
of the promise, put him in possession’ of his des- 
tined inheritance? Ah no!—Turn him’ out,a wan- 
derer after his brotler Ishmael, with a teaf of bread, 
and:a bottle of water, for his portion? That had been 
severe. But more dreadful still— and offer him 
“fora burnt offering upon one of the mountains 
which I will tell thee of.” 

Abraham hesitates not, argues not. He who be- 
fore staggered not at the promise, staggers not now 
at the precept, through unbelief. As a proof of his 
being in earnest, he rises immediately, while it was 
yet early; he makes all needful preparation for this 
heavy journey, and costly sacrifice, with the utmost 
serenity and cheerfulness; he communigates to no 
one the order given him, lest the weakness of others 
might have shaken his own firmness, or interrupted 
his progress. Having saddled his aes, for it was in 
this simple style that the great men of the East in 
these better days of the world used to travel; 
having summoned two of his young men to attend 
and assist in the preparatien, having called Isaac, 
and cleft the wood for the barnt offermg, they 
proééed together from Beersheba to the land of 
Moriah. ~ 

Josephus represents feaae at this" time as in his 
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twenty-fifth year, and describes dim, with much 
appearance of truth, as young man of singular 
accomplishments, beth of body and of mind. The 
trial was, without @oubt, greatly increased to Abra- ° 
ham by the delay, and the distance of the place of. 
sacrifice. Had the oracle demanded an instant of- 
fering, the immediate impression of the heavenly 
vision would. aecount for the suddenness and dis- 
patch of the execution. But leigure is afforded for 
reflection ; partial affection has time.to strengthen 
itself the powerful pleadings of nature must in 
their turn be heard; the oppression of grief, of fa- 
tigue, of old age; the sight, the society, the con- 
versation of Isaac, combinc their operation te make 
him relent, and return. But though nature knows, 
faith, suck as Abraham’s, knows not what it is to 
relent. With steady steps, and unshaken resolu- 
tion, he advances to the fatal spot, now first distin- 
guished by the choice of God, for the scene of this 
wonderful gperifice ; distinguished in the sequel, as 
the seat of empire and of religion among Abraham’s . 
chosen race; and finally, distinguished most of all, 
by a sacrifice imfinitely more valuable and impor- 
tant, and of which this of Isaac was but a shadow. 
Being arrived at the foot of the mountain, which 
was pointed out by some sensible token, the ser- 
vants are left behind, and Abraham armed with the 
fire and the knife, agd Isaac bearing the wood des- 
tined to consume the victim, ascend together. And 
now, had his faith been capable of failing, could 
his purpose have changed, thg question which Isaac, 
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in the. simplicity of his heart, proposed, must have 
triumphed over his resolution, and decreed the vic- 
tory to flesh and blood. ‘ And Isaac spake unto 
«* Abraham his father, and said, My father: and he- 
¢ said, Here am I, my son: and he said, Behold. 
« the fire and the wood; but where is the lamb for 
‘a burnt offering? And Abraham said, My son, 
‘¢ God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt of- 
“fering: so they went both of them together.” 
The heart that feels not this is lost to sensibility. 
Every endeavour to illustrate or enforce it, were.idle 
as an attempt to perfume the rose, to paint the tulip 
into richer tints, or to burnish the sun into a brighter 
lustre. | 

At length with weary steps they arrive at the 
_place which God had told him of. The mighty se- 
cret, which had hitherto laboured in the anxious 
paternal breast, must at last be disclosed, and “ the 
_* jamb for the burnt-offering” must be produced. 
It is not the sacrifice of a bullock or a sheep, which 
are able to make no resistance; nor of a child un- 
conscious of its situation; but of a man, whose con- 
‘sent must be obtained; and who either by entreaty, 
by argument, by speed, or by force, might have de- 
livered himself.. The Jewish historian presents us 
with the dialogue which passed between the father 
and the son on this occasion, striking and pathetic 
indeed, but far ‘inferior to the beautiful simplicity 
of Moses. Having built an altar, having laid the 
wood in order upon it, and made all other necessary 


preparation, the unhappy father is thus represented 


= 
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as communicating to the devoted victim the will of 


the Most High: “OQ my son, begged of God in a | 


thousand prayers, and at length unexpectedly ob- 
“ tained; ever since you were born, with what ten- 
“ derness and solicitude have I brought you up! 
. Proposing to myself no higher felicity than to 
“‘ see you become a man, and to Jeave you the heir 
“of my possessions. But the God who bestowed 
« you upon me demands you again. Prepare then 
‘“‘ to yield the sacrifice with alacrity. I give you up 
“to him, who at all seasons, and in all situations, 
‘‘ has prosecuted us with loving kindness and ten- 
‘der mercy. You came into the world under the 
“ necessity of dying; and the manner of your death 
‘is to be singular and illustrious, presented in sa- 
“ crifice by your own father to the great Father of 
“all; who, we may presume, ¢onsiders it as unfit 
“and unbecoming, that you should depart out of 
“this life by disease, in war, or by any’ other of 
“the usual calamities to which human nature is 
“ subject; but who waits to receive your spirit as it 
‘¢ leaves the body, amidst the prayers and vows of 
“‘ your affectionate parent, that he may place it in 


_ © perfect blessedness with himself. There, you shall 


“ still be the consolation and support of my old age, 
“not indeed by your presence and conversation, 
‘“‘ but bequeathing me, when you depart, the pre- 
“‘ sence and the blessing of the Almighty.” Isaac, 


_ the worthy. offspring of such a father, cheerfully 


complies, and piously answers, “ a should be un- 
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“worthy of life, were I capable of showing reluct- 
© ance to obey the will ef my Father and my Ged. 
“It were enough for me that my earthly parent 
‘alone called me to the altar, how mueh more, 
“ when my heavenly Father re-dermamds his own.” 

He accordingly submits to be bound, and to be 
laid as a victim upon the wood. And now behold 
a sight from which nature shrinks back, and stands 
confounded ;—a father, lifting up his hand armed 
with a deadly weapon, to slay his only son. He 
has already made the sacrifice: for with God inten- 
tions are acts; and he receives his Isaac a second 
time from the hand that gave him at: first. The 
voice of God is again heard. It is ever welcome to 
the ear of faith: welcome when it announces heavy 
tidings, welcome when it demands an Isaac; and 
O, how welcome, when it brings glad tidings of: 
great joy; when it says, “ Lay not thine hand upon 
‘the lad, neither do thou any thing unto him; 
‘for now I know that thou’ fearest God, seeing 
“ thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, 
* from me!” 

Abraham prophesied without bil conscious of 
it, when he said, “ My son, God will provide him- 
‘s selfa lamb for a burnt offering :” for lo, behind 
‘him a ram caught in a thicket by his horns: and 
‘¢ Abraham went and took the ram, and offered him 
“up for a burnt offering instead @hisson.” We 
know but in part, and we prophesy in part, but 
God sees the end from the beginning; “ he is the 
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Rock, his work is perfect, for all his ways are 
“judgment: a God of truth and without iniquity, 
“‘ just and right is he.” 

With what different feelings does the Patriarch 
descend from the mountain! His Isaae lives, and 
yet his sacrifice is offered. He came to yield his 
dearest earthly delight at the call of God, and he 
goes away enriched with new blessings and fresh 
promises. Who ever sacrificed to God and was a 
loser? “* Who ever panienee himself against God 

“and prospered °” “ 

It is impossible that any one can be so inattentive 
as not to observe, through the whole of this won- 
derful history, the mystery of redemption shadowed 
forth. Is the divine conduct in this trial of Abra- 
ham, dark and inexplicable to human reason? Angels 
‘desire to look into the plan of Gospel salvation, 
and are unable to comprehend it. Was Abraham 
ready. at God’s command to offer up his only son 
for a burnt offering ? “ God himself so loved the 
*“ world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
* whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
“ but have everlasting life.” God had pity upon 
an afflicted earthly father, and a devoted child, and 
sent his angel to deliver him: but God “ spared 
not his own Sch, but delivered him up for us all.” 
Isaac was ready to be slain, Jesus was actually put 
to death. Isaac clerfully submitted to the will of 
Heaven, and offered his throat to the sacrificing 
knife ; and of Jesus it is written in the sacred vo. 
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lume, “ Lo, I come, I delight todo thy will, O 
“ God; thy law is within my heart.” “ He gave 
“ himself for us, a sacrifice of a sweet smelling 
« savour unto God.” = 

Isaac having first typified the Saciouns passes into 
a type of the elect sinner, bound and stretched upon 
the altar, in trembling. apprehension of the fatal 
blow. He is reprieved by a voice from. Heaven; 
and thus, when there was no eye to pity, nor hand 
to save our sinful devoted race, a voice is heard from 
the most excellent glory, “ Deliver from gomg down 
“to the pit; Ihave foundaransom.” “ I have laid 
“ help on one who is mighty to save.” Behold the 
ram caught in the thicket, conducted and detained _ 
of Providence, and substituted as a sacrifice in the 
room of Isaac, and think of him of whom it is writ- 
ten, “‘ He was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement 
“ of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes 
“ we are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray: 
“we have turned every one to his own way; and 
*‘ the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
¢¢ all.” From the tendered sacrifice of Isaac, arose 
new prospects and new promises to his family : from 
the death of Christ sprung up the hope of “ an in- 
“‘ hreritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
* not away,” to all them that believe. The substi- 
_ tuted sacrifice was of God’s appointment, providing, 
and acceptance, both in the figurative and the real 
history, and by both we are instructed, that. when 
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men have the wisdom to submit te, and follow God 
their Maker, they may-safely commit the issue of 
‘all to him. | 

~~ ‘To view the history of Abraham in detached parts, 
is to involve ourselves in difficulty and distress,—to 
read patiently to the end, is the road to light, and 
peace, and joy. The prejudiced Jew, and the self- 
conceited Greek, look at the cross and pronounce it 
foolisliness, or gall over it as a stumbling block : but 
to them that believe, who wait the issue, who look 
to the end, “ Jesus Christ is the power of God and 
“ the wisdom of God.” Presumptuous men will take 
upon them to judge of a plan, which is not executed, 
and will proudly apply to the narrow and erroneous 
scale of their own reason and understanding, the in- 
finite and- eternal designs of the only wise God. 
When the fabric of creation was completed, God 
pronounced all to be very good, and then “ the 
‘‘ morning stars sang together, and all the sons of- - 
** God shouted for joy :” when the plan of redemp- 
tion is executed, then, and not till then, let men or 
angels presume to judge of the fitness or unfitness 
of it. Determine nothing before the time. The 
Lord, and the day of the Lord, is at hand. 
_ In meditating on this history, may it not be 
asked—-Who among you is with Abraham sacrifi- 
cing, I do not say, his lawful joys, but his sinful 
lusts? Who among you is rising up early, and with 
a resolute hand, slaying his sloth, his pride, his 
avarice, his lust, his malignity before the altar of 
God? Who among you is rising betimes to “ offer 
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; 
unto God thanksgiving;” to contemplate the 
glories of nature ; _to adore and admire the wonders 
of Providence ; to look into the mystery of redemp- 
tion, and to meditate with new ang increasing de- 
light, on that “ love of Christ which passeth know- 
« ledge?” 2 

The little good which we do, we wish to be seen 
of all men: not like Abraham, who would have his 
devotion neither witnessed nor interrupted by any 
one. ' But glory pursues true goodness, notwith- 
standing its own modesty and humility. Why 
should I suffer myself to be teased and vexed with 
the cavils of an unbeliever? Let him start ten thou- 
sand objections, if he will, to the frame of nature, 
the conduct of Providence, or the method of sal- 
vation. I wiil thus simply reply ; Do you compre- 
hend the whole? Are you of the privy council of 
Heaven: Can you account for any thing you be- 
hold? Do you know to what all these things tend, 
and in what they are to issue? 

Rest, Christians, in general, obvious, useful, prac- 
tical truth; and know that devotedness to God is 
the essence of religion, and the sum of human hap- 
piness. Look forward to that day when light shall 
arise out of obscurity, when all mysteries shall be 
unveiled; when the facultics of the human mind 
shall be strengthened and increased, and the objects 
contemplated shall be brought nearer the eye, placed 
in a fairer point of view, and irradiated with a fuller 
glory; when God shall in the most complete and 
satisfactory manner vindicate his ways to men, 


a 
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The next Lecture will conclude the History of 
Abraham, and the proposed Course for this season. 
If to your former attendance and kind attention, 
you will indulge me with one audience more, it will 
increase the affectionate regard of a grateful heart, 
and afford an opportunity of expressing that grati- 
tude at greater length. May God bless all the means 
of knowledge, of piety, and of improvement. Amen. 
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HEBREWS XI. 13—16, 

e re 

These all died in faith, not having received the promises; but 
having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, 
and embraced them, and confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth. For they that say such things 
declare plainly that they seek a country. And truly, if 
they had been mindful of that country from whence they 
came out, they might have had opportunity to have re- 
turned: but now they desire a better country, that is, an 
heavenly: wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their 
God; for he hath prepared for them a city. 


WHAT is the amount of human life? vanity and 
vexation of spirit. All our wanderings tend towards 
the grave. The anxieties and solicitude, the hopes 
and fears, the disappointments and successes, which 
alternately occupy and agitate the mind, at length 
come to onc issue, and all-conquering death settles 
the account. The time is at Ilen?th come that Sarah 
must pay the debt of nature. That beauty which 
conjugal affection doatcd on, and which princes 
coveted; becomes deformed with wrinkles; the cold 
hand of death chills the fond maternal heart, and 
even the delight of an Isaac is enjoyed no more. 
The Jewish Rabbins, fruitful in legends, affirm, 
that grief for the sacrifice of Isaac shortened her 
life. For that the Devil, who had exulted in the 
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prospect of seeing Isaac perish by the knife of his 
father, to revenge himself for the disappointment 
which he felt upon his deliverance by the Angel, 
conveyed intelligence to Sarah that the sacrificé was 
actually performed; which news speedily proved 
fatal to her. As if the oppressive weight of one 
hundred and twenty-seven years did not sufficiently 
account fer the death of a frail woman, without the 
necessity of a preternatural interposition. 

_ Affecting change! The eyes of Abraham himself 
cannot now endure to look upon her, whom once 
he shuddered to think that the eyes of another 
should behold with too much desire; and he is now 
as eager to bury her out of his sight, as he formerly 
was to retain the possession of her wholly to him- 
self. Let the beautiful and the vain, the gay, the 
admired, and the flattered, think of this and be 
humble. ‘Fhe latter end of her life, however, is 
better than the beginning. Tormented with the un- 
‘accomplished desire of having children, subjected 
to all the hardships of a pilgrimage state, and stung 
with the keen pangs of jealousy almost up to her 
ninetieth year, life at length subsides into a delight- 
ful calm of thirty-seven years more, .cheered and 
cherished by the unabated affection of her beloved 
lord, and blessed with the progress and accomplish- 
ments of the son of her womb, Isaac, the favourite 
of God and man. But she must finally make one 
remove more; not to that country from which she 
“came out, but to that land “ from whose bourn no 
“traveller returns.” A partaker as of the fortunes, 
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so of. the faith of Abrakam, she sees the promises 
afar off, is persuaded of them and embraces them; | 
she desires and looks for another country, that is,.an 
heavenly. ; 
God had promised to Abraham and his seed the 
possession of Canaan, and Jo, it commences inethe 
purchase, at their full value, of a little field and a 
cave, for a burying-place. He had been threatened 
with a severe stroke in the demanded sacrifice of 
Isaac; he is made to feel one in the loss of Sarah. 
The mellowed friendship of so many years, and 
union cemented at last by so dear a pledge, could 
not be dissolved without pain. Abraham 1s sensi- 
ble of his loss, and bewails it. His religion is not 
of that sort which values itself on doing violence to 
nature; he knows nothing of that vain philosophy 
which affects to deny what it feels; neither has an 
old age of one hundred and thirty-seven years, ex- 
tinguished in the heart those tender emotions, which 
the deprivation of an object, once fair, and ever dear, 
naturally excites. He who does not weep on such 
an.occasion as this is something more or. less than 
aman. But to persevere in bewailing the dead, to 
the neglect of our duty to the living, 1s both folly 
and impiety. Abraham’s sorrow encroaches upon — 
none of the valuable principles of a good mind. 
His.whole conduct in the purchasé of the field of 
Ephron the Hittite, and the cave of Machpelah, 
exhibits a soul replete with the most amiable and 
respectable virtues. Tender and affectionate, he is 
desirous of honouring in death the remains of what 
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he prizeg,in life. - Noble-ninded, generous, and in- 
dependent, he refuses to show reepect to the memory 
wofSarh with that which cost him nothing. - Civil 
and polite, he repays the. courtesy of his neighbours 
“with affability and condescension.» Serapulously 
‘past and honest, he will give nothing less than the 
full-price, end in full tale; weight, and parity, fr 
aubet wit frankly. tendered to him,as.a gift. ‘The 
-dialogue of the twenty-third chapter of *Genesié is a 
masterly picture of the beautiful simplicity of ancient 
manners, and exhibits a strife of unaffected kindness, 
good-nature, and. civility, which at once pleases 
and instrects. Let me beseech you to peruse it 
carefully when opportunity offers. Would to God 
such contentions were more frequent in the world. 
“The purchase is made, the price is paid, possession 
8 amede- sure, and then was Sarah buried. And 
thus; first, Abraham became seized of the land of 
‘:‘promise. So-differently does Providence shape events 
: — preconception of them. 
. It as.werthy of ebservation, that this is the fest 
venoney tamsaction which we read of in the world. 
Till then; ‘arf long after, both among the posterity 
ef Abraham and other nations, wealth was estimat- 
ed by. the aumber.and quality of-eattle ; and cattle 
were the principal instruments of'commerce. . Thus 
we-read in matay. places of Homer, of a coat of mail 
worth art hundred. qxen.;:a. caldron: worth | twenty 
‘sheep 5 a cup or goblet worth twelve lambs, age the 3 
hike. .sThe-wotds ee to commerce, ior. - 
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change ef. commodities, in the Greek aan are 
mostly derived from the names of certain animals, 
by means of which that exghange was originally 
carried on. Thus the wond itself, which signifies 
to truck, or commute one kind of goods for another, 
is derived from that which signifies a Jamb; the verb 
which is translated ¢o se//, comes from the nema, 
which translated, signifies a col¢ or young horse; 
the Greek word, which in our language is to buy, 
comes from that which signifies an ass: the term 
that denotes rent or revenue, and that which sig- 
nifies a sheep, are of kindred composition and import. 
A criminal, according to the magnitude of his guilt, 
was condemned to pay a fine of four, twelve, or an 
hundred oxen. A wealthy person is called a man 
of many lambs. Two rival brothers are represented 
in, Hesiod, as fighting with each other about the 
. theep of their father ; that is, contending who should 
be his heir. But even so early as the time of Abra- 
ham, we find silver employed as a more commodi- 
ous medium ef traffic; and the concurrence of all. 
civilised and commercial nations, to this, day, ia, 
employing the precious metals for this purpose, is 
a proof, how early men learned the wisdom of ‘this 
world; and it discovers to us, how.readily they in- 
vent, how accurately they reason, and how prudent- 
ly they act, in matters that are conducive to their 
‘temporal, interest and advantage.. But to return— 
a By. the, death of Sarah, the care and anxiety. 
fbout the dear object of their common affection be- 
comes naturally much increased to the. surviving pa- 
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rent. Isaac was now arrived at man’s estate, and it‘ 
‘is fit that the heir of: the promise should be estab- 
lished in a family of his%#wn. For how are the pro- 
mises of God brought into ‘effect, but by the inter- 
vention of the means which Nature and Providence 
have appointed?. Abraharn, with the dolicitude' of a 
good father, 48 desirous of matching his son, rather 
prudently*and piously, than nobly or wealthily. 
In these days ef simplicity and nature, thé partner 
for life was‘ sought after, not for the largeness: of 
her” possessions; but gold, and silver, and jewels, 
were employed to court beauty and virtue to their 
proper sphere of importance and usefulness in life. 
Abraham judges it unwise to marry his son into a 
Hittite family, because they had deviated from the 
worship of the true God. He could estimate their 
hospitality, kindness, and civility, as they deserved, 
without falling in love with their religion And he 
who cannot make this distinction must either be un- 
faithful to God, or unfriendly to nian. Affecting 
view. of the corruption and degeneracy of human 
nature!.That Isaac, the son of faithful Abraham, 
should be deemed in greater danger of being pervert- 
ed by an idolatrous wife, than that a woman of 
Canaan should be probably converted to the worship 
of the living and true God, by.a belteving husband. 

Isaac, it would appear, » devoted to retirement 
and contemplation, little attached himself to the 
concerns of this life. The management of his affairs, * 
sical his settlement in the world, .he leaves to ie 
$2 
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wisdem of his father, and the fidelity of an ancient 
domestic. The journey of that servant into Meso- 
potamia, und the success of it, belong more properly 
to the history) of Isaac. As far as Abraham is con- 
cerned in it, we behold a holy man acknowledging 
God ia all his ways, and making the: “ordinary, con- . 
cerns of life a religious service: and we see God, 
in vetura, directing every step to a happy. j issue. 
Having seen his beloved son settled entirely to his 
satisfaction, he enters again himself into the honour- 
able state of marriage, and is blessed in it by a pro- 
geny of six sons and ten grand-children born in 
his life-time. In order to prevent strife after his 
death, as far as human sagacity and foresight could 
doit, and knowing that property is the great source 
ef contention among men, he settles his worldly 
affairs, bequeathing the great bulk of his fortune to 
“Feaac, the son of his first and principal wite ; foliow- 
ing in this the destination of Providence, and ful- 
filling the condition of the covenant under which 
Rebekah was induced to become Isaac’s wife. He 
makes a suitable provision for the younger branches 
of his family, and sends them, by dint of his pater- 
nal authority, into a distant pare of the country, 
' while he yet lived, that the quiet and peaceable 
temper of Isaac might not be exposed to disturbance 
and trouble, from the neighbourhood of ambitious, 
violent, or avaricious brothers, after his death. 
That fatal period at length overtakes him also, and 
he- -comes to the grave, “like as a shock of corn 
e cometh j in his season,” in a good old age, “an old 
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‘man, and full of years,” at the age of one hundred 
threescore and fifteen. ‘A life shorter by far than 
any we have hitherto studied, but much fuller of 
incidents and events. A life chequered with uncom- 
mon trials, aud enriched with blessings as extraor- 
dinary : a life distinguished by the most brilliant vir- 
tues which adorn human nature, but not wholly ex- 
empted from its frailties and infirmities. Abraham 
putchased a. grave for Sarah. Alas! he was only 
providing a habitation for himself! How short, how 
unimportant the distance between the funeral rites 
which we prepare, and those which are prepared 
for us! 

But can this be all that God intended to bestow 
upon our Patriarch by promises so lofty, and con- 
veyed iv language so solemn? Was it for this he 
was.called to leave his country and his father’s house ? 
Did vision upon vision, covenant upon covenant, 
promise upon promise, conduct only to a little eave 
in Hebron? Was the favour of the Almighty, the 
all-bountiful “Jchovah, expressed to the man 
whom he dignified by the title of Ins §iend, only 
by such things as are the common gifts of his Provi- 
dence to all, and which are often bestowed on the 
vilest and most worthless of mankind? If the grave 
were to terminate the existence of man, such ques- 
tions would be indeed of difficult-solution. But the 
difficulty of them scatters and disperses before one 
word of God, spoken three hundred and thirty yeare 
after the Patriarch’s death, even to Moses at the 
bush in Horeb, I am the God of Abraham. ’ His 
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rélation to God was as entire three centuries after 
his body was consumed in dust in Machpelah, as 
when he was entertaining angels in Mamre, or sacri-. 
ficing upon Mount Moriah. “ God is not the God of 
‘¢ the dead, but of the living.” To Him, and for 
Him, and with Him, now live the faithful of all 
past ages, and precious is their very dust in his sight. 
Judge nothing, ther, before the time, till the day 
come which shall unfald the purpose of Heaven, 
which shall clear up the mystery of Providence, and 
fully vindicate the ways of God to man.” 

It appears that some intercourse between Ishmael 
and his father’s family had been kept up; for we 
find him apprised of Abraham’s death, and assist- 
ing at his funeral. He must be a wild man indeed, 
not to have been tamed, at Jeast into a temporary 
sorrow, by such an event, and melted into forget- 
fulness of all past resentments, by the death of a 
father. Providence wisely produces this good effect, 
by the common calamities wherewith families are 
visited ; they tend to reconcile the alienated ; they 
extinguish bitterness and strife, they re-kindle the 
dying embers of filial duty and brotherly love. 
Isaac and Ishmael, men of different natures, of oppo- 
site interests, rivals from the womb, forget all ani- 
mosity, and mingle tears over a father’s tomb. 

It remains, in conformity to our plan, that we 
| point out, Ina few particulars, the resemblance be- 
twixt Abraham and Christ, that we may see where- 
| in the former typified the latter. 
~ Abraham, at God's command, leaving his coun- 
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try.and his father's house, points to us obviously 
Jesus, at the fulness of time, leaving Heaven's plory, 
and the bosom of the Father, and coming into our 
world, and living # pilgrim and a stranger in it. 
Abraham, in a land which was his own by the gift 
and promise of God, nevertheless obtained no fixed 
residence in it, but wandered about from place to 
place ; Jesus, in a world which he made and up- 
holds, which is Ais by the most undeniable title, 
was without a place where to lay his head. Abra- 
ham was called the friend of God, and to him God 
communicated his purposes of mercy and of judg- 
ment: Jesus the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, and knows intimately the mind 
- of the Lord, he hath declared him. With Abraham 
God established the political covenantswhich secured 
to him and his family the possessionof Canaan, andall 
the temporal and spiritual blessings of a transitory 
and preparatory economy : Jesus is the Mediator of 
a better ‘covenant, established upon better promises ; 


even the covenant of redemption, whereby the king-. 


dom of Heaven, and eternal life, are made sure to all 
his spiritual seed ; for thus it is written ofhim, “ I 
‘‘ have made a covenant with mychosen, I havesworn, 
“unto David my servant, Thy seed will I establish 
“for ever, and build up thy throne to all genera- 


Es 


“* tions ;” and “according to his abundant mercy, | 


“he hath begotten us again unto a lively hope,’ by 
“the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, 
“to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, : and 
“« that fadeth not away.” In Abraham, we venerate 
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the, natural, head of a great family, raised up, mul. 

"4 _ preserved, and distinguished by the hand of 
Providence to this day. Of Christ, “the whole 
* family of Heaven,” and all the families of the earth 

f- ‘are named ;” “and he is before all things, and by 
“him all things consist.” Abraham stands forth 
the typical representative, father, and pattern of 
believers: Christ ts ‘* the head of the body the 
‘“‘ church,” the real source of a spiritual and divine 
life to all them who believe. 

Abraham’s intercession in behalf of: Sodom, and 
Christ’s lamentation over Jerusalem, are a beantiful 
and striking counterpart to each other. The sacri- 
fices which ‘Abraham and Christ respectively offered 
up unto God, wonderfully illustrate and explain one 

- another, 

But in the midst of so many marks of resemblance, 
who does not by a glance discern as many characters 
of dissimilitude; and an infinite superiority justly 
claimed by him,’ who “ in all things must have the 
‘* pre-eminence?” Who shalldeclare his generation, 
who saith of himself, “‘ Before Abraham was, I am ?*.- 
Abraham was a man of like passions with us, and 
even the father of the faithful stumbled and fell; 
Jesus was “ holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
¢ from sinners,” and the prince of this world him- 
self, when he. came, found nothing in him. Abra- 
ham was ready to offer up Isaac: Christ actually. 
offered himself, a sacrifice of “a sweet smelling sa+. 


¥ 
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$6 vour unto God.” The faith of Abraham could not 


redeem him from death; the power-of Chrisf‘tri- 
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umphed over the grave. The first covenants, being 
of a-temporary nature, ~having fulfilled their design, 
are passed away. The New Testament in the blood 
of Christ, being for everlasting, continues in full 
force, and shall last while sun and moon endure, 
nay, when “ all these things shall be dissolved.” | 
Being arrived at one of the great epochs in the | 
history of the world, we shall just for a moment 
look back, and mark the link which connected this 
period with the flood, and even with the antedilu- 
vian world; giving you only names and dates, for 
the sake of brevity. Shem, the second son of Noah, 
and father of Arphaxad and of all the children of 
Heber, to whom the family jewcl, that is, the pro- 
mise of the Messiah, was committed, who saw two 
of the great calamities of the world and outlived 
them, the deluge, and the confusion of languages, 
and who lived no doubt to sec and rejoice in Abra- 
ham and Isaac as the heirs of the promise; Shem, 
I say, is the great link of thcse two eras of the 
world; for he lived before the flood ninety-eight 
years, and after it five hundred and two, of conse- 
quence he died only twenty-five years before Abra- 
ham. His life accordingly may be calculated thus, 
with regard to the great personages and events with 
which he was connected. Before the flood he lived 
ninety-eight years; after the birth of his own son 
Arphaxad five hundred ; after the death of Arphaxad 
sixty-one ; :after the dcath of Noah one hundred and | 
fifty-two’; after the confusion of tongues three hup- | 
dred and forty-eight ; after the death of Sarah thir- © 
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teen ; before the Ajirth of Jacob ten ; before the birth 
of Moses two ‘gindred and seventy-five: when 
Abraham was one hundred and fifty years old, Isaac 
fifty, and before the descent into Egypt one hun- 
dred and forty. The chronology of Abraham’s life, 
according to the Scripture account, stands thus: 
He died in the one hundred and seventy-fifth year 
“of his age, and of the world two thousand one bun- 
dred and eighty-threc; before the birth of Christ 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-one; after 
he discomfited and slew Chedorlaomer and’ the 
other kings ninety-one; after the intended sacrifice 
of Isaac fifty ; after the death of Sarah thirty-eight ; 
after his marriage with Keturah thirty-five; after 
the death of Shem twenty-five; before the descent 
into igypt one hundred and fifteen: when Isaac 
was seventy-five years old; Esau and Jacob fifteen ; 
Ishmael eighty-nine; and Heber, his great grand- 


father, from whom the name of Hebrew comes, four — 


hundred and sixty. ‘* By faith he sojourned in the 
“‘ land of promise as in a strange country, dwelling 
‘in tents with Isaac and Jacob, ‘the heirs with him 
‘‘ of the same promise,” and when he gave up the 
ghost, was buried in the cave of Machpelah, near 
Mamre, by his sons Isaac and Ishmael. 

And thus, my friends, we have, through the help 
of-God, finished the first part of the plan of these 


Lectures. And the season of interruption and sepa-_ 


ration being now come, permit. me, with a. heart 
overflowing with affection. and gratitude, to return 
_-you my sincere thanks, for your regular attendance, 
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and patient attention. You were’ : favited hither ‘with 
much humility’ and diffidencég:* you have come 
hither with much alacrity and steadiness, and you 
must not depart hence, without bearing along with 
you the grateful acknowledgments of the Lecturer. 
He has the consolation of believing, that as neither 
he nor his undertaking are the creatures of party, 
er of human system, nor aim at any interest, but’ 
those of virtue, good sense, and religion, so they 
have been encouraged by wise and good men of 
various sects and denominations. He humbly hopes 
he has interfered with the happiness, fame, or use- 
fulness of no good man whatever. If he has Jed any 
one to read the Bible more carefully, to trace the 
connexion betwixt the Old and New Testament cha- 
racters, institutions, and events, more accurately ; 
to trace the ways of Providence more closely ; or to 
feel the powers of a world to come more sensibly, 
verily he has his reward. 

But ‘he affects not fastidiously to undervalue some 
considerations of inferior importance—he dwells 
with secret delight on the disinterested attachment 
and generous services of his private friends: his 
heart glows at the public marks of regard he has 
received ; and the temporal emolument arising from 
hts labours he receives with much thankfulness to 
you, and to that kind Providence, which is pleased 
to smile upon‘ another effort to rear up a numerous 
family. May the kindness you have shown te the . 
Preacher return’ a thousand fold upon your own 
heads. The God of love be with you all. Amen. 
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LECTURE XIX. 


ZECHARIAH I. 5, 6. 


Your fathers, where are they? And the prophets, do they live 
for ever? But my words and my statutes, which I com- 
manded my servants the prophets, ‘did they not take hold of | 
your fathers? And they returned and said, Like as the Lord 
of Hosts thought to do unto us, according to our ways, and 
according to our doings, so hath he dealt with us. 


REFLECTIONS upon the shortness of human 
life, and upon the uncertainty of sublunary enjoy- 
ments, naturally present themselves in the various 
changes which we daily observe, and daily feel. 
But alas! our reflections are too superficial and 
transitory, to produce habitual superiority to the 
world, uniform submission to the will of God, and 
efficacious impressions of eternity. Wasting and 
decaying every hour, we form and prosecute schemes 
for futurity, as if “* our strength were the strength 
“‘ of stones, and our bones brass.” Reflecting and 
reasoning like men, we live and act like children; 
and we pursue the bauble of the moment, as if it 
_ were the pearl of great price. When the drama of 
human life is ended, and the-curtain drops, lo, it 
has shrunk to a measure so small, and contains 
events of'so little importance, that it is difficult to 
render 2 reason why Man should have existed at all ; 
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and we are constrained to cry out with the Psalmist, 
« Verily, every man at his best state is altogether 
“ vanity ; surely every man walketh in a vain show; 
“‘ surely they are disquieted in vain.” 

But my text greatly relieves this apparent insig- 
nificancy of our fleeting existence in this world, by 
conveying to us this important idea, that the di- 
vine Providence is carrying on its great and wisc 
designs, by means of feeble, short-lived, and some- 
times even by worthless instruments: and the date 
of our latter end is wisely and mercifully hidden 
from our eyes ; and every man is taught to consider 
himself, his life, his actions, as of importance, that 
we may exert ourselves to the last, and *° do with 
“our might whatsoever our hand findeth to do.” 
Though our Fathers are no’ more, and the Pro- 

, phets do not live for ever, yet the words and 
statutes which God commanded his servants the 
Prophets, “took hold of our fathers, and they 
‘returned and said, Like as the Lord of Hosts 
“‘ thought to do unto us, according to our ways, 
“ and accoraing to our doings, so hath he dealt 
“ with us.” This leads us, in a direct road, to 
make a just estimate of the lives and actions of 

other men;. and to consider seriously how we 
order our own conversation; how we spend our own 
days and years. , 

‘In the preceding series of Lectures, we endea- 
voured, beginning at Adam and ending with Abra- 
ham, historically to delineate, and practically to im- 
prove, the lives of those venerable men, by whom 
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the orld was: first peopled, instructed, aud go- 
verned : and who, in their perséns, by their actions, 
or by the events which befell them} successively ty- 
pified or foretold the great Saviour and Deliverer of 
the human race, during a period of more than two 
thousand yegta. By entering into the spirit of the 
Prophet Zechasiah, in the words now ready. we shall 
be enabled to review that period with prof and de- 
light, and this review shall serve.to introduce the 
History of the other lives which the Sacred Volume, 
In succession, presents to our observation, and has 
sketched for our information and improvement. 

In Adam, we behold, at once, our natural first 
Father, and our federal Head: from whom as men 
our existence is derived, and by whose conduct our 
character has been deeply affected, and our state, in 
some ‘respects, determined. ‘ Our father Adam, 
’ “ where is he?” He fulfilled his day, he accom- 
plished the purposes of God, he then fell asleep, 
and is now seen no more. But, however remote 
the date of his -formation, and of his death; how- 
ever distant from us: the region in which he lived ; 
however apparently unconnected with us he may be, 
in interest, in fame, or fortune, we are, we know, 
we feel ourselves, deeply invelved in what he was, 
and in what he did. In Adam well died; we all 
forfeited a natural, and lost & spiritual and divine 
life ; and, in Adam, we received the promises which. 
have since been fulfilled; and to him, first, were 
opened prospects which the course of. Providence. - 
has realized, of the restoration of our fallen nature, 
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by .“ Qne greater Man,” who has regained for us 
seats more blissful, :¢han those from which, by trans- 
gression Adam fell ;,even the “ seed of the woman, 
‘who, has bruised the serpent’s head.” ‘Our first 
Father, where is he? Lost indeed to us, .but not 
to God. All traces of him, excepting)those only 
which pexpetuate the memory of higguilt, and its 
woful comsequences, are effaced and forgotten ; but 
his station befote God remains unchanged, his im- 
portance undiminished. Dead to us, he lives to 
Him with whom “ a thousand years are as one day, 
‘*¢ and one day as a thousand years,” “~~ 
Can we meditate upon the first“man who was 
created upon the earth, without rising, in our 
thoughts, to Him who created him out of the dust 
of the ground, and “ breathed into his nostrils the 
¢ “breath of lifer” and who “has of one~ blood 
“ formed all nations of men to inhabit upon the face 
‘* of the whole earth?” Can we think of our father 
after the flesh, and not connect with him the idea 
of our Father who is in Heaven? Is not the painful 
recollection of him in whom ail died, happily re- 
heved and done away, by reflecting on the glorious 
second Adam, in whom an elect world is made alive ? 
And QO, how is the loss of an earthly paradise com- 
pensated by the promise of “ new heavens, and a 
“ new earth, whereim dwelleth righteousness,” that 
paradise‘ of God, in the midst of which grows the 
tree: of life, always blossoming, always beaiigg 
fruit, and exempted from the dangerous neighbour- 
hood of the ¢ree.of knowledge of good and evil? 
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og, Quar brother Abel, hens is on oat off in the 
“Blooin of life ; fallen, fallen by the hand of a ag 
ther ; but immortal by his faith. and: picty, qualli- 
ties which are not liable to the stroke of death, By 


faith he offered to God an excellent, and: an 
_ able sacrifice. In presenting .the firstlings of his 
flock, he had a respect to the great Lamb of atope- 
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ment, and thereby “ being ‘dead he yet speaketh . 
Prematurely taken away, but not fér aermme ; a vice | 
tim to malice and envy, he typified | e Messiah the | 
© prince, cut off, but not for himself, ‘ crucified and 
slain, in the prime of life, by the impious hands of 
his’ nearest kindred. And living under the in- 
fluence of the same prineiple, we too shall become 
immortal, shall “ endure as seeing him who i is in- 
“ visible,” and present our bodies a living sacri- 
* fice, holy, ebeepieDe unto God, which is our 
§ reasonable service.” 

In the life, and more paeceulery in the exit, ‘of 
the Patriarch Enoch, life and immortality were more 
clearly brought to light. Hitherto men had termi- 
nated their earthly course by descending into, the 
grave, and by “ seeing corruption ;" but, when we 
come to inquire concerning Enoch, * Where i 1s he ?” 
The. Scriptures reply, “ By faith Enoch was trang: 


“ lated’ that be should not see death ; and was not . 


“found, becaye. God had translated him: _ fot be- | 
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a pleased God.” He was not, for God took nies 
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Bee * Ove thoughts here settle, not on the gloomy, prin 






pesions of the dead, ‘“ the house appointed. far ia 
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“ tiving,” but on the regions of eternal day, irradi- 
ated with, the glory, and beautified with the pre- 
“sence of God. We rise, in faith and hope, to that 
bright world from which. first Christ descended, and 
to which, having finished his work, and achiptiéd his 
victory, he afterwards re-ascended, leading “ capti- 
“.vity captive.” - And all who are partakers of the 
same precious faith, contemplate, with joy, that same 
mansion of everlasting rest, “ prepared for them 
© from the foundation of the world, and ready to be | 
“‘ revealed in the last time,” when the body shall be 
redeemed from the power of the grave, and the Sa- 
viour, lifted up on high,, shall draw-all men unto 
him. In Enoch walking with God, and passing 
immediately, soul and body, from earth to Heaven, 
the world that then was saw, in a ‘figure, Him that 
was to come, whose meat and dgink it was to do the 
will of his Heavenly Father, and who has opened a 
passage, through the very gates of death, into the 
heavenly World; and that, not for himself only, 
but for all who believe in his name, and who love 
his appearing. Enoch our father, Where is he? 
There, O my soul! There, O my Christian friend, 
where, through the grace that 1s in Christ Jesus, we 
have. everlasting consolation, in the good hope of 
arriving also. “O death, where is thy sting! O grave, 
‘‘ where is thy victory! Thanks be to God who 
« gj yeth us the victory, through Jesus Christ our 





Advancing to the times of Noah, we behold the 
VOL. 1. s, So 
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world first deluged with an overflowing flood of sin, 
and then, with an inundation of waters. The mea- 
sure of human iniquity is full, and the vials of divine 
wrath are filled, in order to punish it, up to the brim, 
and then poured out upon an impious generation, to 
its utter extinction and ruin. Nevertheless a rem- 
nant is saved, and mercy rejoices in the midst of 
judgment. Animated by the same principle which 
inspired his venerable ancestors, that principle which 
gave value to Abel’s sacrifice, which strengthened 
Enoch to walk with God, and through which he was 
translated without tasting of death, Noah “ pre- 
“ pared an ark for the saving of his house.” 

The history and method of redemption, by. the 
Lord Jesus Christ, are so clearly prefigured in every 
part of this wonderful event, that he who runs may 
read them. Noah,*** a just man and perfect in his 
** pencrations ;” Noah, who “ walked with God,” 
and was “a preacher of righteousness ;” Noah, who 
“ warned of God of things not seen as yet, and 
“ moved with fear, prepared an ark for the saving 
‘* of his house,” is evidently, in all these characters 
and actions, a type of the holy and just One, whom 
the world despised and rejected; a type of © the 
“ only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the 
‘* Father, and hath declared him” unto men}; a type 
of the great “ Tcacher sent from God,” to warn a 
guilty, devoted race, to flee from the wrath to come, 
and to conduct them to a place of safety ; a type of 
Him, who, chosen of God, and moved by pity and 
affection, prepared a present refuge, and an ever- 
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lasting habitation, for perishing sinners. Of Noah, 
his pious, prophetic father, when he imposed his 
name, exultingly exclaimed, “¢ This same shall com- 
‘¢ fort us concerning our work and toil of our hands, — 
“because of the ground which the Lord hath 
‘‘ eursed:” and in the blessed Redeemer of man- 
kind, all his. pious, believmg children enjoy the 
prospect of a period, and of a world, wherein “ there 
“ shall be no more curse ;” and on whom the eter 
nal Father, by the tongue of an Angel, imposed the 
name of Jesus, because he should “ save his people 
“‘ from their sins.” 

Noah our father, where {s he? Where is the 
man who was Enoch’s contemporary, who conversed 
with the sages of the old world, who saw the Globe 
one vast Ocean; whom all the waters of a deluge 
could not drown; who received a grant of the 
whole renewed Earth for an inheritance? All these 
successive changes led but to the grave, and we see 
him no more. “ All the days of Noah were nine . 
‘‘ hundred and fifty years, and he died.” Let the 
possessor of a continent think of this, and check his 
pride; let florid, vigorous youth think of threescore 
years and ten; let him who is rearing a mansion of 
one thousand feet by five hundred, meditate on one 
of six by two. 

The Ark, which he prepared for the saving of his 
house; where is it? It fulfilled its destination, it 
escaped the wreck of worlds, it preserved and ren- 


dered up its precious deposit,—then fell into decay. 
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It exists but in description, it has no form but what 
fancy has bestowed upon it, in a picture, or upon a 
coin. But its frame, its use, its end, its antitype, 
are immortal. That magnificent vessel, not the 
contrivance of man, but.the appointment of God; 
constructed according to the pattern formed and 
prescribed by infinite Wisdom; preserved in the 
wild uproar of conflicting elements, by the almighty 
power of God: resting at length on solid ground, 
and unloading its precious treasure, without the loss 
of a single life, are so many successive, distinct, 
pleasing, and instructive views of the plan formed, 
followed, and in due time perfected, of man’s de- 
hverance from sin; and death, and hell, by the 
Lord: Jesus Christ, who thus speaks of his re- 
deemed, and of himself, in his last solemn address 
to his Heavenly Father, “ While I was with them 
“in the world, I kept them in thy name: those 
“that thou. gavest me I have kept, and none of 
“* them is lost ;” and in another place, “ I give unto 
“them eternal life, and they shall never perish, 
“neither shall any pluck them out of my hand. 
‘My Father which gave them me is greater than 
“all: and none is able to pucks them out of my 
“ Father’s hand.” 

The emblems of the raven, of the dove, of the 
rainbow, of the altar, of the’ saerifice, and others 
which enter into the History of this Patriarch, are 
beautiful and significant illustrations of the same in- 

' teresting and all-important subject ; and the whole, 
taken together, satisfyingly demonstrate, that if 
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“ death tioned from Adam to Noah,’ . wi the 
offence abounded, yet “ grace did much more 
“ abound ;” and that, out of the ruins of human 
apostasy, guilt, and misery, the hand of Heaven 
was gradually rearing that glorious fabric of salva- 
tion, which, when completed, an enraptured Uni- 
verse shall contemplate with astonishment and de- 
light. ‘ This is the day which the Lord hath made: 
“this is the Lord’s doing; it 1s marvellous in our 
“eyes.” The sight of the world restored, renewed, 
and blessed to Noah, the second father of the hu- 
man race, leads us forward, borne on the wings of 
promise, to the still more magnificent prospect of 
“the restitution of all things;” to the day, when 
He who sitteth upon the throne shall say, “ Behold, 
“ I make all things new ;” when, according to his 
word, a new, more splendid, and more durable sys- 
tem of the Universe shall arise, under the plastic, 
purifying hand of the great Author and Finisher off 
the Christian faith, from the wreck of worlds con- 
sumed by fire; when Jesus shall bring all his-ran- 
somed ones to Zion, with “ songs and everlasting 
‘‘ joy upon their heads, when sorrow and sighing. 
** shall flee away.” 

Sailing down the current of Sacred History, the 
plains of Mesopotamia, and Ur of the Chaldees, 
appear in sight; and we behold.an illustrious exile 
and his family, on their way from their country 
kindred, and father’s house, like the first BaF eX 
pelled from Eden, 
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— All the world before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
PaRADIsE Lost, Book xii. | 

We behold Abram, at God’s command, going out, 
not knowing whither he went; Abram, the re- 
spected father of all them that believe, raised up of 
Providence, in the same important view, and to 
carry on the same grand design. . 

In the declarations which were made to him, we 
behold the plan of redemption assuming a clearer 
and more distinct form, unfolding and arranging its 
several parts. He who was promised to Adam, im- 
mediately upon the fall, under the more obscure de- 
scription of “ the seed of the woman,” who should 
bruise the head of the serpent, was now announced 
to the world, as “ the seed of Abram,” in whom all 
the families of the earth should be blessed. And 
henceforward, we have prediction upon prediction, 
ordinance upon ordinance, promise upon promise, 
event upon event, leading to, rising above, improv- 
ing, enlarging upon each other, like the gradual 
light of the ascending sun, from the early dawn 
. to the perfect day: we perceive types, shadows, ce- 
remonies, sacrifices, disappearing by little and little ; 
patriarchs, priests, prophets, lawgivers, and kings, 
retiring one after another, and giving place to “‘ the 
‘“* Lord, our judge, our lawgiver, our king to save 
‘‘us:” as the twinkling fires of the night hide their 
dimiaished heads, and as the vapours disperse, be- 


fore the glorious orb of day. 
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But Abraham our father, whither is he also gone ? 
‘Even the faith which surrendered an Isaac at God’s 
command, and which.has for ever preserved his 
name from death, could not rescue his body from 
the power of the grave: it sleeps, and is dissolved, 
in the cave which was purchased from Ephron the 
Hittite. He had not a principle of life within him- 
self, nor the power of communicating it to either 
his natural or spiritual posterity; but ‘ the words 
“ and the statutes which God commanded him, and 
‘his other servants the Prophets, took hold of 
“them,” and they continue to lay hold of us. In 
the midst of all this mortality and change, one thing 
is immutable and cternal, the word, the purpose, 
the decree of the Most High. Heaven and earth 
may pass away, but it shall not pass away. Our 
father Abraham, where is he? Behold him in yon- 
der world of bliss, with “ Lazarus in his bosom,” 
resting from all his own troubles, and cherishing the 
poor, the outcast, the afflicted, the tormented; en- 
joying “ the end of his faith, the salvation of his 
** soul,” and “ waiting for the adoption, to wit, the 
*‘ redemption of his body ;” beholding Him “ face 
“to face, whom once he beheld afar off, and as in ~ 
“ a glass darkly.” 

But, who is this that breaks out upon us, at once,. 
in meridian glory? What bright day dazzles the 
wondering eye, a day preceded by no dawn, suc- 
ceeded by no evening? It is Melchizedec, that 
‘“‘ king of righteousness and peace,” that “ pivdit of 

" the Most High God,” whose generation none can 
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declare, whose nature and person none ‘is: able to 
describe. Is he but as one of the Prophets, or is 
he the Lord of the Prophets himself, pronouncing 
the blessing which-he alone can confer ¢ celebrating, 
in an early age, that Eucharist, which should be 
the memorial of Him till time expire? In him, 
whatever he was, whether a type, or the Son of 
God revealed ; whether a shadow, or the substance ; 
we bchold the great leading object of Providence 
disclosed to our view; that priesthood which is un- 
changeable, that kingdom which shall never be de- 
stroyed, that Prince of peace who has reconciled 
guilty men unto God, that righteousness through 
which we have access with humble confidence to 
the throne of Grace. ‘ Abraham rejoiced to see 
“ that day.” It strengthened him to wait patiently . 
for the promised seed; it cheered his wanderings 
fram place to place; it fortified his heart to the sa- 
crifice of his Isaac; it laid his hoary head, in hope, 
in the dust. 

Having, from this eminence, sieeial the ground 
through which we have passed, a delightful land- 
scape, terminating in the distant hills of Eden, and 
watered by the fair river of PRoMiIsk, meandering 
through its whole vast extent, we look forward to 
the happy plains, where Isaac pitched his tent, and 
Jacob fed his flocks; to the nations which Joseph 
saved by his wisdom, and ruled by his power. And, 
in our intended progress, Eternal Spirit-of Wisdom ! 
vouchsafe thou to be our instructor and our guide ; 
point out to us the objects which deserve our notice; 
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enlighten our eyes, guard our hearts, direct the 
paths of our feet; what we know not, that do thou 
teach us; what we do know, help us wisely to im- 
prove. Following thee, “the c»poked shall become 
“ straight before us, and the rough places plain; 
“ the sun shall not smite us by day, nor the moon 
“ by night : we shall go, from strength to strength,” 
after them who “ inherit the promises, till every 
“ one of us also in Zion appeareth before God.” 

Have you ground of pride and joy, my friends, 
in the recollection of your forefathers? Were they 
wise and good; blessed in themselves, and a bless- 
ing to the world? Take care that ye degenerate 
not from their virtues, that ye dishonour not their 
name, that ye swerve not from “ the good old way” 
of piety,tin which they trode. Is there, in the 
line of your ancestry, any circumstance humiliating 
and painful? Efface it, annihilate it, sink it, in a 
new existence derived from a celestial stock. Change 
the tainted, corrupted, current of an earthly pe+ 
digree, for the adopted honours, the gratuitous in- 
heritance, the ennobled spirit of your Heavenly 
Father’s love. Strive, to be the first of your race ; 
and leave to your heirs a possession better than the 
domains of princes; the savour of a good ‘name, 
a pattern worthy of imitation, the remembrance 
of qualities which are not subject to the stroke of 
death. | 

You see, Christians, what is the leading, the com- 
manding object, in the eye of eternal Providénee— 
the salyation of a lost world by Jesus Christ; adopt 
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the same object, cleave unto it, keep it continually 
in view. All things else are vain and worthless, . 
for they are passing quickly away. Our interest in, 
our hold of, this world, is diminishing every hour ; 
our consequence, as candidates for immortal bliss, 
as the heirs of glory, 1s rising in proportion. When 
we cease from importance, as the citizens of this 
earth, our real importance begins to be felt and un- 
derstood. I recommend not sullen distance from 
your fellow creatures, nor peevish discontent. Live 
n the world, associate with mankind, enjoy your 
portion which God allotteth you. But use the 
world so as not to abuse it; and while you are cum- 
bered about many things, never forget that one 
thing is needful, and choose that good part which 
shall not be taken away from you. 

While we speak, we change: and the hand of the 
executing angel is hastening to number us with the 
dead. We are going to join tk venerable men 
whose memory we revere, whosérifigh h we roles to 
follow, whose virtues we are bound to copy. Yeta 
little while, and time shall be no more, and we shall 
be contemporaries with our fathers who have preced- 
ed, and our children who are to follow us, until the 
final dissolution of this system. We look back to 
Adam the father of us all; we look forward to his 
youngest son; we look up, and “see Heaven open- 
“ ed, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God.” 
We look around, and behold the nations of them 
that are saved bending before the throne; we hear 
the Saviour’s voice, “ Here am I, and the children 
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« thou hast given me.” We hear the word of the 
Eternal Father proclaiming aloud, and the myriads 
of an assembled Universe, angels and men, joyfully 
echo it back, All is good, yea very good.” Amen. 
Hallelujah ! 
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_ LECTURE XX. 


GENESIS XXV, 2. 


And it came to pass after the death of Abraham, that God 
blessed his son Isaac; and Isaac dwelt by the well 
Lahai-roi. 


THOSE scenes in human life, which make the 
greatest figure in history, are far from being the 
most beneficial to mankind; neither were the per- 
sons, whose names have been transmitted to us with 
the most renown, and whose actions have dazzled 
posterity with thcir lustre, either the happiest in 
themselves, or the greatest blessings to the age in 
which they lived. To constitute one mai a hero, 
how many garments must have been dyed in blood? 
And what are the acclamations of a triumph, but 
the miserable echo of the cries of the wounded, 
and the groans of the dying? We are this night to 
trace the History of a Man of peace; of one, #0 
was not indeed exempted from his share of the ills 
which flesh is heir to, but whose afflictions, being 
private and domestic, were patiently borne by him- 
self, and disturbed not the repose of others; of one, 
who, by the example of his piety and virtues, did 
more to instruct, and to bless mankind, than all 
the conquerors that ever existed, from Nimrod of 
_ Assyria down to Frederick of Prussia. 
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®. The life of Isaac, for seventy-five years of it, is 
blended with that of his illustrious father; for 
though, upon the face of the narration, the birth 
of Esau and Jacob does not appear till considerably 
after the death of Abraham, yet, by comparing 
dates, we find, that the young men must have been 
fifteen years old, when their grandfather died ; and 
we may justly consider it as no slight trial of the 
faith, both of father and son, that Isaac, the heir of 

" the promise, should live twenty years childless, from 
his marriage with Rebekah; but their patience of 
hope, their importunity of prayer, and their confi- 
dence of faith, are at length rewarded by two sons 
at once. 

I mean not to recapitulate the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of Isaac’s conception and birth, as they 
have already been considered in the History of Abra- 
ham. We shall only take up those particulars, 
which are more personal and peculiar; and in which 
Isaac himself was either an agent, ora sufferer. 
And we find him at an early period, indeed, feeling 
distress, and suffering persecution. The day he was 
weaned, how was the festivity of that joyful occa- 
sion embittered to his childish, innocent heart, by 
the cruel taunts and mockings of his brother Ish- 
mael! It is remarkable, that almost all, at least the 
severest, trials of this Patriarch arose from his 
nearest and dearest relations. We behold him hated 

_ and scorned from the womb by his brother; devoted 
in sacrifice of his father; called early to mourn the 
loss of his affectionate mother ; afflicted for twenty 
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years with the barrennese of his only and beloved@ 
wife; vexed; from their very conception, with the 

strife of his two sons, struggling for superiority : 

mortified, and grieved to the heart, with the incon- 

siderate, unwise, idolatrous marriages of his fa« 

vourite Esau,; practised upon, and deceived, in old 

age and blindness, by the address and cunning of 
his wife and younger son; mvolved in quarrel upon 

quarrel with his powerful neighbours, through the 

rashness and contenttousness of his servants: never 

faulty, yet throughout unfortunate. In truth, a 

man’s liableness to distress and disappointment is 

in exact proportion to the number, and the quality, 

of the good things which he possesses. Do we 

enjoy peculiar delights? We are on the brink of 
danger. 

At the partiality of Sarah to such a son as Isaac, 
we need not to be at all surprised. It is pleasant to 
observe, however, that it corrupted neither his un- 
derstanding nor his heart. Neither the indulgence 
with which he wa’ treated, nor the prospects to 
which he was born and brought up, seem to have 
rendered him, upon any occasion, insolent or assum- 
ing: and maternal fondness met with its dearest best _ 
reward, in filial duty and tenderness, Sarah lived ®: 
respected, and died lamented, by her only and be- 
loved son. 

Tn reviewing the sacrifice of Isaac, I shall only 
make one remark, that this memorable transaction 
was not less a proof of the faith of Isaac, than that 
of Abraham himself. As the obedience of the fa- 
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ther was prompt and cheerful, so was that of the 
son. If the resignation of Abraham merits praise, 
the submission of Isaac claims no less, for his con- 
sent must have, undoubtedly, been obtained. Ih 
both, it was “a living sacrifice, holy, acceptabe 
© ynto God; and a reasonable service;” and tle 
blessing which was pronounced from Heaven, cn 
that occasion, applied to both equally, and in the 
same manner. 

The next important évent of Isaac’s life, that 
stands upon the Sacred Record, is his marriage. 
Swallowed up of sorrow for the loss of his mother, 
or absorbed in devout meditation, he leaves all con- 
cern about his future fortunes, and his establish. 
ment in the world, to the care and wisdom of his 
father ; and he thereby reproves the forwardness and 
self-sufficiency of many of our young ;men, who 
presume to think for themselves in every thing, be- 
fore they. have learned to think at all; who attempt 
the works of men, with the understanding and the 
strength of children. 

In. the various particulars of this transaction, we 
have a beautiful and interesting picture of the sim- 
plicity of ancient manners and customs. Is it not 
a custom rather ancient and obsolete, to see all par- 
ties piously acknowledging God, upon such an oc- 
casion as this? Is it. not rather uncommon to see a 
prudent father, anxious to match his only son with 
virtue and religion, not with rank and affluence, to 
the endangering. of his moral and religious princi-. 
ples? With us, the most valuable accomplishments, 
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waether bodily or mental, go for nothing, unless 
| stioff with gold; but Rebekah, witbout a dowry, 
vas, with jewels and gold, courted to the arms of 
Laac. Has the female heart alone, in all ages, 
ben the same; perpetually eccessrble to finery, pre- 
sits, and praise? Where shall we now look for ser- 
vints such as Abraham’s, at once affectionate to his 
master, faithful to his trust, and fiJled with reverence 
to his Godr This part of the history. is an excel- 
lent commentary upon that injunction of the wise 
man, “ In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He 
“shall direct thy paths.” Abraham’s servant has 
hardly finished his address to Heaven, when. lo, 
Providence, which works unseen, unknown, .unob- : 
served by us, has brought the subject of his prayer 
already to his cye. And in what place, in what 
employment, is the destined bride of Isaac found ¢ 
Indolently reclined under a canopy of state; or is- 
suing forth to breathe the evening air, accompanied 
by a numerous and splendid retinue of domestics ? 
No, my fair hearers; Look -at Rebekah, beautiful 
and young, and high born, bearing her pitcher on 
her shoulder to the well, to draw the evening’s 
water for the family, and learn, that the ,humble, 
yet useful employments of domestic life are a yir- 
tuous woinau’s most honourable station; that, whe- 
ther in virginity, wedlock, or widowhood, God and 
nature have destined you to occupations, not perhaps 
highly honourable in the eyes of unfeeling wealth, . 
or of giddy dissipation, but highly consequential 
to the liappiness of others, and therefore essential 
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to your own. Look yet ag ain to Rebekah, and — 
lear ‘affability, and kin / i . and condescension 
aslearn, at once, to perfor Vour duty; and to pro- 
mote your interest. It suits your time of life, your 
sex, your uatural propensities, to be gentle, to be 
courteous ; and, believe me, it is equally conducive 
to your honour. and advantage. The obliging de- 
portment of Rebekah to.the servant, paved the way 
to her advancement to the rank of his mistress, 
And ‘can you think the dignity of Isaac’s future 
wife, in the smallest degree, impaired by her civi- 
lities to his servant, or by her humanity to the poor 
dumb brutes which acgompanied him? Believe me, 
an insolentputifeeling, “Qicomplying young woman, 
is an odious, contemptible, unnatural, a nonencos 
thing. 4 

‘Look at Rebekah, yet once fire, my beloved 
daughters, and learn openness, frankness, sincerity. 
Was she deficient in virgin modesty, that most at- 
tractive of all female graces, if when asked, ** Wilt 
** thou go with this man?” she ingenuously replied, 
“Twill go?” No, but the honest simplicity of na- 
ture was not then corrupted, and disguised, by 
modes of behaviour, the bepyarly refinement of 
moderti education. Then, what the heart and con- 
science dared to avow, the cheek blushed not at 
hearing, and the tongue scrupled not to utter. Once 
more consider that attractive, that amtabic creature; 
mark, I -beseech you, as she approaches her destined 
heade, how emma delicacy, how maiden diffidense 
YOR. fi ~ U- 
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and. reserve resume their empire? “ She alighted 
“6 off the camel, she.g@y a veil and covered her- 
< self.” And where, arit how, was Isaac found of 
his fair spouse? He had gone out “ to meditate, or 
“to pray, in the field at the even-tide.” This is 
the leading, prevailing lineament in the good man’s 
character: a heart turned to devotion, an eye con- 
tinually directed towards Heaven. Meditation and 
prayer are the right improvement of all mercies past, 
and the best preparative for mercies yet expected ; 
they are a cordial balm for woes already come, an 
infallible antidote to the poison of those evils which 
we have yet to fear. What isnot to be hoped for, 
from an union built on su foundation ? Behold, 
the fear and love of God on both sides; calmness, 
wisdom, fidelity, and affluence, on the part of the 
husband ; humility, decency, meekness, frankness, 
and discretion, on the part of the wife: a mutual 
desire of pleasing and of being pleased. “ Isaac 
“‘ brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent, and took 
“ Rebekah, and she became his wife , and he loved 
“ her: and Isaac was comforted after his mother’s 
_ © death.” 

Thus wisely, and thus graciously hath God pro- 
vided a suitable relief for every human calamity. 
And thus, Providence prepares us, in one form of 
the school of relative duty, for a higher, and a 
higher still, till we have filled every station with 
‘some degree of comfort and of credit. The tran- 
sition from the character of a dutiful and affectionate 
son, to that of a kind and indulgent husband, is 
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natural and easy. And here, my young friends, 
you are furnished with a plain, but important rule, 
for ‘forming the great choice of life. “Is an undu- 
tiful child likely to make a good husband or wife: 
Have we reason to expect that one who has violated 
the first law of nature, of morality, of religion, will 
fall at once, and without preparaljgin, into the more 
complicated, and more difficult, duties of the con- 
jugal state? | ae 
But what lot of humanity is free from anxiety, 
free from disappointment, free from pain? The heir 
of Abraham’s wealth, but that signifies nothing— 
the heir of the Proj ge, goes childless. Who is so 
foolish as to look (perfect happiness, in a world 
of vanity, in a vall&Mfof tears? Those to whom the 
blessing of children is denied are fretful and dis- 
contented ; and those on whom it is bestowed are 
in terror, anxiety, and vexation, every hour. Hap- 
pily, we hear of Rebekah’s suggesting no dangerous, 
no unwarrantable expedient, as a remedy for this 
sore evil; and holy Isaac thinks of seeking relief 









there only, where he was accustomed to seek, and 
to find the cure of all his.ills. “ Isaac entreated the 
‘* Lord for his wife, beeause she was barren: and 
<‘ the Lord was entreated of him, and Rebekah his 
“‘ wife conceived. And‘the children struggled to- 
‘‘ gether within her: and she said, If it be so, why 
‘am J thus : > And she went to inquire of the Lo#é. 
« And-the Lord said unto ther, Two nations are ift 
“thy womb, and two manner of people shall be 
a : u 2 
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“ separated from thy bowels: and the one people 
‘‘ shall be stronger than the other people; and the 


_ © elder shall serve the younger.” He asked a child, 


and his prayer is answered, by the gift of two 
sons, and thus Providence, often slower than our 
wishes and desires, frequently compensates that 
delay, by greatly.;outdoing our requests and expec- 
tations. | 

But lo again, how care and sorrow arise out of 
our greatest comforts! The children are hardly con- 
ceived, when their strife begins, and Isaac has as 
much reason to entreat the Lord, that his wife 
might be spared, in the panggfof an unnatural la- 
bour, as he formerly had, Ge she might be deli- 
vered from the infelicity ofbarrenness. Indeed 
“ who knoweth what is good for man in this life, 
“ all the days of his vain life, which he spendeth as 
“ashadow?” But this we know, “ that all things 
“ work together for good, to them that love God, 
“ to them who are the called according to his pur- 
“ pose.” The strife thus begun in the womb, be- 
comes visible at the birth, and continues through 
life; nay, it is transmitted to posterity. 

The remark of the fanciful and ingenious Bishop 
Hall on the passage, is to this purpose. ‘ Before 
** Rebekah conceived she*was at ease: so before 
“‘ spiritual regencration, all is peace in the soul; 
but no sooner is the new man formed in us, but 
“the flesh conflicts with the spirit: there is no 
“‘ grace where there is no unquietness: Esau alone 
*© would not have striven; for nature will eversagree 
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“ with itself. Never any Rebekah conceived only 
‘an Esau, or was so happy as to conceive none but 
‘© a Jacob: she must be the mother of both, that 
“ she may have both joy and exercise. This strife 
‘“‘ began early: every irue Israelite begins his war 
“with his being. How many actions which we 
“ know not of, are not without presage and signifi- 
“cation. In this contest, Esau got the right of 
“ nature, Jacob that of grace: yet, that there might 
‘““be some pretence of equality, lest Esau should 
6 outrun his brother into the world, Jacob holds 
“ him fast by the heel, so his hand was born before 
“the other’s foot: but, because Esau was some 
‘minutes the elder, that the younger might have 
‘‘ better claim to that which God had promised, he 
‘buys that which he could not win. If either 
“by strife, or purchase, or suit, we can attain spi- 
“‘ ritual blessings, we are happy. Had Jacob come 
s out first, he had not known how much he was 
“ indebted to God for his advancement.” ‘Thus far 
the Bishop. 

And thus, at the age of threescore years, and after 
twenty years from his marriage with Rebekah, Isaac 
became the happy father of two hopeful sons. And 
here we pause. But before we conclude the Lec- 
ture, take a very few short hints respecting the ana- 
logy of Isaac, the son of Abraham, and Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. e 

<~ They were both raised up for one and the same 
“purpose, namely, to manifest the mercy and love 
ef God to fallen men; the one, as the bright and 
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morning. star, to usher in the day; the other, as 
the meridian sun “ travelling in the greatness of his 
t “ strength.” Isaac the natural root and. progenitor 
of Christ: Christ the spiritual author, root, and 
head of Isaac! Isaac was the son of much experta- 
tion, and the subject of many prophecies. The 
set time of his birth was determined, and foretold, 
by Almighty, Power, by unerring Wisdom, long 
before it happened: thus the birth of Christ, the 
desire of all nations, was announced to the world 
by a cloud of witnesses, not years, but ages, cen- 
turies, many centurics, before the time. The time, 
the place, all the circumstances attending it, were 
written as with a sun-beam, so as to render mistake 
impossible. Both Isaac and Christ were conccived 
out of the usual course of nature, that the finger of 
God might be scen and acknowledged in both 
events; Isaac, of a mother beyond the natural pos- 
sibility of having children, Jesus, of an immaculate 
virgin. Isaac was early hated and _persecuted.of his 
brother, the son of his own father. And the per- 
secution of Jesus, from the sinful world which he 
came to save, began at his birth, continued through 
the whole of his life, and issued in a shameful, 
painful, and accursed death. ‘‘ He came to his 
“ own,’ and his own received him not. He was 
“,despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows 
« © and acquainted with grief. yo, a 

But ‘what was seen, in “ the mountain ‘of the 

* Lord,” forms the closest resemblance, and affords 
the sublimest instruction. In the sacrifice, on 


fe 
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Mount Moriah, we behold the father and son like- 
minded, in presenting it cheerfully at the command 
of God. ‘Abraham withheld not his son, his only 


son, and Isaac voluntarily surrendered himself as a 


lamb for a burnt offering. Andon Mount Calvary, 
what do we behold? * God so loved the world, 
“ that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
‘ ever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
“‘ everlasting'life.” ‘ God spared not his own Son, 
“‘ but délivered him up for us all, and how shall he 
“‘ not with him also freély give us all things?” And 
Jesus gave himself for us ‘a sacrifice of a sweet 
“ smelling savour unto God.” He “ loved us and 
‘ washed us from our sins in his blood.” Here, 


also, the Father and Son are like-minded, and in 


the same view, and for the same end, the redemp- 
tion of an elect world, ‘‘ O the height and depth, 
the length and breadth of the love of mone it 
© passeth knowledge !” 

The private, personal character of Isaac, a man 
of calmness, contemplation, and peace; the dutiful 
son of his affectionate mother, the respectful observer 
of his father’s will, might, without doing violence 
to the subject, be brought into comparison with the 
pure and perfect character of his antitvpe, whose 


‘spirit nothing could discompose, whose nights were — 
spetit im prayer, and his days in doing good; whose 
“ meat aiid drink it was to do the will of his Hen 


“ venly Bather, and to finish his work,” and whose 
dying breath uttered the accents of filial affection, 
and provided a son, a protector, and a henie, for his 
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desolate, afflicted mother. O the glorious excellency 
of that. character, which exhibited the example of 
"every personal, every relative virtue: which com- 
. paiscd the essence of all that is amiable in every 
other character, and which left all created goodness 
at an infinite distance behind! Look to Isaac, and 
be instructed; look to Jesus, and “ grow in grace,” 
and go on towards perfection, and “ press towards 
“ the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God, 

‘+ in Christ Jesus.” ‘ 

The next Lecture, with the Divine permission, 
will contain the remaining part of the life of Isaac, 
from the death of his father to his own. May God 
communicate saving knowledge to us all, by every 
‘means of instruction, and to his name be praise m 
Christ. Amen. 
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LECTURE XXI. | 


GENESIS XXVI. 23—5. 


And he,went up from thence to Beersheba. And the Lord ‘ap- 
péared unto him the same night, and said, I am the God of 
Abraham thy Father; fear not, for I am with thee, and 
will bless thee, and multiply thy seed, for my servant Abra- 

“ham’s sake. And he builded an altar there, and called upon 
the name of the Lord, and pitched his tent there: and there 
Isaac’s servants digged a well. 


Ivisa pleasing and instructive view of the Divine 
Providence, to behold one and the same great design 
carried on to maturity, in periods, and by persons, 
the most remote from each other, without the least 
intelligence, concurrence, or exertion, among them- 
selves; to behold the great God moulding, guiding, 
subduing, the various passions, purposes, and pris 
vate interests of men, to his own sovereign will; to 
behold the building of God. rising in beauty, ad- 
vancing toward perfection, by the hands of feeble 
workmen, who comprehend not the thousandth part 
of the plan which they help to execute, and who, 
infead of co-operating, frequently seem to coun- 
terdi.e¥eh other. One digs his hour in the quarrys. 
another lifts up his axe, and strikes a stroke or two 
in the forest; a third applies the square and the 
compass to the stone which bis neighbour had po- 
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lished; but their labours, their views, their abilities, 
however different, all promote the same end: and 
though they, and their endeavours, be frail and pe- 
rishing, the work in which the Almighty employs 
them is progressive, is permanent, is immortal. 
Here a shepherd, there a king; here a little child, 
there a sage; here a legislator, there a conqueror ; 
here a deluge, there a conflagration, fulfil the de- 
sign of Heaven, and the glorious fabric of Redemp- 
tion rises and rises, though Patriarchs, and Pro- 
phets, and Apostles, sink, one after another, into 
the dust. Man often begins to build, but is unable 
to finish, because lhe had not counted the cost; but. 
God “ seeth the end from the beginning.” He can 
never want an instrument, who has Heaven, earth, 
and hell at his disposal. ‘ Surely, O Lord, the 
« wrath of man shall praise thee;” Satan is thy 
chained slave, and “ ten thousand times ten thou- 
“sand mighty angels minister unto thee.” How 
then can thy aim be defeated: How can thy coun- 
sels fail? | 

The personal characters of the three leading Pa- 
triarchs of the house of Israel differ exceedingly in 
many respects; and their manner of life differs as 
much, while their leading principle is one and the 
_ same. The faith of Abraham, ardent and intrepid, 
was ever ready to encounter the most threatening 
' dangers, to undertake the most difficult emyploy- 
ments, and to. render the most painful and costly 
' sacrifices, at God’s command. The faith of Isaac, 
placid and contemplative, sought the happiness of 
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communion with God, in calmness and solitude, 
and satisfied itself with the secret untumultuous 
delight, of beholding his family built up, and the 
promises of God advancing to their accomplishment. 
The faith of Jacob,-active and persevering, wrought 
upon and excited by the peculiarities of his lot, 
supported a life of much bustle and industry ; and 
surmounted disappointments and afflictions, the 
most mortifying and oppressive. For it is the office 
‘of this divine principle, not to alter, suppress, or 
eradicate the natural tempers and dispositions of 
men, but to guide, impel, or control them, in con. 
formity to their proper destination. . 

Abraham, sensible of the ungovernable, encroach~ 
ing spirit of Ishmael; sensible of the numerous and 
pressing claims of his younger children; and sen- 
sible of the gentile, yielding, unresisting nature of 
Isaac, had, with the prudent foresight of a good 
parent, made such a dispusition of his temporal 
affairs in his life time, as was most likely to prevent 
contention and mischief after his death. Ishmael 
had been dismissed many years before: he had al- 
ready become the head of many humerous and 
powerful tribes, “‘ twelve princes according to their 
. nations,” and from habit, from inclination, and 
from, necessity, had contracted a fondness for a ro- 
vingy erratic course of life. He had been brought . 
into. a tratisient connexion with his brother Tsaac, 
by an event which softens the most rugged and ob- 
‘durate. dispositions, the death of their cominon fa- 
ther; and their resentments, for a time at-least, 
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perhaps for ever, are buried in the tomb of him to 
whom they owed their birth. But difference of in- 
terest, of affection, and of pursuit, speedily separates 
them again. Ishmael betakes himself to his favour- 
ite occupations in the desert, and Isaac.abides quiet- 
ly in his tent, tending his flocks, by the well 
Lahai-roi. =~“ 
The sons of Abraham, by Keturah, had been 
more recently removed, with a suitable provision, 
into a distant part of the country. So that, upon 
his father’s demise, Isaac found himself in the 
quiet possession of by far the greatest part of his im- 
mense wealth; but excluded from the society of 
those, whom sweetness of temper, sense of duty, 
and proximity of blood, would have led him to cul- 
tivate and to cherish. And thus, riches, the object 
of universal desire and pursuit, create more and 
greater wants, than those which they remove. By 
exciting envy, jealousy, and suspicion, they separate 
persons whom nature has joined ; friendship is sacri- 
ficed to convenience ; and, in order to enjoy, in se- 
curity, what Providence has given him, the unhappy 
possessor is constrained to become an alien to his 
own brother. We cannot refrain from bestowing, 
jn this place, a posthumous praise upon Abraham ; 
who, uninfected by the tenacity of old age and self- 
ishness, cheerfully surrendered, while a yet. lived, 
a considerable part of his property, in ordé# to en- 
sure the future peace of his family; and wisely left 
‘his heir 8 poorer man, that he might leave him hap- 
popier and more secure. How unlike those sordid 
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wretches, who will scatter-nothing, till death breaks 
into the hoard; and who care not what strife and 
wretchedness overtake those who come after them, 
in the very distribution of their property, provided 
they can keep it all to themselves were it but for one 
day longer ! 

Isaac had, hitherto, trusted every thing to the 
wisdom and affection of his kind father, and to the © 
care of an indulgent Providence ; even so far, as to 
the choice of his partner for life. But his father be- 
ing now removed by death, and his own children - 
growing fast up upon him, he is under the necessity 
of arising and exerting himself. For, the blessing 
of, Providence is to be asked and expected, only 
when men are found in the way of their duty, and 
are employing lawful and appointed means of pros- 
pering. We accordingly find him, with the pru- 
dent sagacity of a good husband, father, and mas- 
ter, directing the removal of his family from place 
to place, as occasion frequently required; we find 
him forming alliances with his powerful neighbours, 
for their mutual security : and presiding in the offices 
of religion, his favouriteemployment. And, though 
Providence has deprived him of the counsel and pro- 
tection of an earthly parent, he finds, in his happy 
experience, that the man whom God continues to 
protect and bless has lost nothing. “ Father and 
* Mother have forsaken him, but the Lord has gra- 
“ ciously taken him up,” “has hedged him round. 
“ on every side,” and put the fear and dread of him 
into all the neighbouring nattons; who, though 
they envied, yet durst not hurt him. ~. 
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- The distresses which embittered the remainder of 
Isaac’s life were chiefly internal and domestic; and 
alas! they had their source in his own infirmity, 
namely, a fond partiality in favour of his elder'son, 
the mischief of which was increased and kept’ alive 
by a partiality equally decided, which Rebekah 
had conceived in favour of Jacob. ‘Isaac loved 
‘c Esau, bedwuse he did et of his venison; but Re- 
“ bekah loved Jacob.” Most of the evils ofa man’s 
lot may be easily traced up to some weakness 
in which he has indulged himself, some error 
into which he has fallen, some opportunity 
which he has let slip, or some crime which he has 
committed. Of all the infirmities to which our na- 
ture is subject, no one is more common; no one 1s 
more unreasonable, unwise, and unjust; no one 
more easily guarded against ; no one more fatal in 
its consequences to ourselves and others, than that of 
making a distinction between one child and another. 
It destroys the favourite, and discourages those who 
are postponed and slighted; it sows the seeds of 
jealousy and malice, which frequently produce 
strife, and violence, and blood. It sets the father 
against the mother, and the mother against the father; 
the sister against the brother, and the brother against 
the sister. It disturbed the repose of Isaac's family, 
and had well nigh brought down Jacob’ eee head 
with sorrow to the grave. af 
Parents ought to examine themselves very care- 
fully on this head: df they are unable to suppreés 
the feeling, the expression. of it, at least, is in their 
power ; and policy, if not justice, demands of them 
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an equitable distribution of their affection, their 
countenance, and their goods; fogif there be a folly 
which more certainly than anot}iilMipishes itself, it 
is this ill-judged and wicked GQim™ption between 
equals. One is ashamed to think of the reason 
which is assigned for Isaac’s preference of his elder 
to his younger son, -“ Isaac- loved Esau, because 
“‘ he did eat of his venison” ‘The origimal language 
expresses it more forcibly, ‘ because his venison 
‘* was in his mouth.” By what groveling and un- 
worthy motives are wise and good men frequently 
actuated? And what a mortifying view of human 
nature is it, to see the EEE 
and piety, vilely contrd yA counteracted by the 
lowest, the grossest of ou appetites? It was not 
long before the effect of parental partialities appeared. 
A competition for precedency, and the rights of pri- 
mogeniture, engaged the attention of the brothers, 
and whetted tlieir spirits against each other, from 
their earliest years. ‘The pretensions of each were 
supported, respectively, by the parents, according 
as favour prompted ; to the disregard of every maxim 
of goéd sense, and of the destination and, direction 
of the divine Providence. Who prevailed in this 
eontention, and by what means, will be seen in the 
sequel. ~ 

- While the family of the Patriarch was thus torn 
with internal dissension, Providence had been pleas- 
ed to visit him with a grievous external calamity. 
“There was a famine in the lands. besides the first 
‘ famine. that was in the.days of Abraham.” . This 
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for a while represses animosity. Distress common 
to all teaches them to love each other ; and instead 
of a struggle for, precedency, the weightier concern, 
“ Where shall,ye, find bread f” now occupies their 
thoughts. This dispensation was, probably, intend- 
ed as a reproof and correction to all parties. The 
parents were admonished of the folly of aiding and 
increasing the unavoidable ills of life, by wilfully 
sowing discord among.brethren. sau, ready again 
to perish with want, is stung with remorse to think, 
that in one hasty, impaticnt moment of hunger, he 
had sold, for the transient gratification of a low ap- 
petite, what no penitaseepaud undo, and no money 
re-purchase. And Jagpiysfecling himself the crav- 
ings of hunger, was chastised for taking an unkind 
advantage of his brother's necessity ; and ready, 
hus turn, to perish, might be constrained to adopt 
the words of Ksau, “ Behold, I am at the point 
“ to die; and what profit shall this Lirth-right do to 
“me.” For althcugh God serves himself of the weak- 
ness and the vices of men, he approves them not, 
neither will he suffer them to pass unpunished. 
‘Isaac, warned of God, removes, not into Egypt, 
the land which had afforded his father shelter and 
subsistence in a similar storm, and which has often 
proved an asyluin to the church, but retires to 
Gerar, one of the cities of Palestine, situated be- 
tween Kadesh and Shur. Abimelech was the 
Prince who at that time reigned over the Philis- 
tines. The same person, according to Josephus, 
with whom Abraham had formed a connexion se 
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friendly, .and with whom, for that reason, Heaven 
now directed Isaac to sojourn, till the famine should 
be relieved. This conjecture of the Jewish his- 
tarian, though not altogether insupportable, from a 
physical impossibility, is highly improbable, if we 
consider, that seventy-five years have elapsed since 
Abraham resided at Gerar; and History furnishes 
few, if any examples, of reigns of so long continu- 
ance. It is more probable, that Abimelech was, 
then, the general appellative namé of the princes 
of that part of Palestine, as Pharaoh was that of the 
kings of Egypt. When we behold the Patriarchs 
thus removing from place ta place, a fecble, unwar- 
like, encumbered band, through nations fierce, en- 
vious, and violent, their safety is to be accounted 
for, only from the restraining power of God over 
the hearts of men. The dreadful judgment of 
Sodom, where Lot dwelt; the blindness which pu- 
nished the attempt to violate his guests; and the 
more tremendous destruction which avenged just 
Heaven of their ungodly deeds, might operate 
powerfully, so far as these events were known, and 
their memory was preserved, to overawe the neigh- 
bouring nations, and to procure for Lot’s family and 
kindred the attention and respect which fear, if 
not love, inspires. And, as a proof of his supre- 
macy, that God, “ in whose hand the heart of the 
“¢ king ts, and whocan turn it which way soever he 
“* will,” has frequently constrained the enemies of his 
chusch and people to be their friends and protectors. 
VOL. I. : Xx 
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prince, he has now obtained a settlement in the 
land, and by the blessing of Heaven upon his ho- 
nest industry, he prospers and increases in the midst 
of difficulties. ‘ Isaac sowed in the land, and re- 
< ceived, in the same year, an hundred fold: and 
“the Lor! blessed him. And the man waxed 
“ great, and weut forward, and grew, until he be- 
‘“ came very great. For he had possession of flocks, 
“and possession of herds, and great store of ser- 
“ vauts.” But we are not to imagine that worldly 
success 18 ever proportioned to promising means, and 
favourable opportunities. “ The race is not to the 
“swift, nor the battle to the strong.” Some mens’ 
sails seem to gather every breath of the wind: they 
get forward in spite of every obstacle; others feel 
the tempest continually blowing in their faces; all 
things are against them; and though they set out 
with aie fairest, most flattering prospects, they are 
unaccountably ‘thwarted and disappointed, they 
<< wax poor and fallinto decay.” Let not prosperity, 
then, | be. deemed an infallible proof cf wisdom, or of 
worth, OF of divine favour: neither Jet want of sue- 
cess be always ascribed to folly, or vice, or the 
curse of Heaven ; for in this mixed, imperfect, pro- 
Retanary state, time and chance happen to all 
men,” neither can a man tell “ what is good for 
* him al}. the days of his vain life, which he spend- 
< eth as shadow.” 

Every temporal advantage has a corresponding i in- 
felicity. Isaac grew rich and great, but “ the Phi- 
“ listines envied him:” and “ who can stand before 
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“envy?” This dark malignant passion prompted 
his surly, jealous hosts, to cut off one source of his 
wealth ; “ for all the wells which his father’s ser- 
“vants had digged in the days of Abraham his fa- 
‘‘ther, the Philistines had stopped them, and filled 
‘‘ them with earth.” This was, in effect, to destroy 
the flocks and the herds, for without water, “ the 
‘* cattle upon a thousand hills,” are a poor perishing 
commodity. Envy considers that as gained to it- 
self, which is lost to another; and it not only de- 
lights in the destruction, from which it hopes to 
draw some advantage, but it enjoys the mischief 
which it works merely for mischief’s sake. Envy 
will even submit to hurt itself a little, to have the 
malicious satisfaction of hurting another much. 
Abimelech himself, more liberally minded than 
meaner men, grows, at length, weary of his guest; 
he feels himself hurt at his growing prosperity ; he 
envies his greatness, and dismisses him with cold 
civility: “ And Abimelech said unto Isaac, Go from 
‘‘us: for thou art much mightier than we.” Gran- 
deur admits not of friendship; and friendship dis- 
dains to dwell with profligacy. Of all the men in 
a nation, the king is most certainly excluded from 
this blessing ; and surely his lot contains nothing to 
be once compared with it. 

Isaac prudently gives way; withdraws the hated 
object from before the eyes of envy, and, leaving the 
eity, pitches his tent in the valley of Gerar. Ap- 
prehending that fie had an hereditary right to the 
wells of water which were his father’s, and which 
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the Philistines had maliciously obstructed, he digs 
again for them, in the valley ; and, from respect to 
the memory of Abraham, as well as to keep alive the 
remembrance of the gracious interposition of the 
Divine Providence in his behalf, he revives the an- 
cient names, by which the wells were distinguished ; 
particularly Beersheba, or the well of the oath, the 
memorial of the covenant, ratified upwards of se- 
venty years before, between the king of the Philis- 
tines and Abraham ; and which was known by that 
name, for many ages afterwards, as one of the ex- 
treme boundaries of the Holy Land. 

But the jealousy of the Philistines pursues him 
from the city into the field. No sooner has he, by 
industry, procured for his family that important ne- 
cessary of life, water, than the herdsmen of Gerar 
endeavoured, by violence,’ to possess themselves of 
it. Isaac, fond of peace, chooses rather to recede 
from his just right, than to support it by force; and 
he still retires, seeking relief in patience and in- 
dustry. He finds himself still pursued by the pride 
and selfishness of his ncighbours, but, at length, he 
conquers by yielding; a victory the most certain, 
the most honourable, and the most satisfactory; and 
the tranquillity and ease of Rehoboth [Room] amply 
compensate the troubles and vexation of E'sek [Con- 
tention] and Sténah [Hatred]. Finally, in order to 
prevent, as far.as in him lay, every ground of quar- 
rel, he fixes his residence at a still greater distance 
from Abimelech, “ He went’ up from thence to 
“* Beersheba ;” where, feeling himself at home, afte1 
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so many removals, he at once, pitches his tent for re- 
pose, and builds an altar for religion ; and thus, the. 
hatred and violence of-man are lost and forgotten in 
communion with God. 

The expression, ‘he called upon the name of 
« the Lord,” seems to import, that when his altar 
was built, it was consecrated to the service of God, 
with certain extraordinary solemnities; such as sa~- 
crifice and public thanksgiving, at which the whole 
family assisted, and in which the holy man himself, 
the priest as well as the prince of his family, joy- 
fully presided. His picty was speedily acknow- 
ledged, and crowned with the approbation and 
smiles of his Heavenly Father, for “ the Lord ap- 
“© peared unto him the saine night, and said, I am 
“ the God of Abraham thy father: fear not, for I am 
“with thee, and will bless thee, and will multiply 
“thy secd, for my servant Abraham’s sake.” 

His meek and placid deportment, together with 
his increasing power and wealth, and the favour of 
Heaven so unequivocally declared, have rendered the 
Patriarch so dignified and respectable in the eyes of 
the world, that the Prince, who from an unworthy 
motive had been induced to treat him with unkindness, 
and to dismiss him from his capital, now feels him- 
self impelled to court his friendship, and to secure 
it by a solemn compact. Abimelech considers it a8 
no diminution of lis dignity, to leave home, attend- 
ed with the most honourable of his council, and the 
supreme in cornmand over his armies, in order to 
vaait the shepherd in his tent. The expostulation 
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of Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 27.) is simple and natural, and 
his conduct (ver. 30.) exhibits a mind free from gall, 
free from resentment. The reply of Abimelech dis- 
closes the true motive of this visit; and we are not 
surprised to find, that fear has, at least, as large a 
share in it as love (ver. 28, 29). The worst of 
men find it to be their interest to live on good 
terms with the wise and the pious; and good men 
cleave to each other from affection. The covenant 
being amicably renewed, and the oath of God inter- 
posed, and “ an oath for confirmation is an end of 
“ all strife,” the king of Gerar and his retinue return 
in peace, and leave Isaac to the retirement which he 
loved, and to that intercourse with Heaven, which 
he prized infinitely above the friendship of earthly 
potentates. 

And now a delightful calm of eighteen years en- 
sued: of which no traces remain to inform or in- 
struct mankind, but which, from the well known 
character of this Patriarch, we may well suppose, 
were spent in such a manner, as to be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance before God. 

At the expiration of this period, his domestic 
tranquillity was again cruelly disturbed, and by his 
favourite son; who, in the fortieth year of his own 
life, that is, the hundredth of his father’s, imtro- 
duced two idolatrous wives jnto the holy family. This 
- wastwo evilsinone. It was being unequally yoked 
with infidelity ; and it was carrymg-on a_ practice 
which has ever been, and ever will be, fatal to do- 
-mestic peace. The daughter of an Hittite would 
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naturally be disposed to interrupt the religious har- 
mony which prevailed; and two wives at once would 
as certainly be disposed to annoy each other, and 
embroil the whole family in their quarrels. Isaac 
was well acquainted with the solicitude of his pious 
father on his own account, in the important article, 
marriage; and was conscious of a similar anxiety, 
respecting. the settlement of his sons. We may 
easily conceive, then, how he felt on this accumu- 
lated irregularity and imprudence of Esau. He 
was wounded there, where as a man, as a father, and 
as a servant of the true God, he was most vulnera- 
ble. What was it to be neglected, unacknow- 
ledged, in a matter of the highest moment to his 
comfort, by that son whom he had cherished with 
the fondest affection, and on whom he had rested 
his fondest hopes!) The holy descent was in danger 
of being marred by an impure heathenish mixture ; 
and the minds of his grand-children likely to be 
perverted from the knowledge and the worship of 
the God of their fathers. Suchis the return which 
parents too often meet with, for all that profusion 
of tenderness and affection which they lavish upon 
their offspring; for all their wearisome days and 
sleepless nights. The ingrates dispose of their af- 
fections, their persons, their prospects, their all, in 
a hasty fit of passion; asif the father who brought 
them up with so much toil and trouble, as if the 
mother who bare them, had no concern in the mat- 
ter. The ungrateful, disorderly conduct of their 
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edjer son was “a gricf of mind to Isaac and to 
*¢ Rebekah.” . 

Whether from the vexation occasioned by this 
event, from disease, from accident, or from some 
natural weakness in .the organ of sight, we are not 
informed, but we find Isaac, in the one hundred and 
thirty-fifth year of his life, in a state of total blind- 
ness; and he was probably visited with the loss of 
that precious sense, at a much earlier period ; but 
forty-five years, at least, of bis earthly pilgrimage, 
were passed in this dark andcomfortless state. All 
men wish to live to oldage ; but when they have at- 
tained their wish, they are apt to repine at the in- 
firmities and the discomforts necessarily incident to 
it. They would be old; but they would not be 
blind, and palsicd, and feeble. ‘They would be old ; 
but they would not be neglected, wearied of, and 
forsaken. They would be old; but they would not 
be practised upon and deceived. But old age cer- 
tainly brings on all these, and many other inconve- 
nicncies ; and vain it is to dream of the benefit, 
without the care. We read but of one, Moses him- 
sclf, whose ‘‘ eye, at the age of one hundred and 
‘* tweuty, was not dim, nor his natural force abated.” 

This dark period of Isaac’s life, containing many 
interesting and instructive particulars, will furnish 
matter for a separate discourse. In reviewing the 
past, we are under the necessity of again admonish- 
ing parents on that momentous article, impartiality 
in the distribution of their attention, their tender- 
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ness, their property, among their children. The 
trifling circumstances of name, of personal likeness, 
of beauty and deformity, and the like, over which 
parents had Jittle power, and the children none at 
all, and which in themselves have neither merit 
nor demerit, which are the objects of neither just 
praise nor blame, have been known to establish 
distinctions in families, which destroyed their peace, 
and accelerated their ruin; and children unborn 
have often felt the dire effects of a silly nick-name, 
imposed on a progenitor whom they knew not, and 
whose relation to them was thereby rendered a curse. 

Men are often deemed unfortunate, both by them- 
selves and others, where they deserve to be reckoned 
unwise. They themselves do the mischief, and then 
wonder how it came about. They spoil their chil- 
dren, and then complain that they are so perverse. 
I know how difficult it is to bring up youth, to 
bear an even hand between cluld and child, to coun- 
teract the bias of favour and of affection, to conceal 
and disguise the strong emotions of the heart; but 
it is only the more necessary to be prudent, to be 
vigilant, “ to walk circumspectly,” to ask “ wisdor 


“ of God.” 
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LECTURE ‘XNIT. 


GENESIS XXVII. 1—5. 


And it came to pass, that when Isaac was old, and his eyes 
were dim, so that he could not see, he called Esau his eldest 
son, and said unto him, My son; and he said unto him, Be- 
hold, here am J. And he said, Behold now, I am old, I 
know not the day of my death. Now therefore take, I 
pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and go 
out to the field, and take me some venison; and make me 
savoury nicat, such as I love, and bring it to me, that I 
may eat, that my soul may bless thee before I die. And 
Rebekah heard when Isaac spake to Esau his son. And 
Esau went to the field to hunt for venison, and to bring it. 


"| WERE is a generous principle in luman nature, 
which disposes us to take part with the weakest. 
We feel an honest indignation at seeing weakness 
oppressed by might, honesty over-reached by cun- 
ning, and unsuspecting goodness played upon by 
selfishness and knavery. God himself feels the in- 
sults offered to the destitute and the helpless; de- 
clares himself “ the judge of the widow,” the pro- 
tector of the fatherless, the shield of the stranger. 
He aims his thunder at the head of him who put- 
teth a stumbling block in the way of the blind, and 
who planteth a snare for the innocent. And though, 
in the sovereignty of his power, and the depths of 
his wisdom, He is sometimes pleased to employ the 
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vices of men to execute his purposes of goodness 
and mercy, He loves and approves only “ whatsoever 
“things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
“‘ whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
“‘ pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
“ things are of good report,” and the persons who 
love and practise them. - 

Tt is not the Icast profitable part of the study of 
both Providence and Scripture, to trace the conduct 
of a righteous God, in punishing the offender, 
though he has subdued the offence into a servant of 
his own will; in chastening his children by a rod of 
their own preparing; in liurling the wicked into 
the pit which themselves have digged ; and in bring- 
ing backsliders again to himself, by making them to 
eat the bitter fruit of their own doings. Happy it 
is for the children of men, if their deviations from 
the path of rectitude meet their correction in a 
temporal punishment. But woe to that man, whom 
justice permits to thrive in his iniquity, and to grow 
hardened through impunity: whose retribution is 
deferred till repcntance can produce no change. 
Chastise me, O Father, as severely as thou wilt; 
let me not fall asleep under my own transgression, 
and thy sore displeasure; dispose as thou wilt of 
my body, my estate, my worldly comfort; but let 
my soul live before thee: let me see my sin, and 
purge me thoroughly from it. 

We are naw to see the illustration of these reflec- 
tions, from history. 


The life of Isaac may be divided into three pe- 
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riods. The first, containing seventy-five years, from 
his birth to the death of Abraham; during which, 
being under parental government, and of a meek, un- 
aspiring disposition, his history is blended with, and 
included in, that of his father. The second, com- 
mencing at his father’s death, and ending in his one 
hundred and thirty-seventh year, when it pleased 
God to visit him with extreme weakness, or total 
joss, of eye-sight, contains the space of sixty-two 
years, which may be termed his active period. To 
this succeeds a heavy period of forty-three years, to 
the day of his death; during which we see a poor 
dark old man, at tle disposal of others, moving in 
a narrow sphere; “ knowledge” and comfort “ at 
“one entrance quite shut out.” We behold a man 
who when “ he was young, girded himself, and 
‘ walked whither he would; but now become old, 
“ stretching forth his hands, and another girding 
‘him, and carrying him whither he would not.” 
This portion of his history, accordingly, is blended 
with, and swallowed up in, that of his sons. 

As the beginning of this period, Isaac, sensible 
of his growing infirmities, feeling the approach of 
death, though ignorant of the day of it, and anxi- 
ous to conycy the double portion, the patriarchal 
benediction, and the covenant promise, according 
to the bent of his natural affection, to his elder and 
more beloved son; he calls him with accents of pa- 
ternal tenderness, and proposes to him the mingled 
gratification, of pursuing his own favourite amuse- 
ment, of ministering to his fond father’s pleasure, 
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and of securing for himself the great object of his 
ambition and desire, the blessing, with all its valu- 
able effects. Behold of what importance it is that 
our propensities be originally good, seeing indul- 
gence and habit interweave them with our very 
constitution, till they become a second nature; and 
age confirms, instead of eradicating them. We find 
the two great infirmities of Isaac’s character predo- 
minant to the last, a disposition to gratify his palate 
with a particular kind of food, and partiality to his 
son Esau. Time has not yet blunted the edge of 
appetite ; and the eye of the mind, dim as the bodily 
organ, overlooks the undutifulness which had 
pierced a father’s heart, by unhallowed, inauspicious 
marriages with the [littite, and he discerns, in his 
darling, those qualities only, in which misguided 
affection had dressed lim out: fora strong and lively 
principle of grace may consist with much natural 
weakness. 

Rebekah, equally attentive to the interest of her 
younger son, happened to overhear the charge which 
Tsaac gave to Esau, and immediately with the quick- 
ness of a female, detcrinined, at all hazards, to 
carry a favourite point: she builds upon it a project 
of obtaining, by management and address, what she 
despaired of brmging about by the direct road of 
entreaty or persuasion. Unhappy it is for that 
family, the heads of which entertain opposite views, 
and pursue separate intcrests. One tent could not 
long contain two rival brothers, whose animosity 
was kept alive and encouraged by those whose wis- 
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dom and authority should have interposed to sup- 
press it. It is affecting to think how little scrupu- 
lous even good people are, about the means of 
accomplishing what their hearts are set upon: 
how easily the understanding and the conscience be- 
come the dupe of the affections. ‘The apologists of 
Rebekah charitably ascribe her conduct, on this 
occasion, to motives of religion. She is supposed 
to be actuated, throughout, by zeal for supporting 
the destination of Heaven, “ The elder shall serve 
“the younger ;” a destination which she observed 
her husband was cager to subvert. I ain not dis- 
posed to refuse her, to a certain degree, the credit 
of so worthy a principle; for the piety of her spirit 
is unquestionable ; but J sec too much of the woman, 
of the mother, of the spirit of this world, in her 
behaviour, to beheve that her motives were wholly 
pure and spiritual. Religion, true religion, never 
does evil that good may come. 

Admitting that Isaac was to blame in misunder- 
standing, in forgetting, or in endeavouring to con- 
tradict the oracle, which gave the preference to 
Jacob, surely it belonged to the wife of Ins youth 
to have einployed other means, in order to undeceive 
~and admonish him. Was the deception which she 
practised upon his helplessness and distress, the 
proof which she exhibited of the Jove, honour, 
and obedience she owed her lord? Was it consist- 
ent with genuine piety to take the work of God out 
of his hands; as if the wisdom of JEHOVAH nceded 
the aid of human craft and invention? And could 
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a mother, not only herself deviate into the crooked 
paths of dissimulation and falsehood, and become a 
pattern of deceit, but wickedly attempt to decoy, 
persuade, constrain, her own son, to violate sacred 
truth? “ Itis not, and it cannot come to good.” 
Having planned her scheme, and over-persuaded 
Jacob to assist in the execution of it, she loses not 
a moment; and Isaac’s favourite dish is ready to be 
served up, long before the uncertainty of hunting, 
and the dexterity of Esau, could have procured it. 
Jacob, arrayed in goodly raiment of his elder bro- 
ther, disguised to the sense of feeling as much as art 
could disguise him, and furnished with the savoury 
meat which his father loved, advances awith tremb- 
ling, doubtful steps, to the old man’s apartment. In 
the conversation that ensued, which is mosi tu be 
wondered at, the honest, unsuspecting simplicity of 
the father; or the shameless, undaunted effrontery 
of the son? But, in thinking of the one, our 
wonder is mingled with respect and esteem; the 
other excites resentment and abhorrence. It shows 
the danger of getting ito a wrong train. One 
fraud must be followed up with another, one injury 
with another; and simple falsehood, by an easy pro- 
gress, rises up to perjury. Whois not shocked to 
hear the son of Isaac interposing the great and 
dreadful name of the “ LORD God of his father,” 
not to confirm truth, but to countenance a wilful 
and deliberate lie? What earthly good is worth 
purchasing at such aprice? Surely his tongue fal. 
VOL. Y 
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tered when it pronounced those solemn, those awful 
words. The good old man’s suspicions were evi- 
dently alarmed, whether by the tone of Jacob’s 
voice, or the hesitating manner in which he spoke; 
and, apprehending he had an infallible method of 
detection, if a fallacy there were, he appeals from 
the testimony of his ears to his feeling. But be- 
hold craft is too deep for honesty. Rebekah and 
her son have not contrived their plot so ill, as to 
fail at this stage of the business; and Isaac is too 
good himself, to imagine that others could be so 
wicked. He suffers himself, therefore, to be at length 
persuaded; and, refreshed with meat and drink, 
pronounces the blessing, which he had promised. 
Had he not been blinded when he saw, with favour 
towards Esau, and with the flavour of his venison, 
he had not been exposed to this imposition in his 
helpless state. Could Jacob have trusted God, and 
waited to be conducted of Providence, he had ar- 
rived at his end as certainly, and with less dishonour. 
But “ God is true, though every man be found a 
“ jiar.” 

It is worthy of observation, that though Isaac, 
by the spirit of prophecy which was in him, fore- 
saw and foretold the future fortunes of his family ; 
though he could discern objects at the remotest dis 
tance, his natural discernment was so small, and 
even his prophetic knowledge so partial, that he 
could not distinguish the one branch of his family 
from the other; and, impelled by a will more pow- 
efful than his own, he mvoluntarily bestowed do- 
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minion and precedency where he least intended it. - 


*‘ For the prophecy came not in old time by the 
‘© will of man: but holy men of God spake as they 
‘““ were moved by the Holy Ghost.” Thus Balaam 
afterwards prophesied, not what he would, but as 
the Spirit of God constrained him; and thus Caia- 
phas predicted the death of Christ for the sins of 
the people, but “ this spake he not of himself: but 


“being high priest that year, he prophesied that , 


*¢ Jesus should die for that nation.” 
Thus was Isaac deceived; in having Jacob im- 
posed upon him for Esau. Nor was Rebekah less 


disappointed ; for the blessing which she had sur- 


reptitiously obtaincd for her favourite, instead of 
the immediate benefits expected from it, plunged 
him into an ocean of distress, exiled him from his 
country and his father’s house, exposed him in his 
turn to imposition and insult ; and but for the care 
of a superintending Providence, the success which 
he had earned by the sacrifice of a good conscience, 
must have defeated and destroyed itself. But ‘the 
*“ counsel of the Lord standeth for ever, the thoughts 
of his heart to all generations.” His “ decree 
** may no man reverse.” “ The wrath of man work- 
“ eth not the righteousness of God,” but the wisdom 
and the righteousness of God can bend the wrath of 
man to their purpose. 

Jacob has hardly departed with his ill-gatten be- 
nediction, when Esau arrives in the triumph of 
success and hope: his heart overflowing with filial 
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tenderness, and panting for the promised reward of 
his labours. The feelings of both father and son 
are more easily conceived than described, when the 
cheat was discovered: such as the shame of being 
over-reached, resentment against the impostor, the 
chagrin of disappointed hope, of disappointed am- 
bition; bitter reflection on the folly and danger of 
resisting the high will of Heaven, and on the hard 
necessity of submitting to the irreversible decree. 
Nothing can exceed the tenderness of Esau’s ex- 
postulation, when he found that the blessing was 
irrecoverably gone from him. The name of his 
brother, the occasion of its being given him; his 
conduct since he grew up; the repeated advantage 
which he had taken, of his necessity at one time, 
of his absence at another, all rush upon his mind at 
once, and cacite a tempest of passion which he 1s 
unable to govern. “ And Esau said unto his father, 
** Fast thou bet one blessing, my father; bless me, 
* even me also, O my father! and Esau hft up his 
* voice and wept.” The ability, and the good will, 
of an earthly parent, have their limits: he has but 
one, and another, blessing to bestow; what he gives 
to this child 1s so much taken away from that other: 
but the liberality and the power of our Heavenly 
Father are unbounded: ‘ In our father’s house 


? 


‘there are many mansions ;” with him “ there 1s 
“bread enough and to spare.” Isaac discovers, at 
length, that he has been fighting against God ; and 
while he resents Jacob’s subtlety, and the unkind- 


ness of Rebekal', he acknowledges and submits to 
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the high will of Heaven. The blessing which he 
had pronounced unwittingly, and which he finds to 
be irrevocable, he now deliberately and cheerfully 
confirms. | 

And now, behold the little spark of discord be- 
tween brethren, blown into a flame, which threatens 
destruction to the whole family; and, dreadful to 
think! Esau looks forward with desire to the death 
of his old kind father, that he might prosecute re- 
venge against his brother, even unto blood. H- 
therto we have seen in Esau an object of compas- 
sion; we now view him with detestation; and we 
find the righteous judgment of God _ prosecuting 
this murderous disposition in his posterity to their 
utter ruin. “ For thy violence against thy brother 
“© Jacob, shame shall cover thee, and thou shalt be 
“* cut off for ever.’ Obad. v. 10. “ As I live, saith 
‘the Lord God, I will prepare thee unto blood, 
“and blood shall pursue thee: sith thou hast not 
‘“< hated blood, even blood shall pursue thee. ‘Thus 
« T will make Mount Scir most desolate, and cut 
“ off from it him that passcth out, and him that re- 
“ turneth.” Ezck. xxxv. 60, 7. ‘ Thus saith the 
“ Lord, For three transgressions of Iidom, and for 
‘¢ four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof; 
“ because he did pursue his brother with the sword, 
«and did cast off all pity, and his anger did tear 
“ perpetually, and he kept his wrath for ever: But 
“¢ T will senda fire upon Teman, which shall devour 
** the palaces of Bozrah.” Amos i. 11, 12. Rebekah, 
now that ‘a sword pierces through her own soul,” 
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—ready “ to lose both her children in one day,” 
too late discerns how imprudently she has acted, 
and is glad to purchase the safety of her favourite, 
at the price of his banishment. So uneasily do those 
possessions sit upon us, which we have acquired im- 
properly. | 

The threatening words of his elder son must soon 
have reached the ears of the aged Patriarch also, 
and he has the inexpressible mortification of Jearn- 
ing, that the ungrateful wretch whom he had che- 
rished in his bosom, and to whom his fondness 
would have given every thing, was enjoying the 
prospect of bis approaching death, because it would 
afford a safer opportunity of practising his medi- 
tated revenge. This, indeed, was the bitterness of 
death, to “ feel how sharper than a serpent's tooth 
“it 1s, to Lave a thankless child.” And thus se- 
verely, the unwise attachment of both the parents 
punished itself by the effects which it produced. | 

To prevent the dreadful mischief which hung 
over his hoary head; all his prospects concerning 
Esau being now blighted by the heathenish alli- 
anecs which he had formed, by his diabolical cha- 
racter, and by the rejection of Heaven, he gladly 
consents to the dismission of Jacob; and all his 
hopes, at length, settle on him whom he loved less. 
But, to part with the heir of the promise, at the 
age of one hundred and forty years; to send him 
away into a far country, was it not to part with 
him for ever? The fervour of his farewell benediction 
pathetically expresses his despair of meeting hire 
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again, “God Almighty bless thee, and make thee 
‘fruitful, and multiply thee, that thou mayest be 
“‘ a multitude of people: and give thee the blessing 
“of Abraham, to thec, and to thy seed with thee ; 
“that thou mayest inherit the land whercin thou 
“art a stranger, which God gave to Abraham.” 
These are the last words, this is the last action of 
Tsaac’s life, which stand upon record. But his latter 
end was at a greater distance than he, or than Esau, 
apprehended. He survived this event forty years. 
He lived to lose in communion with God, the dis- 
order and dispersion of his family; he lived to 
shelter, and to bless, by his pravers, him whom the 
paternal roof could shelter and protect no longer ; 
he lived to be refreshed with the good tidings of 
the success of the blessing, and of the happy in- 
crease of Jacob’s family: he lived to “ see him” 
again “fin his touch,” and to embrace his grand- 
children. 

This period of his life is a mere blank to poste- 
rity. But if we are ever admitted to read in “ the 
‘¢ book of God’s remembrance,” O how will these 
torty years, of silence and oblivion, arise and shine! 
At last, old and full of days, he drops into the 
grave; “the days of Isaac were an hundred and 
‘‘ fourscore years, and Isaac gave up the ghost and 
“ died, and was gathered unto his people.” “ Let 
“‘me die the death of the righteous, and let iny 
“‘ Jast end be like his!” Time, and a better spirit, 
and the death of a father, have happily extinguisied 
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resentment between the brothers; Esau thinks no 
‘more of slaying Jacob. They mingle tears, as did 
Isaac and Ishmael, over their parent’s tomb, and their 
angry passions sleep in the dust with him. 

Thus lived, and died, Isaac the son of Abraham, 
a man of contemplation, of piety, and of peace: a 
man of few and slight infirmities, of many and 
eminent virtues: a man whom Providence tried with 
multiphed and severe afflictions, and whom faith 
strengthened to bear them with patience and forti- 
tude. His story comes home to the breast and bosom 
of every man. Fis excellencies are such as all men 
may, by due cultivation, acquire; his virtue such as 
all may imitate. Tis faults are those to which good 
men are liable, and which they are the more con- 
eerned to avoid, or to amend. 

To young men we would hold him up as a pat- 
tern of filial tenderness and submission. Isaac pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree that most amiable qua- 
lity of ingenuous youth, dutiful respect to the mother 
who bare him. He cherished her with pious atten- 
tion while she hved, and sincerely lamented her in 
death; till duty called him to drop the grateful and 
affectionate son, in the loving and faithful husband. 
So long as Abraham lived, Isaac had no will but the 
will of his father. 

The master of a family may learn of him domes- 
tic picty and devotion, conjugal fidelity, prudent 
foresight, persevering industry. 

The selfish and contentious are reproved by the 
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example of his moderation, by bis patience under 
unkindness and injustice, by his meek surrender of 
an undoubted right, for the sake of peace. 

Let the aged consider him well, and imitate his 
sweetness of temper, his resignation under affliction, 
his gentle requital of deception and insult, his su- 
periority to the world, his composure in the prospect. 
of dissolution, and the faith which triumphed over 
the grave. 

Let the affuent, and the prosperous, Icarn to 
adorn high rank and ample fortune by humility and 
condescension; and the wretched to endure distress 
with fortitude and resignation. Let his faults be 
forgotten, and his infirmities covered; or remem- 
bered only as a proof and admonition to ourselves. 
And let us be followers together of him, and of all 
them, who “ through faith and patience inherit the 
** promises.” 
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LECTURE XXIII. 


GENESIS XXV. %7—34. 


And the boys grew; and Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of 
the field; and Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in tents. And 
Isaac loved Esau, because he did eat of his venison; but 
Rebekah loved Jacob. And Jacob sod pottage: and Esau 
came from the field, and he was faint. And Esau said to 
Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, with that same red pottage ; 
for I am faint: therefore his name was called Edom. And 
Jacob said, Sell me this day thy birth-right. And Esau said, 
Behold, I am at the point to die: and what profit shall this 
birth-right do to me? and Jacob said, Swear to me this day : 
and he sware unto him.’ And he sold his birth-right unto 
Jacob. Then Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of Len- 
tiles; and he did eat, and drink, and rose up, and went his . 
way. Thus Esau despised his birth-right. 


Tyg. importance of the personages, to whose ac- 
quaintance we are introduced in the Sacred pages, 
is to be estimated, not by circumstances which catch 
and engage the superficial and the vain, and which 
constitute what is called greatness among men. No, 
“© God hath chosen the weak things of the world, to 
“ confound the things which are mighty; and base 
“ things of the world, and things which are despised, 
“ hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, 
“to bring to nought things that are.” When great 
men are to be sought for, the mind, that is governed 
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by worldly ideas, rushes straight to the palaces of 
kings, or enters into the cabinet where statesmen 
assemble, or attends the footsteps of the warrior over 
the ensanguined plain. But reason and religion con- 
duct us in far different paths, and present to us far 
different objects. They discover, many a time, true 
greatness under the obscure roof of a cottage, or the 
spreading branches of a great tree ; they exhibit dig- 
nity and consequence affixed, not to the royal sceptre, 
but to the shepherd's crook, and they fcelingly teach 
us, that what is highly prized among men is of 
little estimation in the sight of God. 

The person, on whose history we are now enter- 
ing, is third, in order and succession, of the illus- 
trious three, who are distinguished in Scripture as 
the covenant friends of God, and the ensamples of 
all them who, in after ages, should believe. ‘“ Iam 
“© the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
“the God of Jacob.” Thus it 1s spoken of the 
men whom the King of kings delighteth to honour ; 
and what is rank and title among men, compared 
to this ? 

Jacob was, by the ordinance of Heaven, destined 
to pre-eminence and superiority, before he was born : 
and He who could have raised him to the rights of 
primogeniture, in the ordinary course of nature, was 
pleased, such is divine Sovereignty, to’ bestow this 
advantage upon him, by the concurrence of ’¥arious 
providential events; that men may adore, and“sub- 
mit to the God “ who worketh all things according 
““ to the counsel of his own will.” The struggle be- 
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tween the twin brothers began early, and it lasted 
long. With more than ordinary reasons for loving 
each other, the ill-judged partialities of parental 
affection, and the lust of precedency and power, in- 
flame them to uncommon rancour and animosity. 
The strife, which was at first accidental, or instince- 
tive, becomes at length wilful and deliberate ; and 
the name of Jacob, imposed in the beginning, from 
the slight incident of his laying hold with his hand 
of his brother’s heel, comes, in process of time, to 
be a mark of his character, and a record of his con- 
duct. Events unimportant, incidental, contingent, 
in the eyes of men, are often mattcrs of deep design, 
of mighty and lasting consequence, with God. The 
natural disposition of the two brothers early dis- 
covered itself; Esau betakes himself to the active, 
dissipated, and laborious sports of the field; Jacob, 
formed for social and domestic life, abides at home 
in the tents, attending to family affairs, cultivating 
filial affections, and living in the exercise of filial 
duties. The Chaldee Paraphrast gives a translation 
of the words of Moses rendered in our version, 
** dwelling in tents,” considerably different in sense, 
‘* he was a minister in the house of teaching,” un- 
derstanding, by the word tents or tabernacles, the 
place appointed for divine worship. 

The first action of Jacob’s life, recorded by the 
Sacred Historian, is by no means calculated to give 
us a favourable impression of hisheart. The young 
mcn were now in their twenty-fifth year; the elder, 
enurely devoted to his favourite pursuit ; the younger, 
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ever on the watch to obtain that, by art or industry, 
which nature had taken from him. It happened on 
a certain day, that he had employed himself in pre- 
paring a plain dish of pottage of lentiles, for his 
own entertainment. And here, let not the fastidious 
critic, who measures every thing by modern man- 
ners and maxims, consider this as an employment 
beneath the dignity of Isaac’s son. It is, in truth, 
one of a multitude of instances, of the beautiful 
simplicity of ancient customs. The greatest heroes, 
and the proudest princes, whom Homer has ex- 
hibited, are frequently found engaged in similar oc- 
cupations. Esau, returning from the ficld, and 
having been either unsuccessful in huuting, or too 
impatient to delay the gratification of his appetite, 
till his venison was prepared, entreats his brother 
for a share of the provision which he had made for 
himself. Jacob, taking advantage of his brother's 
hunger and eagerness, proposes as an equivalent 
for his pottage, no less a price, than the favourite 
object of all his ambition and desire, the birth-right. 
Unconscious, or regardless, of its valuc, and in a 
haste to satisfy the craving of the momett, he in- 
considerately parts with that which nature had given 
him in vain, which a father’s fondness strove to secure 
for him, but which a conduct so “ profane,” and 
precipitate, proved him altegether unworthy of pos- 
sessing’. 

But was the conduct of Jacob pure, and praise- 
worthy, in this transaction? It cannot be affirmed. 
Providence, indeed, had ordained him to the bless- 
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ing which he so ardently coveted ; but Providence 
neither appoints, nor approves of, crooked and ins 
direct paths to the ends which it has proposed. 
Weak and erring men may, perhaps, not be dis- 
pleased to have part of their work taken off from 
their hands, but if we presume to take the whole, 
or any part, of the work of God upon ourselves, it 
is both with sin and with danger. “ His counsel 
‘‘ indeed-shall stand,” but the offender shall pay the 
price of his rashness. 

It is a dreadful thing to get into a course and 
habit of acting amiss. When we have pot a fa- 
vourite object in view, behold, how every thing is 
made to bend toit! The birth-right, the birth-right, 
was the darling object of Jacob’s fondest wishes : 
and, as if the decrec and the prediction of Heaven 
had not been security sufficicnt for the attainment 
of it, he seeks to confirm it to himself, by a deed 
of sale with his brother, and by the interposition of 
a solemn oath; and finally, he is eager to have the 
bargain ratified by the solemn benediction of his 
Father’s prophetic lips. ‘ He that believeth shall 
“not make haste,” but alas! I see in Jacob an 
earnestness to obtain his end, that borders on diffe 
dence and suspicion; and indeed, whom, or what; 
can that man trust, who has not confidence in his 
Maker ¢ “ng, 

The scene of imposition and fraud; as forming an 
essential article of Jacob's history, rises again to 
view. I like his taking advantage of his Father’s 
blindness still less, than his attempt to carry a fa« 
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vourite point, by taking advantage ef his brother's 
hunger and impetuosity. The latter was’ but the 
skill and address of an open adversary ; the former 
was the cunning and the deceit of a crafty and un 
dutiful child. Observe how cautiously, and how 
fearfully, and how slowly, the footsteps of the de- 
ceitful must proceed. The moment that the con- 
science swerves from truth and rectitude, the man 
becomes jealous, and anxious, and timid; but inte- 
erity advances with firmness and intrepidity. “ And 
“© Jacob said to Rebekah his mother, Behold, Esau 
‘my brother is a hairy man, and I am a smooth 
“man. My father peradventure will feel me, and 
“ T shall seemn to him as a deceiver, and shall bring 
“a curse upon me, and not a blessing.” 

But what could make Rebekah, and her favourite 
son, So anxious to attain this superiority ? What was 
there in the birth-right, to make it thus fondly co- 
veted, and thus unremittingly pursued ? The answer 
to these questions will, at least, plead some excuse 
for their zeal, if not wholly do away the guilt of 
their falsehood. First, ‘The gift of prophecy was 
known to reside in the Patriarch Isaac, and in the 
parental benediction, and, in certain circumstances, 
it was considered as having the force of a prediction. 
Secondly, Pre-eminency and power over the rest of 
the family, in patriarchal times, were affixed to pri- 
ority by birth; thus God speaks to Cain coneerning 
Abel, “‘ Unto thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt 
“rule over him.” Thirdly, A double portion of the 
paternal inheritanee appertained to the first-born ; 
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and this perhaps explains the meaning of Elisha’s 
request, at the rapture of Elijah, “ Let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me :” not as if he 
meant to ask or expect twice so much as Elijah 
had, but the share of an elder brother. Fourthly; 
The honour of priesthood resided then, and for 
many years after, in the first-born, and was justly 
considered as the first of privileges. Finally, The 
promise of the Messiah,’ “ the first-born among > 
“many brethren,” was entailed upon the eldest son, 
and this was justly understood to confer a dignity, 
and a lustre, infinitely superior to all temporal 
blessings. The guilt of Esau consisted, then, in 
undervaluing and despising an advantage so dis- 
tinguished. The offence of ‘Jacob’s fraud is greatly 
extenuated, if not wholly extinguished, in the no- 
bility and worth’ of the prize for which he con- 
tended. | 

Behold him, then, retired from the presence of 
his deluded Father, who had prescience sufficient 
to discern, at the distance of ages, the future fortunes 
of his family, without sagacity capable of discerning 
the imposture, which was, at that very instant, prac- 
tising upon his credulity and want of sight. Behold 
Jacob retired, in possession indeed of the blessing, 
but haunted with the terrors which eternally pursue 
the man who is conscious to himself that he has 
acted wromg. He has gained the birth-right, but 
he has lost a brother; he has by subtlety stolen away 
the prophetic .benediction, but he has raised up 
against himself an implacable foe. No possession 
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whatever yields that satisfaction which we promised 
ourselves in it beforehand ; and conscience will not 
permit us to enjoy peaccably, that which we have 
acquired unworthily. His father’s blessing an- 
nounced every kind and degree of prosperity, “ the 
« dew of heaven,” the fatness of tie earth, “ the 
“servitude of nations and people, lordship over his 
‘‘ brethren ;” but he is instantly constrained to be- 
come an exile, and a wanderer, from his father’s 
house; and when he himself comes to make the 
estimate of his own life, in the close of it, what is 
the amount? ‘ Few and evil have tie days of the 
‘“‘ years of my life been.” His elder brothei is de- 
clared his inferior, but he has by much the stronger 
arm of the two. And while he is practising deceit 
upon his nearest relations in Canaan, Providence 18 
silently preparing the means of requiting him in 
Padan-aram, in the person of one already a near 
relation, and about to be much more closely allied 
to him, in Laban the Syrian, a man much more 
cunning and selfish, and much less scrupulous than 
himself. As this is a character which the inspired 
Painter has delineated with peculiar felicity and skill, 
it may now be necessary to look back for a few mo- 
ments, and to observe the first opening of Laban’s 
spirit and temper, as they appear on the face of the 
Sacred Drama. 

Abraham’s servant, having arrived in Mesopo- 
tamia, in search of. a wife for Isaac bis young mas- 
ter, providentially conducted, lights on Rebekah 
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the sister of this Laban, by the well of water. 
Having briefly unfolded his commission, and made 
her a present suitable to his master’s rank and af- 
fluence, she runs home to acquaint her family with 
the adventure. Laban, instantly attracted by the 
sight of the gold, and by the account which he had 
heard of the state in which Abraham’s servant tra- 
velled, very prudently concludes that such a con- 
nexion might be improved to very great advantage. 
Hence that profusion of civility and kindness to 
an entire stranger, “ Come in, thou blessed of the 
‘ Lord, wherefore standest thou withoutr For I 
‘‘ have prepared the house and room for the camels.” 
Did we not afterwards discover him to be grovelling, 
greedy, and mercenary, this might have passed for 
the language of kindness and hospitality ; but when 
the whole is taken in connexion, we see a man, from 
first to last, invariably attached to his own interest, 
employing his very daughters as mere instruments 
of commerce, and prizing nothing but as it mins- 
tered to his profit. 

Of all the passions of our nature, there is none 
so steady, so uniform, and so consistent as this is. 
Avarice never tires by exercise, never loses sight of 
its object ; it gathers strength by gratification, grows 
vigorous by old age, and inflames the heart when 
the vital fluid can hardly force a passage through it. 
What a feast to such a spirit, the concluding scene 
of the marriage treaty for Rebekah! “ The servant 
“brought fegth jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, 
“ and raiment, and gave them to Rebekah : he gave 
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‘also to her brother and to her mother precious 
“ things.” 

Such was the man, with whom Jacob was now 
destined to spend a very considerable part of his 
life, and whose treatment of him; in the eyes of 
the severest judge, will pass as sufficient punish- 
ment, for the Jittle fallacies which he had practised 
at home. 

Behold, then, in the covenant-head and repre- 
sentative of the holy family, ‘‘ a Syrian ready to 
© perish,” leaving his father’s house without an at- 
tendant, without a guide, without a companion; 
more forlorn than his grandfather Abraham himself; 
for the bitterness of Ais exile was alleviated by the 
company and conversation of his beloved Sarah; 
whereas the affliction of Jacob’s banishment was 
grievously increased, by the consciousness that he 
had brought it upon himself, and by the necessity 
of enduring its wearisome days and nights, by him- 
self alone. What could have supported a man in 
such circumstances? A man who was fond of home, 
a plain man abiding in tents, a man who had fondly 
flattered himself with the hope of power and tran- 
quillity, who had dreamed of superiority over his 
brother, but had not attained unto it? One thing 
only could have rendered his lot supportable, as it 
then stood. Jacob, after all, was agood man. His 
conduct was not indeed pure and perfect, but his 
heart was ight with God; he had onee and again 
been mistaken in the means which he had employed, 
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but he had all along aimed at the noblest and most 
important end: and, from the chagrin and disap- 
pointment which ever attended the plans of bis own 
devising, he had always a sure and a satisfying re- 
fyge in the wisdom and metcy of God. In truth, 
he had not attained the knowledge of true, practical, 
vital religion, in the house of even his father Isaac 
in Lahai-roi, but he learns it in silence, and in soli- 
tude, in the plains of Luz. It is a good thing for 
a young man to feel his own weight, “ to bear the 
“‘ voke in his youth.” At ease, and in a multitude, 
we forget God; in retirement and danger, we learn 
and feel our dependance, and we call to remem- 
brance a long-forgotten Father and Friend. 

This is also a proper stage for resting on our way. 
We will not lead our traveller from home, till we 
have found for him a place where to lodge. We 
cannot bear to see him driven from under the pro- 
tection of the parental wing, till we are secure that 
he has got another protector and friend, a “ friend 
“who sticketh closer than a brother.” 

Conformity to the plan which we have proposed, 
and regard to the analogy of Scripture, would now 
lead us to exhibit the patriarch Jacob, as a type 
of the Messiah, to whom Patriarchs and Prophcts 
all give witness, and who was especially prefigured 
by the son of Isaac. But his story is not yet suf- 
ficiently advanced, to afford a foundation broad and 
solid enough, to support a comparison, such as a 

More extended view of the subject will furnish, and 
Bou such as might more rationally conduce to the ends 
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of edification. We deem it of more importance, at 
this period, to submit to your consideration a few 
general observations respecting typical representa- 
tion, and the proper use to be made of it. 

First, in order to constitute a proper type, itis 
by no means necessary, that the person who answers 
this important purpose should possess perfect moral 
qualities. Were this requisite, who ever was 
worthy to represent the Son of God, the holy Jesus, 
“who did ‘no sin, neither was guile found in his 
“ lips?” But as “ the law maketh men high priests 
“ which have infirmity,” though the law gives no 
countenance to error or infirmity ; so Providence at 
sundry times, and in divers manners, raised up 
men, to prefigure to their contemporaries an im- 
maculate Saviour, though they were themselves 
“ compassed with infirmity,” of like passions with 
others, and whose faults are but the more conspicu- 
ous, from the honourable station and employment to 
which they were called. It will follow, 2 

Secondly ; That the comparison is not to be stat- 
ed and pursued through every particular incident of 
the life, and every feature of the personal character 
of the person typifying. Men of very different cha- 
racter, and in very different situations, typified the 
Saviour of the world. To suppose every article of 
their history, condition, aud character, to be typi- 
caland prophetic, would therefore, in many instances, 
involve absurdity and contradiction. Samson, David, 
and many others who might be mentioned, were 
eminent types of Christ ; but then the resemblance 
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helds only in certain great leading circuimstances : 
the miraculous conception, for example, the Nazaritic 
sanctity, the invincible strength, the solitary, vic- 
torious achievements, the triumphant death, of the 
former; the divine appointment and elevation, the 
royal dignity, the providential success of the latter, 
in subduing all the church’s enernies; these, and 
the like, are the typical circumstances; but to pur- 
sue the resemblance throughout, te make every ac- 
tion of Samson’s, or of David's life, typical of some- 
thing correspondent in the Messiah, would lead 


5 
far beyond absurdity ; it would issue in impiety and 
blasphemy. ~ 


. Thirdly. Scripture, by direct application, or by 
fair, unstrained analogy, ought, therefore, to lead, 
to regulate, and to correct all our inquiries of this 
sort; we shall else be in danger of rcaring a baseless 
flimsy structure in the clouds, which can afford nei- 
ther shelter nor rest. When pleasant amusement 
alone is the subject, invention and fancy may be al 
lowed their full exertion ; but when we aim at reli- 
gious Instruction, we must be contented ‘to take the 
Spirit of God for our guide. And here, too, men 

oughtto be jealous and’watchful over their own spirits; _ 
Jest, in endeavouring to establish a favourite system, 
and to justify or supportpre-conceived opinions, they 
give to their own wild imaginations the solidity and 
weight of divine truth; and, departing from the 
simplicity of the Gospel, presume to stamp the poor 
trash of their own brain, with the sacred impress of 
Giod, Jt has often, and with ‘too much justice, 
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been lamented, that many apply to the Bible, for 
a justification of the opinions which they have alrea- 
dy formed, and are determined, at all risks, to 
maintain, not to receive the information which they 
need, and to rectify the — under which they 
labour. 

Finally. To determine the nature and propriety 
of typical representation, it is of importance to en- 
quire, Whether or not the resemblance which we 
mean to pursue has a tendency to promote some 
moral, practical, pious purpose. Does it inspire re- 
verence, wonder, gratitude, love to God? Does it 
produce a sense of dependance upon, and trust id 
him: Does it engage us to study, to search, to love 
the Scriptures * Does it impress on the heart a sense 
of our own weakness, ignorance, ahd guilt, and of 
the deference, respect, and good will which we owe 
to others? Or is it made a ministering servant to 
vanity and self-conceit? Leads it our attention 
from practice to speculation, to theory from real life ? 
Does it place the essentials of religion in modes of 
opinion, and forms of worship; and, neglecting the 
heart, content itself with playing about, and tickling 
the imagination ? The answer to these questions will 
decide the point. By its fruit, the tree is known. 

Should all, or any of these remarks seem to bear 
hard on some of the comparisons which we have en- 
deavoured to establish, we are disposed cheerfully 
to relinquish the most favourite analogy, rather than 
seem in the slightest degree to misrepresent, disguise, 
or pervert the truth. We mean not to wrest Scrip- 
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ture to our purpose, but would make our purpose, 
with reverence, bend to that sacred authority. We 
would not, with sacrilegious hands, force out of the 
Bible, by violence and art, a scanty and unnatural 
crop; but by diligent cultivation, and assiduous care, 
draw from it a plenteous harvest of what the soil na- 
turally produces. And we now return from this 
digression to pursue the history of Jacob. 
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- LECTURE XXIV. 


GENESIS XXVIII. 5—10. 

And Isaac sent away Jacob :an d he went to Padan-aram unto 
Laban, son of f-thuel the Syrian, the brother of Rebekah, 
Jacob’s and Esau’s mother. And Jacob went out from 
Beer-sheba, and went towards Haran. 


AT what stage, or in what condition of human 
life, cana man say, Now my licart is at rest, now 
my wishes are accomplished, now my happiness is 
complete: By what unaccountably untoward circum- 
stances is the comfort of the worthiest, the best or- 
dered, the most prosperous families, oft times mar- 
red and destroyed! Not through vice only do we 
suffer; but up to some act of imprudence or inad- 
vertency ; up to some trifling infirmity in our nature, 
or some petty fault in our conduct, our greatest 
calamities may frequently and easily be traced. 
Onc man has made his fortune as it is called; but 
he has impaired his health in the acquisition of it, 
or what is still worse, has made shipwreck of a good 
conscience. Anotlicr inherits a fine estate ; but goes 
childless. There we behold a numerous and _ pro- 
mising family of children ; but the wretched parents 
have hardly bread to give them: and here both 
progeny and plenty ; but hatred, and jealousy, and 
strife, banish tranquillity and case. The heart of one 
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child is corrupted through indulgence ; the spirit of 
another is broken by severity. 

Isaac is wealthy, but his eyes are dim, that he 
cannot see. God has given him two sons at once, 
but they are the torment of his life. He is fondly 
partial to Esau; and Esau does every thing in his 
power, to mortify and disoblige his kind and indul- 
gent father. He is unwittingly drawn in to bless 
Jacob, and, the very next breath, he feels himself 
constrained to pronounce sentence of dismission and 
banishment upon him. “ The whole ordering of the 
“ lot is of the Lord,” but “ men themselves cast it 
“ into the lap.” Providence only brings that out, 
which, with our own hands, we first put in. Jacob 
has, by skill and address, forced himself into the 
birthright, and, by subtlety, insinuated himself into 
the blessing. . And how do they sit upon him? 
Very uneasily indeed. Tis father’s house is no 
longer a homme for him. Grasping at more than his 
right, he loses what he already had; eagerly has- 
tening to preferment, without waiting for Provi- 
dence, he puts himself just so much farther back : 
and, atrning at rule and pre-eminence in his father’s 
family, he finds servitude and severity in the house 
of a stranger. If men will carve for themselves, 
they must not charge the consequences of their rash- 
ness and presumption upon God. 

Behold him, then, on his way, pensive and soli- 
tary, without so much as a favourite, faithful dog, 
to accompany and to cheer his wanderings. His 
whole inheritance is the staff in hishand. Now for 
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the first time he knows the heart of a stranger; he 
feels the bitter change from affluence to want, from 
society to solitude, from security and protection, to 
anxiety and danger. More forlorn than Adam ex- 
pelled from Paradise, or than Abraham called from 
his father’s house, he has no gentle mate to partici- 
pate, and to soothe his anxietics and cares. 

The Scripture assigns no reason why Isaac’s heir, 
and Rebekah’s favourite son, the hope of a powerful 
and wealthy family, was dismissed with such slen- 
der provision, wholly unattended, and unprotected 
too, upon a journey, according to the best calcula- 
tions, of about one hundred and fifty Icagues, or 
four hundred and fifty miles, through a country, in 
many places desert and savage, and in others no 
less dangerous from the hostile tribes which inha- 
bited in it, and ranged through it. But the reason, 
though not directly assigned, is plainly hinted at 
in the sixth verse of this chapter, which inferms us 
that Esau knew of this journey, as well as of the 
cause and intention of it. Jacob, thercfure, may 
be supposed to have stolen away seerctly, and with- 
out any retinue, and to have shunned the beaten 
and frequented path to Padan-aram in order-to elude 
the vigilance and resentment of his brother, who, 
he had reason to apprehend, would pursue him to 
take away his life. And besides this, we may justly 
consider both the crrand on which he was sent, name- 
ly to take a wife from an allied and pious family, 
in order to propagate a holy and chosen seed’; and 
the homely, solitary style of his travelling, as a very 
ijlustrious instance of his faith in God, and of obe- 
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dience to the divine will; and this, not in Jacob 
himself only, but in his parents also, who could 
thus trust the sole prop of their hopes, and of the 
promise, to dangers so great, and distresses so cer- 
tain, with no security but what arose from the truth, 
mercy, and faithfulness of God. : 
The uneasy reflections arising from solitude, and 
a gradual removal from’ the scenes of his youthful 
and happy days, must have been greatly embittered 
to him by the consciousness of having brought all 
this anguish upon himsclf; by the keenness of dis- 
appointment, in the very moment when the spirits 
were wound upto their highest tone, through success; 
and by total darkness and uncertainty, witb respect 
to his future fortunes. JTlowever, the cheerfulness 
of hght, the pleasing change and vanety of natural 
objects, as he journeyed on, the ardour and confi- 
dence of youthful blood and spirits, carry him, with 
intrepidity and delight, through the day. But ah! 
what is to become of him now that the sun declines, 
and the shadows of the evening begin to lengthen ? 
Overtaken at once by hunger, and fatigue, and 
darkness, and apprehension, where shall he seek 
shelter, how find repose ¢ Happily, calamity strength- 
ens the soul which it is unable to subdue. The mind, 
forced back upon itself, finds in itself resources 
which it knew not of before, and the man who has 
learned to seck relief in religion, knows where to fly 
in every time of need. The strong hand of necessity 
is upon eur Patriarch: submit he must, and there- 
‘ fore he submits with alacrity. 
And now, behold the heir of Av.aham and of 
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Isaac, without a place where to lay his head; that 
_ head, which maternal tenderness had taken pleasure 
to pillow so softly, and to watch so affectionately. 
‘© He lighted upon a certain place, and tarried there 
all night, because the sun was set: and he took of 
“ the stones of that place, and he put them for his 
‘* pillows, and lay down in that place to sleep.” 

-——‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

“| Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

«“« Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


. SHAKSPEARF. 


Jacob, removed from his earthly parents, is but 
the nearer to his [Icavenly Father: a stranger if 
the waste howling wilderness, he is at home witft 
God: cares perplex his waking théughts, but afff 
gels, in bands, lull his perturbed breast to rest ; they 
guard, and instruct, and bless his slumbering mo- 
ments. Who does not pity Jacob, while the evening 
shades gather, and close, around Ins bead? Who 
does not envy his felicity, when the morning light 
appears, and with it, the recollection of a night 
passed incommunion with God? Jacob sleeps, but 
his heart wakes. What had been most upon his 
mind through the day, continues to occupy and to 
impress his thoughts after his eves are closed. 
Wonderful, awful, pleasing power of God! which, 
in the city and in the field, at home and abroad, 
awake and asleep, moves, directs, governs our bo 
dies and our souls as it wills. What lofty heights is 
the spirit of man capable of attaining! What won- 
ders of nature and of grace is the great God capable 
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‘in Christ Jesus hath abounded towards us in all 
‘ wisdom and prudence,” and who, “ in bringing 
“ many sons unto glory, hath made the Captain of 
‘¢ their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 

And who are they that ascend and descend along 
this mysterious scale? “ He maketh his angels 
‘« spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire.” ‘ Are 
“ they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to mi- 
“‘ nister for them, who shall be heirs of salvation ?” 

If what by Jacob was seen in vision, at Bethel, 
be worthy of our attention, no less memorable arid 
important are the things which he heard. It was 
much to hear a repetition of the covenant of God 
with Abraham and Isaac, his fathers, ratified and 
confirmed to himself. It was much to hear the bless- 
ing, lately pronounced over him by the propheti¢ 
hips of his earthly parent, conveyed to his car by a 
voice infinitely more sacred. It was much to hear 
that the land which he then occupied with bis weary 
limbs, asa wayfaring man, who continueth but fora 
night, should afterwards be given to lim and to his 
seed for a possession. It was much to hcar from 
the mouth of God himself, the blessed assurance of 
protection through his journey, success in his un 
dertaking, and a safe return to his native home. 
It was much to hear of a posterity, innumerable as 
the sand upon the sea shore, and spreading to the 
four winds of Heaven. But the essence of all these 
promises, the joy of al] this joy, was to hear the 
renewed, the reiterated promise, of a seed descend- 
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ing frem him, in whom all the families of the earth 
should be blessed. What could Jacob ask, what 
had God to bestow, more than this? 

Here then the vision ends, and Jacob awakes. 
After the obvious, natural, and we trust Scriptural 
view we have attempted to give you of the subject, 
we shall not abuse your patience so far, as to tres- 
pass upon it by going into a detail of the wild, 
waking dreams of Paraphrasts and Rabbins, and 
pretended interpreters, on this passage of the Sacred 
History. It is of more importance to attend to our 
Patriarch, restored, with the morning light, to the 
perfect use of his rational faculties, and making use 
of the admonitions and consolations of the mght 
season, as a help to picty, and as a stimulus to duty, 
through the day. There was something so singular, 
both in the subject, and external circumstances of 
his dream, that he immediately concluded, and 
justly, that it was from Heaven. And is it not 
strange, that he who felt no horror at the thought 
of laying himself down to sleep, in a desert place, 
under the cloud of night, and alone, should be 
filled with a holy dread, when morning arose, at the 
thought of being surrounded with God. ‘* And he 
‘was afraid, and said, Tow dreadful is this place ! 
< This is none other but the house of God ; and this 
‘‘is the gate of Heaven.” And if the visits of the 
Almighty, as a father and a friend, be thus awful 
even to good men, what must be the visitations of 
his wrath to the ungodly and the sinner ? 

VOL. I. 2A 
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Jacob arises immediately, and erects a monument, 
of such simple materials as the place afforded, to 
the memory of this heavenly vision, which he was 
desirous thus to impress for ever on his heart. The 
difference of the expression, in the eleventh vers@y 
“he took of the stones of the place, and put them 
“¢ for his pillows,” and in the eighteenth, “ he took 
“the séone that he had put for his pillows, and set 
“it up fora pillar, and poured oil upon the top of 
“ it,” has given occasion to one of the Jewish Rab- 
bins, to attempt a reconciliation of the different ex- 
pressions, by a fiction of his own brain. Jacob, he 
says, having chosen out just three stones over night, 
to support his head, found them all joined into one 
the next morning: which he pretends to allege, was 
a signification of the strict and solid union which 
subsisted between God and Jacob. And some later 
interpreters, though aided by the superior light of 
the Gospel dispensation, have been simple enough 
to adopt this fable, and to explain it, some, of the 
ineflable union of the three persons who are the ob- 
ject of our worship; others, of the conjunction of 
the soul, body, and deity in the person of, Jesus 
Christ. 

It appears, that Jacob intended simply to record, 
‘in such characters as his situation afforded, that 
night’s important transaction. He sets up the stone 
er stones upon which his head had reposed, when 
visited with the visions of the Almighty, in the 

ggorm of a rustic pillar, and solemnly anoints, and 
iethereby consecrates it, to the honour of God, by 
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the name of Bethel, that is, “ the house of God ;” 
and over it, thus dedicated, he afresh, and volun- 
tarily, enters into covenant with God, obliging 
himself by a solemn vow to acknowledge and wor. 
ship none but him; committing himself, with filial 
confidence, to the protection of his gracious Provi- 
dence; trusting the time and manner of his return 
to the care of infinite wisdom; promising ever to 
consider this monumental pillar as an altar sacred to 
the service of God; and binding himself, by an 
explicit declaration, to devote the tenth part of what- 
ever he should, through the divine blessing, acquire, 
to pious uses. By the way, the oil wherewith he 
consecrated his pillar was undoubtedly part of the 
slender provision which he had made for his jour- 
ney; and, indeed, a little bread and oil was all he 
could possibly carry with him; but of that little he 
cheerfully spares a portion for the purposes of rell- 
gion: for a truly pious soul must possess little in- 
deed, if it bestow nothing, when charity, mercy, or 
devotion give the call. 

With what cheerfulness does he now prosecute his 
journey > What a change of condition is produced 
in one short night! When “ the heart is established 
“ by grace,” difficult things become easy, “ the valley 
“is exalted, and the hill laid low, the crooked be- 
*“ comes straight, and the rough places plain.” No- 
thing that the Sacred Historian deemed worthy of 
recording, occurred, during the remainder of this 
pilgrimage. Jacob, at length, arrived in the land 
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of the people of “the East; and now, no doubt, he 
flatters himsclf that all hts troubles and mortiftca- 
tions are at an end. His grandfather's servarit, 
Eleazer, had been happy enough to finish a@ trar- 
triage treaty for his master's son m a few hours’ 
conversation ; surely then the hcir of the same fa- 
mily may be equally suecessful when making per- 
sonal application for himself. Ah, blmd to fu- 
turity ! strange, unaccountable difference, in the di- 
vine conduet towards different persons! Jacob 
must earn that by long fourteen years’ servitude, 
which Abraham’s servant was so successful as to 
accomplish in the pronouncing of almost as many 
words. 

But here we must make another pause, and leave 
the next scene of Jacob’s life, and the sequel of it, 
to ancther Lecture; but we must no longer deter 
the beginning, at least, of that parallel, which 1s 
one object among others, if not the chief, in these 
exercises. 

Jacob is destined of Providence to power and 
precedency before he was born. Jesus is declared 
the Son of God, and the heir of all things, by the 
angel who announced lis miraculous conception 
and birth to his Virgin Mother. Jacob, the last in 
order of nature, but first in the election of grace, 
prefigures Him, who, appearing at the end of the 
world, is nevertheless “ the first-born among many 
“brethren.” Jacob, hated and persecuted of his 
- brother, is an obvious type of Him who was to 
come, “ despised and -rejeeted of nien ;” crucified 
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and slain by the impious and disnatural hands of 
those who were his bonc aad his flesh. Jacob, dis- 
missed with blessings by his father from Beersheba, 
polats out to us Jesus leaving Lleaven’s glory, and 
the bosom’ of the Father, in compliance with the 
eternal deeree, to become a wandercr in our world ; 
“a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” 
The object of Jacob’s journey and of Christ’s is one 
and the same. Jacob to procure for himself a be- 
lieving spouse, to becoine the fruitful mother of an 
elect offspring ; Jcsus to purchase for himself, at the 
price of his own blood, “ the church, which is his 
“ body, to espouse it to himself as a chaste bride,” 
united to him in everlasting bands of interest and 
affection. Jacob, deserted and solitary in the plain 
of Bethel, is a shadow of Christ forsaken of all in 
the wilderness of this world, yet not ‘ alone, but 
“his Heavenly Father always with him.” The vi- 
sion of the ladder has already spoken for itself. 
What, then, remains but to add, Jacob’s covenant, 
consecration, and vow, are so many different repre- 
sentations of Christ’s covenant of redemption; lis 
unction by the Spirit to the execution of his high 
othce ; and not the tithe, but the whole, of his vast 
and glorious acquisition rendered unto God even 
the Father: when the kingdom is finally delivered 
up to him, for whom arc all things, and by whom 
are all things, “that God may be all mal.” I add 
no more, but my most fervent prayers to Almighty 
God, that by night and by day, alone and in so- 
ciety, when you sleep and when you wake, in pros- 
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perity and in adversity, you may be still with God ; 
and that “the Almighty may be your refuge, 
“ the Most High your habitation,” and “ under- 


‘neath and around you the everlasting arms.” 
Amen. 
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LECTURE XXV. 


GENESIS XXIX. 20. 


And Jacob served seven years for Rachel: and they seemed unto 
him but a few days, for the love he had to her. 


THE great Author of our nature has wisely and 
wonderfully adapted the various objects which suc- 
cessively solicit our attention, and which engage our 
pursuit, to the different periods of our life, the dif- 
ferent and successive affections of our heart, the 
aifferent stations which we have to occupy, and the 
duties which we are bound to perform. Human 
‘life, in so far as nature predominates over it, does 
not consist of violent and sudden transitions, but of 
calm, gentle, imperceptible changes: like the gra- 
dual progress of the day, from the morning dawn to 
meridian splendour ; and thence gradually back again, 
to the glimmering twilight of the evening, and the 
shades of night. We emerge not at once from in- 
fancy into manhood ; we sink not in amoment from 
manhood into old age. We grow, and we decline, 
without perceiving any alteration. Betwixt the gid- 
diness and inconsideration of childhood, and the. 
serious cares and employments of mature age, there 
is a middle, and an important stage of life, which 
connects the two; and there is a passion happily 
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adapted to it, which contains and unites the spirit 
of both; a passion which blends the vivacity and 
impetuosity of the boy, with the gravity and thought- 
fulness of the man; that noble and generous passion, 
which the great God has implanted in our nature, 
to attract, unite, and bless mankind; and which, 
therefore, the pen of inspiration has not disdained, 
in its own inimitable manner, to delineate. It was 
this passion, which speedily compensated to Jacob 
the loss of lis father’s house, and the pains of a te- 
dious journey ; which sweetened and shortened seven 
long years of hard and mortifyiig servitude ; but 
which, at the same time, anticipated both the cares 
and the delights of future life. 

Jacob,. cheered and supported by the recollection 
of his vision at Bethel, and animated with the hope 
of ahappy meeting with his friends and relations at 
Padan-aram, gocs on his way, Tejoicing ; and guided,» 
protected, and sustained by an indulgent Providence, 
he arrives in safety. It was that simple, innocent, 
_and happy age of the world, when the chief occu- 
pations and enjoyments of human nature were 
seen in the shepherd’s life; while as yet gold had 
not settled the price of every other production of 
the natural world, nor determined the importance 
of all intellectual endowments; while as yet com- 
merce had not opened her ten thousand channels of 
luxury, to enervate, corrupt, and destroy mankind.. 
se conversation, with the shepherds of Haran, 

st always afford exqtisite delight to those, whose 
« tast, undebauched’ by the frippery of modern man- 
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ners, and the affectation of ceremony and compli- 
ment, can relish the honest simplicity of nature, 
and the genuine expression of unaffected, unsophis- 
ticated kindness and benevolence, From them he 
has the pleasure of hearing that his kinsman Laban 
lived in the neighbourhood, and was in health ; and 
that his fens Rachel was every moment expected 
to come to the watering place, with her father’s flock. 
While they are yet speaking, Rachel, beautiful as 
the opening spring, and innocent as the lambs which 
she tended, draws nigh with her fleecy charge. 
With what admirable ‘propriety and skill, do the 
Holy Scriptures represent the most distinguished, 
exalted, and amiable female characters, engaged in 
virtuous, humble, useful employments ! Sarah, 


baking cakes upon the hearth, for the entertainment 
of her husband’s guests; Rebekah, drawing water 


for the daily use of her brother’s family, and for the 
refreshment of the. ‘weary traveller; and Rachel, 
feeding her father’s sheep. O that ye knew, young 
female friends, wherein your true dignity, value, and 
importance consisted! Even in being, what God 
from the beginning intended you to be, “ an help 
*“ meet for man;” not the mere instrument of his 
pleasure, nor the silly idol of his adoration. _4¢ 
Jacob, with the ardor natural toa manly spirit, and 
the zeal of an affectionate relation, runs up to salute, 
and to assist his fair kinswomen. Little offices of 
civility are the natural expression of a good and 
honest heart; they often suggest the first sentiments 
of love, beth te those. who confer, and to those who 
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recetve them; and they keep love alive after it is 
kindled. The meeting of that day, and Jacob's. 
natural, easy, officious gallantry, in relieving Rachel,. 
on their very first rencounter, of he heaviest part of 
her pastoral task, inspired, no doubt, emotions very 
different from those which the mere force of blood. 
produces ; and were recollected by both, with in... 
expressible satisfaction, many atime afterward. And 
little do we know of the female heart, if it would 
not much rather be wooed with the attentions and 
assiduities of an agreeable man, than by the prudent 
and disgusting formalities of settlements, and deeds, 
and reversions. Rebekah was courted by proxy, 
with presents and promises; Rachel is addressed by 
her destined husband in person, with the looks, and 
the language, and the service of love. Betwixt the 
union of Isaac and Rebekah, that match of interest 
and prudence, no obstacle, except the trifling dis- 
tance of place, interposed; but many difficulties 
occurred to retard, to prevent, and to mar the 
union of Jacob and Rachel, founded in esteem, and 
prompted by affection. They become insensibly at- 
tached to each other. For love does not give the 
first. warning of his approach, to the parties them- 
sclvatmy.;d3ut it did not long escape the penetrating, 
selfish eye of the crafty father and uncle; who, from 
the moment he observes this growing passion in his 
nephew and daughter, casts about how best to con. 
vert it to-his own advantage. 

‘Jacob had frankly told him the whole of his si- 
,, tugggon, and laid open .to,bim all bis heart; that 
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he had, indeed, purchased the bgiiight, and eb- 
tained the prophetic blessing, Bf t that, through 
fear of his brother, he had been constrained to flee 
from home, and to seek protection in Syria. This 
was by no means a situation likely to engage the at- 
tention, and to procure the kindness, of a worldly 
mind. An empty, nominal birth-right, and a bless- 
ing which promised only distant wealth, were very 
slender possessions in the eyes of covetous Laban. 
He could not help comparing the splendid retinue 
of Eleazer, seeking a wife for his master’s son, with 
| b, come a courting 











the simple appearance q@iiigac 
to his family, with only If I ren 
he finds it greatly to the disaton 
But it is the interest of avarice to put on, at Icast, 
the appearance of that justice which it secretly 
dreads and hates, if not of that generosity which it 
despises. Jacob had, unsolicited, and without a 
stipulation, hitherto rendered Laban his best ser- ° 
vices for nothing: indeed he was thinking of but 
one object in the world; namely, how to render 
himself agreeable to his amiable cousin. _When, 
therefore, Laban, who must cféarfy have foreseen 
the answer, under an affected regard to the interest 
of his relation, inquires into, and proposes: théton- 
dition of his future services, Jacob without he- 
sitation proposes marriage with his younger daugh- 
ter. And having no marriage portion to give the 
father, as the custom of the times and of the coun- 
try required, he offers, as an equivalent, seven years’ 
personal servitude and labour. What is logs of ease, 


in his hand; and 
ntage of the latter. 
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loss of liberty, dyes of life, to love? When I behold 
Jacob, at such a price, ready and happy to pur- 
chase the object of bis affection, whether shall I 
pity or contemn tlie cold, timid, selfish hearts of 
the young inen of the present generation, who per- 
sist in the neglect of nature’s clearest, plaincst law, 
from I know not what pretended reasons of caution 
and wisdom, which would fain pass for virtue, but 
are in reality the offspring of pride and luxury, pu- 
sillanimity and self-love. 
The proposal is no sooner made than accepted, 

and Laban has the sggugiii/ion er at once betrothing 
Me oac’s son and heir, and of 







his daughter to we | 
securing for himself He present emolument of Ja- 
cob's labour, care, and fidelity, for seven good years. 
Thus, the rights of humanity, the laws of hospitality, 
and the tics of blood, are all made basely to truckle 
to the most sordid and detestable of all human pas- 
sions; and the free-born grandsou.of Abraham sinks 
into abject servitude, the worst of all servitude, sub- 
jection to a near relation. 

But as every blessing of life has its corresponding 
inconvenience, so every evil has its antidote ; Jacob 
is contented and happy, while lis pains and fatigue 
ure alleviated by the conversation of his beloved 
Rachel ; and whiat is it to him, that the stern, dis- 
contented father frowns and chides, so long as the 
beautiful daughter reccives hin with complacency 
and smiles. He bears with patience and cheerfal- 
ites the ardour of the meridian sun, and the cold 


lling damps of the evening, in the hopes of that 
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blest hour, when tender sympathy shall soothe his 
dtstresses, and every uneasiness be lulled to rest in 
the bosom of love. In this sweet commerce, the 
years of slavcry glide imperceptibly away, and 
what absence would have rendered insupportably 
long, the presence of the beloved object has short- 
ened into the appearance of a few days. Such 1s 
the inconceivable charm of virtuous love. “ Jacob 
“ served seven years for Rachel; and they seemed 
“unto him but a few days, for the love he had 
“ to her.” 

Jacob having faithfully fulfilled his part of the 
covenant, now calls on Laban to fulfil what was in- 
cumbent upon him. The better to conceal the fraud 
which he was meditating, he feigns comphance ; 
and unsuspecting Jacob is amused with all the usual 
apparatus of a marriage feast. According to the 
custom of those eastern nations, the bride was con- 
ducted to the bed of her husband, with silence, in 
darkness, and covered from head to foot witha veil; 
circumstances, all of thei, favourable to the wicked, 
selfish plan which Laban had formed, to detain his 
son-in-law longer in his service. Ucah is accord- 
ingly substituted in room of her sister. And he, 
who, by subtlety and falschood, stole away the bless- 
mg intended for his brother, is punished for his 
deceit, by finding a Leah where he expected a Ra- 
chel. We who employed undue advantage to arrive 
at the nght of the first-born, has undue advantage 
taken of him, in having the first-born put in the 
place of the younger. He who edald practise vipon 
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a father’s blindness, though to obtain a laudable 
end, is, in his turn, practised upon by a father, em- 
ploying the cover of night to accomplish a very 
unwarrantable purpose. Laban was base, treacher- 
ous, and wicked; but Heaven is wise, 4nd holy, and 
just. Let the man who dares to think of doing 
evil, in the hope that good may come, look at Jacob 
aud tremble. The shame, vexation, and distress of- 
such a disappointment, are more easily imagined 
than described. And what are all the votaries of 
sinful pleasure preparing for themselves ¢ They are 
treasuring up shame and sorrow, when the delirium 
of passion is over, and the returning light of reason 
awakens them to reflection and remorse: they 
thought it ‘“‘ to be Rachel, but in the morning, be- 
*¢ hold it was Leah.” . 

The next day, as may well be supposed, exhi- 
bited a scene of no pleasing kind: expostulation, 
upbraiding, and reproach. Laban, as avarice sel- 
dom chooses to avow its real motives, endeavours to 
justify his treachery and breach of faith, by a pre- 
tended regard for the laws and manners of his coun- 
try, which permitted not the younger to be given 
in marriage before the first-born. An honest man 
would have given this information when the bargain 
was first proposed ; it was an insult, not an indem- 
nification, to produce it now. What will not this 
base passion make a man do? To deceive the unsus- 
pecting and unwary; to oppress the weak; to 
practise upon the stranger, are among its simpler 
and more custogsery operations. Behold it leading 
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a father to by what name shall I call it?— 
prostitute his own. daughter. If there be a crime 
blacker than another ; if Satan! there be a purpose 
thou wouldest accomplish, which modesty shudders 
to think of, which the hand trembles to perpetrate, 
from which the conscience in horror recoils; infuse 
into some dark heart the demon of covetousness, the 
dove of money: place gain in one eye; prostitution 
and parricide in the other,—and the work of hell 
is done. 

Mark how easy and flexible the conscience of a 
miscr is. Let interest blow the gale, from whatever 
quarter it be, and lo, with the rapidity of thought, 
the understanding and conscience of the covetous 
wretch are veered round with it. The man who last 
night shuddered at the thought of violating a foolish 
and absurd fashion of the country, is not ashamed, 





the very next morning, to propose polygamy and 
incest ; and to make his own children the instru- 
ments of them. Whence this strange inconsist- 
ency? It was for his advantage to adhere to the cus- 
tom of the country, and to dispense with the laws 
of God and nature. What does it concern him that 
disorder and distress are introduced ifto his daugh- 
- ter’s family, so long as it can any how redound to 
his private benefit? If another have any thing Itke 
a weak side, avarice is quick-sighted as the eagle to 
discern it, and not more penetrating to discover, 
than dexterous to convert it to its own advantage. 
Unfortunately Jacob’s infirmity was clear as the 
sun at noon. Hig unextinguished, unabated passion 
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for Rachel was well known to her rapacious father; 
who had, with a joy which the worldly mind alone 
can feel, secn his flocks multiply, and his wealth 
increase under Jacob’s care. Unsatisfied awd in- 
satiable, he builds upon this well-known attach- 
ment the project of a farther continuation of Jacob’s 
servitude, with all its accumulation of riches and 
consequence. ‘Ihe proposal which avarice made’ 
without a blush, love accepted with perhaps too 
much precipitation. We are not framing an apo- 
logy for Jacob’s conduct, but delivering the features 
of his character, and the lines of bis history, from 
the Sacred Record. But this much we may venture’ 
to affirm, that Jacob, left to himeelf, and to the 
honest workings of a heart inspired by the love of 
an estimable object, would never have thought of a 
plurality of wives;much less of assuming the sister 
of his beloved Rachel, to be her rival in his affee- 
tions. It does not appear, that the solemnization 
of Jacob’s marriage with Rachel was deferred til 
the expiration of the second term of seven years. 
Provided Laban got sufficient security for perform- 
‘ance of the agreement, it was indifferent to him, 
when his son-in-law got possession of the bride. It 
is probable, therefore, that he gave way immediately 
to’ SJacob’s wishes; and the more so, that his busi- 
ness was likely to be executed with greater fidelity 
_and zeal, by a servant and son gratified, indulged, 
and obliged, than by one soured by disappoimt- 
ment, dissatisfied and irritated by unkindness and 
deceit. Behold then Jacob, at length, at the sum- 
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mit of his hopes and desires. After much delay, 
through many difficulties, which have strengthened, 
not extinguished affection, Rachel is at last ‘his wife. 
But alas, human life admits not of perfect bliss! 
The seeds of jealousy and strife are already sown 
in Jacob’s family. -The wife who enjoyed the 
largest share: of the husband’s affection is doomed 
to sterility ; the less beloved is blessed with chil- 
dren. Thus, a wise and gracious Providence, by 
setting one thing against another, preserves the pros- 
perous from pride and insolence, and the wretched 
from despair. ‘Twenty years did Isaac and Rebekah 
live in wedlock without a child, though the inherit- 
ance and succession of all Abraham’s wealth and 
prospects depended upon it; whereas the family of 
Jacob, a simple shepherd, earning his subsistence by 
the sweat of his brow, the servant of another man, 
is built up, and increases apace. ‘The good things 
of life seem, to the superficial and discontented, 
to be unequally divided; but there is no balance so 
exact as that in which all conditions and all events 
are weighed. The great Governor of the world does 
not indeed conform himself, in the dispensations of 
his Providence, to the misconceptions and prejudices 
of short-sighted erring men; but he is affording ig- 
norant erring men, if they will but be attentive, 
perpetual cause to adore and to admire his wisdom 
and justice, his mercy and faithfulness. Leah bears 
to Jacob, as fast as the course of nature permitted, 
four sons one after another; and, what is remarkable, ®, 
VOL, I. ,.. 2B ae 
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not.oaly. is the kated wife first henoured with being 
a mother, but with being the-mother of the, two 
tribes whto .were destined to the priesthood, and to 
royal dignity; nay the mother, remotely, of: the 
chosen seed; “a dignity to which eygry mother, since 
the first dawning of the promise, aspired. 
The fruitfulness of her sister violently excites 
Rachel’s envy. The partiality of Jacob to her, 
“and all! his profusion of tenderness avail. her nothing. 
' She is unable to suppress her chagrin and mortifi- 
cation: and, in the bitterness of her heart, forgets 
both the respect which she owed to her husband, 
and the submission which she ought to have paid to 
the will of God. “ And she said unto Jacob, Give 
‘© me children, or else I die.” How odious, how 
pitiable are the sentiments, the looks, and the lan- 
guage of passion, to the calm and dispassionate ; 
nay to the person himself, when the fit 1s over, and 
passion has spent itself? “ And Jacob’s anger was 
‘kindled against Rachel: and he said, Am I in 
“© God’s stead, who hath withheld from thee the 
“ fruit of the womb?” What! and can the anger of 
Jacob be kindled against his Rachel, his first, his 
only love; to obtain whom he had cheerfully served 
fourteen years? My female hearers, presume not too 
fay on the fondness of the men who love you. Be 
calm, be moderate, be unassuming, be reasonable, 
and be every thing. Be arrogant, impctuous, self- 
sufficient, imperious, unreasonable; and ye sink into 
nothing. I tremble to think of the dreadful lengths ~ 
to which a woman will go, to gratify her own spleen, 
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and to mortify a rival. Jn truth she geages to be a 


female, where certain feminine points are to be car- 
ried; and the leading, distinguish pa characteristics 
of the sex are lost and sunk in the feelings of the 
_ individual. What! the jealons, envious Rachel, 
who found her beloved husband had already one 
wife too many, to think of throwing another into 
-his bosom! But her too happy sister and rival is to 
be mortified ; and she cares not what pangs it may 
cost her own heart. O my friends, you are your- 
selves the framers of your own fortunes. Be your- 
selves, and you may depend on the other sex. But 
if you quit the ground on which God and nature 
have placed woman, you are indeed to be pitied. If 
one might venture to hazard an opinion, not alto- 
gether unwarranted by the History, and which I 
am convinced to be well founded—You much 
oftener lose your object by eagerness, than by in- 
attention. You may now and then succeed by ad- 
dress, or vehemence, or force; but you will succeed. 
more certainly, and much more pleasantly, with God 
and with man, by meckness,: and gentleness, and 
submission. 7 

Thus was Jacob most gricvously wounded there, 
where he was most vulnerable; most violently dis- 
turbed there, where he promised himself perfect re- 
pose. Thus our heaviest crosses arise out of our 
dearest comforts; and the pursuits of “ vanity,” 
issue in “ vexation of spirit.” Thus all things 
conspire to give full assurance to the children of 
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men, “ that this is not their rest ;” and all things 
invite them to seek “ another country, that is an 
©‘ heavenly,” where “ there shall be no more death, 
« neither sorrow, nor crying, nor,pain,” and “ God 
* shall wipe away all tears from théir eyes,” 
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LECTURE XXVI. 


GENESIS XXX. 25—80. 


And it came to pass, when Rachel had borne Joseph, that Jacob 
said unto Laban, Send me away, that I may go unto mine 
own place, and to my country. Give me my wives and my 
children, for whom I have served thee, and let me go; for 
thou knowest my service which I have done thee. And 
Laban said unto him, I pray thee, if I have found favour 
in thine eyes, tarry; for I have learned by experience, that 
the Lord hath blessed me for thy sake. And he said, Ap- 
point me thy wages, and I will give it. And he said unto 
him, Thou knowest how I have served thee, and how thy 
cattle was with me. For it was little which thou hadst be- 
fore I came, and it is now increased unto a multitude; and 
the Lord hath blessed, thee since my coming: and now, 
when shall I provide for mine own house also? 


THERE is no subject of contemplation more 
pleasing, more instructive, more composing to the 
mind, than the wisdom and goodness of the divine 
Providence, in adapting and adjusting, with such 
consummate skill, the understanding, the disposi- 
tions, and the exertions of men, to their various 
and successive situations, relations, employments, 
and fortunes. What so feeble, so helpless, so ne- 
cessitous as a néw-born infant? But its proper 

aliment has accompanied it into the world; its first | 
cry has awakened ten thousand fond affections in 
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oie, who at the hazard of her life brought it forth, 
and at the hazard of her life is ready to preserve it. 
What so giddy, rash, inconsiderate, as youth? but 
the father is proportionably thoughtful, ‘serious, and 
attentive. Man, of all animals, stands longest in | 
need of ‘support and protection, therefore natural 
affection in man is more intelligent, and of greater 
duration than in any other creature. Fnstinct and 
reason unite their force in aid of the lengthened in- 
fancy and childhood of the human race. Parents 
often, ahd perhaps unjustly, complain, that their 
care and tenderness meet not with reciprocal returns 
of attachment and affection from their children ; 
not considering that this current sets continually 
downward; and that the love which we bear to our 
offspring, nature has intended they should repay, 
not to ts, but to their offspring. Do our children 
grieve and vex us-with their levity, and thoughtless- 
ness, and folly > ‘Let us have a Jittlé patience: by 
and by, they will become fathers and mothers; and 
then will they be cured of what now gives us so much 
uneasiness; and then will they be grieved, vexed, and 
mortified in their turn. | 
_ The anxieties which Jacob’s dissension with is 
brother occasioned to their fond parents, are now 
- $hickening upon his own head. In the immediately 
preceding ‘period of his life, we saw the honest shep- 
herd following his, simple employment with cheer- 
futness and j joy ; drinking delicious draughts of love 
from the approving eyes of his amiable shepherdess ; 
and beguiling the tedious months of servitude in 
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converse with his Rachel, and with the prospect of 
that bright hour which was to crown his hopes, and 
to reward all. his toil. But these soft moments have 
" passed away and vanished like a dream ; their ‘flight 
was not perceived; their value is understood and 
prized, but not till after they are gone. The cares, 
and troubles, and apprehensions of .a father now 
occupy his mind; jealousy and strife disturb his 
repose. 

To what purpose iuleiply elaborate argumenits 
against the practice of polygamy ? Look into the 
wretched disorder and discord of those families 
‘which have been built upon that unnatural system, 
and be assured that it is not from Him who loves the 
children of men, and all whose institutions aim at 
making them happy. The rival sisters, rather than 
not mortify each other, voluntarily mortify and de- 
grade themselves, by raising their handmaids to a 
participation of their husband’s bed. Envy and re- 


venge, if they can but hurt an adversary, regard @ 


not the wounds which they inflict at home. Un- 
happy Jacob! What heart but bleeds for him? His 
time, and labour, and strength at the disposal of a 


selfish, hard-hearted, insatiable ‘father-in-law; his | 


very person and affections insolently settled, dispos- 
ed of, and transferred, at the pleasure of two jealous, 
wrangling sisters; a family risimg and increasing 
upon him, without the power or means of making eny 
provisionfor it! the mind of his beloved Rachel >Whom 
he had earned at the hard price of fourteen yéars’ 


painful service, soured and chagrined by the want 
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of ome blessing ; the labours of the field through the 
day not relieved at night by the tenderness of sym- 
. pathy and love, but embittered and aggravated by 
womanish altercation and strife. What could have 
supported him but religion. 

Leah kas, at various intervals, borne Jacob six 
sons and a daughter, and Rachel’s grief and despair 
are at their height, when God, whose counsels move 
not nor stand still, in complaisance to our desires or 
caprices, thinks meet to remove her sorrow and her 
reproach ; and she becomes the. joyful mother of a 
son. What ingenious pains the silly mothers take, 
to perpetuate the memory of their jealous sentiments 
and contentions, in the names which they impose 
upon their children; impiously presuming to drag 
in Providence as a party to their quarrel; foolishly 
and wickedly transmitting their contemptible hatred 
and animosity to the disturbance and distress of 
their posterity, and madly sowing the sceds of a 
‘plague which might one day break out and consume 
them ! O how different the jealous spirit which at 
first dictated the names of the twelve heads of the 
tribes of Isracl, from that prophetic Spirit which 
foresaw and predicted, their future characters and 
situations, as it breathed from the hps of their dying 
father ; and how different from the mind of God, 
who was thus employing female spleen and passion to 
declare his own purposes and designs. 

About the time of Joseph’s birth, it would appear, | 
‘the term of Jacob's servitude had expired. He now, 
‘rrefore, naturally thinks of the home which he 
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had, left so long before, and of the obligations which 


he lay under to exert himself for the maintenance. 
and provision of his numerous family. He, accord- 
ingly, modestly applies to Laban for his dismission. 
That greedy kinsman, well aware of the advantages 
which had accrued to him from Jacob's diligence, 
fidelity, and zeal, expresses much regret on hear- 
ing this proposal. But it is not regret at the thought 
of parting with his daughters and his grand-chil- 
dren; it is not the tender concern of bidding a 
long farewell to a near relation and faithful servant; 
no, itis regret at losing an instrument of gain: itis 
the sorrow of a man who loves only himself. 
Hitherto the profits of Jacob’s industry had been 
wholly his uncle’s. He had most ungenerously 
taken advantage of his nephew’s passion for his 
daughter, to reduce him to the condition of a mere 
drudge, for his own interest. From a sense of shame, 
as well as a regard to interest, he is at length con- 
strained to consent to Jacob's sharing the fruits of his - 
own labour with him. Laban’s craftiness had proved 
too bard for Jacob’s candour and integrity ; but the 
wisdom of Ileaven, at last, proves more than a match 
for even the cunning of a Laban. Jacob, whether 
prompted from above, orinstructed by natural sagaeity 
aided by expérience, proposes as his hire such a part 
of the flocks which he fed as should be in future pro- 
duced of acertain description, “ the ring-streaked, 
speckled, and spotted,” —which were so few in num- 
ber, that they might rather be reckoned the sportings, 
than the regular productions of nature., Laban acquiese . 
- ees without hesitation in this proposal : wondering in 
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hiniself, no doubt, that Jacob shouldbe sosiniple as 
. to take jit. An entire separation'is accordingly made, | 
without delay, between tle cattle of the description 
_ stipulated, and the rest of theflock. "Phey are renrov- 
ed, to prevent all occasion of suspicion and complaint, 
_ to the distance of three days’ journey ; and are deliver- 
ed into the custody of Laban’s sons, men too like 
their father to throw any thing into Jacob’s scale; 
either through good-will, neglect, or -carelessness. 
Jacob continues to tend the remainder of the flocks, 
pure from all mixture, and they were by far. the 
greatest part of the stock, for his father-in-law. 
The -device which he employed, and which seems 
‘to have been suggested to him in a dream, is well 
‘known to all who read the Scriptures. It has been 
disputed whether the success of it, was in the or- 
dinary coarse of natural cause and effect ; or was 
entirely produced by a miraculous interposition in 
favour of our Patriarch. Indeed there seems, in it, 
much both of the one and of the other. That the 
female, in the moment of conception, should be 
more than. usually susceptible of strong and extra- 
ordinary impreegiéns, and capable of transmitting 
that impression to her young, SO as clearly to mark - 
and distinguish it, is too fully proved by experience 
_ to be denied. But this happens too seldom in theusual 
walk of nature, to permit us to suppose that the ex- 
traordinary increase of Jacob’s cattle was inthe mere. 
_ current of things, aided a little by human sagacity 
~ and skill. . That one lamb or kid should be marked 
‘with ‘ the streaks of the poplar, ‘hasel, and chesnut 
. rods,” or that one, here and there, through the flock, 
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should be thus distinguished, we'can easily believe 
td happen without a miracle. Bat that the great 
bulk of the young should: bear this signature ; ‘that, 
dccording as the impressing object was exhibited or 
withdrawn, the dams should conceive uniformly 
and correspondently, is on no principle of nature or, 
of art ta be accounted for. . The finger'of God is, 
therefore, to be seen and acknowledged in it. ‘Thus 
was the condition of Jacob speedily and wonderfalty 
changed to the better: “and the man 4ncreased ex- 
‘* ceedingly, and had much cattle, and maid-servants, 
‘and men-servants, and camels, and asses.” And 
thus the world is instructed, that he who fears and 
follows God will, sooner or later, find his reward. 
But it seems determined of Providence that Jacob 
should never find a place of rest. Lately he was 
poor and dependant, and thence anxious in his own 
mind, and liable to insult, and unkindness, and 
oppression from others: now he is rich and pros- 
perous, and thence exposed to hatred and envy : 
and envy, like a plague, or a torrent, sweeps every 
thing before it. We may easrly ¢oneeive with what 
watchful jealousy Jacob’s carrige.and his charge 
were observed by such men as Laban and-:his sons. 
. With what astgnishment and indignation did they 
see the best and most beautiful of the ewes and she- 
goats bringing forth nothing but “speckled and 
<< spotted !” Their rage and discontent are, for awhile, 


expressed by sullén looks and secret murmurs only; - 


at length they become too violent to be suppressed, 
‘and break forth into open scurrility and abuse. The 
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tongue of the gloomy father indeed says nothing ; 
what can he say? But his ayerted looks, his glaring, 
dissatisfied, indignant eyes, fully declare the anguish 
that preys upon his heart. One is malicious enough 
to enjoy it. It gives pleasure to see the’ envious 
man goaded and stung by the lashes and snakes of 
his own dark, empoisoned conscience, because it is 
a pleasure to see mankind happy. It gives one 
pleasure to see the generous rival of a sordid miser 
surpassing him in wealth, eclipsing him in estima- 
tion and success ; galling him, by his prosperity and 
liberality. = 
Jacob, however, is unable to stand before envy, 
and judging it better for all parties that they should 
separate, in order to save himself the distress of en- 
countering the bitter words and sour looks of un- 
kind relations, and to spare them the misery of 
witnessing his growing prosperity, he proposes to 
return to his aged kind parents, from whom he 
was certain of meeting witha cordially affectionate 
reception. The dialogue which passed between 
Jacob and his wives up6én this occasion, Gen. xxx}. 
4—16, lets us deeper into the distresses and dis- 
comforts of lis present condition, and exhibits the 
picture of a covetous man in sfill liyelier, but there- 
fore the more odious, colours. From it we learn 
that the sordid father, not contented with exacting 
of his son-in-law the rigorous performance of his 
hard bargain, according to the rules of strict justice ; 
and the justice of a miser is stern, unfeeling, and 
severe indeed, frequently had recourse to trick and 
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chicane, in order to over-reach and defraud him. 
No fidelity could please; no submission mollity, no 
attachment subdue, no tie of justice bind, no call 
of nature awaken his impenetrable selfish heart. 
** Ye know that with all my power I have served 
‘‘ your father. And your father hath deceived me, 
“and changed my wages ten times, but God suf- 
“ fered him not to hurt me.” “And Rachel and 
“ Leah answered and said unto him, Is there yet 
‘© any portion or inheritance for us in our father’s 
‘house: Are we not counted of him as strangers ? 
‘¢ For he bath sold us, and hath quite devoured also 
‘our money.” Whom do men commonly cherish 
and love with peculiar tenderness? Their daughters 
and grand-children. For whom do men usually save 
and gain, and lay up in store: For their daughters 
and grand-children. But behold a father who has 
sold his daughters for hire, who treats them as 
strangers to his blood, defrauds them of their un- 
doubted right; behold a grand-father taking plea- 
sure, not in the mnocent prattle, not in the dawn- 
ing genius, not in the increasing stature of the 
young ones descended from his own loins; not in 
smoothing for them the rugged path of life, not in 
‘extending and brightening their prospects, not in 
rearing and establishing their fortunes ; but in di- 
verting the streams of their subsistence, but in grasp- 
ing to himself the hard-earned fruits of their father’s 
industry, but in undermining, counteracting, des- 


troying. their interest and their he How happy 
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is it for the world that this vile passion is neither 
pani nor omnipotent ! 

' God is, in despite of Laban, fulfilling to Jacob 
the covenant and promise ratified at Bethel. Jacab 
had stipulated but moderate things for himself, 
“ bread to eat, and raiment to put on,” whilst he 
was from home, and a peaceable and safe return 
o his father’s house; and lo! an indulgent Provi- 
dence has far exceeded his expectations, and 
even his desires. But if he be increased he is also 
encumbered; if hus stock be larger, so is also his care: 
Have his comféfts multiplied? he is but the more 
vulnerable. A retinue consisting of two wiyes and 
as many concubines, of twelve children, the eldest 
but thirteen years old and the youngest under seven, 
of the servants necessary to a family so numerous, of 
alive stock so extensive to be removed, and of the 
attendants absolutely needful for that purpose; a 
family such as this was in a condition very unfavaura- 
ble to the journey which they are about to under- 
take, especially, lable as they were to be pursued 
and overtaken, by incensed Laban, of intercepted 
and cut off on the way, by the equally incensed 
Iisau. But Jacob is following the direction of 
Heaven, and therefore he preceeds with humble 
confidence. What a destroyer of human comfort is 
wealth, that yniversal object of pursuit ? See, it has 
alienated the affections of one man from his own | 
family ; it has driven another to flee from him as an 
enemy —- had once sought unto as a friend, 
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In. one shape or another. this-evil affection, I am 
‘afraid, is at the bottom of most of the ills which we 
do, and of most of the ills which we suffer. Jacob 
having communicated his intention to his family, 
and obtained their hearty concurrence, takes adyan- 
tage of Laban’s occupation in the business of his 
sheep shearing, to move homewards; and he has 
the felicity of gaining three days’ journey, before the 
news of his flight has reached the uncle. But en- 
cumbered as he was, this is only a slight advantage, 
if a pursuit were attempted ; and he must be indebt- 
ed for his safety, after all, t& the protection of that 
God whom he was following, and not to his own 
wisdom, foresight, speed, or force. 

Jacob, undoubtedly, was scrupulously careful to 
remove nothing but what was, by a clear and un- 
doubted title, his own. He who had, repeatedly 
and patiently, submitted to imposition and oppres- 
sion, for the sake of quietness, was not likely to pro- 
voke enmity and justify vengeance, by robbery and 
plunder, But Rachel, in what view and for what 
reason it ™ not easy to determine, has “ stolen 
“¢ away the images which were her father’s.” Many 
solutions have been attempted of this strange and 
unaccountable piece ef theft. Some of them J shall 
just mention, leaving you to form your own judg- 
ment of the matter. It is alleged.by some Rabbins, 
- that she carried off the teraphim, or idols, lest her 
father by consulting them should discover the route 
which Jacob had taken, and. so pursue with the 
greater certainty of overtaking him. Some ascribe 
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her conduct to piety and natural afféetion ; as if: she 
meant to make Laban sensible of the weakness of 
such deities as would suffer themselves to be stolen 
away, without either giving notice of such a design, 
or making any resistance; thereby hoping to detach 
her father from the absurdity and impiety of idol 
worship. Others, less charitably disposed towards 
her, represent her as a‘true danghter of Laban, insti- 
gated by covetousness to-purloin the deities, for the 
value of the precious materials of which they were com- 
posed, or whereby they were ornamented. And 
Chrysostom, with almost equal severity, accounts 
for the robbery from her predilection toward idolatry. 

Thus Jacob left his father-in-law; or, to use the 
marginal reading, which is sufficiently warranted 
by the Hebrew words, ‘ stole away the heart of 
‘“* Laban the Syrian ;” that is, he either acted with 
so much prudence and caution that Laban suspected 
not, fathomed not his design; or stole away that 
which was dear to him as his heart and soul, his 
precious, precious wealth. The sequel abundantly 
justifies this latter interpretation. For Laban 1s no 
sooner informed of his son-in-law’s escape, than, 
without the shadow of a pretence, either to molest 
him on his way, or to force him back, hemakes after 
him with a powerful body of his friends, if not to 
plunder and murder him, at least to oblige him to 
return. 

After seven days’ hasty marching he overtakes 
him and his cumbersome train m Mount Gilead, 
and he is ready to seize on his defenceless prey. But’ 
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the God in whom Jacob trusted plants around -hint 
a fence more impenetrable than the adamantine 
rock, Laban’s gods could not hinder themselves 
from being stolen away by a simple woman, and 
from being packed up among other lumber to be 
conveyed off: but Jacob’s God is watching and pro- 
tecting him night @nd day; nay, watching his 
enemy too, to check and repres#’ him. The visiags 
of the Almighty is not only with them that fear 
him, to direct and comfort them, but sometimes 
also with them that fear him not, to restrain, to 
threaten, and to ternfy them. God, in a dream 
by night, charges Laban, in a manner which he 
could not but understand, feel, and remember, at 
his peril to offer Jacob any injury in word or deed ; 
‘‘ for when a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh 
* even his enemy to be at peace with him.” .. 

Thus warned he comes up with his nephew next 
morning, and like many, who when they are galled 
by an ill conscience endeavour to ease themselves 
of its reproaches by transferring the blame from 
themselves to the persons whom they have wronged; 
he reproaches Jacob with a conduct which, he welt 
knew, had resulted entirely from his own hatshness 
and severity. He upbraids him with unkind be- 
haviour to his daughters, fully convinced all the 
while, that they had no ground of complaint against 
any oneso muchas against theirown unnatural, unkind 
father, who had counted them as strangers: “ for he 
“ hath sold us, and hath quite devoured also our 
« VOL. I. 2€C 
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, “adney.” It is pleasant to hear a miserly wretch 
talk of the libétal and generous things which he in- 
tended to have done, after the call and the occasion 
are over, and when his generosity is in no danger 
of being brought to the test. ‘“ Wherefore didst 
&% thou flee awdy secretly, and steal away from me? 
“and didst not tell me, that Iamight have sent thee 

erry with mirth, and with songs, with tabret, 

Bad with harp? And hast not suffered me to kiss 
‘© my sons and my daughters? thou hast now done 
“ foolishly, in so doing.” But truth will appear 
through the closest disguise. With all this pompous 
parade of kindness and affection, he is weak enough 
to ‘avow the violent purpese with whieh he had un- 
“dertaken the pursuit, and from his father-in-law’s 
own lips Jacob has the satisfaction to learn, that 

, he owed his safety to the kind interposition of a 

- heavenly, not to the altered mind of an earthly 
parent. # 

~ Bat: figure to yourselves Jacob’s surprise, when 
charged by: aban with having stolen his gods. If 
there was a thing about Laban’s house more odious 
find contemptible, in his eyes, than another, it was 
his: "Teraphiim. He would justly have reckoned 
puch at: ichpure mixture among his goods as the 
soerpter and destroyer of the whole. His defence 

i Wire. is simple yet forcible, because it is the 

D4 a of’genuine truth, and of conscious inno- - 

write and integrity. I like Jacob’s specch through- 
eut.. Gen, xxxis 36—42. It is the language of a 
| guod and honest heart. Time permits not to niake 
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a commentary upon it. Indeed it needs none. Ob- 
serve only, in general, how generous is the fear 
which he expresses lest Laban should violently re- 
sume the wives whom he had given him. Some of 
them had been obtruded upon him by fraud, others 
by persuasion, but they. are mothers to his children, 
and therefore he cannot bear to think of parting | 
with them, though he might. How noble is thé: 
disdain and the indignation which he expresses, on 
being charged with the theft of Laban’s gods! How 
manly the recapitulation of his past services and 
sufferings! How bold the defiance which he bids to 
malice and resentment! But it discovers too much 
of a great and generous spirit, to be passed over 
thus slightly. We must, therefore, resume it, and 
enlarge upon it; we now hasten to conclude, with 
a single idea of the analogy which we never wish 
for a moment to lose sight of. Jacob leaving Ca- 
naan, solitary and poor, banished from his father’s 
house and degraded into slavery; and Jacob return- 
ing, loaded with the spoils of churlish Laban, and 
blessed with a numerous, prosperous, and increasing 
family, without a violent stretch of thought, pre- 
figures to us—Jesus, descending from Heaven, ‘and 
the original splendours of his nature, voluntarily . 
depressing himself into the form of a servant, nd 
meekly submitting, for a season, to accomplish, : 

great and important purpose, to the want of th 

smiles of his Heavenly Father’s cquntenance: s 
the glory that followed—his triumphant return , &o 

202 yy wee 
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Heaven, adored with the spoils of death and hell, 
and attended by an innumerable train of spiritual 
sons and daughters, acguired in a strange land, 
adopted into the family of. God, constituted heirs 
of glory, and, in due time, to be exalted with their 
glorious head to Heavenly thrones. May we, be~ 
loved, swell the’ triumph of that day, and find 
eternal rest from thé-toils and dangers of the way, 
in the bosom of our Father and our God. Amen. 
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LECTURE XXVII. 


GENESIS XXXII, 9—11. 


And Jacob said, O God of my father Abraham, and God of 
my father Isaac, the Lord which saidst unto me, Return unto 
thy country, and to thy kindred, and I will deal well with 
thee: I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies, and 
of all the truth, which thou hast showed unto thy servant; 
for with my staff I passed over this Jordan, and now I am 
become two bands. Deliver me, I pray thee, from the hand 
of my brother, from the hand of Esau: for I fear him, lest 
he will come and smite me, and the mother with the ¢hil- 


dren. 


"THE man who is instructed to « acknowledge 
‘* God in all his ways,” and he only, has found 
out the road that leads to true happiness. The cup 
of prosperity wants its choicest ingredient, when 
the love of our heavenly Father is ‘not tasted in it; 
the bitterest potion, mingled by his hand, we can 
drink with confidence and cheerfulness, It is plea- 
sant for a man to see his own sagacity and diligeyce 
a#rowned with success. But very imperfect is that 
pleasure, unless he can look up and say, with sub- 
mission and gratitude, ‘‘ The blessing, of.the Lord 
“it maketh rich, and he addeth no sorrow. ‘there- 
with.” _ ' ; . 

There is a. virulence in the ills. which we be 
upon ourselves, or which flow from the, nokinidness 
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or injustice of others, that corrodes the heart and 
depresses the spirit: but calamity which is the ap- 
pointment of Heaven, calamity the discipline of a 
father’s care and wisdom, brings its own relief along 
with it. The very poison administered by his hand 
becomes its own antidote; and what threatened to 
kill effects a cure. It would greatly tend to improye 
our wisdom, to promote our piety, and to increase 
‘our pleasure, were we to take frequent and particu- 
‘lar reviews of our own life; and to observe the 
changes which have taken place in our circumstances 
from time to time; in connexion with the means 
and instruments which,Providence more clearly, or 
-wgore obscurely, has employed, and through which 
our enterprises have succeeded or failed. Many, 
very many, have arrived at situations to which, once 
in their lives, they durst not have presumed to as- 
‘pire. But their present elevation and prosperity 
want their brightest ornament, and their firmest 
support, if.they be destitute of that spirit which 
good Jacob breathes in the words I have now read ; 
that spirit which ascribes every acquisition, every 
blessing, to the Rondel Wermile hand of indulgent 
‘“MHeaven. | : 
Few menhave experienced preater varieties, greater 
reverses of condition, than our Patriarch; but we find 
him perpetually gathering strength from the hard- 
ships which he endured; supporting a life of unin- 
terrupted, nnutterable affliction, with patience and 
~ fortitade; suffering and feeling a¥‘a man, but endur- 
‘igig'ind: overcoming as a satfit; “and, at length, closing 
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the extended scene of woe with the triumph of a ber 
liever, exulting in the — unclouded — of 
immortality. - peed 

One general remark may be pected to his ‘whole 
historv. His deepest distresses spring out of his 
choicest comforts; his most signal successes take 
their rise from his heaviest afflictions. The attain- 
ment of the birth-right, and of the blessing, drivea’ 
him into banishment; the labour, watchfulness, and 
anxicty of a shepherd’s life conduct him to opulence 
and importance. The elevation which he too eagerly 
grasped at is the cause of his depression; the humi- 
liation,to which he voluntarily and patiently sub- 
mitted, becomes the foundation of his future great- 
ness. The partial fondness of a mother exposes him 
to the unnatural unkindness and severity of an uncle; 
the jealousy and envy of malevolent and selfish bro- 
thers-in-law drive him back to the calm delights of 
his father’s house. 

After twenty years’ hard service, under Laban, 
which that ungenerous kinsman repaid with harstt 
ness, injustice, and deceit, but ‘which God was 
pleased bountifully to reward by a numerous armed: 
thriving progeny, and by large possessions ; he sets 
out secretly, to shun the mortification. which he 
daily endured, for the land of Canaan. Hé is hotly 
pursued, and with hostile dispositions, by his fa- 
ther-in-law, and overtaken, encumbered as: para, 

on the seventh day, in Mourtt Gilead.’, ‘P svitle dei 
once more interposes in his» behalf, ic pioteets 
bint froth Laban’s fury. : : Charged vite ah ducHul- 
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ness and disrespect, and accused of a robbery which 
he would rather have died than commit, he defends 
himself with the spirit of a man, with the dignity 
of conscious innocence, and with the awful supe- 
riority of truth and virtue. Those who have a taste 
for the modest, manly, simple, pathetic eloquence 
of a good and honest heart, will, I am persuaded, 
find much pleasure in the perusal of Jacob’s reply 
to Laban’s charge. ‘ And Jacob was wroth, and 
“‘ chode with Laban; and Jacob answered and said 
‘to Laban, What is my trespass? What is my sin, 
¢¢ that thou hast so hotly pursued after me? Whereas 
fe thou hast searched all my stuff; what hast thou 
“ found of all thy household stuff? Set it here be- 
‘‘ fore my brethren, and thy brethren, that they 
‘may judge betwixt us both. This twenty years 
‘* have I been with thee: thy ewes and thy she- 
‘* goats have not cast their young, and the rams of 
** thy flock have I not eaten. That which was torn 
“ of beast, I bronght not unto thee; I bare the 
** loss of it: of my hand didst thou require it, whe- 
‘ ther stolen by day, or stolen by night. Thus I 
“€ was; in the.day the drought consumed me, and 
* the frost by night; and my sleep departed from 
‘mine eyes. Thus I have been twenty years in 
** thy. héuse: I served thee fourteen years for thy 
* two daughters, and six years for thy cattle; and 
* theu hast changed my wages ten times. Except 
# the God of ‘my father, the “God of Abraham, 
and the Fear of Isaac, had been with me, surely 
fh thiow hadiet serit tie away now empty. .God hath 
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‘* seen mine affliction, and the labour of my hands, 
* and rebuked thee yesternight.” The power of 
truth is irresistible: and even Laban, though with 
an ill grace, is constrained to yield to it; and mat- 
ters are at length amicably settled to their mutual 
satisfaction. To prevent as much as possible all fu- 
ture ground of fear and suspicion, a covenant of peace 
and good will is ratified between them, with all the 
solemnities ef a sacrifice, an oath, a monumental 
pilJar, and a feast of love. 

In the whole of this transaction we cannot help 
remarking that Laban, the party who had the wick- 
ed intention, and the guilty conscience, is the first 
to propose, and the most eager to employ, the aw- 
ful formalities of compacts, and promises, and oaths. 
He knew that he himself needed to be thus 
bound, and therefore judges it necessary thus to bind 
the other, MLaws are made for the violent and in- 
jurious ; covenants are necessary to bind the false 
and perfidioys; the light of an upright heart is its 
own law, the conscience of an honest man is his 
own faithful witness, his own tremendous judge. 
Whiat signifies the opinion of. the world to con- 
sciaus integrity ? * The consciousg#hind is its own 
** awful world.” | es ee 
' Guilt is timgggus, jealous, and suspecting 5. inno- 
cence is bold, believing, and generous. Laban em- 
ploys the most words; Jacob has the purer and 
more righteous intention. Laban does justice, not 
from a regard to duty, but through fear of detection 
and punishment; Jacob. speaks and. practises 
truth because he loves it. The forms of religion are 
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employed by Laban to perfect the security which 
he wanted; Jacob scruples not to superadd the 
form, where he felt the power. Laban. swears, that 
he might hold the other fast; Jacob, because he 
fears an. oath, and is willing at once to. satisfy the 
other, and to bind himself. Laban, an idolater, 
calls to witness the gods -whom the ancestors of Abra« 
ham and Nahor served beyond the flood; Jacob, a 
worshipper of the living and true God swears by 
“the fear.of his father Isaac,” the God who has 
power to save and todestroy. ~~ . 

The agreement being thus solemnly ratified, and 
the hour of separation at length come, they part 
with mutual satisfaction ; Laban, with the self-gra- 
tulation of having made a virtue of necessity ; and 
Jacob, well pleased to have escaped so happily from 
a danger so threatening. Laban returns with his. 
train-to Haran, and-we hear of him no more; and 
little does it signify what became of an old miserly 
knave, whose name had been better blotted out of 
every record, than transmitted to posterity with so 
many notes of seul upon it; and Jacob goes on 
his way rejoigine, . towards Canaan, beloved of 
God and respegped lof men. 

He Des hardly bidden his father-in-law farewell 
when weifind the angels of God pregging forwards to 
meet him. Gen. xxxii. 1., The History of those 
superior beings, and of flicks commerce with man; 
kind, is.so. brief, sa obscure, and sg figurative, as 
rather to excite curiosity than. to gratify it; it serves 
rather. to furnish matter for sppeulation, than:to con- 
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vey distinct, full, and exact information. By the 
angels of God, who are said to’-have met Jacob on 
this occasion, some understand merely human mes- 
sengers, whether deputed from among his own at- 
tendants, to explore the eountry through which he 
was'to travel, or some friendly strangers, directed 
that way by Providence, to warn him of the approach 
‘of his brother Esau. But we cannot materially err 
by taking the words of Moscs im their literal accep- 
tation, and according to the more obvious sense. 
which they convey. ‘“ Wherefore should it be 
“ thought-a thing incredible,” that the same merci- 
ful God who condescended to visit Jacob’s sleep at 
Bethel, with a vision of. angéls, ascending and des- 
cending from Heaven to earth, to cheer and encou- 
rage his solitary progress to Haran, should vouchsafe 
to bless his waking thoughts at Mahanaim, with a 
visit of those ministering spirits, in a bodily form, 
to be the image and the assurance of the divine fa- 
vour and protection, in every hour of danger, in 
every time of need? What had that man to fear 
from the rage of an incensed brother, though follow- 
ed by an armed host, around whom} sae —— of the 
Lord encamped in two hosts or b baits ? 

‘Whether the History, in this olace, 18 to be un- 
derstood: literally or figuratively, whether these an- 
gels were hunt, or supernatural beings, this, in 
either view, well deserves remark, that Jacob was 
‘not iniced, in confidence of the vision, to neglect 
any one duty of piety or of prudence. Piety dic- 
fates that addre¥s' andirecommendation’ of himself to - 
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the God. of angels and of men, which we read in 
the opening of our discourse, and in which he chiefly 
‘rested his safety: and prudence made such a wise 
arrangement of his affairs as might either gain abro- 
ther by kindness, melt him by submission, or oppose 
him with success. - | - 

‘The religion which aiming at things uncommon, 
miraculous, or preternatural, neglects or despises 
the plain tract of reason and revelation, is danger- 
ous, and to be suspected ; it ministers too much to 
human vanity ; it would establish a standard vague, 
variable, and capricious as the wild imagination of 
man; and making every one, in matters of faith, a 
Jaw unto himself, would depreciate the sure word of 
prophecy, which yields a steady, uniform, and cer- 
tain light, to illuminate a dark world. 

The disposition of his company, which Jacob 
made in the yiew of meeting his brother either as 
a friend or as an enemy, discovers the deepest wis- 
dom and penetration. Every thing that might re- 
vive the memory of their ancient grudge is artfully 
suppressed. If there appears any ostentation of 
wealth, it is wealth devoted to the use and service 
of a brother. The message put into the mouths of 
the” sgrvants who conducted the droves of. cattle, 
which were to be successively delivered to Esau, is 
wonderfully calculated to turn dway the wrath of .an 
angry aman, “ my Lord Esau,’ * thy servant Jacob.” 
And the present, judiciously intended to disarm axjd 
mollify him, is, with equal judgment, exhibited apd 
tendered, not all at once, but slowly and gradually, 
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insensibly to steal upon his heart, and imperceptibly _ 
‘to lull all his. resentments asleep... He appears vo- 
luntarily paying a tribute of duty and affection, ag 
to his sovereign, not haughtily exacting submission 
and acknowledgment, as from his vassal. Fear for 
his own life had driven him, twenty years ago, from 
the face of Esau, and now that his being is, as it 
were, multiplied in the persons of so many, dear to 
him as: his own soul, his apprepension: increases in 
proportion. i 

We cannot but observe, ihodgh we need not much 
wonder at, the partiality discovered in settling the 
order of this domestic procession. The beloved wife 
and her darling son are placed in the rear, farthest 
from danger, if danger there were, because first in 
the attention and respect of the fond husband and 
father. Unhappy Jacob, whether shall we pity or 
blame thee? In this management we behold the 
dawnings of that unwise and unfortunate preference, | 
which afterwards raised such a tempest in the family, 
and pierced through the paternal heart with so many 
SOTTOWS. 

The thirty-second chapter of this Sacred Book 
coneludes with the history of an event in Jacob’s 
life: so very singular and mysterious, as to baffle in- 
terpretation and defy criticism: I mean his wrest- 
ling with a person unknown, in the form of a man, 
whom he afterwards describes as God, and apainst 
whom. he prevailed in the contest. If this transac- 
tien isto be understood according to the letter, ie 
Bpirit of God has seen mect to withhold the nari " 
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tien of some particulars necessary to a clear and 
distinct comprebemsion of it; and the inquirer i 
topped short with the reply of the wrestler.to acon 
request, “ Tell me;: I pray thee, thy name;’ 
« Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my name ?” 
The figurative meaning, and the practical inten- 
tion and application are more obvious; and it is this, 
indeed, with which we have chiefly to do, Jacob 
was, that very morning, to meet Esau his brother, 
who was advancingtowards him at the head of four 
hundred men. Uncertain as to his disposition and 
intentions; conscious of having given him much 
cause of offence; and apprized of the menacing and, 
resentful language which he had formerly held con- 
cerning him, Jacob shudders to think of the con- 
sequences of this formidable rencounter. And, 
having first poured out his soul to God in such a 
dreadful emergency, and then adopted the measures 
dor safety, which wisdom and the necessity of his 
situation suggested; he again, it is natural to sup- 
pose, might have recourse to earnest prayer and sup- 
plication, and continue in it during a great part of 
the night and morning. This, in the forcible and 
figurative phrase of Oriental language, might be 
expressed by his “ wrestling” with God “ to the 
‘dawning of the day ;” and his at length prevail. 
ing so far as to obtain from God some sensible sign 
or token, to assure him that he should be carried. 
through this, as thtough his other dangers and dis- 
esses, undestroyed, unhurt, The sign given hin 
ms calculated at orice to éxpress approbation. of -his 
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faith, fortitude, and perseverance ; and to convince 
him of his inferiority and weakness. The unknown 
Wrestler, though seemingly foiled"in the combat,, 
by a simple touch dislocates a joint in the hollow. of 
Jacob’s- thigh, and thereby disables him from con- 
tinuing the ‘struggle. Might not the wisdom. of 
God be employing spch mystical representation ‘and 
expression, to instruet them in the nature of prayers 
and to enforce the obligation of it: “ To the end 
“«‘ that we should pray always, and not faint?” -Do 
we prevail in our applications at the throne of grace ? 
It is becausé our Heavenly Father ‘is disposed to 
yield, and stands out’ only to heighten our exer- 
tions, and to call forth our importunity. Have we 
power with God, and prevail? Then what is man who 
shall die, and the son. of. man who is a worm? Did 
Jacob sink and fail in the very moment of .victory ? 
Weare just what God makes or permits us to be. 
Whatever were the real circumstances of this 
extraordinary scene, it procured for Jacob a new 
and an honourable name, which obliterated te his 
posterity, if not altogether to himself, that less 
honourable appellation which commemorated a 
‘ittle, though significant incident, attending his 
birth ; and which reeorded the infamy of his un- 
fair dealings with his father and brother ; Jacob, 
the supplanter, is transformed into Israel, a prince 
with God. 
‘The vision of the Amighty is scayeely over when. 
the’ interview with Esau takes place; and we are 
ther ‘fittest for every. service, for very trial, when. 
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wa have settled matters with Heaven. He who, by 
a touch, disjointed Jacob’s thigh, eould, by a word, 
have scattered Beau’s host. But behold a greater 
miracle! By a simple act of his sovereign will he 
has, in a moment, changed Esau’s heart. ‘They 
meet, they converse, they love as brothers ought. 

And “ O how good and how pleasant it is fot bre- 
* thren to: dwell together in unity!” We appre- 
hended a strife of fierce and angry looks, of reproach- 
ful words, of violence and blood. But how joyful 
the disappointment! Behold a contention of kind- 
ness; a blessed contest of affection; the honest, 
heart-melting triumph of nature, the noble victory 
of goodness. Let the proud and the resentful peruse 
with care this inimitable scene of tenderness, painted 
in colours so bright and so touching by the pencil 
of inspiration, Gen. xxxill. 4—15, and say whether 
it be possible for any gratification of revenge, any 
depression of a hated rival, any triumph of violence 
and blood, to yield what deserves the name of joy, 
compared with the sweet satisfaction which must 
have filled the bosoms of this pair of byothers, 
burying animosity and discord in mutual endear- 
ments, and in expressions of good will. Ah! Why 
should so many wretched brothers as there are of 
us, pass through a world in which there is so much 
unavoidable misery, estranged from each other ; or 
madly, wantonly, wickedly interrupt and disturb 
each other’s passage, by bitterness and wrath ! What 
wretched things are wealth, and pomp, and:state, 
and power, which will not permit brotters to live 
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together in love as they ought, and as, but for 
one or other. of those disturbers of human quiet, 
they would! , 

Such scenes as that which now ‘oied between 
Jacob and Esau ought to have Béen perpetual. But 
alas, it cannot be! Esau must return to his posses- 
sion in mount Seir that very day; and Jacob must 
pursue his journey to Canaan. The paternal root 
must no more cover their heads again at one and the 
same time, nor the affectionate parents ever enjoy the 
supreme felicity of witnessing their reconciliation, 
and of strengthening it by their blessing and their 
prayers. Let the lower ranks of mankind rejoice 
that a gracious Providence, in withholding from 
them affluence, station, and distinction, has left 
them a blessing greater than all these put together, 
friendship, and the means of exercising and enjoy- 
ingit. Parents, as ye love your children, and wish 
to have them near you, and to bless you with a sight 
of their health and prosperity, be moderate in your 
views and efforts concerning them. Prospects of 
ambition or of avarice will of necessity banish them 
from your sight, will separate them from each other, 
wil] scatter them upon the face of the earth, | 

Jacob by slow movements, as the delicate con- 
dition. of part of his retinue required, advances 
homewards in a south-west direction, from the ford 
of Penuel, on the south bank of the Jabbok, gia 
Jordan ; and arrived safe at the ford of Succoth, 
called fram. the booths which he erected there ae a 
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térnpérary répose to himself and family, in the 
plains of Jordan, about twelve of fifteen miles from 
Penuel ; ten miles south of the sea of Galilee ; and 
‘five south of the Jabbok, where it runs into Jorddn : 
a city afterwards assigneu by lot to the tribe of Gad. 
After resting at Succoth, about a month, he pro- 
ceeds to travel from Jordan, west and by south, 
about thirty-five miles; and arrives, in peace and 
safety, according to the promise and covenant of the 
God of Bethel ratified more than twenty years be- 
fore, at Shechem, the city of Hamor the Hivite, of 
whom he bought a field, in the same place where 
Abraham first pitched his tent upon coming into 
Canaan. And there Jacob erected an altar, and 
dedicated it by the name of El-Elohe-Israel, God, 
the God of Israel. Now, this event happened in 
the year of the world two thousand two hundred 
and sixty-six; before Christ, onc thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-eight ; after the flood, six hun- 
dred and ten; from the peregrination of Abraham, 
one hundred and eighty-three; before Jacob’s des- 
cent into Egypt, thirty-two; before the going out 
of the children of Israel from Egypt, two hundred 
and forty-seven ; and in the year of Jacob’s life, 
ninety-eight : Isaac, his aged father, living then at 
Beersheba, one hundred and fifty-seven years old. 
And this naturally furnishes another resting place 
4n the History of our Patriarch. 

The next lecture, if God permit, will resume the 
subject.and carry it forward. We detain you for a 

moment to suggest a few thoughts on the analogy 
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of Jacob and Christ from this portion of the Scrip- 
ture history. How beautifully, and how exactly, 
does the account which Jacob gives of himself as a 

‘shepherd, correspond to the character of “ the good 
“ Shepherd, who giveth his life for the sheep ?” 
«“ This twenty years have I beén with thee: thy 
‘* ewes and thy she-goats have not cast their young, 
‘and the rams of thy flock have I not eaten. That 
“which was torn of beasts, I brought not unte 
‘¢ thee; I bare the loss of it: of my hand didst thou 
“ require it, whether stolen by day, or stolen by 
“night. Thus I was; in the day the drought con- 
“sumed me, and the frost by night; and my sleep 
“ departed from mine eyes.”"—‘ And he: said unto 
‘“ him, My lord knoweth that the children are ten- 
‘der, and the flocks and herds with young are 
“‘ with me: and if men should over-drive them one 
‘day, all the flock will die. Let my lord, I pray 
‘thee, pass over before his servant: -and I will lead 
on softly, according as the cattle that goeth before 
‘© me, and the children, be able to endure; until I 
“come unto my lord unto Scir.” And of whem 
speaketh the Prophet ? ‘ He shall feed his flock like 
‘©a shepherd: he shall gather the lambs with his 
‘‘ arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall gen- 
* tly lead those that are with young.” Angels thus 
ministering to the heir of the promise, at Bethel, at 
Mahanaim, \ead our thoughts directly to the 
Annynciation, the Nativity, the Temptation in the 
wilderness, the Agony in the garden, the Resur- 
rection, the Ascension ; the second coming of our . 
blessed Lord, The wrestling at Penuel is a strong 
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figurative description of the powerful and prevalent 
intercession of the Prince with God, Messiah him- 
self, whose language is not, “ Father, I beseech 
‘¢ thee,” but “ Father, I will.” ‘Jacob’s safe and 
happy return to Canaan, and to his father’s house, 
every enemy. being subdued either by fear or by love, 
accompanied by two bands of song and-'daughters, 
gotten in the land where he was a stranger, and 
where he had been humbled and oppressed,—pre- 
figures, as suggested in a former discourse, the tri- 
umphant return of the great Captain of salvation to 
his Father’s house above, loaded with the spoils of 
principalities and powers ; the powers of hell van- 
quished by force, an elect world redeemed, rescued 
by love. ‘ His right hand and his holy arm hath 
“ potten him the victory ;” “he shall reign till he 
* hath put all enemies under his feet,” “sing praises 
‘© to his name, sing praise.” “ Thou hast ascend- 
“ed on high, thou hast led captivity captive, 
“ thon hast received gifts for men: yea, for the re- 
“ bellious also, that the Lord God might dwell 
“among them.” ‘ Unto him that loved us, and 
‘¢ washed us from our sins in his own blood: and 
‘¢ hath made us kings and priests unto God and his 
‘Father: to him be glory and dominion for ever 


“and ever. Amen.” 
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LECTURE I. 
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Gen. xlii. 36—38.—And Jacob their father said 
unto them, Me have ye bereaved of my children: 

_ Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will 
take Benjamin away. All these things are against 
me. And Reuben spake unto his father, saying, 
Slay my two sons, if I bring him not to thee: 
deliver him into my hand, and I will bring him to 
thee again. And he said, My son shall not go 
down with you; for his brother is dead, and he is 
left alone : if mischief befall him by the way in the 
which ye go, then shall ye bring down my grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. 


LECTURE II. 


HISTORY OF JACOB AND JOSEPH. ®o@eeet 6 @8@8ea 


Gen. xxxvii. 3, 4.—Now Israel loved Joseph more 
than all his children, because he was the son of 
his old age: and he made him a coat of many 
colours. And when his brethren saw that their 
father loved him more than all his brethren, they 
hated him, and could not speak peaceably unto him,, 
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» LECTURE II, | 
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Gen. xxxix. 2—6.—And the Lord was with Joseph, 
and he was a prosperous man, and he was in the 
house of his master the Egyptian. And his mas- 
ter saw that the Lord was with him, and that the 
Lord made all that he did to prosper in his hand. 
And Joseph found grace in his sight, and he served 
him: and he made him overseer over his house, 
and all that he had heput into his hand, And it 
eame to pass, from the time that he had made 
him overseer in his house, and over all that he 
had, that the Lord bleased the Egyptian’s house for 
Joseph’s sake: and the blessing of the Lord was 
upon all that he had in the house, and in the field. 
And he left all that he had in Joseph’s hand; and 
he knew not ought he had, save the bread which he 
did eat: and Joseph was a goodly person, and well 
favoured. 
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Gen. xli. 38—44.—And Pharaoh said unto his ser- 
vants, Can we find such a oneas this is, a man in 
whom the Spirit of God is? And Pharaoh said 
unto Joseph, Forasmuch as God hath showed thee 
all this, there is none 90 discreet and wise as‘ thou 
art: thou shalt be over my house, and according 
to thy word shall all my people be rwied: only in 
the throne will I be greater than thou. And Pha- ° 
raoh said ynto Joseph, See, I have set thee over all 
the land of Egypt. And Pharaoh took off his ring 
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from his hand, and pot it upon Joseph's hand, and 
arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put a 
gold chain about his neck; and he made him to ride 
in the second chariot which he had: and they cried 
before him, Bow the knee: and he made him ruler" 
over all the land of Egypt. And Pharaoh said unto 
Joseph, I am Pharaoh; and without thee shall no 
man lift up his hand or footin all the land of Egypt. 
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Gen. xlv. 3—-5.— And Joseph said unto his brethren, 
{am Joseph: doth my father yet live? And his bre- 
thren could notanswer him: for they were troubled 
at his presence. And Joseph said unto his bre- 
thren, Come near to me, I pray you: and they came 
near: and he said, [am Joseph your brother, whom 
ye sold into Egypt. Now therefore be not grieved 
nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither: 
for God did send me hither before you, to pre 


serve life. 
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Gen. xlv. 24—28.—Sohe sent his brethren away, ard 
they departed: atid hesaid unto them, See that ye 
fall hot out by the way. And they went up out of 
Egypt, and came into the land of Canaan unto 
Jacob their father; and told him, saying, Joseph is 
yet alive, and he is governor over all the land of 
Egypt... And Jacob's heart fainted, far he believed 
them not. And they told him all the -words of 
Joseph, which he had said unto them: and when 
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he saw the waggons which Joseph had sent to 
carry him, the spirit of Jacob their father revived. 
And Israel said, Itis enough: Joseph my son is 
yet alive: I al BO and see him before I die. 
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Gen. xlix. 1.33.—AndJacobcalled unto hissons, and 
said, Gather yourselves together, that [may tell you 
that which shall befall you in the lastdays. And 
when Jacob had made an end of commanding his 
‘sons, he gathered up hisfeetinto the bed, and yield- 
ed up the ghost, and was gathered unto his people. 


LECTURE VIII. 
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Gen. 1, 24—26,—And Joseph said unto his brethren, 
Idie: and God will surely visit you, and bring 
you out of this land, unto the land which he 
sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. And 
Joseph took an oath of the children of Israel, say- - 
ing, God will surely visit you, and. ye shall carry 
up my bones from hence. So Joseph died, being 
an hundred and ten years old: and they embalmed 


him, and he was put ina coffin in Egypt. 
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Exed. ii. “1a0.—And. Aer went a man ie the 


house of.Levi, and. took to wife a daughter of Levi. 
- -seaniwad. and hare a son; and 
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when she saw him that he was & goodly child, she 
hid him three months. And when she could no 
longer hide him, she took for him an ark of bul- 
rushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch, 
and put the child therein: and she laid it in the 
flags by the river’s brink. And his sister stood 
afar off, to wit what would be done to him. And 
the daughter of Pharach came down to wash her- 
self at the river, and her maidens walked along by 
the river side: and when she saw the ark among 
the flags, she sent her maid to fetch it. And when 
she hadopened it, she saw the child: and behold 
the babe wept. And she had compassion on him 
and said, This isoneofthe Hebrews’ children. Then 
said his sister to Pharaoh’s daughter, Shall I go, 
and call to thee a nurseof the Hebrew women, that 
she may nurse the child for thee ? And Pharaoh’s 
daughtcr said unto her, Go. And the maid went, 
and called the child’s mother. And Pharaoh’s 
daughter said unto her, Take this child away, and 
nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages. 
And the woman took the child, and nursed it. 
And the child grew, and she brought him unto 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and he became her soit. and 
she called his name Moscs; and she said, Becanse 
I drew him out of the water. 


LECTURE X. 
LIFE AND IMMORTALITY BROUGHT TO LIGHT..152_ 


» Luke xx, 27—38.—Then came to him certain of the 
Sadducees, whielr deny that there is any resurrec- 
tion ; and they askedhim, saying, Master, Moses 
wrote unto us, If any man’s brother die, having a 
wife, andhe die without children; that his brother 
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should take his wife, and raise up seed unto his 
brother. There were, therefore, seven brethren ; 
and the first took a wife, and died without children. 
And thesecond took her to wife, and he died child- 
less. And the third took her; and in like manner 
the seven also: and they left no children, and died. 
Last of all the woman died also. Therefore fn the 
resurrection, whose wife of them is she? for seven 
had her to wife. And Jesus’ answering said unto 
them, The children of this world marry, and are 
given in marriage. But they which shall be ac- 
counted worthy to obtain that world, and the re- 
surrection from the dead, neither marry nor are 
given in marriage. Neither can they die any 


more: for they are equal unto the angels: and are. 


the children of God, being the children of the re- 
gurrection. Now that the dead are raised, even 
Moses showed at the bush, when he called the 
Lord, the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. For he is not a God of the 
dead, but of the living: for all live unto him. 
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Heb. xi. 24—27.—By faith Moses, when he was come 


to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter: choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season. Esteeming the reproach of 
Christ greater riches then the tréasures of Egypt: 
for he had respect unto the recompense of the re- 
ward. By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the 


wrath of the king: for oe ss him 


whe is invisible. ie | 
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Exod. iii, 18—J4.—And Moses seid unto God, 
Behold, when I come unto the children of I[srael, 
and shall say unto them, The God of your fathers 
hath sent me unto you: and they shall say to me, . 
What is his name? what shall I say unto them? 
And God said pnto Moses, I AM THAT I AM: 
and he said, Thus shalt thou say unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you. , 
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yg@axod. vi. 9.—And Moses spake so unto the children 
of Israel: but they hearkened not unto Moses, for 
anguish of spirit, and for cruel bondage. 


LECTURE XIV. 


HISTORY OF MOSES ....ccccccccsece wpeoee Q22i 


Exod. vi. 1.—Then the Lord said unto Moses, 
Now shalt thou see what I will do unto Pharaoh ; 
for with a strong hand shall he let them go, and 
with a strong hand shall he drive them out of his 
land. ; 
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icuisd oy -<iAsid Pharaih’sGetvens wad oni kins 
How long shall this man be a snare unto us? Let 
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the meh go, that they may serve the Lord their 
God: knowest thou not yet that Egypt is = 
stroyed ? 


LECTURE XVI. 
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Exod. xii. 1—-3.—-And the Lord spake unto Moses 
and Aaron, in the land of Egypt, saying, This 
month shall be unto you the beginning of months: 
it shall be the first month of the year to you. 
Speak unto all the congregation of Israel, saying, 
In the tenth day of this month they shall take to 
them every man a lamb, according to the house 
of their fathers, a lamb for an house. 
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Exod. xii. 26, 27.—And it shall come to pass when 
your children shall say unto you, What mean you 
by this service? that ye shall say, It is the sacri- 
fice of the Lord’s passover, who passed over the 
houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when 
he smote the Egyptians; and delivered our houses. 
And the ee bowed tle head and worshipped. 
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Psalm xci. 5—8.—Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
terror by night; nor for the arrow that flieth by 
day: nor fpr the pestilence that walketh in dark~- 
Ness; nor for destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day. A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten 
thousand at thy right hand; but it shall not come 
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nigh thee. Only with thine eyes shalt thou on? 
and see the reward of the wicked. 
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Exod. xiii. 17—-22.—And it came to pass, when 
Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led them 
not through the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near; for God said, Lest per- 
adventure the people repent, when they see war, 
and they return to Egypt. But God led the 
people about, through the way of the wilderness 
of the Red Sea, And the children of Israel went 
up harnessed out of the land of Egypt. And 
Moses took the bones of Joseph with him: for he 
had straitly sworn the children of Isracl, saying, 
God will surely visit you; and ye shall carry up 
my bones away hence with you. And they took 
their journey from Succoth, and encamped in 
Ktham, in the edge of the wilderness. And the 
Lord went before them, by day in a pillar of a 
cloud, to lead them the way; and by night ina 
pillar of fire, to give them light; to go by day and 
night. He took not away nye pillar of the cloud 

by day, nor the pillar of fire by night, from 
before the people. 
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Exod. xiv. 21, 22.—And Moses ceeiiiaa out his 
hand over the sea; and the Lord €aused the sea to 
go back bya strong east wind all that night, and 
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made the sea dry land, and the waters were divi- 
ded. And the children of Israel went into the 
midst of the sea upon the dry ground; and the 
waters were a wall unto them on theirright hand; 
and on their left. 
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Exod. xv. 1, 2.—Then sang Moses and the children 
of Israel thissong untothe Lord, and spake, say- 
ing, I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously: the horse and his rider hath 
he thrown into the sea. ‘The Lord is my strength 
and song, and he is become my salvation : he is my 
God, and I will prepare him an habitation: my 
father’s God, and I will exalt him. 


LECTURE XXI. 
HISTORY OF MOSES ....-20:e+eeeee sare eoaralees 339 


Exod. xv. 23—27. And when they came to Murah, 
they could not drink of the waters of Marah; for 
they were bitter: therefore the name of it was 
called Marah. And the people murmured against 
Moses, saying, What shall we drink? And he 
cricd unto.the Lord; and the Lord showed him a 
tree, which when he had cast into the waters, the 
waters were made sweet: there he made for them 
a statute and an ordinance, and there he proved 
them, and said, If thou wilt diligently hearken to 
the voice of the Lord thy God, and wilt do that 
which is right in his sight, and wilt give ear to 
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his commandments, and keep all his statutes; I 
will put none of these diseases upon thee, which 

I have brought upon the Egyptians: for I am the 
Lord that healeth thee. And they came to Elim, 
where were twelve wells of water, and threescore 
and ten palm-trees; and they encamped there by « 
the waters. 


LECTURE XXII. 


IISTORY OF MOSES oe eo oeaeo tea eoees eee ee eo pe ge 22 SDA 


Ixod. xvi, 11—15.—And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, I have heard the murmurings of 
the children of Israel: speak unto them, saying, 
At even ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye 
shall be filled with bread: and ye shall know that 
Tam the Lord your God. And it came to pass, 
that at even the quails came up and covercd the 
camp: and in the morning the dew lay round 
about the host. And when the dew that lay was 
gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilderness 
there lay a small round thing, as small as the hoar- 
frost on the ground. And when the children of 
Israel saw it, they said one to another, It is 
manna: for they wist not what it was. And Moses 
said unto them, This is the bread which the Lord 
hath given you to eat. 


LECTURE XXIII. 


HISTORY OF MOSES... cccecscecrsesseesser dO 


Exod. xvii, 1,2. 5, 6.—And all the congregation of 
the children of Israel journeyed from the wilder- 
ness of Sin, efter their journeys, according to the 
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commandment of the Lord, and pitched in Rephi- 
dim: and there was no water for the people to 
"drink. Wherefore the people did chide with 
Moses, and ‘said, Give us water, that we may 
drink. And Moses said unto them, Why chide 
* you with me? Wherefore do ye tempt the Lord ? 
—And the Lord said unto Moses, Go on before the . 
people, and take with thee of the elders of Israel : 
and thy rod, wherewith thou smotest the river, 
take in thine hand, and go. Behold I will stand 
before thee there upon the rock in Horeb; and 
thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come 
water out of it, that the people may drink. And 
Moses did so, in the sight of the elders of Israel. 


LECTURE XXIV. 
HISTORY OF MOSES .. ccc c ec cons veces sess ee GOR 


Txod. xvii. 8—13.—Then came Amalek, and fought 
with Israel in Rephidim. And Moses said unto 
Joshua, Choose us out men, and go out, fight 
with Amalek: to-morrow I will stand on the top 
of the hill, with the rod of God in mine hand. So 
Joshua did as Moses had said to him, and fought 
with Amalek: and Moses, Aaron, and Hur, went 
up to the top of the hill. And it came to pass, 
when Moses held up his hand, that Israel pre- 
vailed: and when he Jet down his hand, Amalek 
prevailed. But Moses’ hands were heavy; and 
they took a stone, and put it under him, and he 
sat thereon: and Aaron and Hur stayed up his 
hands, the one on the one side, and the other on 
the other side; and his hands were steady until the 
going down of the sun. And Joshua discomfited 
Amalek and his people, with the edge of the sword. 
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LECTURE XXV. 


HISTORY OF MOSES .c.ccccccecccceccesesess 405 


Exod. xviii. 7—12.—And Moses went out to meet 
his father-in-law, and did obeisance, and kissed 
him: and they asked each other of their welfare ; 
and they came into the tent. And Moses told his 
father-in-law all that the Lord had done unto 
Pharaoh, and to the Egyptians, for Israel’s sake, 
and all the travel that had come upon them by the 
way, and how the Lord delivered them. And 
Jethro rejoiced for all the goodness which the Lord 
had done to Israel, whom he had delivered out of 
the hand of the Egyptians. And Jethro said, 
Blessed be the Lord who hath delivered you out 
of the hand of the Egyptians, and out of the hand 
of Pharaoh; who hath delivered the people from 
under the hand of the Egyptians. Now I know 
that the Lord is greater than all gods: for in the 
thing wherein they dealt proudly he was above 
them. And Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, took a 
burnt-offering and facrifices for God: and Aaron 
came, and all the elders of Israel, to eat bread 
with Moses’ father-in-law, before God. 


LECTURE XXVI. 
HISTORY OF MOSES... cece sescserseces see A22 


Exod. xix. 16--22..-And it came to pass on the 
third day in the morning, that there were thun- 
ders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the 
mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding 
loud: so that all the people that was in the camp 
trembled. And Moses brought forth the people 
out of the camp to meet with God, and they stood 
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at the nether part of the mount. And mount Sinai 
was altogether on asmoke, because the Lord de- 
scended upon it in fire ; and the smoke thereof as- 


~ cended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole 
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mount quaked greatly. And when the voice of the 
trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Moses spake, and God answered him by 
a voice. And the Lord came down upon mount 
Sinai, on the top of the mount: and the Lord call- 
ed Moses up to the top of the mount, and Moses 
went up. And the Lord said unto Moses, Go down, 
charge the people, lest they break through unto 
the Lord to gaze, and many of them perish. And 
let the priests also, which come near to the Lord, 
sanctify themselves, lest the Lord break forth 
upon them. 


LECTURE XXVII. 


Josh. i. 17.— According as we héarkened unto Moses 


in all things, so will we hearken unto thee: only 
the Lord thy God be with thee, as he was with 
Moses. 


John i. 17.—For the law was given by Moses, but 


grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 
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SACRED BIOGRAPHY. 





LECTURE I. 


GENESIS XLIT, 36—38. 


And Jacob their father said unto them, Me have ve bereaved of 
my children: Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will 
take Benjamin away. All these things are against me. And 
Reuben spake unto his father, saying, Slay my two sons, if 
I bring him not to thee: deliver him into my hand, and I 
wil] bring him to thee again. And he said, My son shall 
not go down with you; for his brothcr is dead, and he is leit 
alone: if mischief befall him by the way in the which ye 
go, then shall ye bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. 


ITisa pleasing and an useful employment, to trace 
Important events up to their sources; to mark the 
gradual progress of human affairs; to observe the 
same persons at different periods of their existence, 
and in different situations; to discover on what 
delicate hinges their fortunes have turned; and to 
contemplate the wisdom, power, and goodness of 
divine Providence, in producing the greatest effects 
from the slightest and most unlikely causes. ‘There 
is no greater error in conduct than to reckon certain 
actions, relating to morals, trifling and insignificant. 
When revolutions in private familes, ang in empires 
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are pursued up to the springs from whence they flow, 
they are often found to commence in some little 
error, inadvertency, or folly, which at the time 
might have been despised or neglected; just as 
mighty rivers begin their course in some paltry 
obscure stream, which the peasant could dry up 
with the sole of his foot. The past is infinitely less 
perspicuous to the eye of human understanding, than 
the future is to divine intelligence; God “ seeth 
** the end from the beginning, saying, My counsel 
< shall stand, and I will fulfill all my pleasure.” The 
periods which make the most brilliant figure in the 
page of History were periods of anxiety and trouble 
to the men and the nations who then figured on the 
scene. A life of many incidents is a life of much 
distress. When the writer has got a great deal to 
relate, the person whose life is recorded has had a 
great deal to suffer. 

Much more is written of Jacob than of any other 
of the Patriarchs. Alas! It is only saying, that his 
miseries were much more numerous and _ severe. 
In a life shorter than his father’s by thirty-three 
years, calamity so crowded upon calamity, that it 
seems extended to the utmost stretch of even ante- 
diluvian longevity. What hour of his mature age 
is free from pain and sorrow: Not one! In what 
region does he find repose? Nowhere. Canaan, 
Haran, Egypt, are to him almost equally inclement. 
As a son, a servant, a husband, a father; in youth, 
in manhood, in old age, he is unremittingly aftlicted ; 
and no sooner is one diffiqulty surmounted, one woe 
at : s 
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past, than another ard a greater overtakes him. 
Formerly, he had youthful blood and spirits to 
encounter and to endure the ills of life; hope still 
cheered the heart, and scattered the cloud; but now, 
behold the hoary head sinking with sorrow to the 
grave; the spirit, oppressed, overwhelmed with a 
sea of trouble. Keen recollection summons up the 
ghosts of former afflictions, and past joys recur only 
to remind him that they are gone for ever; and black,, 
despair obscures, excludes the prospect of good a 
come. What heart is not wrung, at hearing a poor 
old man, closing the bitter recapitulation of his mis- 
fortunes in the words which I have read, “ All, all 
“‘ these things are against me.” 

Perhaps the life of no other man affords a like in- 
stance of accumulated distress. The mournful detail 
of this evening will present, collected within the 
compass of not many months, a series of the heaviest 
affiictions that ever man endured ; and all springing 
up out of objects in which the heart naturally secks 
and expects delight. An only daughter dishonoured 
—His eldest hope stained with icest—Simeon and 
Levi polluted with innocent blood—Judah joined 
in marriage to a woman of Canaan, and become a 
father by his own daughter-in-law—Joseph torn in 
pieces by wild beasts—His beloved Rachel lost in 
child-birth—His venerable father taken away in the 
course of nature—The miserable wreck and remains 
of his family ready to perish with famine—Simeon 
a prisoner in Eegypt,—and Benjamin, the only re- 
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maining pledge of his Rachel’s love, demanded from 
him. What sorrow was ever like this sorrow? “ This 
“ is the mau who hath scen affliction by the rod of 
“his wrath.” 

And docs alla partial mother’s fondness; do all a 
father’s blessings, wishes, and prayers; do all the 
promises and predictions of Heaven, issue in this? 
“If in this life only there were hope,” who 80 
ygniserable as God’s dearest children? Whose lot is 
“Glo much to be .deplored as that of Jacob the son of 
Isaac ? 

Jacob, after an absence of more than twenty years, 
has returned to the land of his nativity. A guardian 
Providence has protected and delivered him from 
his avowed enemies, from Laban, and fromEsau ; but 
the most dangerous enemies of his repose are still 
nearer to him, they “ are those of his own house.” 
He has purcliased an estate, he has spread his tent, 
he has crected his altar; his “ mountain stands 
strong.” What can move him? From what slight 
beginnings do great events arise! Dinah, the 
daughter of Jacob, prompted by female vanity, 
curiosity, or some other motive equally deserving 
blame, ventures, unattended, beyond the verge of 
the paternal superintendance and protection, and 
falls into danger and shame. She went out, says the 
Scripture, ‘to sce the daughters of the land.” 





Josephus affirms that she was attracted by the ccle- 
bration of a great public festival, according to the 
manners of the country. Her youth, innocence, and 
inexperience inspire confidence; novelty awakens 
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curiosity ; beauty tempts, opportunity favours, and 
virtue is lost. , 

From the first transgression down to this day, 
female disgrace and ruin have begun in the grati- 
fication of an inordinate desire to see and to know 
some new thing; in a powerful inclination to ex- 
hibit themselves, and to observe others. One 
daughter of Israel is much more likely to be cor- 
rupted by communication with many daughters gf. 
Canaan, than they are to be impravged by thie coll - 
versation of that one. There is much wisdom, my 
friends, in keeping far, very far within your bounds, 
There is danger, great danger in advancing to the 
utmost limit of liberty and virtue. For the extreme 
boundary of virtue is also the extreme boundary of 
vice; and she who goes every length that she 
lawfully may, is but half a step from going farther 
than she ought, or perhaps she intended. 





Desire is commonly extinguished by gratifica- 
tion; but it is also sometimes inflamed. And so 
it was with Shechem. The first disorder of his 
passion, and its cflects, are not more to his shame 
than the reparation which he intended and attempted 
is to his honour. Indeed, if we except the leading 
step in this transaction, the whole proceeding, on the 
part of the young prince, is noble and generous toa 
high degree; and it loudly reproves and strikingly 
exposes the cool, the crucl, the remorscless seducers 
of a Christian age, and of a civilized country. 

The unhappy father receives the news of his 
daughter's dishonour with silent sorrow: and how 
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often does he wish, in the sequel, that he had for 
ever buried his grief in his own heart? Hamor 
readily adopts the views of his son, disdains not the 
alliance of a shepherd, courts Dinah though humbled, 
with all the respect due to a princess, and with all the 
munificence becoming one who was himself a sove- 
reign. Those who are fathers, who have daughters 
for whom they feel, of for whom they fear, will 
gipdge of Jacob’s satisfaction at this proposal. How 
Wesirable was it to have the wound made in the fond 





paternal heart instantly closed up; to have the stain 
upon lus name wiped clean away; to have his darling 
child’s peace and reputation restored; to have an 
honourable alhance formed with a wealthy, virtuous, 
and generous prince; anda whole people proselyted 
from idols to the God of Isracl! Tlow many sources 
of exquisite satisfaction! Is the black cloud gathered 
over Jacob's head going for once to descend in re- 
freshing drops, is it going for once to burst and to 
disperse itself into calmness and serenity ? Alas, 
alas! The tempest is only gathering thicker around 
hin, and dreadful must the discharge of it be. 

The heart shudders at the sequel, Simeon and 
Levi, two brothers german of Dinah, and who on 
that account think themselves peculiarly concerned 
in the vindication of their sister’s honour, affect 
to receive Shechem’s overtures with complacency. 
They have no scruples but what arise from religion; 
let these be removed, and the way is cleared at 
once. Deep, designing, dissembling villains! The 
ordinance of God is in their mouths, the malice 
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of the devil lies brooding in their hearts: they re- 


commend a sacrament, and: they are preparing a 
sacrifice, a horrid human sacrifice, consisting of 
many victims. 

There is not a more sinealat fact in all history, 
than the ready compliance of the whole inhabitants 
of Shechem with the proposal of changing their 
religion, and of receiving, at so late a period in 
life, the painful sign of circumcision. Great must 
have been the authority which Hamor had over thei . 
or great the affection which they bare him. Unhappy 
man; he practised a little deceit in stating the case 
to his people, but was himself much more grossly 
deceived. And it is extremely doubtful whether 
he would have prevailed, had not the temptation of 
Jacob’s cattle, and of his other substance, been 
held out as a motive to obtain their consent. Comply 
however they did—and it proved fatal to them: for 
on the third day, the two sons of Jacob already 
mentioned, attended probably by a band of their 
friends and servants, rushed upon them, and put 
them all to the sword. ‘ Cursed be their anger, 
“ for it was fierce; and their wrath, for it was cruel: 
“‘ T will divide them in Jacob, and scatter them in 
“ Israel.” 

We no where meet with an instance of more 
savage, indiscriminating barbarity. For the offence 
of one a whole nation is mercilessly cut off; and 
rapine closes the scene of blood, for they plundered 
the city, and carried off the wretched women captive, 
whose husbands they had slain. Horrid, infernal 
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passion! And how was Dinali's honour repaired by 
this? And these simple,.easy, believing men, these 
harmless, unoffending women, what bad they done? 
Daughters of Canaan! dearly have ye bouglit the 
favour of a visit from Jacob’s daughter. Idle and 
unhallowed was the opening of the scene, and 
dreadful has the conclusion been. It would not 
have been surprising to hear of a confederacy among 
all the neighbouring states, to exterminate such a 
‘and of robbers and murderers from the face of the 
earth. Jacob is justly alarmed with the apprehen- 
sion of this, and, warned of God, removes froin the 
neighbourhood of Shechem to Bethel ; a spot that 
brought to his recollection calmer, happier days— 
when he was flying, indced, from his country, with- 
out wealth, without a friend ; but free also from the 
anxiety, the vexation, and the care which an increased 
famniy and abounding wealth have brought upon 
him. {ffow much better is it to go childless, than 
have cluldren to be the grief and plague of a man’s 
heart ? 

Being arrived at Bethel, where he had becn blessed 
with the visions of the Almighty on his way to Pa- 
dan-aram, he dcems it a proper time and place to 
purge his family of every vestige of idolatry. It is 
no easy matter to live in an idolatrous, or irreligious 
country, without Josing a sense of religion, or ac- 
quiring a wrong one. This is one of the greatest 
evils which attend travelling into distant lands. 
Our young men who reside long abroad, whatever 
else they bring back to their native country, gene- 
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rally drop by the way the pious principles which 
they were taught in their. youth. Some persons 
very nearly related to Jacob, it is to be suspected, 
had a violent hankering after the gods beyond the 
flood. Wiy else did Rachel steal away the images 
which were her father’s’ However that may be, 
Jacob now disposes of them in a proper manner, 
and buries every shred that could minister to ido- 
latry, under the oak that was by Shechem. The 
couduct of Jacob's sons had, of necessity, awakened 
a hostile spirit in the country against him, which 
had it not been providentially restrained, must have 
proved fatal to him, but * the terror of God was 
‘ upon the cities that were round about them, and 
“ they did not pursue after the sons of Jacob.” 
About this time, a breach was made in the fa- 
mily, by the death of Deborah, Rebckah’s nurse ; 
the thlrcatening, and the forerunner, of a much 
heavier stroke: for just after they had left Bethel, 
us he was on his way finally to join his father, with 
all his family, with a heart exulting, no doubt, in 
the prospect of preseating to his venerable parents 
the wives and children which God had given him, 
Rachel, his much-loved Rachel, is suddenly taken 
in labour, by the way side, and dies after bearing 
another son. Unhappy woman, she falls a victim 
to what she had coveted so earnestly. ‘“ Give me 
‘‘ children else I die,” in her haste, in the bitterness 
of her heart, she exclaimed: she obtains her wigh, 
and it proves fatal to her; God gives her children, 
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and she dies. Resentment at her vehemence and 
impatience is absorbed in sorrow for her loss. *'- 
The history does not expand itself here, but 
simply relates the fact. Some causes are injured, 
not assisted by a multiplicity of words. The feel- 
ings of the Patriarch, on this occasion, are rather 
to be conceived than described. Rachel, early, con- 
stantly, tenderly loved; Rachcl, earned with long 
and severe servitude; Rachel, endeared by know- 
ledge and habit, and rendered more important and 
valuable by fruitfulness, could not be lost without 
pain. It was natural for the dying mother to think 
of perpetuating the memory of her mortal anguish, 
by giving the son whom she brought. into life at the 
expense of her own, the name of Ben-oni, “ the 
*‘ son of my sorrow ;” it was wise and pious in the 
surviving father, to preserve rather the memory of 
the benefit received, than of the loss sustained ; 
and by the name of Benjamin, “ the son of my 
“ right hand,” to mark and record submission to, 
and trust in, Providence, rather than to perpctuate 
his grief by retaining the maternal appellation, 
which seemed to murmur at, and to reflect upon, 
the dispensations of the Almighty. Dying in child- 
birth, it was found negessary to bury her with 
greater expedition than a removal of the corpse to 
the cave of Machpelah permitted: though there the 
precious dust of Sarah, and of Abraham, reposed. 
And, as it is happily ordered by nature, Jacob 
amuses, soothes, and spends his grief, which might 
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otherwise have oppressed and spent him, in erecting 
a monument to Rachel's memory. Thus what the 
heart, in the first paroxysm of its anguish, intends 
as the means of rendering grief lasting or continual, 
gradually, imperceptibly, and most graciously ex- 
tinguishes it altogether. 

While this wound was still bleeding, the Patri. 
arch’s heart is pierced through with another stroke, 
#f not so acute, perhaps more overwhelming. Reu- 
ben, his eldest hope, raised and distinguished by 
Providence, placed in the foremost rank among 
many brethren, degrades and dishonours himself by 
the commission of a.crime which modesty blushes 
to think of, and “ such as is not so much as named 
“ among the Gentiles ;” a crime which blended the 
guilt and shame of another with his own; and 
which could not make the usual apologies of sur- 
prise, of temptation, or of passion for itself. But 
let us hasten from it. We can sit and weep awhile 
upon the grave of Rachel; but from the incestuous 
couch of Reuben imagination flies away with horror 
and disgust. What a dreadful, licentious, irregular, 
and disorderly family is the family of pious Jacob! 
Each of his sons is worse and more wicked than 
another. Accursed Laban! We discern thy infernal 
avarice at the bottom of alt this disorder and wick- 
edness! It was that which first introduced a multi- 
plicity of wives into Jacob's bosom, it was that 
which created and kept up jarring interests in his 
family, and gave birth to those unhallowed, dis- 
graceful, headstrong passions, which disturbed his 
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peace, pierced his heart, and dishonoured his 
name. 

An affliction, more in the order of nature, and 
whose certain and gradual approach must have pre- 
pared the heart to meet it, at length overtakes him. 
After an absence of more than twenty years he re~ 
joins his aged father, now in his one hundred and 
sixty-third year, at Arbah, afterwards called He 
bron; “ the city where Abraham and Isaac so- 
‘¢ journed.” «It does not appear whether Rebekah 
yet lived or no. If she did, what must have been 
her feelings at embracing her long lost darling son ; 
and at finding him so abundantly increased, in chil- 
dren and in wealth? Pure and perfect is the delight 
of a grand-mother, as she caresses the young ones of 
a beloved child, the heirs and representatives of the 
husband of her youth, the supporters of his name, 
of his prospects, and of his dignity. 

In presenting his family to his father Jacob must 
have been agitated by various and mixed emotions. 
It was natural for the old man to inquire minutely 
into the event of his son’s life, during the tedious 
years of their separation; into the characters and 
qualities of his grand-children: into the state of 
Jacob’s worldly circumstances; much more, into 
the state of his mind, as a believer and the heir of 
the promise. The answer to those parental inqui- 
ries must, of necessity, have awakened in the bosom 
of the wretched sufferer ten thousarid melancholy 
and painful sensations ; must have torn open afresh 


. those wounds which the lenient hand of time had 
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begun to close up. The hardships which he en- 
dured in Padan-aram, the severity, churlishness, 
and deceit of Laban, would rise again to view; and 
almost every child, as he presented them one by 
one to his sire, must have suggested some mortify- 
ing and distressful circumstance to wring his heart. 
Dinab, not in the bloom and dignity of virgin 
innocence, but humbled and dishonoured, robbed 
of that which makes youth lovely and age respected; 
Simeon and Levi, her brothers, poljuted with in- 
nocent blood; and Reuben, his “ first-born, his 
“ might, and the beginning of his strength, the 
“ excellency of dignity, and the excellency of 
© power,” stained with incest: Judah, his fourth 
son, who had begun to build up a family of his 
own, but it was by a Canaanitish womaa, whose 
progeny involved him in complicated guilt, and 
covered him shame; Joseph and Benjamin, fair as 
the opening blossoms of the vernal rose, and pre- 
cious as the purple fluid which visited his sad heart: 
but alas! the highly-valued stock which had shot 
forth these two lovely branches, prematurely cut 
down and withered; his beloved Rachel is no more; 
and he his deprived of even the poor consolation of 
reflecting, that Ler sacred dust slept in the same 
tomb with that of his venerable ancestors. But to 
have the privilege of pouring his sorrows into the 
bosom of a father was the alleviation, if not the 
cure, of all these; and he who by meditation, and 
faith, and prayer, had overcome the world, and 
lived so long in Heaven, was well qualified for ad. 
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ministering the vivifying cordial to the fainting soul, 
to apply the sovereign balm to thé aching heart of 
a son, who had been a still greater sufferer than 
himself. 

But the calamities of neither the father nor the 
son, are as yet come to a period; and they have 
still to interchange sorrows, for a loss more bitter 
and oppresSive than any which they have yet en- 
dured. For, in little more than six years from their 
re-union, while Isaac, now one hundred and seventy 
years old, was patiently looking for his dismission 
from this scene of trouble, and preparing to enter 
the harbour of eternal rest, he is driven back upon 
the tempestuous occan, and doomed to toil and 
grieve ten years more of a weary life, deploring an 
affliction which admitted of no consolation, and 
which at length brought his white head with sor- 
row to the grave. At this period it was that Joseph, 
beautiful and young; Joseph, the delight of God 
and man; Joseph, the memorial of Rachel, the 
pride of Jacob, the prop of Isaac’s old age, disap- 
peared, and was heard of no more till many years 
after his venerable grandsire slept in the dust. 

Jacob, sinking himself into the dust under the 
pressure of a burthen which nature was unable to 
sustain, is at length called to perform the last sad 
office of filral affection, and to lay his hand upon 
the already extinguished orbs of his honoured 
father: willing, and longing, I am persuaded, to 
have descended with him into the grave. But not 
the least eventful part of his history is yet to come. 
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It will, henceforward, be blended with that of 
Joseph, which now solicits our attention. © could 
we but bring to the study and display of it a small 
portion of that wative simplicity, that divine elo- 
quence, that celestial energy, which glow and shine 
upon the hallowed page of Inspiration! With what 
delight and success should we then speak ; and with 
what pleasure and profit should you then lend a 
listening ear! 
The story of Jacob, as it proceeds, teaches many 
useful lessons for the conduct of life, and opens 
many sources of religious instruction. Who would 
not rather be honest, unsuspecting, believing Jacob, 
than dark, designing, selfish Laban? And yet who 
does not see the necessity of blending the wisdom 
of the serpent with the harmlessness of the dove? 
We mourn to think on the prevalence of those fiery 
and ungovernable passions which separate, and 
scatter, and alienate those whom God and nature 
designed to live together, and to love one another, 
and which robs human life of many instants of 
felicity which might have been in it. Why should 
Isaac and Jacob have lived twenty years asunder, 
to their mutual discomfort and distress? The vile 
spirit of this evil world arose; the spirit of pride, 
emulation, ambition, avarice, fear, revenge, drove 
Jacob into a miserable exile, and left his father a 
forlorn, forsaken, anxious, blind old man. Happy 
that poverty which permits the parent and his child 
to cherish each other, till the cold hand of death 
chill the heart! Happy obscurity, which excludes 
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envy, and forces not a man to be an enemy to his 
own brother! 

We have seen in the Patriarch a man like our- 
selves, “ bruised and put to grief,” the image of 
“one greater man,” “a man of sorrows and ac- 
** quainted with grief,” whose woes commenced in 
the manger, and ceased not till they were lulled to 
rest in the tomb. “ The son of man,” who “ came 
* not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
“ The heir of all things,” who emptied himself, and 
voluntarily assumed “ the form of a servant.” 

“ And they gave unto Jacob all the strange gods 
“ which were in their hand, and all their ear-rings 
“ which were in their ears; and Jacob hid then 
“under the oak which was by Shechem.” “ And 
“‘ Jesus went up to Jerusalem, and found in the 


“temple those that sold oxen, and sheep, and 


doves, and the changers of money, sitting. And 
“ when he had made a scourge of small cords, he 
“ drove them al] out of the temple, and the sheep, 
“and the oxen, and poured out the changers’ 
*“moncy, and overthrew the tables: And said unto 
“ them that sold doves, Take these things hence: 
“make not my Father's house an house of mer- 
 chandise.” 

Jacob presented to his father a numerous and 
thriving offspring; but children perverse and cor- 
rupted, their father’s shame and sorrow. But when 
our Spiritual Head shall present his redeemed “ to 


“his Father and our Father, to his God and our 
«© God,” saying, “ Here am JI, and the children 
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‘‘thou hast given me,” the parental eye shall dis. 
cern in them “ neither spot, nor wrinkle, nor any 
‘such thing.” Our Father in heaven ever lives, 
“ exalted, that he may show mercy;” our “ Re- 
“‘ deemer liveth,” ‘ he is risen again, he 1s even at 
“the right hand of God, he also maketh interces- 
“sion for us.” - 
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LECTURE IL. 


GENESIS XXXVII. 3, 4. ‘ 


Now Israel loved Joseph more than all his children, because he 
was the son of his old age: and he made him a coat of many 

_colours. And when his brethren saw that their father loved 

“Shim more than all his brethren, they hated him, and could 
not speak peaceably unto him. 


THE history of mankind exhibits an unceasing - 
contention between the folly and wickedness of 
man, and the Wisdom and Goodness of God. Men 
are continually striving to outdo, to mortify, and 
to hurt each other; but a gracious Providence, by 
opposing spirit to spirit, interest to interest, force 
to force, preserves the balance, and supports the 
fabric. His sovereign power and matchless skill 
produce exquisite harmony from the confused, the 
contending, the discordant tones of human passions. 
He controls and subdues a diversity which threat- 
encd disorder, separation, and destruction, into a 
variety which pleases, which unites, which cements 
and’ preserves mankind. And a more consolatory, 
amore composing, a morc satisfying view of the 
divine Providence we cannot indulge ourselves in, 
than this merciful superintendance which it conde- 
~ scends to take of the affairs of men, and of every 
thing that affects their virtue or their happiness. 
Vhe disorders which prevail in the natural world, 
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under the subduing hand of Heaven, range them- 
selves into order and peace. The convulsions that 
shake and disturb the moral world, directed, checked, 
and counterbalanced, by a power much mightier 
than themselves, subside into tranquillity, through 
the very agitation and violence which they had ac- 
are “ Surely, O Lord, the wrath of man shall 

aoa Hee and the remainder of wrath thou shalt 

“restrain.” When the tumult is over, and t#€# 
noise ceases, Religion rears up her head, and says 
in the words of Joseph to his brethren, “ But as 
“for you, ye thought evil against me, but God 
‘‘ meant it unto good, to bring to pass, as it is this 
‘“‘ day, to save much people alive.” 

We are now come to a passage of the Sacred His-" 
tory of uncommon beauty and importance; whether 
we consider the simplicity and grace of the narra- 
tion, the affecting circumstances of the story, the 
interesting and instructive views of the human heart 
which it unfolds, the many plain and useful lessons 
which it teaches. Above all from the mighty con- 
sequences, both near and remote, which resulted 
to the family of Jacob, to the Egyptian monarchy, 
and to the human race, from incidents, at first, 
insignificant and seemingly contemptible, but gra- 
dually swelling into magnitude, embracing circle 
after circle, extendin® from period to period, till all 
time and space are occupied by them. 

Isaac was now as good as dead, calmly looking 
forward to his latter end; altve only to sentiments 
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of piety and of pain; and Jacob was, at length, 
settled in the land wherein his father was a stranger; 
increased in wealih, rich in children, rich in piety, 
but advanced in years and loaded with affliction. 
Jacob’s family, the salt of the earth, was itself in a 
very putrid and corrupted state; and the heads of 
the twelve tribes of Israel were themselves very 
bad men. The unhappy father endeavours to soothe 
¥ anguish, arising from the ill-behaviour of his 
grown-up sons, by the pleasing prospects which 
the more amiable qualities of his younger children 
opened to him. 

The sacred Historian introduces to us the favourite 
character of Joseph with wonderful art and skill. 
From the very first moment we become interested 
in him. He is the long expected son of beauteous 
Rachel—his mother was dead—he had now attained 
his seventeenth year—and he was the darling object 
of his father’s affection. Jacob’s affection, however, 
has not blinded him so far as to bring up even his 
favourite son in idleness. Little does that man 
consult either the credit or the comfort of his son, 
who breeds him to no useful employment: for in- 
dolence is the nurse of vice, the parent of shame, 
the source of misery. Unfortunately for him, at 
the same time, Joseph is associated in employment 
with persons whose conversation was not likely 
greatly to improve his morals, and whose disposi- 
tions towards him did not promise much to promote 
his happiness; “the lad was with the sons of 
“ Bilhah, and with the sons of Zilpah, his father’s 
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‘«¢ wives;” who, alas! seem to have inherited much 
more of the spirit of the bond-woman who was their 
mother, than of the free-man who was their father. 
What were the particulars of their ill conduct we 
are not told; but Joseph observed it, was grieved 
and offended, and reported it to his father. 

Jacob is not wholly irreprehensible in this. It 
was imprudent to trust a well-inclined young ma 
at that delicately dangerous season of life, fare 
long, out of his sight, and in such company. | 
was wrong to encourage in Joseph a spirit of censo- 
riousness and self-conceit. It was madness to add 
fuel to those resentments which: His ill-disguised 
partiality to this son of his old age had already 
kindled in the breasts of his other children. But 
his understanding seems quite blinded by love for 
the boy; and he proceeds from weakness to weak- 
ness. As if he had not raised up enemies enough 
to him by countenancing in him the odious cha- 
racter of tale-bearer, he goes on to expose him to 
the hatred of all the family by dressing up his 
darling in “a coat of many colours.” What a 
foundation of mischief was here laid! The brothers 
must have been much less inflammable than ‘they 
were well known to be, not to have taken fire at 
this indiscrect, this ridiculous distinction; and 
Joseph himself must have possessed a‘mind much 
more firm and more enlightened than seven- 
teen generally discovers, not to have felt at least 
some transient emotions of vanity, insolence, and 
self-sufficiency, in being thus favoured above the 
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rest.’ The father was, therefore, injurious to all, 
but ‘most to himself. His house is now in flames, 
and he himself fired the train. 

Parents, as you love your repose, as you valuc 
your children, as you would have them dwell to- 
gether in unity, as you would not put a dagger into 
a brother’s hand to shed a brother's blood, guard 
yourselves well against partial affections: or, if un- 





WPpily you have conccived them, conceal it from 
every eye, let not the favourite see it, let not his 
rival suspect it. Let reason, let religion, let that 
very partiality itself teach you to be wise and just. 
Parents, as you prize the understanding, the virtue, 
the true dignity of your children, let them never be 
taught to think that dress confers consequence, that 
finery implies worth, that the body deserves more 
attention than the mind. Let not even your daugh- 
ters be led, through your silly vanity, to believe 
that any part of their excellence consists in the 
splendour of their appearance; but still inculcate 
upon them that a mind stored with the virtues of 
modesty, meekness, gentleness, patience, humility, 
is both to God and man a sight infinitely more 
pleasing, than the most beautiful person adorned 
with jewels and lace, if these, or any one of these, 
be wanting. Let them know early and hear fre- 
quently, that cleanliness and decency are virtues 
which they ought to acquire and to practise ; but 
_ that a curiously ornamented body is, to a discerning 
eye, nothing but the indication, and the wretched 
tawdry covering, of a naked soul, 


é 
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Do we not see the ill effect of Jacob's fondness 
on Joseph himself? What could have suggested 
those dreams of his own supcriority, the recital of 
which was so offensive to his brothers, and which 
drew from his father himself check and reproof ? 
It must have been the petulancy of his waking 
thoughts, buoyed up by confidence in paternal pre- 
ference and favour. It will be said, that they were 
intimations from above of his future greatness; _ d 
eminence. It is readily admitted. But of what 
stuff does the foreknowledge and power of God 
frame prognostics and predictions ? Sometimes, per- 
haps often, of the violent propensitics and desires 
of mens’ own minds; and many events seem to 
have been predicted not because they are to come 
to pass, but they come to pass because they have 
been predicted. ~« 

The dreams themselves are the natural working 
of a young mind inflated by indulgence. The re- 
petition of them, where'they were sure to occasion 
disgust, marks a simplicity, an innocence, a boyish 
thoughitlessness and indiscretion, which it were cruel 
severely to censure, but which wisdom can by no 
means approve. And the whole taken together, the 
prognostic with the realization, the cause with the 
effect, the prophecy with the event, form a wonder- 
ful and instructive contrast of the weakness of man 
and the power of God; of the meanness of the 
materials and the magnificence of the frabric; of 
the feebleness of the instrument and the force of 


the hand which employed it. 
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Though Jacob was not altogether pleased with 
the spirit which these dreams, and the rehearsal of 
them, discovered, yet they had a very different ef- 
fect upon him, from what they had upon his sons. 
They envied and hated him the more; he “ ob- 
“served the saying.” Whether from a father’s 
partial fondness, or instructed by that Spirit who 
afterwards disclosed futurity to him, down to the 
gathering of thie people to Shiloh, he considered the 
doubling of the vision, and its coinciding purport, 
as portending something great and good to his be- 
loved child; and he sits down patiently to wait the 
issue. And, as we shall presently find, it was 
hastening towards its conclusion in a course much 
more rapid, and by means much more extraordinary, 
than any which he could possibly have apprehended. 
™ By. this time the power of Jacob's family was 
grown so great, or the terror inspired by the cruel 
miurder of the Slechcimites was so far effaced, that 
his ten eldest sons adventure into the neighbourhood 
of that city, to feed their flocks. The distance 
from Beersheba, where Jacob dwelt, being consi- 
derable, their absence being extended to a length of 
time that created anxiety, and though ¢hezr appre- 
hensions might, a solicitous, father’s anxiety not 
being quite laid to rest, he thinks proper to send 
Joseph from Hebron to inquire after their welfare, 
and to bring him word again. Unhappy father and 
son! Little did they think the parting of that day 
was to be for such a length of duration. Blind that 
we are to futurity! We “ cannat tell what a day 
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“may bring forth.” The last meeting, the last 
parting ; the last coming in and going out; the last 
time of speaking and of hearing; the last: of every 
thing must soon overtake us all. Joseph, accord- 
ingly, leaves his father’s house, never, never, to res 
turn to it more; and goes forth in quest of his 
brethren. 

Our tender affections are now strongly excited for 
the hapless youth. We behold a youth of seven. 
teen, who had never till now been from beneath the 
protection of paternal care and tenderness, whose 
face “ the wind of heaven” had never hitherto 
“ visited too roughly,” whose spirit mortification 
had never galled, whose heart affliction had never 
yet pierced,—thrown at once into the wide world, 
missing his way in an unknown country, exposed 
to savage beasts, or more savage men, coming at 
length to the place of his destination, but disap- 
pointed of finding what he looked for there: and, 
finally, falling into the hands of butchers where he 
expected brothers. If ever there were an object of 
compassion it is now before us. I observe his 
young heart flutter with joy when, after all his wan- 
derings and anxieties, he descries his brothers, and 
their tents, and their flocks, afar off. I see the tear 
of tenderness rush to his eyes while he delivers his 
father’s greeting, and tells the tale of his own 
youthful scrrows and mistakés on the road. I see 
his blooming countenance flushed with delight and 
satisfaction, at the thought of being again among 
- friends, of having once more a protector. Alicruel, 
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cruel disappointment ? They have been plotting his 
ruin, they have devoted him to death. He comes 
to them with words of peace, with kind and affec- 
tionate inquiries after their health and prosperity : 
They meet him with looks of aversion, with words 
of contempt and hatred, with thoughts of blood. 

The history of Jacob's family exhibits a shocking 
view of manners and of society at that period. They 
digest and exccute a plan of murder, with as much 
coolness, as we would an improvement in agricul- 
ture or an adventure in trade. It is no wonder that 
the poor Shechemites found no pity at their hands, 
when they are so lost to the feclings of nature, hu- 
manity, and filial duty, as to deliberate and deter- 
mine, without ceremony or remorse, upon their 
own brother’s death. The trifling incident of the 
dreams lies rankling in their bosoms; ‘ Behold,” 
say they, “ this dreamer cometh.” 

Well has our blessed Lord cautioned his disciples 
against the use of contemptuous expressions one to 
another; for however slight and insignificant a hard 
or ridiculous name at first sight may appear, it pro- 
ceeds from an unkind heart, and it partakes of the 
nature of murder. It is no uncommon thing for 
men who have quite got over every scruple of con- 
science, and all sense of duty, still to retain some 
regard to decency ; and to respect opinion and ap- 
pearances, after the heart is become perfectly cal- 
lous. Though they can remorselessly resolve on 
shedding blood, they have not confidence enough to 
avow their violence and berkwrity, but craft and 
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falsehood must be called in to cover their villany 
from the eye of the world. ‘Come now, there- 
“ fore, and let us slay him; and cast him into some 
“ pit, and we will say, some evil beast hath de- 
“ youred him: and we shall see what will become of 
“ his dreams.” That there should have been one of 
the ten capable of conceiving, and of suggesting 
such a deed of horror, had been wonderful: but 
that only one of the ten should rise up to intercede 
for the unhappy victim exceeds all belief. We 
almost lose the remembrance of Reuben’s filthiness 
in his good-natured attempt to save his brother. If 
there were something of deccit in the proposal which 
he made to the rest for this purpose, it was on the 
side of virtue, and calls, at least, for pardon, if not 
for commendation. 

Joseph was now at hand; and how different his 
reception from what he fondly expected! ‘“ They 
“ stript Joseph out of his coat, his coat of many 
* colours that was on him. And they took him, 
“ and cast him into a pit: and the pit was empty, 
* there was no water in it.” With truth has the 
wise man said, “ The tender mercies of the wicked 
* are cruel.” The demons of envy and revenge 
have taken possession of their hearts; in vain.- he 
weeps, in vain he prays, in vain employs the “ten- 
der names of father and brother to win their pity. 
The coat, the odious coat, the badge of a partial 
father’s fondness, stecls their breasts: they strip it 
off with more of savage Joy, than ever the doting 
parent felt of satisfaction in seeing him put it on, 
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or the hapless youth himself in wearing it. The 
horror of being cast alive into a pit, to perish with 
hunger, is not to be conceived, much less expressed: 
What must it then have been to a heart like Joseph’s, 
tremblingty alive to the keenest sensations of pain; 
acquainted, till then, only with gentleness and in- 
dulgence, and now dreadfully awakened to perceive 
the full extent of bis misery? Instant death had 
been mercy to one in such a situation. 

As if they had done nothing wrong, they sit 
down unconcernedly “ to eat bread.” Savage mon- 
sters! could the moderate cravings of their own 
appetite fail to remind them of the wretched state 
of their poor brother, could it fail to suggest the 
misery of perishing for want, could it fail to awaken 
compassion in some gentle bosom? No, wich his 
piercing shricks yct sounding in their cars, with his 
piteous supplicating looks yet before their eyes, they 
indulge the commonest, lowest cravings of their 
own nature, and calmly consign him to a lingering 
death, the bitterness of which was every instant in- 
creased by the slowness of its approach. And now 
behold the darling of Jacob on the very brink of 
despair; when Providence, wiser than they were 
cunning, and more powerful than they were wicked, 
Interposes for his deliverance. 

It'was so ordered of Heaven that a travelling com- 
pany, or caravan, of Ishmaelitish merchants passed 
by while they were at dinner, in the course of their 
gp, traffic to Egypt. A thought occurred to Judah, 
ae’ whiose heart it appears now began somewhat to re- 
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lent, that an opportunity offered of mdding them- 
selves of their hated rival without incurring the 
guilt of shedding his blood; namely, that of selling 
him for a slave to the Ishmaelites, who be knew 
would carry him along with them into Egypt, sell 
him over again for profit, and thereby for ever pre- 
vent the possibility of his return, to detect their 
villany, and to renew his pretensions to superiority 
over them. No sooner was this proposal made, 
than it was assented to; and they who a little while 
before made nothing.of taking away their brother's 
life, with less scruple and ceremony still take upon 
them to rob him of his liberty; and, as if he had 
been a bullock or a kid from the flock, sell him for 
twenty pieces of silver into the hands of strangers. 
Mark the wonder-working hand of God! The 
circumstances which lately seemed to poor Joseph 
so untoward and unfavourable, were working to- 
gether for the preservation of his life, and were 
paving the way to glory. Had he not wandered in 
the field, his arrival had happened too early for the 
passing by of those merchants to save him; had he 
found his brethren in Shechem, as he expected, 1#* 
stead: of Dothan, he had been out of the track 
which his deliverers took. ‘* Who can tell what 1s 
“ gond or evil for a man,” till the end come and the 
mystery of Providence be unfolded? These, to the 
eye of man, are little accidental circumstances ; but 
they are a part of a vast arrangement, made by 
him “ who worketh all things after the counsel af; 
‘¢ his. own will,” to bring abouf.a great purpose.’ 
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There are wheels almost imperceptible in the great 
machine, which the untutored eye is apt wholly to 
overlook, but which are, in truth, as necessary to 
motion as the largest and the most conspicuous. 

Thus was the jewel of his father’s. heart vilely 
bartered away as a thing of little value. Behold 
Joseph in the hands of the descendants of him, 
whose “ hands were against every man, and every 
“‘ man’s hands against him,” and he is safer with 
wild Ishmaelites than with bleody unnatural bro- 
thers. From avarice, 1f not from pity or affection, 
they will treat him kindly, that they may dispose of 
him to advantage. So much better is a merciful, 
or evei a mercenary stranger, than an envious and 
cruel brother. 

Reuben, it appears, was not present at this con- 
sultation, bargain, and delivery. He probably stole 
away, when the rest sat down to meat, that by a 
round-about path he might arrive at the pit where 
Joseph was hid, and assist him in effecting his es- 
cape while the rest were otherwise employed :' but 
he had made so large a circuit, in order to avoid 
suspicion, that the sale was transacted before he 
came to the place, and his benevolent intention was 

“thereby frustrated. He is the only one of the brothers 
é ‘who seems to have felt a single spark of pity for the 
‘“ unfortunate youth, or of concern for the distress of 

his aged parent. What then must his anguish have 
beer, when he came to the pit, and found no Jo- 
seph:thete? From his worst fears, however, he 1s 
soon relieved, and, bad as it was, he rejoices to 
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hear that Joseph was only sold.for a slave. By 
common consent it is agreed to conceal, if possible, 
the, whole of this dark scene. They must. meet 
their father again, and to him something must be 
said for the gon-appearance of his amiable, his be- 
loved son. I am not more shocked at their. first 
purpose of blood, than at their artful device to cover 
it, and their awful steadiness and fidelity to each 
other, in guarding so well the dreadful secret. It 
proves what deep, what determined, what thorough- 
paced villains they were. And from such men as 
those does the Jewish nation glory to have sprung. 
They. stain the variegated coat, the cause of so 
‘much jealousy, with blood; which they intend shall 
pass with the wretched father for the blood of him 
who wore it;.and they send it to Hebron, as acci- 
dentally found in the field in that state, to.carry its 
own doleful tidings along with it. 
Who can bear to accompany this fatal pledge to 
the place of its destination? Who can bear to wit- 
ness the anguish of a miserable old man sinking 
under the. weight, of accumulated woe. All his 
former griefs admitted of consolation: they were 
more direetly from the hand of God, they were in 
the course of nature, they might be cured or en- 
dured ; but this stab was mortal; it defied medicine, 
it mocked at length of time. He himself has had 
the, principal hand in this great evil; and I fear, I 
fear, he suspects the truth, though he says it nét. 
Beautiful, too much beloved, ill-starred Rachel! 
, once we pitied, now we congratulate thee. A. gra- 
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cious "Providence has in kindness taken thee away 
from the evil to come. The sight of Joseph's ves- 
ture dipped in blood must have proved fatal to thee, 
hadst thou lived to that day ; to have lived till now 
must have been to endure pangs more frightful than 
the agonizing throes of child-birth, or the last dying 
struggles of dissolving nature. We hasten from a 
scene which the heart is unable long to contemplate, 
to land Joseph safely in Egypt,—where bemg 
arrived, he is transferred, like a bundle of spicery, 
from the Midianites to Potrphar, an officer of Pha- 
raoh and captain of the guard. 

And here we stop. And here in the hands of 
that God who “ delivered him from the paw of the 
“ lion and the bear,” we deposit this precious trust, 
confident of its being restored, like all that we com- 
mit to God, increased in value, importance, and 
utility. If the subject be as pleasing to you, as it 
is to me, I shall hope to have the pleasure of re- 
suming it with you next Lord’s day. 

—JEsUS, the well beloved Son of Gop, camie 
from his Father’s house above, to bring to us, his 
brethren after the flesh, the gentle and affectionate 
commendations of his Father's love. Instead of 
welcome he met with reproach “and scorn. “ He 
“came to his own, and his own received him not.” 
“.He was despiscd and rejected of men.” “ His 
“ oo friend in whom he trusted, which did ee 

of his bread, lifted up his heel against him* 
Judas, one of his own house, sold him for thirty 
"pieces of silver. He was stripped of his vesture, his 
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raiment was stained with blood. “ He looked, and 
*€ there was none to help.” “ He trod the wine-press 
alone.” ‘ He was holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
“‘ separate from sinners.” ‘ He was brought as a 
‘lamb to the:slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
‘ shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” 
“ It became him, for whom are all things, and by 
‘whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
“ glory, to make the captain of their salvation per- 
“fect through sufferings.” Men “ thought’ evil 
“against him, but God meant it unto good, to 
“bring to pass, as it is this day, to save much 
<< peeple alive.” ‘* The counsel of the Lord standeth 
“ for ever, the thoughts of his heart to all generations.” 
To the attentive reader of the Scriptures, these, and 
many such applications as these, of the History of 
Joseph, to the person, the character, the office and’ 
undertaking of the Messiah, will readily occur. 
To the careless and unbelieving, more has been said 
than they will understand, regard, or approve. We 
commend them to the mercy of God, and we 
implore a blessing on what has been spoken, for 
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LECTURE II. 


‘ é 
GENESIS XXXIX. 2—6. 
B 
And the Lord was with Jostph, and he was a prospérous man ; 
and he was in the house of his master the Egyptian. And 
his master saw that the Lord.was with him, and that the 
Lord made all that he did to prosper in his hand. And 
Joseph found grace in his sight, and he served him: and he 
made him overseer over his house, and all that he had he 
put into his hand. And it came to pass, from the time that 
he had made him overseer in his house, and over all that 
he had, that the Lord blessed the Egyptian’s house for 
Joseph’s sake; and the blessing of the Lord was upon all 
that he had in the house, and in the field. And he left 
all that he had in Joseph's hand; and he knew not ought he 
had, save the bread which he did eat: and Joseph was’a 
goodly person, and well-favoured. 


UNLEss “ the heart be established by grace,” 

prosperity it will be elated above measure, and in 
adversity it will be ready to sink under the weight 
of its woe. A principle of religion preserves the 
balance of the soul, and guards it equally from 
rising into insolence and from falling into dejection. 
It has been disputed whether prosperity or adversity 
be the severer trial of the two. In order to deter- 
mine this question it is necessary to know the cha- 
racter of the party who is tried. . In some persons 
we meet with a stupidity, an insensibility of nature, 
on which change of circumstances makes no apparent 
mipression, ‘This endeavours to pass upon itself, 
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and actually does pass upon a superficial observer, 
for modcration in success and patience in affliction. 
But the rock is not patient because, without mur- 
muring, it bears the incessant dashing of the raging 
sca; neither does the snail deserve the ptgise of 
humility because it atternpts not to fly. That 
modcration is estimable which, awake to all the 
advantages of rank, and fortune, and success, offends 
not God by levity and ingratitude, nor nian by 
haughtiness and pride. That patience merits ad- 
miration and praise, which feels yet complains not ; 
which sighs yet submits. 

It is very natural for men to flatter themselves 
that they could support prosperity with wisdom and 
propriety ; but experience will evince, that while 
success tends to relax, weaken, and extinguish the 
religious principle, calamity, by teaching us our own 
weakness and dependance, awakens, strengthens, 
and keeps it alive. The lot of rnost men, alternately, 
furnishes oceasion for exercise in both ways. It is 
the office of genuine and solid piety to instruct us 
“‘ in whatever state we are therewith to be content;” 
“ to exercise men unto godliness, which is profitable 
“ untoall things, having the promise both of the life 
“ which now is, and of that which is tocome.” ¢@ 

The amiable and illustrious person, on whose 
History we entered in the last Lécture, and 
which we are now to continue, affords 2 shin. 
ing and affecting example of a mind unsubdued 

“by the deepest distress, and uncorrupted by the 
oe D2 
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highest degree of elevation. His affliction com- 
menced at an early period of life ; it was, of its kind, 
peculiarly bitter and severe; it came from a quarter 
whence it was least to be apprchended; and the 
transition was instantaneous, from a tranquillity and 
indulgence which knew no bound, to anguish which 
no language can express, no imagination conceive. 
As he was to be an eminent type of Him who “ as 
“‘ a sheep before her shearers is dumb, not opening 
* her mouth,” Scripture represents Joseph quietly 
submitting to the barbarous treatment of his brothers ; 
as patiently doomed to perish of hunger in an empty 
pit, and sold into slavery to the Ishmaelites, without 
arguing, without upbraiding, without repining. 

Were it possible to form a stronger idea of the 
obduracy of Jacob’s sons than that which their 
cruelty to Joseph affords, it 1s to see them the calm 
witnesses of the anguish of their father’s soul, with- 
out being moved by all his misery and tears to 
divulge the important secret, and to pour into the 
fond paternal heart the cordial balm, which the 
knowledge even of his son’s being a slave in Egypt 
would have administered; for a dawn of hope would 
thence have arisen, that by some blessed revolution 
of events, the precious hour might, perhaps, at 
length arrive, which should' restore him to his father 
again. How dreadful it is to embark on a sca of 
vice! To return is difficult, if not : Impossible : to 
proceed j is ruin. 

Joseph meanwhile lives and prospers in a strange 
land. He has not lost all, he has lost nothing, who 
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enjoys the divine presence and favour. The amiable 
youth is indeed from under the shadow of his father’s 
wing, but the protection of Heaven is not withdrawn, 
“the Almighty is his refuge, and underneath are 
“ the everlasting arms.” A young man brought up 
like him in fulness, in liberty, in indulgence and 
ease, might have been supposed sullen and stubborn 
under a change of condition so sudden, and so 
severe, or to have sunk into melancholy and despair. 
But with Joseph it was not so. With true magnani- 
mity and spirit he cheerfully accommodates his mind 
to his situation, and without murmur or reluctance 
addresses himself to the discharge of his duty, as a 
diligent and faithful servant. 

We have not power over our lot to carve it out as 
we please, but the mind has power over itself; and 
happiness has its seat in the mind, not in external 
circumstances. ' The favourite son of Israel scems 
degraded and dishonoured, even when raised to the 
first rank of servitude in Potiphar’s house; but 
Joseph, pious, modest, wise, and faithful, is equally 
respectable, whether as a son or as a servant. Never 
did Potiphar make go fortunate a purchase. The 
blessing of God enters into his house from the 
moment that Joseph becomes a member of the 
family. In many various ways are servants curses 
or comforts to those with whom they dwell. Let 
a servant have a principle of conscience, and you 
have a certain pledge of his fidelity; divest him of 
that, and where is your security that either your 
property or your person is safe in his hands? Joseph 
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demeaned himself as a good, servant, and Potiphar 
as a wisc and a kind master. In vain do we look 
for affection and attachment in our inferiors, if we 
treat them with insolence, unkindness, or neglect. 
The great and affluent are much more in the power. 
of, much more dependant upon, their meanest 
domestics, than they are willing to understand. or to 
acknowledge. And surely it is much more prudent 
to secure their affection as Hiumble friends, by con- 
descension and good-nature, than to provoke their 
resentment or revenge by pride and severity. 
Joseph has been faithful over a few things, he 1s 
made ruler over many things; “he made him 
‘‘ overseer over his house, and all that he had he put 
“into his hand.” His personal accomplishments 
keep pace with his mental endowments, ‘he was a 
“ woodly person, and well-favoured.” Beauty, like 
every other gift of nature, is good of itself, and 
therefore to be received with thankfulness. But 
alas, how often does it prove a snare to the posscssor, 
and a temptation to others! ‘This quality of Joseph's 
had like to have proved more fatal to him than 
even the envy of his brothers. ‘This last threatened 
only his body, but that endangers the soul. The 
one, sold him into bondage, the other would have 
plunged him into dishonour. His master’s wife 
looks upon him with eyes of unhallowed affection, 
and attempts to make him a_partaker of her 
impurity. ‘To expatiate on the nature of this 
temptation would be as indecent as it is unnecessary. 
It isa fearful example of the dreadful length which 
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the. human mitid is capable of going when the re- 
straints of shame aré once broken through. 

’ Some kinds of temptation are boldly to be en- 
countered, and’ resolutely overcome. There are 
others only to be conquered by flight, and disarmed 
by rémoving to a distance. Joseph dwells only on 
ofie circumstance in order to settle and determine his 
conduct—the all-secing eye of God, and the danger 
‘of offending him; ‘ How then can I do this great 
“ wickedness, and sin against God!” Pleasure, and 
interest, and passion, blind the eyes; but conscience 
with scrupulous attention always and every where 
reveres ati omnipresent Jehovah. The lower prin- 
ciples of our nature respect and are regulated by 
consequences ; this great principle is moved only by 
a sense of right and wrong. Intcrest and desire are 
contented with inquiring, “Is there no danger of 
“being detected >” 
satisfied by ascertaining “ whether it be sin or duty. 

The consequence to Joseph was such as might 
be expected from the temper of a shameless woman, 
false, lascivious, and resentful. The daemon of lust 
changed into those of rage and revenge; she 
accuses of an attempt to seduce her, the man whom 
no consideration of pleasure or of advantage could 
for a moment seduce from the right path. This 
accusation, however false, being uncontradicted, is 
admitted as true, and Joseph, as the reward of 
faithfulness almost without example, is immured in 
close custody, to be dragged forth at a proper 
opportunity, to still severer punishment. Andhere 


But conscience is only to be 
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again we have a fresh instance of the greatness of 
his mind. He chooses rather to incur his master’s 
groundless displeasure, and to sink under the 
weight of a false accusation, than to vindicate his 
own honour by exposing the shame of a bad 
woman ; and he leaves the clearing up of his cha. 
racter, and the preservation of his life, to that God 
with whom he had entrusted still higher concerns, 
those of his immortal soul. And thus, the least 
assuming, the shame-faced, feminine virtues, tem- 
perance, and chastity, and innocence, and self- 
government, are found in company with the most 
manly, the most heroic qualities, intrepidity, con- 
stancy, and contempt of death. 

No place is frightful to a good man but the dun- 
geon of an ill conscience. Free from that, Joseph 
is at large though in prison. It is the favour or 
displeasure of God, that makes this or the other 
spot comfortable or irksome. ‘“ Where the Spirit 
“of the Lord is, there is liberty;” but to the 
guilty, the whole world is a place of confinement. 
God, who delivered him out of the pit, accom- 
panies him also to the prison; and what heart is 
there so savage that goodness cannot mollify, what 
nature so obdurate that the power of the Almighty 
cannot reach? The profession of a gaoler is un- 
friendly to benevolence: it is a character which im- 
plies sternness and severity. But whether this man 
were formed of gentler clay, or whether the meck- 
ness and modesty of Joseph had wrought even upon 
a rocky heart; or whether Providence specially in- 
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terposed to further its own deep designs, so it is, 
we find our good young man in high favour with 
his keeper. Wherever we find Joseph,—in Poti- 
phar’s house, in prison, or at court, we find a man 
faithful, and diligent, and trusty; and we find a 
man honoured, esteemed, and confided in by all 
with whom he had any connexian. Leta man be 
inflexibly honest and true, and he will never have 
reason to accuse the world of want of confidence. 
But it is no wonder if the dishonest knave find 
men full of doubt and suspicion. As his master’s 
house before, so the prison now prospers on Joseph's 
account. The world is not always sensible of its 
obligation to the presence of good men. But Sodom 
was in a fearful state the moment that righteous Lot 
went out of it; and when the people of God, the 
salt of the earth, are all removed from it, the end 
of the world cannot be at a great distance. 

By a strange concurrence of circumstances, 
which the divine Providence alone could have 
brought together, Joseph: has for his fellow prisoners 
two of the chicf officers of the king of Egypt, who 
had fallen under their master’s displeasure, and 
who had been for somne time 1n confinement, un- 
certain of their doom. The great God is whetting 
his instruments, making his arrangements, mar- 
shalling his forces, at very different times, and in 
very different places. The envy of Jacob's sons, 
the lasciviousness of Potiphar’s wife, the disobe- 
dience of Pharaoh’s servants, the anger of the king 
himself—all, all meet, strange to thik! in one 
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point, the elevation of Joseph to the right hand: of 
the: throne. Remove but one link and the chain is 
bréken asunder. Take away but a single stone and 
the fabric falls to the ground. But “ this’ work 
and counsel 1s of God, and therefore it cannot be 
« overthrown.” “ He willeth, and noné can let it.” 

It. is not at all surprising that he who had been 
preparing his work, in places, and in minds, so 
remote from, so unlike tb, and so urticonnected 
with; each other, should bring it to a conclusion by 
means somewhat uncommon and supernatural. It 
happened that, in one and the same night, the 
chief butler and the chicf baker of Pharaoh dreamed 
each-a dream, which laid fast hold of their minds: 
and memory ; and being men, like other Egyptians, 
strongly tinctured witli superstition, and at that 
time in circumstances which peculiarly disposed 
them to receive superstitious impressions, their 
spirits are considerably affected by the vision of the 
night, not doubting that it portended the speedy 
approach: of some great good or evil. Joseph at- 
tending them in the morning, in the course of his: 
duty, observed the deep concern which was en- 
gtaved on their countenances: aad, sympathy being 
always one of the native effusions of an honest 
heart; he kindly inquires into the cause of it. 

By the way, How pleasant is it to observe this 
excellent young person, with so much cheerfulness 
and good-nature, performing the humble offices’ of 
a gaoler'’s servant? Ife had been accustomed to be 
waited upon, to be ministered agggo; but duty calls, - 
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and with alacrity he ministers to the necessity of 
others. 

But what do we sec? An under-gaoler starting 
up, all at once, into an interpreter of dreams, 
possessing a sagacity which reaches into futurity, 
directed and taught by a Spirit, whose piercing eye 
‘penetrates into eternity, and discerns all. the won- 
ders of the world unknown! How much wiser; 
low much more noble, how much more excellent 
are they who live in communion with God, than 
ether men! For though they do not all attain the 
cift of prophecy, the gift of working miracles, the 
gift of speaking with tongues, yet they all are dig- 
nified by the spirit of prayer, the spirit of adop- 
_ tion, “the spirit of faith, and of love, and ofa 

‘“¢ sound mind.” : 

Joseph, from the different complexion of their 
several dreams, and inspired no doubt by Wisdom 
from above, predicts their approaching doom; the 
speedy restoration of the one to Ins former trust 
and dignity, anda sudden and ignominious death 
to the other. Nothing but inspiration could have 
borne Joseph through a declaration so bold’ and so 
decisive, and which was to be brougnt to the awful 
test of confirmation or disappointment, in so short 
a space as three days. So confident is he of the 
certainty of his interpretation, that he founds all 
his hopes of enlargement.tpon it. And there is 
something inexpressibly tender and pathetic in fis 
application to the chief butler to that effect, “ But 

“ tmnk on me whe shall be well with thee, and. 
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¢¢ show kindness, I pray thee, unto me, and make 
«© mention of me unto Pharaoh, and bring me out 
“of this house. For indeed I was stolen away out 
‘of the land of the Hebrews: and here also have 
«J done nothing, that they should pat me into a 
“ dungeon.” 
The event justified the prediction ; and it presents 
an awful and affecting illustration of the observation 
of the wise man, “ The king’s heart is in the hand 
“ of the Lord: as the rivers of water, he turneth it 
“¢ whithersoever he will.” A youth, a stranger, a 
prisoner, could have no power over the councils of 
Pharaoh. But the power which controls all the 
potentates of the earth, and which marshals the 
whole host of Heaven, is bringing his own word to 
pass, and is performing his own pleasure. 
The chief butler, we may suppose, readily pro- 
mised Joseph his best services when he should be 
again restored to place and power; but, like a true 
courtier, be thinks no more of his promise nor of 
his fellow-prisoner, after his own turn was served. 
So selfish, so thoughtless, so ungrateful is man! 
Had he been under no personal obligation to the 
young stranger, for his tender assiduities while in 
confinement, and for the agreeable and certain in- 
telligence which he received from him of his ap- 
proaching deliverance, common hymanity, awakened 
by the simple tale of innocence and misery which 
he had told, ought to have prompted his immediate 
and most earnest exertions in his behalf; and yet 
he suffers two full years to lig away, ‘without 
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caring to reflect whether such a person existed or 
no. And when he thinks of him at last, it is not 
the generous recolleetion of kindness and attach- 
ment; but the selfish remembrance of courtly adu- 
lation, eager to gratify his prince, but not to rescue 
talents, and innocence, and worth from unmerited 
oppression. Pharaoh hanged him not for his 
offences against his prince; but for his forgetfulness 
and ingratitude to Joseph, let him be hung up as 
an object of detestation and contempt to all future 
generations of mankind. 

How very differently do God and men frequently 
judge of one and the same object! If there be in all 
Egypt a person more forlorn and inconsiderable 
than another, it is an Hebrew slave in a dungeon. 
But “God raiseth the poor out of the dust, and 
‘‘ lifteth the needy out of the dunghill, that he may 
set him with princes.” Pharaoh himself now 
begins to act a part in this wonderful drama; for 
kings, in the hand of God, are only instruments of 
an higher order and of more extensive operation. 
Kings are hable to hunger and thirst like other men; 
kings must sleep, and may be disturbed by dreams, 
like other men’; and thus it happened to the mighty 
sovereign of Egypt. With vision upon vision, in 
one night, was his rest troubled, the strange coin- 
cidence and mysterious import of which greatly per- 
plex his waking thoughts. In a country teeming 
with gods, and over-run with superstition, no cir- 
cumstance was overlooked which any how seemed 
to portend’ a future event. No wonder then that 
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the prince, who has not always the best mformed, 
nor the firmest mind, of any within his dominions, 
should be rendered uneasy by a repetition of dreams, 
so singular in themselves, so similar to, and ‘yet ‘so 
unlike, one another. It is not less wonderful, that 
in a country so prolific of magicians and svothsayers, 
no one should be found bold enough to affix a mean- 
ing, or to guess at an interpretation. Was it that 
the true God confounded and silenced their vain 
imaginations, or that Pharaoh, dissatisfied with their 
idle conjectures, and prompted from above to make 
farther enquiry, rejected the usual modes of solu- 
tion, in order that, heaven-directed, Joseph might 
emerge out of obscurity, to save a great nation, to 
preserve his father’s house in famine, and to fulfil 
the prediction and the promise made to Abraham 
concerning the future fortuncs of his posterity. 

The king’s perturbation necessarily interests and 
affects the whole court. And then, for the first 
time, the chief butler bethinks himself of his faults, 
and of his promise, and of his obligations to his 
fellow-prisoner; and relates, in the hearing of the 
king, the very ‘extraordinary circumstances of his 
own imprisonment and enlargement; of his dream, 
the imterpretation, and the issue; and, of conse- 
quence, is led to mention the character and situa- 
tion of the interpreter. This instantly effects for 
Joseph, what his friendship, had it -been exerted, : 
perhaps would not have produced—an immediate 

order to set the prisoner free, and to bring him 
Meeitlrout delzy into the royal presence. When men 
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can be subservient to the interest, the pleasure, or 
the ambition of princes, they are in the sure read 
to preferment; and a man often .is more indebted 
for success to a fortunate incident, than to a right- 
eoys cause. Joseph’s affairs are now in a train euch 
as hie warmest friends could wish; and again we 
see another saying of the wise man verified: “ Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business? He shall 
“stand before kings, he shall not stand before 
“mean men.” Pharaoli’s expectations are not dis- 
appointed. He relates his dreams, and God, the 
author of the visions, and who had sent the inter. 
preter and the explanation by the mouth of Joseph, 
unfolds: its meaning and import. Pharaoh’s dream 
had puzzled himself and all Egypt, by its first 
aspect, but now that it is explained, how easy, how 
simple, how applicable, how natural every thing 
appears! -The greatest discoveries, after they are 
made, appear so obvious and so plain, that every 
one 1s ready to wonder he did not hit upon it first: 
and this instead of diminishing greatly enhances the 
merit of the first discoverer. Upon the manifesta- 
tion of the import of Pharaoh's redoubled vision, it 
ig found, that God, who had given formerly to two 
of the servants an intimation of their approaching 
fate, was now giving to the sovereign, a premoni- 
tion of the visitations of his Providence, to thta 
great, populous, and wealthy empire. A previous 
notice of good renders it a double blessing ; a warn- 
ing of evil prepares us to meet it, and bari 2 
Aiminisheg its pressure. . 
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Joseph’s interpretation carried conviction along 
with it, and Pharaoh immediately resolves to act 
upon it. There is a certain undescribable charm in 
true wisdom, in unaffected goodness, which forces 
approbation, and which carries the heart captive at 
once. There is a native dignity in virtue which, 
while it never assumes nor pushes itself forwards, is 
never timorous, embarrassed, or awkward. Joseph 
possesses unaffected ease and composure in the pre- 
sence of Pharaoh, and of all his court; and the 
court on this occasion, we have reason to think, was 
a very splendid, public, and crowded one. So good 
a thing it is to have the heart established by the fear 
of God. It casts out every other fear. But the days 
of his depression are now ended, and every step 
which he has trod through this valley of humilia- 
tion is a progress made to the glory that follows. 
And here we pause, having conducted Joseph to 
the right hand of the throne; and beholding him 
ready to mount the second chariot, while admiring 
nations proclaim before him, “ Bow the knee.” 

The next Lecture will exhibit the son of Jacob 
in all the splendour of high life, armed with the au- 
thority of a minister of state, possessing a plenitude 
‘of power over the whole kingdom of Egypt. 

. Turn for a moment from Joseph, and behold a 
greater than he is. ‘ The Prince of this world 
“came, and found nothing in him.” Temptation, 
‘¢ addressed to the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
“ eye, and the pride of life,” had from his lips an 
instant repulse, “ It is written, it is written.” “In 
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“ his humiliation, his judgment was taken away ;” 
He suffered as a malefactor, though “ he did no 
“sin, neither was guile found in his lips.” He was 
condemned, and put to death upon a false accusa- 
tion. From the triumphant ignominy of the cross, 
he dispenses life and death to his fellow-sufferers, 
Paradise to the one, everlasting shame to the other. 
“ Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or being 
“ his counsellor, hath taught him?” “ The only 
“ begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
“ he hath declared him.” ‘ No man knoweth the 
«Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
“ shall reveal him.” ‘* He made himself of no re- 
“ putation, and took upon him the form of a ser- 
‘vant, and was made in the likeness of men. And 
“being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
“ himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
“ the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath 
“ highly exalted him, and given him a name, which 
© ig above every name: that at the name of Jesus 
“‘ every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
“ things in earth, and things under the earth; and 
“‘ that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
“‘ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” “ Fools 
‘and slow of heart to believe all that the Prophets 
“‘ have spoken! Ought not Christ to have suffered 
“ these things, and to enter into his glory?” ‘ To 
“ him that overcometh, will I grant to sit with me 
“in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am 
“ set down with my Father in his throne.” .“ Be 
VOL, Ik E 
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‘thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
* crown of life.” I conclude all in the words of 
the beloved Disciple, who thus describes a ‘more 
august vision than Pharaoh ever beheld: “ And I 
‘¢ beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne, and 
“ of the four beasts, and in the midst of the elders, 
** stood a Lamb as it had been slain, having seven 
‘‘ horns and seven eyes, which are the seven Spirits 
“ of God sent forth into all the earth. And they 
“sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to 
“ take the book, and to open the seals thereof: for 
“‘ thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by 
* thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
‘people, and nation; and hast made us unto our 
“ God kings and priests: and we shall reign on 
*¢ the carth.. And I beheld, and I heard the voice 
“ of many angels round about the throne, and the 
‘“* beasts, and the elders: and the number of them 
* was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
“sands of thousands; saying with a loud voice, 
* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
** power and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
‘honour, and glory, and blessing. And every 
“ creature which is in Heaven, and on the earth, 
“ and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them, heard I, saying, Bless- 
“ing, honour, glory, and power, be unto him that 
“sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for 
“ever and ever. And the four beasts said, Amen. 
‘And the four and twenty elders fell down and 
‘“ worshipped lim that liveth for ever and ever.” +: 
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LECTURE IV. 


GENESIS XLI. 38—44. 
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And Pharaoh said unto his servants, Can we find such a one as 
this is, a man in whom the Spirit of God is? And Pharaoh 
said unto Joseph; Forasmuch as God hath showed thee all 
this, there is none so discreet and wise as thou art: thou 
shalt be over my house, and according ynto thy word shall 
all my people be ruled: only in the throne will I be greater 
than thou. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, See, I have 
set thee over all the land of Egypt. And Pharaoh took off 
his ring from his hand, and put it upon Joseph’s hand, and 
arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold chain 
about his neck: and he made him to ride in the second 
chariot which he had: and they cried before him, Bow the 
knee: and he made him ruler over all the land of Egypt. 
And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I am Pharaoh, and without 
thee shall no man lift up his hand or foot in all the land of 


Egypt. 


IF it be pleasant to observe, in particular instances, 
the Providence of God justifying its own procedure, 
by relieving and vindicating oppressed innocence, 
or by precipitating prosperous guilt from its lofty 
seat; what must be the satisfaction and delight of 
beholding the whole plan of Providence unfolded, 
every mystery in the divine conduct explained, and 
all the ways of God to men completely vindicated! 
A very considerable part of our present distress arises 
from hastmess and impatience of spirit. We are for 
VES E 2 
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rushing to the end at once; we will not afford our 
Maker and Ruler leisure to open his own designs, 
and to illustrate his own meaning. We would have 
the work of Heaven performed in our way; we have 
settled the whole order of things in our own minds; 
and all is wrong that ignorance, fretfulness, and 
presumption are pleased to dislike. Cloudy, rainy 
weather is much less agreeable than serenity ; yet it 
requires but a moment’s reflection to be convinced, 
that eternal sunshine would be the reverse of a bless- 
ing to mankind. Now the alternate succession of 
day and night, of fair weather and rain, have not 
greater beauty and utility in the world of nature, 
than the successive shades of adversity, and the sun- 
beams of prosperity, which appear on the face of 
the moral world. 

Of this unceasing suecession or mixture, the lot 
of individuals, the fortune of nations, the state of 
the globe, perhaps the system of the universe, are 
composed. Nothing is permitted to continue too 
long; no being is suffered to go too far out of his 
station. The balance eternally depends from the 
hand of a being possessed of infinite wisdom ; and, 
after a few slight vibrations, the scales speedily 
bring each other into equilibrium again. The swell- 
ing of a wave, the rolling of a ship, nay, the finger 
of a child may for a moment derange the compass, 
but after trembling an instant or two from point to 
point, immediately the needle resumes its steady, 
stated northern direction. 

If there be in history a passage, which more than 
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another encourages us patiently and submissively to 
wait for the end, to follow and submit to the con- 
duct of Providence, it is the story of Joseph the 
son of Jacob. What man of humanity would have 
refused to lend his helping hand to rescue the inno- 
cent youth from the fury of his unnatural brothers, 
to pull him up out of the pit, and to restore him to 
his father again? Who would not gladly have sacri- 
ficed a part of lis substance to purchase his release 
from Egyptian servitude? What friend to truth and 
virtue but would have rejoiced to vindicate his 
character from the vile aspersions of his infamous 
mistress, and to save him from undeserved punish- 
ment? What heart, alive to the feclings of gratitude, 
but would have seconded the application of “ the 
“ chief butler” for his immediate enlargement? 
But all this would have been precipitate, rash, and 
absurd. His fond father himself could not have 
conducted his favourite son to the honours which he 
attained, by a way socertain, so safe, and so honour- 
able. Whether we regard Joseph himself, or the 
interests of his father's family, or the welfare of 
Egypt, or the good of the human race, Providence, 
when we come to the issue, itis found, has secured, 
promoted, and succeeded them all, in its own wise 
and gracious method, infinitely better than they 
possibly could have been by all the sagacity and 
foresight of man. 

By the wonderful steps then, which we have 
seen, behold Joseph exalted to the right hand of 
Pheraeb, and made lord over all Egypt. Behold 
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the lives, the conduct, the liberties, the'property of 
millions, entrusted to his care, and subjected to his 
authority. Behold him married to a princess, ar- 
rayed in vestures of fine linen, a gold chain about 
his neck, the royal signet in his hands, riding 
through the land in the second chariot, while ad- 
miring nations bow the knee before him. Behold 
the dream which boyish vanity, perhaps, at first 
suggested, which fraternal jealousy so keenly re- 
probated and so sternly avenged, which a father’s 
wisdom was constrained to check and reprove, and 
which incredulity, no doubt, would treat as the idle 
chimera of a disturbed imagination, is verified and 
brought to pass. When we observe so many of the 
important events of Joscph’s life turning upon the 
hinge of dreams, and their interpretation, we are 
taught to think respectfully of every method by 
which God 1s pleased to communicate the know- 
ledge of his will to mankind. And when our own 
dreams, as they sometimes do, either call us to 
duty, or convince us of sin; when they recall te 
our memory what is past, or admonish us of what 
#8 to come, so that we may profit thereby, we ought 
to consider them as warnings from Heaven, and as 
the voice of God; but to attend to, and seek a 
meaning in, every wandering of a sleeping fancy, 
is silly and childish ; and to suffer them, of what- 
ever complexion they may be, to influence the con- 
duct of life, so as to induce us to neglect duty, to 
vex and disquiet ourselves, or to disturb others, is 
absurd, supergtitious, and wicked. 
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There are three particulars in this part of the 
history of Joseph which have exercised the learning 
and ingenuity of Critics and Commentators. First, 
Whether the Hebrew word, Adbrech, translated into 
our version, *‘ Bow the knee,” had not better have 
been rendered, as the word will bear, “ tender 
“* father ;” an appellatian descriptive of his office 
and character; dignity and gentleness united. 

Secondly, it is inquired, What is the exact im- 
port of the name which Pharaoh gave to Joseph 
upon his promotion? It was customary for eastern 
princes and nations, to distinguish, by new titles, 
persons who had rendered themselves illustrious by 
superior abilities, or by splendid and important 
actions, as in the case of Daniel and the three other 
children of the captivity. That which was given to 
Joseph, according to some, is an Egyptian expres- 
sion, which signifies “* Saviour of the World,” and 
this, if just, conveys a high idea of the importance 
which the king ascribed to Joseph’s information and 
advice. Others contend that it signifies no more 
than “ revealer, or expounder, of sccrets.” This 
last interpretation has the most numerous, perhaps 
the most respectable support. ~ 

The third particular alluded to involves in it 
something like a censure of Joseph, as hurried 
away by motives of ambition and pride, to form an 
improper and dangerous matrimonial conncctien, 
with an idolatrous woman, nay the daughter of a 
man who by profession, as priest of Ox, or Helio- 
polis, the city of the Sun, was concerned to sup. 
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port and promote an idolatrous worship. : The 
critics who advance and maintain this opinion, 
represent Joseph as a mere time-serving sycophant, 
imbibing in a moment the spirit and manners of a 
court, and sacrificing principle to conveniency. I con- 
fess myself so partial to this amiable and excellent 
man, that without hesitation I undertake to meet 
this charge; and would allege in his behalf, That as 
the Spirit of God no where reprehends this conduct, 
which in cases deserving blame is done freely and 
without reserve, so we ought not, without just 
cause and perfect knowledge, to find fault: charity 
obliging us ‘ to think no evil,” where we can think 
well, and to put the best construction on what 1s 
doubtful, and to judge of what is not clear and ex- 
plicit by that which is. When I see Providence 
blessing this union by the birth of two sons, raised 
in process of time to a double rank of dignity and 
importance in Israel, it is impossible to think un- 
charitably of the union itself, which was the origin 
of that bicssing. What, did Joseph acknowledge 
God so closely in every thing, even to the very 
naming of his children, correspondently to the as- 
pects of the divine Providence towards him, and 
can we suppose that he neglected God in a matter 
of so much higher consequence ? Let us rather say, 
and say it without reserve, that the piety, the chase 
tity, the fidelity, the self-government of Joseph, 
in flying from an illicit commerce with his master’s 
wife, was thus rewarded of. heaven, by a virtuous 
ing union with a chaste virgin, anda prince’s 
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daughter. But we dwell too long on a vindication 
which was perhaps altogether unnecessary. To 
proceed: ~.. 

Joseph has arrived at a station of very high ho- 
nour, but it is not, to him, a post of emolument 
and ease merely; and we must rejoice to see the 
same person who diligently and humanely served 
the gaoler as a deputy, and who faithfully managed 
the affairs of Potiphar as a steward, attentively, 
humbly, industriously conducting the interests of a 
great king, and of a mighty empire, as a minister 
of state. On which I found an observation fre- 
quently made already, what matters it how often? 
That the fear of God is the best security of a man’s 
good behaviour in every situation; and that “ He 
“* is to be trusted in nothing, who has not a con- 
‘¢ science in every thing.” ~ 

Joseph was but thirty years old when he stood 
before Pharaoh: seventeen of which he had passed 
under the wing of a fond indulgent parent; and 
the other thirteen, at that period of life when the 
heart is most devoted to pleasure, he had lingered 
away in all the variety of human wretchedness, but 
in all the dignity of virtue, in all the superiority of 
wisdom, in all the delights, pure and sublime, of 
true piety. And now, at an age when most men 
are only beginning to reflect and act as reasonable 
beings, we see him raised, not by accident, by 
cabal, or by petulance, but by undisputed merit, to 
a situation, which one part of mankind looks up to © 
with desire, another with awe, and a third with 
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despair. And happy was-it for Egypt, that ever 
this youth, this stranger, this Hebrew Was sold for 


aslave into its bosom: ‘* God sent him to save much 
“ people alive.” 

Egypt gloried that she was not, like other coun- 
tries, dependant on the clouds of Heaven for the 
fertility of her soil, and the exuberance of her 
crops, but that she derived her rich harvests from 
the flux and reflux of her own river. But in vain 
had the Nile arisen to the desired height, during 
seven successive years of uncommon plenteousness, 
had not the prophetic foresight of Joseph taught 
both prince and people to take advantage of the 
favour of Providence, and to lay a good foundation 
for the time to come. Nothing do men so much 
abuse as plenty; nothing do they so soon, and so 
severely, feel as want of bread. ‘These seven pros- 
perous years seem to compensate, to Joseph, all his 
former ills; his honour is cleared, his predictions 
are accomplished. What seldom meets, the sove- 
reign and the subject strive who shall exalt him the 
most, his domestic felicity keeps pace with the 
public prosperity, conscience approves, and God, 
the great God smiles upon him. If there be a 
condition of humanity to be desired, to be envied, 
it was this. 

Shall we stop to express our surprise, that during 
all this period, with all the power of Pharaoh in 
his hand, with a heart so tender, anda spirit so 
datiful, he should make no attempt to convey to 
the wretched old man in Canaan intelligence con- 
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eerning his preservation, and his present condition. 
.But we niust check our surprise when we consider 
that the whole was of the Lord of Hosts, ‘“ who is 
‘‘ wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working.” ~ 

It is worth while to observe how the style of 
Scripture is adapted to experience, and to the nature 
of things. Years of tranquillity and success glide 
away imperceptibly ; but every inoment of pain is 
observed and felt, as it halts along. Accordingly, 
the history of seven prosperous and abundant years 
is dispatched in a sentence or two; whereas seven 
years of famine, as they were more sensibly felt in 
their progress, so they efford more abundant mate- 
rials to the pen of the historian; and the detail is 
Jengthened out to the reader, in proportion as the 
distress was to the unhappy sufferers. Little do we 
think of this in the days of health, and case, and 
joy, and therefore little thankful are we to God for 
our multiplied comforts. To instruct us in their 
value, he is constrained to put forth his hand, and 
either to withdraw or to mar them; and we awaken, 
alas too late, to a sense of our obligations to an in- 
dulgent Providence! The seven years of famine are 
now commenced, and the honour of Josephi’s pro- 
phetic sagacity is established, but by a very different 
proof. When either the promises or the threaten- 
ings of the word are fulfilled, we have equally a 
demonstration of the trutk,and faithfulness of God : 
venerable is he when he blesses, and venerable 
when he punishes a guilty world. Happy the prince 
who cireumstanced like Pharaoh, can roll the cares 
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and anxieties of government upon a minister of 
ability and integrity like Joseph. Happy the people 
governed by a ruler, who, himself educated in the 
school of affliction, has learned to succour the dis- 
tressed. : 

The beginning and the progress of scarcity are 
described in this part of the Sacred History with 
wonderful exactness and energy. It represents men, 
first, parting cheerfully with their money for food. 
By and by they are reduced to part with their lands, 
their hope and their sccurity for years to come, in 
exchange for the subsistence of a day. And, at 
length, reluctantly and slowly we behold them sur- 
rendering liberty itsclf for the support of life. 

The neighbouring nations feel, with Egypt, the 
rod of God's anger; but every neighbouring nation 
is not blest with a Joseph, capable of foreseeing the 
evil, and of applying the remedy. Canaan, in 
common with others, is visited with the general 
calamity ; and Jacob, who lived there, Jacob, the 
heir of the promise, is ready to perish with his 
family for lack of food. But he ill understands the 
promises and the power of God, who, under the 
pressure of any aflliction, trusts to a miracle for 
relief, when honest and lawful means are in his 
power. “™ | 

After an interval of more than thirteen years we 
revisit poor Jacob's meligncholy habitation, and we 
find him what he was from the beginning, a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Behold a 
wound, which time could not cure, still festering in 
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his bosom. Behold him sinking into the grave 
under a load which reason could not alleviate, nor 
religion itself totally remove. His family, indeed, 
greatly increased by a multiplicity of grand-children; 
but that great blessing embittered and converted 
into a curse, by the dreadful pressure of famine. 
What a dismal condition! Ciildren crying for bread, 
and none to give them; the wretched parents looking 
at their perishing offspring, and then at one another, 
in silent astonishment and despair. Conscience, 
which had probably slept quictly in better days, 
would now, no doubt, awaken the bitter memory of 
guilt long past, and which they had endeavoured to 
forget. The sight of their own. children ready to 
die of hunger, could not but revive the dreadful re- 
collection of the time when, in cold blood, they re- 
solved to starve a brother, an innocent brother, to 
death. 

In Jacob himself we behold a moving and instruc- 
tive picture of every child of God, and of that 
church whereof he was then a living head and repre- 
sentative; “ troubled on every side, yet not distress- 
“ed; perplexed but not in despair; persecuted, 
** but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed.” 
He “ heard there was corn in Egypt.” He had 
silver and gold in abundance ; despondency was only 
adding to the evil; he therefore rouses his astonished 
sons from their lethargy and dejection, and proposes 
a journey into Egypt to buy food. There is no 
necessity so eogent as that of eating. It eagerly 
catches, therefore, at avery prospect of relief; it 
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believes things incredible, and attempts things ime 
possible. The ten elder sons of Jacob, then; set 
out for the land of Egypt on this errand, ane into 
Eeypt they came. : 

On making the necessary inquiries a thre 
purchase of corn, they are directed, as all buyers 
both natives and foreigners were, to Joseph, without 
whom “ no man lifted up his hand or his foot in all 
‘‘ the land.” The change produced in a youth of seven- 
teen, by the addition of thirteen years; his new name, 
his dress, his language and manners; his high 
station and his stately demeanour, have effectually 
disguised their brother from their knowledge; and 
Providence, determined to bate them not a single 
iota of the humiliation predicted by the dreams, 
prostrates their “ten sheaves before the sheaf of 
«© Joseph,” levels the ten proud spirits at their un- 
known brother's fect. Want makes men wonder- 
fully submissive and complying ; and they who fight 
against God will sooner or later find themselves dread- 
fully overmatched. Unknown by them, they stand 
well known and confessed to him. At sight of them, 
natural affection resumes its empire in his heart, 
and the tide which had long forgotten to flow now 
rushes impetuously from its source. He beholds 
ten; but where are the two, more beloved and en- 
deared than all the rest? It is imposstble to conceive, 
mich more to descnibe, the emotions of Joseph’s 
soul on hearing tidings of his father’s family. What, | 
jo learn that his dear, his tender parent, was stilf 
t the land of the living ; ‘surviving’so long misery 
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se dreadful; that his dear brother, his own mother’s 
son was alive with him also, and in health! The 
sovereignty of Egypt, I am persuaded, never ytelded 
him satisfaction half so sincere. ~~ 

The singularity of his situation evidently suggest- 
ed to Joseph the experiment which he now resolved 
to make of the temper and character of his brothers, 
and particularly of their disposition, in an hour of 
trial, toward their father and Benjamin. It is im- 
possible to suppose him for a moment actuated by 
sentiments of revenge. Had he been under the in- 
fluence of such a passion, the means of gratification 
were certainly most amply in his power. But the 
whole tenour of his conduct shows that he was 
governed by a very different spirit. His severity is 
altogether affected, in order the better to carry on 
the design which he had formed; and the peculiarity 
of his behaviour towards some of the brothers, is 
to be ascribed to some peculiar circumstances in the 
history of the family which the Sacred Penman has 
not thought proper to record. Some rigid critics, 
however, while they acquit Joseph of cruelty and 
revenge, severely accuse him of impicty and profanity 
in swearing, and swearing repeatedly, « by the life 
“of Pharoah,” and that to a charge which he well 
knew not to be founded in fact. It 1s not our design 
to undertake a justification of Joseph. in every par- 
ticular. What character can stand throughout the 
test of a rigid examination ? Sacred History exhibits 
men just as they are, not what they ought in all 
respgets to be. Dark spots are thost ‘easily diséerned’ 
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on, the whitest, garments, and foul blemishes in the 
fairest reputations. But let no sanctity of charege 
ter presume to shelter the slightest deviation from 
the path of God’s commandment. No, the smallest 
sin, if any sin be small, is a degradation and, a 
disgrace to the most sanctified and exalted charac! 

While Joseph, the better to conceal himself, talke 
and acts like a true Egyptian, God employs his 
affected sternness and severity to awaken their 
slunrbéring consciences, and to show the sons of 
Jacob to themselves. Treated as spies, roughly 
spoken to, their most solemn protestations disre- 
garded, put into prison and bound— their treatment 
of Joseph in the evil day which put him in their 
power rushes upon their memory in all its guilt 
and horror, and they mutually upbraid and reproach 
each other with tueir barbarity; “ saying one to 
“another, We are verily guilty concerning our 
“brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul 
“when he besought us, and we would not hear: 
“therefore is this distress come upon us. And 
** Reuben answered them, saying, Spake I not unto 
*“ you, saying, Do not sin against the child, and ye 
“ would not hear ? Therefore, beliold also his blood 
is required.” 

This mutual and self-accusation excites in the 
tender heart of Joseph emotions which he is unable 
to conceal. Hearing himself mentioned with so 
much tenderness and regret, by persons once so 
cruel,‘and in a language which he had been long 
wnaccustomed to hear, the pretended Egyptian 
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becomes, in spite of humself, a real Israelite; his 
bosom swells, his visage warms, the tear starts to 
his eye. In order to prevent a premature disco- 
very, he is constrained to retire and to recompose 
himself. He returns and renews the conversation, 
and again, assuming the Lord of Egypt, sets 
nine at liberty, binds Simeon before their eyes, 
and commits him to close confinement, as a host- 
age for their return, together with Benjamin their 
brother. 
He then dismisses them, loaded with corn for 
their famihes, and with provision for the way, 
having secretly given orders to his steward, in 
making up the bags of corn, to deposit each man’s 
money in the mouth of his respective sack. This 
was not discovered till they were considerably ad- 
vanced on their journey homeward, when one of 
them, on undoing his sack to give his ass provender, 
observed his money in his sack’s mouth. Upon their 
arrival in Canaan, the same thing is found to have 
happened to them all. On comparing this singularly 
strange circumstance with the rest of their eventful 
journey to Egypt, they discern the hand of God in 
it, and observing such an unaccountable mixture of 
flattering and of mortifying events, they remain 
upon the whole perplexed and confounded. When 
the mind is sore, and the conscience is seriously 
alarmed, dispensations of every complexion, both 
mercy and judgment, are vicwed with a fearful eye. 
When we know that we are deserving of punish- 
VOL, Il. F | 
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ment, every thing becomes a punishment to us, 
either felt or feared. 

And now again, the unhappy father, on reckon- 
ing his long-expected sons as they arrive, finds their 
number short by one more; ‘ Simeon too is not ;” 
and the account given of his absence, instead of 
pouring balm into the wound, is “ as vinegar upon 
“ nitre.”  Josepli is not, and Simeon 1s not,” and 
Benjamin is demanded. In order to recover what 
he has lost, he niust risk still more. Simeon is not 
what he ought to be; but his kind, his forgiving 
father cannot think of giving him up, worthless as 
he is. To lose a pious promising child by death is 
painful, but the death of a thoughtless, graceless 
profligate, to a parent of piety and sensibility, is 
mucli worse. We see the distressed old man putting 
off, and still putting off, the evil day. He has more 
than one reason for sparing the corn brought from 
such a distance, and procured at such a risk. Before 
afresh supply can be obtained, and Simeon restored, 
“the son of his right hand” must be surrendered, 
Benjamin inust be taken away; and the thought of 
this plants a dagger in his heart. But the famine 
continues, necessity presses, and a second pilgri- 
mage must be undertaken. ‘The account of it, 
however, must for the present be deferred. The 
history swells as we advance, and we must post- 
pone to another Lecture the sequel of a story so 
much calculated at once to please and to instruct. 
But behold a greater than Joseph is here. x, 

Behold Jesus, ‘ for the sufferme of death,” 
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* highly exalted,” distinguished by “a tiame that 
“is above every name; that at the name of Jesus 
‘< every knee should bow, of things in Heaven, and 
* things in earth, and things under the earth; and 
“ that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
‘¢is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” “ All 
“ power is given unto me in Heaven and in earth.” 
‘The Father himself judgeth no man; but hath 
<* committed all judgment unto the Son. That all 
‘ men should honour the Son, even as they honour 
“the Father. He that honoureth not the Son, 
‘ honoureth not the Father which hath sent him.” 
‘I am the bread of life that came down from 
‘‘ Heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not 
‘¢ die. JI am the living bread, which came down 
‘¢ from Heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he 
“© shall live for ever: and the bread that I will give 
“is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
“world.” ‘* He that cometh unto me shall never 
*‘ hunger: and he that believeth on me shall never 
“thirst. All that the Father giveth me shall come 
“tome, and him that cometh to me I will in no 
“‘ wise cast out.” “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
* come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
““ meney: come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy 
*‘ wine and milk without money, and without price.” 
“It has pleased the Father, that in him should all 
“ fulness dwell:” “and of his fulness have all ye 
“‘ received, and grace for grace.” “ My flesh is meat 
‘indeed, and my blood is drink indeed.” “ Your 
F 2 
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“ fathers found corn in Egypt.” “ Your fathers did 
‘¢ eat manna in the wilderness and are dead, but he 
“that eateth of this bread shall live for ever.” 
** Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
« hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the 
“last day.” Look unto me, and be ye saved, alt 
‘ the ends of the earth; for I am God, and there 
“is none else.” ‘* Blessed are they that shall eat 
‘bread in the kingdom of God.” ‘* Many shall 
“ come from the east and west, and shall sit down 
‘¢ with Abraliam, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
“dom of Heaven.” “In my Father's house are 
‘¢ many mansions; if it were not so, I would have . 
“ told you; I go to prepare a place for you. And 
“wf I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
“again, and receive you unto myself, that where I 
“am there ye may be also.” “ In those days, and 
“in that time, saith the Lord, the children of 
‘[sracl shall come, they, and the children of 
‘Judah together, going, and weeping: they shall 
** go and seek the Lord their God. ‘They shall ask 
“the way to Zion with their faces thitherward, 
“saying, Come, and let us join ourselves to the 
** Lord, in a perpetual covenant that shall not be 
*‘ forgotten.” ** Ye are they which have continued 
“‘ with me in my temptations. And I appoint unto 
* you a kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto 
“‘me: that ye may eat and drink at my table in my 
“kingdom, and sit on thrones judging the twelve 
“tribes of Israel.” <* Eat, O friends, drink, yea 
“ drink abundantly, O beloved.” ‘‘ He that cometh 
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unto me I will in no wise cast out.” & These 
“things have I spoken unto you, that in me ye 
*‘ might have peace. In the world ye shall have 
* tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have over- 
°° come the world.” 
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LECTURE V. 


GENESIS XLV. 3—5. 


And Joseph said unto his brethren, I am Joseph: doth my 
father yet live? And his brethren could not answer him: 
for they were troubled at his presence. And Joseph said 
unto his brethren, Come near to me, I pray you: and they 
came near. And hesaid, I am Joseph your brother, whom 
ye sold into Egypt. Now therefore be not grieved nor 
angry with yourselves that ye sold me hither; for God did 
send me hither before you to preserve life. 


THE productions of human power and skill afford 
but an imperfect and short-lived pleasure. The 
delight of the artist himself is over, long before his 
work is completed, and the wonder of the spectator 
lasts only till he is let into the secret, and is ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, It is not so with the 
works of God. When the mighty fabric of the 
universe was finished, God surveyed his work with 
perfect complacency and satisfaction, for ‘ behold it 
‘‘ was all very good ;” and such, to this day, it appears 
in the eye of every beholder. No frequency of con- 
templation, no closeness of inspection, no keenness 
of investigation, no success in discovery ever bring 
on weariness or disgust. The eye is eternally 
delighted with the magnificence and splendour of 
the azure vault, with the verdure and the variety of 
the fertile earth, The music of the grove never 
fails to charm the listening ear; the perfume exhaled 
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from the flower, and the shrub, and the tree, never 
palls upon the sense. The whole order, harmony, 
majesty, and beauty of Nature, for ever astonish, 
compose, elevate, inform, and instruct the soul. 

The same thing may, with truth, be affirmed of 
the Word of God. What human composition so 
exquisite as always to please? What human com- 
position have we patience to turn over a tenth, or 
twentieth time? The stores of human wisdom are. 
quickly exhausted ; the eye speedily reaches forward 
to the end of created perfection. But though the 
charm: of novelty may have passed away, though 
memory may have stored itself with the very 
words, and though the heart may have felt the 
impression a thousand and a thousand times, yet 
the beauty, the force, the excellency, the import- 
ance of Scripture composition, remain in undi- 
minished lustre. That sun in the firmament of 
grace, which has irradiated, cheered, and blessed 
ages and generations past, is also our hight and our 
glory, and shall, with unimpaired strength, with 
unconfined liberality, diffuse light, and life, and 
joy to the final consummation of all things. 

If serious minds be disposed to think thus of 
Scripture in general, all persons of sensibility and. 
taste will, I am persuaded, agree in forming such 
a judgment of the history of Joseph in particular. 
The unlettered man and the scholar; the child and 
the grown man; the ingenious and the simple; the 
believer and the infidel; Greek and Jew, have, in 
every age, admired, delighted in, and edified by a 
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story which, clothed with all the graces of elo- 
quence, exhibits the most uncommon, surprising, 
affecting, and important events; and which. con- 
veys the purest and most sublime lessons of piety 
and morality. 

The famine continued to rage with unrelenting 
severity in Egypt, and in the countries adjacent, 
and dire indeed must have been the pressure of 
that calamity which compelled a father, tender and 
affectionate like Jacob, after losing two sons by a 
stroke heavier than that of death, to part with his 
youngest, darling hope, at the risk of never seeing 
him more. How horrid must that plague be which 
ean force a fond mother to devour her own child 
for food? Let this awful reflection, in a year of 
searcity, and at a season of waste and luxury, [De- 
cember 25th, 1782] check profusion, awaken our 
compassion to the poor and wretched, and temper 
our joy. The old man yields up his Benjamin, as 
if his own body were dismembering limb by limb. 
“If it must be so now,” take your brother, and 
“ arise, go again untothe man. And God Almighty 
‘* give you mercy before the man, that he may send 
‘“‘ away your other brother, and Benjamin: if I be 
‘*‘ bereaved of my children I am bereaved.” 

With double money in their hands, then, with a 
present, consisting of the choicest productions of 
Canaan, for the Governor of Egypt, and with the 
heart and soul of their aged father in their custody, 
they set out on a second pilgrimage to buy food. 
What is a land producing “ balm, honey, spices, 
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*‘ myrrh, nuts, and almonds,” compared to a land 
of corn! What worthless things are gold and silver 
compared to bread? If our own country be less 
fertile in the wine and oil, the drugs end perfumes, 
the gems and gold of other regions, it is more 
abundantly productive of the staff, and of the ‘proc 
tection of life,—-the “ finest of the wheat,” the 
oak more firm and durable than cedar, and iron 
more precious than rubies. 

Their arrival being announced to Joseph, and 
his brother Benjamin appearing with the rest; 
Benjamin, whom, having parted with a child, he 
could not have known but from the company in 
which he was found, he gives orders to make pre- 
paration for a great entertainment in honour of 
these strangers. ‘The men were not more distressed 
at the harshness of the treatment which they met 
with at first, than they are perplexed and con- 
founded at the excessive kindness ancl hospitality 
of their present reception; for an ill conscience 1s 
ever timid and suspicious. Against the time of 
Joseph's arrival they make ready their present, and, 
being admitted into his presence, they again pros- 
trate themselves to the earth before him. In vain 
do men set themselves to counteract the decrees of 
Heaven. \ 

After the customary salutations, he, with a mix- 
_ture of anxiety and hope, inquires aftedhe life and 
welfare of their father, and, to his inexpuessible 
satisfaction, learns that he was alive and in ‘igi, 
But the sight of Benjamin awakens too many tentia 
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recollections to be resisted, too many fond ideas to 
be suppressed. The premature loss of their com- 
mon parent; the partial affection of their kind 
father; the present anxiety and distress of the ve- 
nerable man; his own strange eventful history; 
Benjamin’s tender youth, his distance from home, 
his separation from paternal care and protection, his 
exposedness to dangers which had almost proved 
fatal to himself; all, all rush upon his mind at 
once, and excite emotions too powerful to be con- 
cealed. He is obliged to retire, in order to throw a 
veil over those feclings which must have betrayed 
him, and he gives vent to his heart in secret. 
Having recomposed himself, he returns to the com- 
pany, and, resuming the Egyptian, commands the 
entertainment to be served up. Three tables are 
set out, one for himself apart, as Governor of the 
country; another for his guests by themselves ; and 

a third for the Egyptians of his houschold, or 
such,as might be invited on the occasion. For the 
Egyptians, either from religious scruples, or from 
political pride and aversion, abhorred a communi- 
cation with other nations, in convivial or sacred 
entertainments. 

“And here was presented a fresh source of wonder 
to the sons of Jacob. By Joseph’s direction they 
are arranged at table, in the exact order of their 
birth, without inquiry or information on his part. 
This, jn connexion with the account which it be- 
hayed them to have heard, concerning such an ex~ 

gipeerdinary person, must have conveyed to them an 
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idea of a sagacity altogether preternatural. Nor 
would their surprise be diminished by the distin- 
guished mark of respect shown to their youngest 
brother; for the mess sent from the Governor's 
table to him was “ five times” the quantity of any 
of the rest; and it was thus that in ancient times, 
among eastern nations, superior deference and 
esteem were expressed. However, the increasing 
festivity of the banquet gradually dissipated all 
their terrors. ‘ They drank and were merry.” 
The Hebrew word, unquestionably, insinuates that 
they drank to excess. It is natural for men to rush 
from one extreme to another, and it is not impro- 
bable that Joseph threw this tempiation in their 
way, in order to obtain a more thorough insight 
into their temper and character, by observing them 
attentively, in a situation when the heart overflows, 
and the tongue conceals and disguises nothing, 
Whatever be in this, he is preparing a trial for 
them, more severe than any which they had as yet 
experienced, and which in some measure compen- 
sated the anguish they had occasioned to their 
father, when they impressed him with the belief of 
his son’s death. Ea 

Loaded with civilities, provided with a supply of 
corn for their starving families, Simeon restored, 
Benjamin not detained, they, set out on their journey 
to Canaan, with a merry heart, talking one to 
another of the strange things which had come to 
pass. But scarcely are they got clear of the city, 
when they are pursued and overtaken by Joseph’s 
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steward, charging them with theft, and command- 
ing them instantly to return to his master to answer 
for it. 

With terror and astonishment, though in the 
eonfidence of innocence, they deny the charge, ane 
reason upon the improbability of it. Search is 
made among their stuff for the goods alleged to be 
stolen; ten are acquitted with honour, and they 
are just beginning to cxult in the detected falsehood 
of such a scandalous imputation, when, to their 
utter confusion, Joseph’s cup was found in Ben- 
jamin’s sack. Overwhelmed with shame and terror 
they are again conducted to his presence. The 
erime is proved; to deny it were vain, to excuse it 
nugatory and absurd; and to account for it is im- 
possible. 

Judah, who had been most urgent with his father 
to send Benjamin, and who had solemnly pledged 
himself for his safe return, feels himself called 
forth, and in a strain of the most pathetic eloquence 
that ever flowed from an aching heart, attempts, 
_ not to extenuate or exculpate, but to excite com- 
passion, and to obtain mercy. The piece is of ex- 
quisite beauty and elegance, and being in every- 
one’s hands, may be perused at your leisure. The 
Jewish writers take delight in dwelling upon, and 
in expanding it. Philo, in particular, in his trea- 
tise entitled “‘ Joseph,” has given a paraphrase of 
this speech of Judah, which possesses wonderful 
elegance and propriety of expression, and much 
force of thought. Some of you, perhaps, may not 
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be displeased with having an opportunity of com- 
paring the diffusive, laboured eloquence of the Pa- 
raphrast, with the energetick simplicity of the 
Sacred Text. The former puts into Judah’s mouth 
the following address : 

“© When we appeared, Sir, before you, the first 
“time, we answered without reserve, and according 
‘* to the strictest truth, all the questions which you 
‘< were pleased to put to us concerning our family. 
‘¢ We acquainted you that we had a father heavily 
“laden with years, but still more heavily with 
“<< misfortunes; a father, whose whole life had been 
“‘one continued struggle with adversity. We 
** added, that we had a brother peculiarly dear to 
‘Chim, as the children born towards the end of 
* their life generally are to old men, and who is 
** the only one remaining of his mother; his bro- 
“* ther having come, in carly youth, to a most tra- 
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‘gical end. You commanded us, as the proof of 
‘¢ our veracity and innocence, to bring that brother 
“‘ unto you, and your command was delivered with 
“such threatenings, that the terror of them ac- 
** companied us all the way back to our country, 
“and embittered the remainder of our journey. 
** We reported every thing minutely to our father, 
““as you directed us. Resolutely, and long, he 
** refused to entrust us with the care of that child. 
‘* Love suggested a thousand causes of apprehension 
“upon his account. He loaded us with the bitter- 
‘* est reproaches for having declared that we had 
“‘ another brother. Subdued by the famine, he at 
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“Jength reluctantly consented ; and, putting his 
* beloved son, this unhappy youth, into our hands, 
“ conjured us by every dear, every awful name, to 
“ guard with tenderness his precious life, and, as 
«we would not see him expire before our eyes in 
‘¢ anguish and despair, to bring him back in safety. 
“¢ He parted with him as with a limb torn from his 
“own body; and in an agony of grief inexpres- 
“ sible, deplored the dreadful necessity which sepa- 
‘rated him from a son on whom all the happiness 
“¢ of his life depended. How then can we appear 
‘¢ before a father of such delicate sensibility ; With 
*¢ what eyes shall we dare to look upon him, unless 
“¢ we carry back with us this son of his right hand, 
“this staff of his old age, whom alas! you have 
*¢ condemned to slavery? The good old man will 
‘* expire in horrors dreadful to nature, as soon as he 
‘ shall find that his son is not with us. Our ene- 
*¢ mies will insult over us under these misfortunes, 
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‘‘ and treat us as the most infamous of parricides. 
“‘ ] must appear to the world, and to myself, as the 
*‘ perpetrator of that most horrid of crimes, the 
“ murder of a father; for it was I who most ur- 
“ gently pressed my father to yield. I engaged by 
‘“‘ the most solemn promises, and the most sacred 
* pledges, to bring the child back. Me he entrusted 
“with the sacred deposit, and of my hand he will 
“require it. Have pity, I beseech you, on the de- 
“‘ plorable condition of an old man, stripped of his 
“Jast comfort, and whose misery will be aggra- 
“vated by reflecting that he foresaw its approach, 
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“ and yet wanted resolution to prevent it. If your 
“ just indignation must needs have a sacrifice, here 
« Tam ready, at the price of my liberty, or of my 
“ life, to expiate this young man’s guilt and to pur- 
‘chase his release. Grant this request, not. so 
“ much for the sake of the youth himself, as of his 
“ absent father, who never offended you, but who 
“ venerates your person and esteems your virtues. 
‘« Suffer us not to plead in vain for a shelter under 
“ your right hand, to which we flee as to an holy 
‘‘ altar, consecrated to be a refuge to the miserable. 
“ Pity an old man who, during the whole course of 
“a long life, has cultivated arts becoming a person 
‘of wisdom and probity, and who, on account of 
“his amiable qualities, is almost adored by the in- 
‘habitants of Syria and Canaan, though he pro- 
“ fesses a religion, and follows a mode of living 
“ totally different from theirs.” ~ 

This address, it must be acknowledged, possesses 
uncommon grace and tenderness, but it is evident 
from whence the modern Jew has copied his ten- 
derest and most delicate touches; and when the 
copy and the original are brought close together, it 
will be apparent, to a discerning eye, which is the 
most finished piece. If Philo has made Judah speak 
well, it will hardly be disputed that Moses has 
made him speak much better. 

The words of Judah penetrated the heart of 
Joseph. The affectionate manner in which his father 
was mentioned; the unfeigned earnestness expressed, 
to save him from the impending blow; the genero- 
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sity of his offer to put himself in Benjamin’s place, 
to purchase a parent's comfort and a brother’s release, 
at the price of his own hberty; all this satisfies him, 
that time, and affliction, and a sense of duty, and 
the powerful constraint of returning nature, had in- 
troduced another and a happier spirit into the family. 
He finds himself incapable of any longer deferring 
the pleasure which he should both receive and com- 
municate by making a discovery of himself. The curi- 
osity of hts domestics must have been greatly ex- 
cited by the unaccountable peculiarity of his beha- 
viour to those strangers, but he does not choose to 
have any spectators of that scene of nature which he 
was meditating, except those who were to be actors 
init. The heart likes not to have its stronger emo- 
tions seen of many witnessess. “ The heart know. 
‘eth its own bitterness, and a stranger intermed- 
« dleth not with its joys.” He therefore commands 
every Egyptian out of the apartment, and, being 
left alone with his eleven brothers, whose consterna- 
tion must have been greatly increased by the orders 
which they had heard given, he bursts into an 
agony of tenderness, and, in words inarticulate and 
indistinct through tears, declares in one breath who 
he was, and in the next, with accents that pierce 
the soul, pours out his heart in a tender inquiry 
after his old kind father. ‘T'wo short words unfold 
the whole mystery of this strange conduct. 

But what language can convey an adequate idea 
of Joseph’s feelings at that moment; the feelings of 
a heart glowing at the thought of once more behold- 
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ing his venerable sire, of being pressed to his 
bosom, of cheering and cherishing his declining 
years; a heart melting into sympathy, forgiveness, 
and brotherly love, exulting in the joy of rendering . 
good for evil; a heart lost in wonder, and overflow- 
ing with gratitude, while it contemplated the wis- 
dom and goodness of all-ruling Providence, in pro- 
ducing such events, by means so incomprehensible. 
The feelings of the brothers too are rather to be con- 
ceived than described. Thunderstruck with astonish- 
ment, oppressed with shame, stung with remorse, 
petrified with terror; no, not terror; the words, 
the looks, the tears of their relenting brother assure 
them in a moment that they have nothing to fear. 
But, unable to make any reply, they afford the 
noble-minded, the condescending Joseph, an op- 
portunity of so far recovering himself, as to be able 
to administer this strongest of all consolation, that 
their unkindness to himself had been intended, 
ordered, and over-ruled of God, to answer the most 
valuable and important purposes to him, to them- 
selves, to their father’s house, and to many nations. 
‘‘ Now therefore be not grieved nor angry with 
“ yourselves, that ye sold me hither: for God did 
“ send me before you, to preserve life.” In this ad- 
dress of Joseph I know not which to admire most : 
his magnanimity in pardoning offences so atrocious, 
losing sight of criminals in brothers ; ‘his wonderful 
skill in adapting the style of his consolatory wide 
ments so exactly to the circumstances of oy case 3” 
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his invincible humility, in carrying the spirit and 
temper of the lowliest condition and ‘relations of 
humanity, into the loftiest, most envied, and most 
corruptive station of courtly grandeur; or his pure, 
fervent, and sublime piety, in considering and ac- 
knowledging all that had come to pass as the design 
and operation of Heaven. 

With infinite judgment and propriety, the Sacred 
Historian has put no reply whatever into the mouths 
of the brothers. There are certain situations which 
defy description; certain emotions which silence 
best, which silence only can explain. And such 
was theirs. 

Joseph, however, is not so lost in joy as to forget. 
that it was far from being perfect till one more be- 
came a partaker of it; nor is he so much swallowed 
up in the present as to neglect the future. With 
gladness of heart would he have flown to Hebron, 
and been himself the announcing messenger of his 
own life and prosperity, to the good old man; but 
the duties of his station forbid. This is one of the 
taxes which greatness is doomed to pay: it must 
Jearn to repress the inclinations, and to forego the 
pleasures, of the private citizen: princes live not to 
themselves but to the public; and the happiness of 
millions is a felicity infinitely supenor to every sor- 
did, every selfish gratification. He could not, must 
not go to his father; but it was not impossible to 
remove his father into Egypt. The excellence of 
his disposition appears in every thing; in characters 
like his, we do not find duty justling duty out of 
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doors, but every one is in ite proper place. Passion 
is temapered by praderice; and wisdom animated by 
passion. To render the projected removal of his 
venerable parent as easy and comfortable as possible 
to his advanced age and increasing infirmitres, he 
proposes, for his residence, the land of Goshen, 
which was a province of the lower Egypt, on the 
east side of the Nile, bordering upon Arabia, and 
a frontier to Palestine. This province was fit for 
feeding cattle, the profession which his father and 
brethren followed ; and it was not far from the city 
where the Egyptian monarchs usually resided, and 
where Joseph’s stated habitation of course was. It 
is called Zoan in the seventy-eighth psalm, and 
Tanais by profane authors. This nearness of situation 
Joseph alleged as one motive to induce his father 
to undertake the journey; and there he engaged to 
maintain him and all his family in affluence and 
comfort. ~* 

In Pharavh we have an amiable instance of qua- 
lities rarely to be found in the character of princes 
—attachment and gratitude. He cheerfully con- 
firms all the engagements of his minister, though 
they extended to the disposing of a whole province 
of his empire; he outruns the wishes and desires 
of filial duty and affection, and strives to repay the 
kindness of Joseph, whom God had made a father 
to him, by becoming a shield and protector to his 
father’s house. But what shall we say, what shall — 
we think of Joseph himself? Men suddenly and 
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remarkably elevated are apt to forget themselves, 
to forget those from whom they sprung, and the 
means by which they rose. But behold the prime 
minister of a mighty empire, the favourite of a great 
and powerful prince, the lord of Egypt, -attending 
to the conveniency and comfort of an old shepherd, 
‘whose person was unknown in the country which 
he governed, his religion abhorred, and his occupa- 
tion despised. O nature, nature! How honourable 
is thy empire, how glorious are thy triumphs! 
Joseph is-now as eager to hasten the departure of 
his brethren as he was before artful to detain them, 
anc, at Pharaoh’s command, dismisses them with a 
retinue suitable to the rank and dignity of the man 
whio was next to the throne. But it is with pleasure 
we observe, that the splendour of this retinue was not 
the silly ostentation of wealth and power, but the 
display of much better passions, the kindness, the 
liberality, the gratitude of a good and honest heart. 
And is the sun indeed at length going to arise 
upon Jacob’s hoary head? And shall the heart so 
long dead to joy yet once more awaken to transport ? 
_ and shall his eyes at last close in peace? Alas, alas! 
are we not all dying to-the world, before we begin 
to live to comfort? Js not. the drama of life over, 
before we'are well sensible that our part in the scene 
has commenced? Is it not rather too late in life to 
purchase a blessing so transitory, by a change so 
great? What will a man not do to save his family 
from perishing; and to be joined to such a son as 
Joseph? It is indeed late in Jife before we die to 
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hope ; and wisely and well it is. ordered, that we 
should hope to the end. ‘The man who has suffered 
so much, who has died so often, has, not much 
more either to feel or to fear. 

This dawning of happiness upon the head of the 
aged Patriarch is to himself so new, so unlike the 
common complexion of his lot, opens so many in- 
teresting. views of Providence, that I trust you will 
consider the prosperous period of Jacob's history as 
a proper subject for a separate lecture. Here then 
we pause, after having suggested to your minds a 
few texts of Scripture, tending to illustrate and to 
apply what has been suggested. 

—And—* there arose a mighty famine in that 
“land, and he began to be in want. And he went 
“ and joined himself to a citizen of that country 5 
‘“ and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. And 
“ he would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
“that the swine did eat: and no man gave unto 
“him. And when he came to himself, he said, 
‘How many hired servants of my father’s have 
‘‘ bread enough, and to spare, and I perish with 
“hunger! I will arise and go to my father, and 
“ will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
¢¢ heaven, and before thee ; and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son: make me as one of thy 
‘ hired servants. And he arose, and came to his 
father: but when he was yet a great way off, his 
‘‘ father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, 
‘and fell on his neck, and kissed him.” ‘ Come 
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_ © wato me, all ye that Jabour, and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
«you, and learn of me; for f am meek and lowly 
‘ 66in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
« Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them 
“ alive: and let thy widows trust in me.” “ Fear 
“ not, little flock ; for it is your Father’s good plea- 
sure to give you the kingdom.” “ O Jerusalem, 
« Jerusalem, thou killest the Prophets, gnd stonest 
“ them that are sent unto thee, how often would I 
“have gathered thy children together, even as 9 
“ hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
“ve would not.” “ For of a truth, against thy - 
* holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both 
« Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles. and 
“the people of Israel, were gathered together, for 
“ to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel deter- 
“« mined before to be done.” “ Because the foolish- 
“ness of God Is wiser than men: and the weakness 
“of God 18 stronger than men.” » “ This cometh 
‘ forth from the Lord of Hosts, which is wonderful 
‘‘in counsel, and excellent an working.” “ Trust 
“in the Lord, and do good, so shalt thou dwell in 
“the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. Dehght 
‘¢ thyself also in the Lord, and he shall give thee 
“ the desires of thine heart. Commit thy way unto 
“the Lord; trust also in him, and he shall bring 
“it to pass. And he shail bring forth thy right- 
“eousness as the light, and thy judement as the 
“noon-day. The steps of a good man are ordered 
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‘‘ by the Lord, and he delighteth in his way.” 
«© Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace: 
“ thereby good shall come unto thee.” “ In all 
“thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct. 
« thy path,” | 
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So he sent his brethren away, and they departed: and he said 
unto them, See that ye fall not out by the way. And they 
went up out of Egypt, and came into the land of Canaan 
unto Jacob their father; and told him, saying, Joseph is 
yet alive, and he is governor over all the land of Egypt. 
And 'Jacob’s heart fainted, for he believed them not. And 
they told him all the words of Joseph, which he had said 
unto them: And when he saw the waggons which Joseph 
had sent to carry him, the spirit of Jacob their father re- 
vived. And Israel said, It is enough; Joseph my son is 
yet alive: I will yo and see him before I die. 


IF there be pure and perfect joy upon earth, it is 
that which fills the heart of a parent wlien he hears 
of the wisdom, the virtue, and the prosperity of a 
darling child. If there be sorrow which admits not 
of consolation, it is the sorrow of a father for the 
vice or folly of an ungracious, thankless son, and for 
the misery into which he has plunged himself. The 
Patriarch Jacob felt both these in the extreme. He 
had now lived to the age of one hundred and thirty 
years; and he had proved al] the bitter variety of 
human wretchedness. Every change of condition 
which he has hitherto undergone is only the sad 
transition from affliction to affliction. The burthen, 
at length, becomes too heavy for him to bear, and 
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we see a-miserable old man sinking into the grave, 
under the accumulated weight of woes insupport- 
able. In parting with Benjamin he had yielded up 
his last stake, and had renounced all hopes of hap- 
piness in this world ; and we see him calmly looking 
forward to that peaceful region; where the wicked 
“ cease from troubling, and where the weary are 
© at rest.” _ 
But the full estimate of human life cannot be 
made till the scene is closed. The shades of night 
at last begin to disperse, and the day dawns. While 
he is tormenting himself, in Canaan, with the ap- 
prehension of never seeing more his last, his only 
remaining hope, Providence is maturing, in Egypt, 
a gracious design, in his behalf, which is ina moment 
to turn his sorrow into joy. Joseph, having disco- 
vered himself to his brethren, hastens their return 
homeward, and dismisses them provided with every 
accommodation for the safe and comfortable removal 
of their aged father, and of their tender children. 
What a triumph was that of Joscph! What a glori- 
ous superiority! The triumph of heaven, the supe- 
riority of God himself, who ‘ overcomes evil with 
“ good!” But he is unable to conceal the partiality 
of his affection to Benjamin. As he distinguished 
him, at table, by a five-fold portion, he distinguished 
him, at parting, with a more splendid and costly 
present, consisting of three hundred pieces of silver, 
and five changes of raiment. In a wardrobe of great 
value and variety a considerable part of ancient mag- 
nificence consisted. This we learn both from Scrip- 
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_ture, and from profane authors. Samson proposed 
as a reward to him who should expound his riddle, 
‘‘ thirty changes of garments.” Naaman the Syrian, 
among other valuable commodities, carried “ ten 
‘‘ changes of garments,” as a gratification to the 
prophet, from whom he expected the cure of his 
Jeprosy.. Under the first Roman emperors this 
vanity and extravagance were carried to such an 
excessive height, that the Pretor Lucullus, accord- 
ing to Plutarch his biographer, had two hundred 
changes of apparel; and Horace insinuates, in one 
of his epistles, that, by some, the luxury was car- 
-ried to the enormous extravagance of five thousand 
suits. And it is without doubt to this ostentatious 
profusion that the apostle James alludes, when he 
thus censures the abuse of wealth, “ Go to now ye 
‘ rich men, weep and howl for your miseries ; your 
“riches are corr a and your garments are 
** moth-eaten.” = 

But was it all done, sage governor of Egypt? 
Was it wisely done, thus to scatter the seeds of 
jealousy and envy in hearts so susceptible of those 
dreadful passions * Have you forgotten the coat of | 
many colours, the dangerous badge of your father’s 
fondness to yourself? Have you not rendered your 
own advice necessary, “ See that ye fall not out 
‘by the way?” Happily, the recollection of past 
disasters, and the kind behaviour and gentle admo- 
nition of their affectionate brother, have subdued 
their boisterous os and attuned their hearts to 
love, 
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The anxiety of the old man for their-return is 
more easily to be conceived than described. How 
often in a day. would his fond eyes turn to the way 
by which Benjamin was expected back? How 
would the tardy hours linger, as the. heart lan- 
guished with hope deferred? At last the blessed 
moment arrives, the train appears; the number 
complete, Benjamin safe, Simeon restored! But, 
what can this mean? Instead of cleven men driving 
‘their asses laden with corn, a splendid retinue, the 
glory of Egypt, the waggons of Pharaoh !—The 
heart which has been long inured to affliction inter. 
prets every appearance against itself. Some things 
are too good, others too evil, to be hastily credited. 
The utmost height of Jacob's expectation was to 
behold his youngest son again, with a supply of 
corn for his starving family. But to hear that his 
long lost, his much lamented Joseph wae still 
living; that he was the ruler of all Egypt, the 
saviour of a great nation, the father of a mighty 
Prince, O it is, it is too much. Nature, tottering 
under a load of woe, now sinks and faints under an 
excess of joy. Such tidings are too flattering to be 
believed. 

Did the brothers now disclose the whole of the 
mighty secret, and take shame to themselves for 
their vile conduct to so excellent a father, to so 
amiable » brother? Or, trusting to Joseph’s gene- 
rosity, did they conceal the part which they had 
acted in this strange mysterious drama? Probably 
the latter as the trath. The soul shrinks back from 
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the discovery of its own wickedness.* To confess 
and to condemn themselves could now do no good, 
and must greatly have marred and diminished their 
aged parent's satisfaction, if indeed he had no sus-, 
picion how the case stood. ‘The good man has been 
sé long a stranger to felicity, that the possibility of 
it is called in question ; so that slowly and cautiously 
he yields to the sweet demonstration. Convinced, 
satisfied, at length, what joy is equal to the joy of 
Jacob? Is it not worth wading through a sea of 
trouble, to come to such a shore at length? The 
blessings of Providence are well worth waiting for. 
They may seem to linger ; they are not always such 
as we wished and expected: but they are ever 
seasonable, ever suitable, and they compensate, in 
a moment, the pain and misery of a whole life. 
But is it not too late in life to undertake such a 
journey? No, it is to see Joseph, it is to be joined 
unto him; it is to be an eye-witness of his gran- 
deur and a partaker of his liberality. How often 
has Egypt sheltered and nourished the church of 
God! Abraham, Joseph, Jacob, Moses, Jesus 
Christ himself, there successively found protection. 
The same place, according as Providence ordains it, 
is either a trying furnace, or a refuge and a sance« 
tuary. A king that knows Joseph is a nursing 
father to Israel; another “arises, who knows him 
not, and he wastes and’destroys. But our Patriarch 
was not merely following the impulse of natural 
affection, though that had been warrant sufficient 
for even a still greater removal; he is also obeying 
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the dictates of wisdom, in. making a prudent pro- 
vision for his numerous and increasing family ; and 
he. is listening to a special call and encouragement 
from Heaven. Before he leaves Canaan, probably 
for ever, he visits Beersheba, the chosen and fa- 
vourite residence of his father ; and there he renews 
his covenant with God by sacrifice. Those enter- 
prises are most likely to succeed, those comforts are 
likely to afford most genuine satisfaction, in which 
God is seen, acknowledged, and enjoyed. The 
sacrifices of the devout, by day, are answered by 
the visions of the Almighty in the night season. A 
man can proceed with cheerfulness and confidence 
when he has got his Maker’s permission. 

The vision assures him that he should arrive in 
safety, that he. should prosper in Egypt, that he 
should embrace his son, and that ‘“‘ Joseph should 
‘* put his hand upon his eyes,” that is, perform the 
last offices of filial duty and humanity. We meet 
with the same expression and idea, in many pas- 
‘sages of the heathen poets. Penelope, .in Homer, 
prays that Telemachus her son may close her eyes, 
and those of his father Ulysses. The mother of 
Euryalus, in the Aineid, among mary other bitter 
expressions of sorrow over her dead son, laments 
that she was denied the wretched consolation, since 
he must die before her, "of pressing down his dying 
eyes. Human nature thus strives to outlive itself, 
and the heart, while it is yet capable of feeling, 
consoles itself with the hope of receiving marks of 
tenderness and attachment after it can feel no more, 
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The old man’s heart is now at rest,” he is acting’ in 
obedience to the command of Heaven, he is com- 
plying with one of the worthiest propensities of 
nature; he is indebted for the commodiousness with 
which he travels to the person whom on earth -he 
most dearly loved, and to whom, of all others, he 
would most willingly be obliged. ™ 

How different is the Patriarch’s situation every 
‘different journey which he undertakes! His first 
was to Padan-aram, when he fied from the face of 
an angry brother. ‘Then he was solitary and friend- 
less, but he was free from care, free from sorrow: 
The second, was his flying from unkind relations 
back again to Canaan, rich in children, rich in 
cattle, but troubled in spirit, and oppressed with 
anxiety. And now we see him, for the third time, 
in motion towards Egypt, richer than ever, both in 
possessions and in prospects, but bending under the 
pressure of age and its concomitant infirmities, worn 
out with calamity, and almost dead to joy. , 

The family of Jacob, including the addition of 
what Joseph had gotten in Egypt, now amounted 
to seventy souls.’ And the priest of On’s daughter, 
whose alliance was doubtless intended as an honour 
to Joseph, is honoured and ennobled by being 
ranked in the family of Jacob, and by having be- 
come a mother in Israel.‘ 

Scripture describes, in its own inimitable matn- 
ner, the meeting between the father and the son. 
“ And he sent Judah before him unto Joseph, to 
“‘ direct his face unto Goshen; and they came into 
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“his chariot, and went up to-meet Israel his father, 
“to Goshen; and. presented himself unto him: 
“and he fell on his neck, and wept on his’ neck a 
© good while. And Israel said unto Joseph, Now 
“ Jet me dié, since I have seen thy face, because 
“thou art yet alive.” | This is honest nature; this 
is the genuine language of the heart. In Joseph 
we see filial piety and fraternal affection happily 
blended with wisdom, humility, and discretion. 
His wilt was law in Egypt. To what honours, 
preferments, and emoluments might not the bro- 
‘thers and nephews of the Governor-general have 
aspired? But he consults their true happiness, by 
guarding them at once from the languor of idle- 
ness, and‘ the madness of ambition. Shepherds 
they were bred, and shepherds let them continue. 
Violent transitions ill suit the staid and_ serious 
periods of human life. His behaviour, as a subject 
of Pharaoh, is equally amiable and praise-worthy ; 
he never loses sight of the duties of his station, he 
never becomes arrogant and assuming in the confi- 
dence of royal favour. “ Without bim no man 
“ lifted up his hand or foot in all the land,” but 
without Pharaoh's consent he will not dispose of a 
single field to his ncarest relations. He is too wise 
and too good to make the mad attempt of some 
upstart favourites, to overcome national prejudices 
by dint of power and authority. The Egyptians 
held the profession of a shepherd in contempt, and 
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he is not silly enough to dream of forcing it into 
respect. : | a a a 
We have already taken occasion to praise the 
gratitude, generosity, and attachment of this: prince, 
and with pleasure we repeat it. We see him nobly 
\striving to discharge some part of the mighty obli- 
gation laid upon him, and ‘#pon his whole kingdom, 
by the son of the Patriarch, by showing all possible 
kindness to his father’s house. ‘ And Pharoah 
“spake unto Joseph, saying, Thy father and thy 
brethren are come unto thee; the land of Egypt 
“is before thee; in the best of the land make thy 
‘father and brethren to dwell; in the land of 
* Goshen let them dwell; and if thou knowest any 
“men of activity among them, then make them 
“rulers over my cattle.” ~ 
The interview between the venerable man him- 
self, and this good prince, is highly interesting and 
instructive. Old age and virtue are honoured with the 
kind regard and attention of a king. Royalty is 
instructed, admonished, and blessed by the wisdom 
of the sage, by the miseries of the man, by the piety 
and prayers of the prophet. Who gains by this 
visit? Pharoah to be sure. His kingdom is strength- 
ened by the accession of seventy good subjects, with 
their skill, industry, and wealth: and “ the effectual 
“ fervent prayers” of holy Israel were surely, Pha- 
raoh himself being judge, compensation sufficient 
for the poor subsistence which a decayed, dying 
old man could receive from his bounty. 
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It is with a mxtare of shame and sorrow that 
we bring forward the next passage in the history 
of Joseph..; It exhibits him, indeed, as a most ex-— 
quisité pyhitician, who thoroughly understood the 
interests and the passions of mankind; who knew 
perfectly well how to take advantage of the occasion; 
but, over devoted.to the Prince who had advanced 
him, employing his exorbitant power, his superior 
skill and address, in planning, and in perfecting, a 
system of déspotism, by which the whole property 
of Egypt, together with the persons and the liberties 
of all that mighty empire, were transferred to the sove- 
reign, We behold him most ungenerously seizing the 
opportwsity which the growing distress of a length- 
ened famine afforded him, to aggrandise one at the 
expense of millions. He first conveys all the 
money tn the land into the royal treasury; the cattle 
speedily follow; the increasing miseries of another 
unfavourablé season determine the wretched pro- 
prietors to part with their lands for food, and even 
reduce them to the dreadful necessity of offering to 
sell themselves for slaves, that they might live by 
their master’s bounty. ‘ 

It is true the primé minister of Pharaoh did not 
push his advantage to the extreme length. But it 
must be acknowledged he carried it much farther 
than it became the friend of misery and of mankind. 
With so good a man as this Pharaoh, perhaps, 
absolute power might be lodged with some degree of 
safety ;s but who shall answer for other Pharaohs 
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who. may arise, with the awful; ability..of doing 
mikchief ; possessing ability unfettered ‘by legal re- 
straint, not prompted by goodness, not tempered 
by mercy, not deigning to stoop to the sacred rights 
of mankind? Do we not see in the hardships which, 
under the following reign, the posterity of Israel 
endured from Egyptian despotism, the danger. of 
extending regal authority beyond the limits of 
reason? And thus, in the justice of Providence, the 
family of Jpseph first felt the rod of that tyranny 
which, with his own hands, he had established and 
aggrandized. Absolute sway can never be deposited 
with safety in any hands, but in His, who is con- 
stantly employing his power for men’s salvation, not 
for their destruction, But we turn from a scene which 
it is impossible to contemplate without both regret 
and resentment; happy to reflect that we live in a 
country where law, not will, is the rule of govern- 
ment; where the loud voice of royal prerogative is 
drowned and lost, in the sterner, louder proclama- 
mation of, “ thus it is written.” We hasten from 
the vast, depopulated regions of state politics, to the 
' pleasanter, fairer fields of private life. 

Jacob's last days are by far his pleasantest and 
best. Seventeen years of unruffled tranquillity he 
passed in Egypt, enjoying.the most pure and com- 
plete of all human gratifications—that of witness- 
ing the prosperity, and of experiencing the attach- 
ment, of a favourite and dutiful child. But how 
comes it to pass ‘that periods of happiness shrink 
to so little a measure in description, while scenes of 
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woe lengthen themselves out both to the sufferer 
and to the relater? We record Jour mercies on the 
sand of the sea sHore, which the washing of ‘every 
tide smooths again, and the perishing methorial 
is obliterated and lost; calamity we engrave upon 
the rock, which preserves the oe from age 
toage: ~ 

But the fariiine has long beeti over, and why has 
not the Patriarch thought of returning again to, thie 
land of his fathers ? Young men love to ramble 
from place to place; but old age is <steady and 
stationary. Removal was attended with increasing 
difficulty every day, from the increase of his age 
and infirmities, and from the number of his family. 
Besides, Joseph’s presence was’ become necessary 
to the government of Egypt: and to part’ with him 
again had been much worse than death. “Ina word, 
the whole was of -the Lord, who was now laying 
the foundations of a fabric of wonders which should 
astonish the néxt generation, and every future age 
of the world, by the report of them. One hundred 
and thirty years of woe, and seventeen of comfort 
and happiness, came both at length to a period. Let 
the wretched think of this, and bear their affliction 
with fortitude; let the prosperous consider it well, 
that they “be not high-minded but fear.” How 
dreadful is that misery which issues in despair of 
change! How exquisite the happiness which fills. 
every faculty of the soul, and whose measure is 
eternity! But.though Jacob be satisfied to live, and 
to die, in Egypt, he feels and expresses the natural 
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desire of all men, that his ashes should rest, in 
death, with the venerable dust ef his forefathers. 
Perceiving therefore in himself the decay of nature, 
and the approach of dissolution, he sent for his 
beloved son, and bound him bya solemn oath to 
carry his dead body to the cave of Machpelah; that 
he too, in death, might become an additional pledge 
to his family, that God would; in due time, make 
good to them that possession of Canaan which he 
had promised. 

Having obtained thir security, his heart is at rest, 
and, for himself, he has no farther worldly concern. 
But the symptoms of approaching death are now 
upon him; sickness, weakness, and Joss of sight. 
All the authority and wealth of Egypt are incapable 
of repelling’ those irresistible invaders; old age is a 
disease which death only can cure. But, even in 
old age and death, Jacob’s early affections are his 
constant and remaining ones, Rachel and Joseph, 
and hts two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh. So long 
as the vital fluid visits the heart, the memory of his 
beloved Rachel vibrates upon it; the last beams of 
his expiring eyes seek for her nnage and representa- 
tive, in her sons and grand-children; and even Ben- 
jamin seems, for a while, forgotten. Soon, that 
wounded heart shall beat no more, and those weary 
eyes shall close in everlasting peace. ~": 

The sickness of his father being reported to Jo- 
seph, he instantly quits every other employment, 
and, attended by his two sons, hastens.to visit him, 
to receive his last dying ‘commandsg;. to receive his 
dying paternal benediction, and to cherish and sooth 
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his departing spirit with that cordial of cordials, 
filial tenderness and love. Though naturc was come 
to its lowest ebb with our Patriarch, grace was in 
‘full spring-tide. The eye of the body could hardly 
discern the nearest objects, could not even dis- 
tinguish the sons of Joseph; but the eye of the 
spirit, the spirit of prophecy that was in him, pene- 
trated through the shades of night, and contempla- 
ted, with clearness and accuracy, ages the most 
yemote ; persons, situations, and events, the most 
distant. In this last and tender interview with his 
beloved son, he declares his intention to raise the 
children who had been born to him in Egypt, to 
their hereditary rank and honour in Israel; and he 
bequeaths to Joseph a particular possession which he 
had acquired by conquest in Canaan, *‘ Morcover I 
“< have given to thee one portion above thy brethren, 
‘“¢ which I took out of the land of the Amorite, with 
* my sword, and with my bow :” deeming him en- 
titled, and not without much appearance of reason, 
to the double portion of the first-born. For his 
mother alone was the wife of Jacob’s choice. And, 
had the course of reason and justice taken place, 
he should have had no children but by her. The 
posterity of Rachel then had an undoubted claim 
of preference, considering that, in strict equity, the 
whole would have belonged to them, At the same 
time he predicted the future fortunes of his grand- 
children by Joseph; and, Heaven-instructed, he 
foretells that: the younger should, in time, obtain 
the pre-eminenee in rank, populousness, and impor- 
tance. And now nothing remained but to declare 
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and publish his last will, or rather the will of God, 
respecting his posterity, for many generations to 
come. But this would require a much larger space 
than now remains, and we cannot conclude our dis- * 
course without having brought Jacob and Joseph 
somewhat nearer to the times which they foresaw 
and foretold ; and to the glorious and exalted person 
from resemblance to whom they derive all their 
dignity and consequence. 

Joseph sold into Egypt, degraded into the con- 
dition of a servant, exalted from the dungeon to 
the right hand of the throne, invested with power, 
drawing his perishing kindred unto him, and _ be- 
stowing upon them a possession “ in the best of the 
*¢ Jand,”—still prefigures to us Jesus ‘‘ humbled 
*‘ and made of no reputation,” “ betrayed and sold 
*¢ into the hands of men,” “ lifted up” on the cross, 
and, thence, to a throne above the skies; ‘ ascend- 
‘‘ ing on high, receiving gifts for men,” attracting 
an elect world’ unto him, to give them “ an inheri- 
‘“* tance incoreup tales and undefiled, and that fadeth 
** not away.” 
© Their eyes were holden, that they ene not 
*¢ know him.” ‘* And it came to pass, as he sat at 
“ meat with them, he took bread, and blessed it, 
‘‘ and brake, and gave to them. And their eyes 
“¢ were opened, and they knew him, and he vanished 
‘* out of their sight. And they said one to another, 
¢¢ Dig not our heart burn within us, while he talked 
«< with us by the il and while he opened to us 
“* the Scriptures ¢” 

é* And when all the land of Egypt was famished, 
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‘* the people cried to Pharaoh for bread: and Pha- 
“ raoh said unto all the Egyptians, Go unto Joseph : 
‘“¢ what he saith to you, do.” ** The Father judgeth no 
“ man; but hath committed all judgment unto the 
“Son. That all men should honour the Son, even as 
‘‘ they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the 
© Son, honoureth not the Father which hath sent 
‘‘ him.” ‘ God did send me before you,” says 
Joseph to his brethren, “ to preserve life.” “I go,” 
says Jesus to his disciples, “ to prepare a place for 
“you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, 
“TI will come again, and receive you unto my- 
“ self, that where I am there ye may be also.” 

Joseph dispatches chariots and waggons to convey 
the feeble and infirm part of his father’s family to 
the land of Goshen, and supplies them with all 
necessary and comfortable provision by the way. 
It being expedient for Christ to go out of the world, 
he promises, and he sends “ the Comforter, the Holy 
‘“ Ghost, to show his people things to come;” ‘ to 
‘lead them into all truth,” saying of him, * He 
‘¢ shall glorify me: for he shall receive of mine, and 
“* shall show it unto you. All things that the Father 
‘hath are mine; therefore saidI, that he shall take 
“of mine, and shall show it unto you.” ‘* Thou 
“ hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity 
‘‘ captive, thou has received gifts for men; yea, for 
“the rebellious also, that the Lord God might. 
“< dwell among them.” ‘ He that descended is the 
‘¢ same also that ascended up far above all Heavens, 
“ that he might fill all things. And he gave some, 
‘ apostles: and some, prophets: and some, evange- 
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“lists: and some, pastors and teachers: for the 
‘‘ perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
“‘ ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ. 
<¢ Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of 
« the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
‘“ man, unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
“‘ ness of Christ.” 

Is your heart, O Christian, like Jacob’s, ready 
to faint, through unbelief, or through an excess of 
joy? Let your spirit with his revive, as you ponder 
‘ the exceeding great and precious promises” of the 
Gospel, in your soul; and as you consult the 
Sacred Record; as your evidence brightens up ;. as 
the first-fruits of the Spirit are given and tasted. 
From Canaan there is a going out, from Goshen 4 
going out, as there is an entering in; but from the 
Canaan that is above, there is “no more going out.” 
‘“« They are before the throne of God, and serve him 
“ day and night in his temple, and He that sitteth 
“on the throne shall dwell among them. They 
‘‘ shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
“‘ neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat ; 
“ for the Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, 
‘¢ shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
€ fountains of waters: aud God shall wipe away all 
“ tears from their eyes.” “‘ He which testifieth these 
“ things saith, Surely I come quickly, Amen. 
“Even so, come, Lord Jesus. The grace of our 
« Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 
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LECTURE VII. 


GENESIS XLIX. 1—33. 


And Jacob called unto his sons, and said, Gather yourselves 
together, that I may tell you that which shall befall you in 
the last days. And when Jacob had made an end of coms 
manding his sons, he gathered up his feet into the bed, and 
yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto his people. 


TT is the wise ordinance of nature that men should 
wish, and endeavour to live as long as they can. 
A life even of pain and misery extinguishes not 
the love of life; nay the mind, bya sort of pleasing 
delusion, creates to itself an imaginary immortality, 
and strives to extend its mortal interest and existence 
beyond the grave. Hence the anxicty of men to 
proyide, for their families and friends, that subsis- 
tence and.comfort which they are never to see them 
enjoy: hence the trembling forebadings of paternal 
solicitude about surviving offspring ; hence the hope 
that glistens in the dying eye; the blessing and the 
prayer which quaver on the faltering tongue, and 
the last gush of joy that visits the scarcely palpitat- 
ing heart. 

At every period of existence we are thinking of 
some future period of existence ; and we fondly carry 
the feelings. of the present hour into the distant 
scenes of life, as if we could be susceptible of 
pleasure and pain after we have ceased from feeling. 
The child connects, in idea, the amusements of his 
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inexperienced age with the attainments of maturer 
years; the dying father continues to live in his 
offspring; and, till we are indeed gone, we dream 
and dream of being longer here. 

We have attended the progress of the Patriarch 
Jacob through the various stages of a life unusually 
long, if we reckon woes for years, and if we compare 
it with the present standard of longevity; but short, 
if we consider the antediluvian scale; short, if we 
consider to what a span the history of its shrinks ; 
short, if we compare it with eternity. The sun 
has shone upon his head at length, but not till it is 
covered with grey hairs; he has found his Joseph 
again, and even embraced Ais sons, but not till the 
hand is reduced to do the office of the eye. He 
walks down the steep of life in tranquillity, but his 
limbs tremble under him ; his favourite son is wise 
and good, exalted to deserved honours, but his ad- 
vancement has its foundation in the unexampled 
villany of nine of his brothers. He is now arrived 
at that point to which the sorrows and the joys of 
hfe equally tend, in which all events, of whatever 
complexion, must finally issue. Feeling in himself 
the approach of dissolution, and warned by that 
Spirit who had been his comforter in all his tribula~- 
lations, he summons his children to his presence, 
and, witha mixture of paternal severity and tender- 
ness, anxiety and confidence, administers his last 
dying counsels to them. 

It belongs to another province than that of his- 
tory, toillustrate and to expound this address of the 
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expiring Patriarch to his sons. Indeed it is a pas- 
sage of perhaps as much difficulty as any in Scrip- 
ture. The imperfect knowledge which we have of 
the sacred language, the abundant use which is 
made of metaphorical and figurative expression, 
and of allusion to historical facts which are either 
not recorded at all, or-rather hinted at than related, 
together with the natural ambiguity-and obscurity of 
prophecy—all concur here to render Jacob's mean- 
ing in many places hard to be understood, if not 
totally inexplicable. Instead, therefore, of spending 
your time, and abusing your patience, by dry un- 
profitable criticism on points which we frankly ac- 
knowledge we do not comprehend, we shall endea- 
vour to look through the passage, just as it stands in 
the common translation, into the dying Patriarch’s 
heart, and to observe how the affections of the man 
blend with the sagacity and penetration of the 
Prophet. «. 

Following the order of nature, he addresses him- 
self first to Reuben, and fondly recollects the first 
emotions which filled his heart on becoming a 
father ; he speaks to him as raised up, and destined 
of Providence to birth-right honours and privileges, 
but as having degraded and dishonoured himself by 
a base unnatural crime, and therefore rejected of 

‘Ged. And thereby men are instructed that no supe- 
riority of birth, of fortune, of abilities, can counter-— 
balance the weight of atrocious wickedness. In this 
censure, the shame, sorrow, resentment, and regret of 
4 dying father seem to mingle their force. | 
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_ The two next sons of Jacob had associated toge- 
ther for the perpetration of an unheard-of piece of 
cruelty, impiety, and deceit. Jacob had sharply re- 
proved them at the time; and now he gives his 
dying testimony against their perfidious conduct, in 
terms of just indignation and abhorrence, and pro- 
phetically threatens them with division and disper- 
sion. But this which was, and was intended to be, 
a severe punishment to themselves, became in the 
accomplishment of the prediction, as the punish- 
ments of Heaven often are, an unspeakable honour 
and benefit to their posterity. Levi, in particular, 
« divided in Jacob, and scattered in Israel,” was 
thereby rendered only more illustrious and impor- 
tant, being dignified as the priests and ministers of 
the most High God, in the presence of all their 
brethren. he crime of Reuben affected his de- 
scendants to the latest posterity ; for they never re- 
gained their original advantage of birth, never fur- 
nished judge, or general, priest, prophet, or prince, 
to Israe]; but the offence of Levi was expiated in 
his own person, and reached not in its effects to his 
offspring. The moral consequences of guilt ought 
m justice to extend to the guilty themselves alone, 
but the civil effects may, and often do, involve the 
innocent; and that without any imputation on 
justice. ‘The son ought not to suffer death for the 
murder which his father has committed; but he 
may forfeit for ever his hereditary honours by his 
father’s treason. , 

By what apparent title was Judah, the fourth son 
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of Jacob, raised to a supremacy over his brethren? 
Neither his moral character, nor his intellectual 
abilities; neither natural pre-eminence, nor pa- 
rental partiality seem to confer upon bim this high 
distinction. It must therefore simply be resolved 
into the will of Him who “ doeth according to his 
‘¢ willin the army of Heaven, and among the inha- 
“¢ bitants of the earth ; and none can stay his hand, 
“Cor say unto him, What doest thou?” It was of 
Providence, who raiseth up one and bringeth another 
down. But how came Jacob acquainted with this? 
The son on whom he conferred the double portion 
of primogeniture ; the son whom he early dressed 
out in a coat of many colours; the son of his 
Rachel; the son of his old age; the son already so 
near to a throne, and still nearer to his heart, would 
undoubtedly, could a father’s fondness have disposed, 
succeeded to the royal dignity, to the sanctity of the 
priesthood, or to the still higher dignity of giving 
birth to the promised Messiah, or to all the three. 
But the purposes of Heaven do not always keep pace 
with the destinations of men; they conform not 
themselves to the conclusions of human reason, nor 
to the propensities of the human heart. Not gentle 
and forgiving Joseph, but stern, unrelenting, mer- 
ciless Levi gives birth toa race of priests; and lewd, 
incontinent, incestuous Judah, not chaste, modest, 
self-denied Joseph, becomes the father of kings, 
and the progenitor of Shiloh. For what with men 
is all essential, all important, is with God only 
some little petty circumstance; and what human 
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understanding treats as merely a casual, accidental 
circumstance, Providence exalts into the mighty 
hinge on which the fate of empires and of worlds 
depends. Men bend before a throne and despise 
virtue; God pours respect upon goodness, and 
tramples upon a throne. ~~ 

I must now express a wish which ought to have 
been done earlier in my discourse, namely, that 
those who attend the lecture of this evening had 
with attention previously perused the whole of this 
forty-ninth chapter of Genesis ; as without at least 
a general knowledge of it, much of what has been 
said, and still may be said, will possibly be unintel- 
ligible ; and one great, perhaps the principal object 
of the lecture will be obtained, if any are thereby 
induced to search the Scriptures more carefully, and 
to compare spiritual things with spiritual more 
diligently. 

Jacob, then, guided by the spirit of prophecy, 
as lately in preferring Ephraim to Manasseh, and 
not following his own spirit, which would have 
given the preference to Joseph, as his father’s par- 
tiality would have set Esau before himself, assigns 
the kingdom to his fourth son, with a profusion of 
images and emblems significant of power, authority, 
and plenty, “ Judah, thou art he whom thy bre- 
‘ thren shall praise: thy hand shall be in the neck 
‘<< of thine enemies; thy father’s children shall bow 
‘© down. before thee. Judah is a lion's whelp; from the - 
“¢ prey, my son, thou art gone up: he stooped down, 
< he couched as a lion, and as an old hion; who shall 
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“ rouse him up?” A lion’s whelp, a lion, an old lion; 
garments washed in wine, and clothes in the blood 
of grapes; eyes red with wine, teeth white with 
milk, is the strong figurative language, employed 
by a prophetic father, to represent the invincible 
force, the secure dignity and majesty, the rich 
abundance allotted of God, the disposer of all things, 
to this prerogative tribe. . 

But the prediction of importance diteee all the 
rest is that which we have in the tenth verse, *“‘ The 
‘© sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
‘* giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come; 
‘and unto him shall the gathering of the people 
“ be.” Now, whatever difficulties may occur in 
the solution of particular words and phrases in this 
prophecy, it is certain that the Patriarch has his 
mind filled with an object peculiarly great ; that he 
foresees regal and legislative power conferred on 
this branch of his family for a long succession of 
ages, and until the arrival of a certain distinguished 
person or event, expressed by the term Shiloh, who 
should make a remarkable change in the state of 
Judah’s family, and of the world in general. And 
of all the persons and events, that have appeared 
from the death of Jacob to this hour, to no one 
are the words, with any degree of propriety, ap- 
plicable, but to Jacob’s Son and Lord, in whom the 
royal line terminated ; in whose trial and condem- 
nation the posterity of Jacob solemnly renounced 
all regal and judicial authority, and voluntary sub- 
mitted to Cesar as their sovereign; and to whom 
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Providence, by a chain of miraéles at first, and an 
uninterrupted interposition for almost one thousand 
eight hundred years, has drawn and united -the 
nations of the carth, according to the letter of the 
prophecy, “to him shall the gathering of the 
« people be.” We pretend not to say that the dying 
Patriarch had a clear and distinct fore-knowledge of 
the object, or that his words are a full historical 
description of the period to which they refer. It 
is sufficient for our purpose, if events which have 
certainly come to pass are such as warrant a sober 
application of them to a prediction so singular, in 
circumstances so peculiar, and at a period so remote, - 

A very close mvestigation of the history, charac- 
ter, and local circumstances of the six tribes whose 
fathers are next named m order, would probably be 
found to justify what their prophetic father here 
foretold concerning them. But with him we hasten 
them by, with him to come at a nobler, dearer 
object on which parental affection fixcs with peculiar 
delight ; which the understanding, the heart, and 
the prophetic soul unite to establish, to exalt, to 
enlarge. The only way to do justice to the prophet, 
to the prophecy, and to the Spirit which inspired the 
one to utter the other, is simply to read the words, 
and then to ponder them in our hearts. “ Joseph 
“is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a well, 
‘‘ whose branches run over the wall. The archers 
‘have sorely grieved him, and shot at him, and: 
‘¢ hated him. But his bow abode in strength, and 
‘“‘ the arms of his harids were made strong by the 
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* thatids of the mighty God of Jacob :. from thence 
dig the Shepherd, the Sfone of Israel.—Eren hy 
eetgie Ged of thy father, who shall help thee, and 
“by the Almighty who shall bless thee with bless- 
ings of Heaven above, blessings of the deep that 
‘‘ fie under, bidisings of the breast and of the wouaby- 
« The blessings of thy father have prevailed, above 
“ the blessings of my progenitors, unto the utmost. 
“bourid of the everlasting hills; they shall be on 
* the head of Joseph, and on the crown of the head 
‘* of' him that was separate from his brethren.” Is 
there an appearance of incoherence aere, is there 
a redundancy of expression, is there a mixing of 
metaphor ? It is but the more emphatically exprasg-. 
ivé of the meltings, the overflowings of an affee 
tiskate heart, collecting its last r remains of vigour, 
retirding for a moment the stroke of death, re- 
turning yet once again—but to return no more— 
to aticient feelings and propensities, expiring in the 
contemplation of the lasting felicity of a dearer self, 
Hete is the lover, the husband of Rachel, before 
his nerves are for ever unstrung, his eyes for ever 
closed,‘ tis tongue for ever silent, dwelling on the 
name of her Joved offspring, turning the almost 
extinguished orbs toward his amiable countenance, 
and’ straining his darling Joseph in his last embrece. 

He has hardly strength left to mention the name of 
Benjamin, bat nature, while death leaves Jacab apy. 
reihaiiider of her empire, continues possesed ota 
ere ‘em Py beau judgment, and slowing 
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affections. But sisé can.do no-more, the voice fails, 
the limbs contract, the breath departs, .thesartery 
beats. ‘no. lenge the heart: of Jacob i is, at ee 
at rest. a tee ) 

The death of a ssaene is an event eadliatly. af- 
feeting. |The source of our own life seems: thereby 
as it\were dried up. While: our parents ‘hive we 
think we‘have‘a barrier. betwixt us and theigrave, 
but that being removed, the' bold invader appears 
advaneme upoty us with hastier strides.. If we look 
forward, behold there is no. bulwark to. defend.us ; 
if backward; our-very children are. warning us of 
the necessity of ‘oar departure ; they: press upon our 
hecls, they are teady to lay their. hands upop our 
eyes. Death ever so long expected, ever so visibly 
approaching, nevertheless shocks and surpriscs when 
iteomes, foo ey 

Joseph having given way toa burst of sorrow over 
the ‘lifeless. clay of his honoured: father, sets about 
the speedy execution of his solemn :trust,:in. dis- 
charge of the oath whichhe had taken. The highest 
respect that ‘we can pay ‘to the . dead is.to fulfil their 
living desires. . He accordingly gives commandment 
to have the body embalmed according to the manner 
of the Epyptians.: This practice’ which had its 
origin in: necessity, degenerated in process of time 
into the grossest ostentation and. :the most absurd 
vanity. During the inundations of the Nile. it was 
necessary to employ art to preserve idead::bedies 
from putrefaction, tll the water subsided. But: what 
was at first merely a temporary cxpedient against 
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theinconveniency -of heat,.. moisture, ‘and. corrup- 
tion, at a season, when sepulture.was, impossible, by 
degrees—refined,. shall I say ?.-in the hands of that 
ingenious ‘people, into a. work of infinite , skill 
and expense; for so silly. and, vain-glorious is the 
human mind, that. it strives. for the gratification of 
pride-in objects the most humbling, and naortifying. 
‘We are far from charging Joseph with. actigg upon 
a’ motive ‘so wretched. ‘The journey to Canaan was 
long; it was needful to use the common methods, 
inorder to keep the corpse from becoming offensive ; 
pertiaps he deemed it decent and wise to conform, in 
a matter not-directly sinful, to the practice, and to 
yield:'to the prejudices of the people among whom 
he dwelt.’ Whatever where: his motives, certain if 
is; ‘that irbembalming persons. of .distinction, a, con- 
siderable time was employed, and Jarge sums, were 
expended. ‘I'hreescore and ton days, at. Icast, were 
necessary ; forty, in filling the body with, aromatic 
drugs and spices, ‘and thirty, in hardening and dry- 
ang it with salt and, nitre;,. Some, Jewish writers, 
fond of magnifying in every. thing their extraction, 
give out: that Jacob, by. express order.of Pharaoh, 
was embalmed after. the. manner.of,the Princes of 
Egypt, asa farther mark of his gratitude and respect 
to Joseph ; and-that this explains the account which 
we have in Seripture of the general, mourning ee the 
Egyptians for him, ada: the seventy days of the 
embatming. - , 

baa the. end of ae sara awaepli ke sli 
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tion to the King for liberty to go to Canaan to bury 
his dead father. And here we have another not 
unamusing picture of the ancient manners of. an 
Egyptian court. Joseph the saviour of Egypt, the 
second man in the kingdom, might not go into the 
royal presence in a mourning habit. At such pains 
has the world been, and still takes, to keep-truth 
from the eyes and the ears of kings. Unhappy 
beings! how can they be wise and good? Every 
creature about them is in a conspiracy to keep them 
from the knowledge of themselves. The poor man 
must not see a memorial of death, because death 
brings him to the level of other men. Pity it is 
that so well conditioned a prince as this Pharaoh 
was should want any help to wisdom. Studious of 
the honour and comfort of so good and faithful a 
servant, he grants an immediate assent to his request, 
and permits him to employ the whole pomp of 
Egypt, if it might testify respect to the memory of 
the honest Patriarch. Mark, my friends, how short 
the transiticn, how sudden the change. It is but 
a few short years since the waggons of Pharaoh 
were sent with much form to carry Jacob into 
Egypt, and now the same pomp is employed to 
convey his breathless clay back to’ Canaan again. 
Alas, alas! the ceremonies of a coronation, and of 
a funeral, differ only in a few trifling circum. 
stances. Jacob is embalmed by the physicians; 
_ but behold he is preserved by a a more preciaus 
perfame than all the spices of Egypt—the pious 
tearggef a dutiful and affectionate child ;—and his 
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memory, preserved on this never-dying Record, 
sends forth a fragrance which time cannot waste, nor 
use diminish. 

- The aceount is now at length dissed and the 
balance struck. And how does it stand? A life of 
one hundred and ferty-seven years in all, of which 
not above a ninth part passed in any tolerable degree 
of peace and comfort, and that portion of it, at 
a period when the heart has scarcely any taste of 
pleasure at all. The early, the susceptible part of 
Jacob’s Irfe, was filled with asuccession of distresses 
of the most disastrous and overwhelming nature ; 
he was stricken, smitten there where the heart most 
sensibly feels. But let us turn the page and examine 
the articles which make for him. An early declared, 
and continually supported favour and preference of 
Heaven, in his behalf: early, constant, habitual im- 
pressions of piety; the covenant promise and pre- 
sence of the Almighty; the testimony of a conscience 
void of offence: the aggrandizement and the virtues 
of his beloved son; seventeen years of uninterrup- 
ted quiet, with daily growing prospects of prosperity 
to his family: and the consolation of expiring at 
last in the arms of Joseph. O the balance is greatly 
in his favour! Who shall dare to say that God has 
dealt hardly with him? We will make Jacob him- 
self judge of the case now, and ueeny him to say, 
‘* All these things are against me.” 

. The Patriarch makes a greater geaies in death, 
dian ever he had done in his life. The house of 


Terael, the seed of Abraham, is now beginning to 
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niake’ a considerable’ appearance’ itt” the world. 
Epyptians forego their ‘prejudices’to-Uo honour to 
the old shepherd of Beersheba, and the! nations of 
Canaan ‘are ‘awakened to attention and-respect : to a 
family which they hated vi'despised. * me Te 
‘Bat whilé the world is’ ‘conférring ‘empty; ina- 
vailitig respect on the insensible’ dust, the immor- 
tal spirit has Winged ‘its ~~ to those bright regions 
whiere the faithfal ‘repose! in’ perfect and everlasting 
peace, ‘and! where the’ smite ‘of ‘God obliterates all 
recollection of the favour of princes, and buries 
in éternal oblivion the pains and sorrows of afew 
transitory years. If saints in glory have any: recol- ° 
léction of ‘what passed upon’ éarth;' as unddubtedly » 
they have, what éatisfaction must it afford ‘the ¢lo- 
rified Patriarch, ‘to dall to remembrance the ‘various 
stages of his pilgrimage stnte ; the' dark and. dreary 
paths through which Providence led hints and- 
which he once feared were leading him to 'destrue- 
tion’ and ‘death, now that he finds therm’alt certainly, 
and diréctly, tending to his Father's house ‘above? | 
If, saints:'in glory have any knowledge: of whatipas- | 
sés upon éarth, as perhaps they may, whao:must it: 
huve been to Jacob, from thé lefty height of a throne | 
above the skies, to mark: the iordef and<cotirse of 
Providenee;!in ‘bringing ts pass,‘ upon Ais family, 
the things which were seen ‘in’ prophietic: vision, 
darkly, and at a distance,'and spoken in ‘mich 
weakness and obscurity? What must it be to'dec 
the Gentile nations gathered tocether to Shiloh, the° 
clory with the sceptre departed from Judah, but a 
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crown whose. lustre. shall, neyen fade, put upon the 
head af Messiah the Prince’... cjg. tee cp 

| df. saints, in glory, have. -ABY. intercourse with then 
fellow-partakars in bliss, what must. it, have been, to 
Jacgb, -after treading in,,the fpatsteps of Abrabam 
and Isaa¢ his fathers, to ,oyertgkey and be yoined to 
them, jn that world where mep are,as the angels of 
God. ip, Heaxen; and to, seg. his, faith ehildnen, 
his Joseph in, particular, gathered unto. bim,,.every 
on¢,ini, his own order,, their. day of trigt alsa being 
aver, and their.wartare . accomplished ?, What must 
it, have becn.to,all the,ransomed of the Lordy :to see 
their common. Saviour returning, aa high, leading 
captivity: captive, triumphing aver principalities and 
powers ¢..[é..there: be poy i kleayen over, one. sinaer 
that repenteth, what must, be the joy. of. that day 
when.an elect world, in the person. of their-divine 
head, took . possession ,of a. throne. eternal: in the 
Heavens °.: Ne ee ei: 

.; The next,. Lecture - gall Srila ie ‘aie of 
Tuaephs and the Book of, Genesis, and bring down 
that of the, world to: its; twe thousand: three hun- 
dred, and, ninth year, one;thausand six bandred and 
hinety-five years before Christe i. oy 

—dacob, hike his forefathers, died, and was buried, 
and saw corruption; but :+he.whom, God. raised up 
died indeed, and, was buried, but saw no corruption ; 
Jacob could, obsearyg, be offended with, and reprove 
the faults. .of hag children, byt Christ bas power to 
forgive sing, and ito change-a sinful nature. The 
day which -Jacob,.say, afar; off is that which arose 
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under Jesus, in all its meridian splendour, and it 
continues to shine unto this day. The body of 
Jacob, by the skill of physicians, was for a while 
saved from putrefaction ; the body of Christ, by the 
Almighty power of God, was preserved, so that not 
a bone af it was broken on the cross, nor a particle 
of it lost and Jeft in the grave. The corpse of the 
Patriarch ‘@iposited in the cave of Machpelah, in 
Canaan, was a token and pledge to his family that 
in due time they should return thither and enjoy 
lasting possession ; the resurrection and ascension of 
Christ's glorious body give full security to all his 
spiritual seed, that ‘‘ those who sleep in Jesus, God 
“* will bring with him;” “ Christ the head, first, after- 
** wards they that are Christ's at his coming.” The 
possession of which Jacob’s burial was the pledge, 
was itself partial and transitory, was long ago for- 
feited, and has long ago expired; but the succession 
ensured by the ascension of Christ, is ‘* to an in- 
“‘ heritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth — 
“not away.” Egyptian art might keep together 
the dust of Jacob for a while; but the power of 
God, through the grace that is in Christ, guards 
every fragment and shred of it to this day, and “ will 
‘‘ gaise it up again at the last day.” The afflicted 
man Jacob saw the end of all his troubles in the 
friendly tomb ; Jacob, the believer, the saint in bliss, 
sees no end to his joy, but a still beginning, never 
ending eternity. ‘ Let me die the death of the 
“ yighteous, and let my last end be like his.” To 
me to live let it be Christ, and then to die, it shell 
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be gain. Letus be followers of them “ who through 
“faith and patience inherit the promises.” ‘ Be 
“ faithful unto death, and ye shall receive a crown 
“ of life.” ‘* The hour cometh, when all who are 
“in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of 
““ God, and shall live.” ‘* Blessed and holy is he 
“that hath part in the first resurrection : on such 
the second death hath no power ; but'they shall 
“ be priests of God, and of Christ, and shall reign 


‘‘ with him a thousand years.” 
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visit you, and bring you out of this land, unté’the dnd 
f°) whith HE swear td ‘Abiahain, | to Isaac, and'to Jacs§.; And 
Joseph took an oath of the:children of Israel, saying; ‘God 
will surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones from 
hence. So Joseph died, being an hundred and ten years 
old: and they embalmed him, and he was put in a coffin in 


Egypt. 


"THE events of a short and uncertain life upon 
earth derive all their importance from the relation 
which they bear toa future and cternal state of exis- 
tence. Remove the prospects of immortality, and 
what is left worthy of the attention and the pursuit 
of a man? What is reputation? A breath of empty 
air: honour, a bubble ; riches, a bird eternally on the 
wing; youth, beauty, health, fading flowers of the 
spring; the splendour of kings, childish pageantry; 
a crown, a toy. ‘That alone is valuable which time 
cannot impair, nor mortality destroy; that which, 
though the man die, continues to live and speak ; 
that which, despised or neglected of men, is of high 
estimation in the sight of God. If in this life only 
there were hope, the happiest of mankind were a 
wretched, dark, comfortless being. But for the con- 
solation of religion Jacob must have sunk under the 
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aecumulated weight of calamity upon calamity< and 
Joseph, destitute of a principle of grace in the 
heart, had fallen in the hovr of temptation, or de-; 
spaired in the day of adversity; had risen into pride, 
when-exalted to honour, or deviated into resentment | 
and revenge when armed with power. » But directed | 
and supported by this'celestial guide, he descends’ 
into the pit undejected, undismayed; he. spurns: 
with: holy indignation the solicitations of illicit: 
desire ; he preserves moderation in the height of 
prosperity, and sinks the resentments of the injured . 
ian in the meckness and gentleness..of the affec- 
tionate brother. A character:so near perfection sel-° 
dom’ occurs; we have therefore been. tempted to. 
dwell upon it the longer, and now. that we..must 
part with it, we bid it farewell with no little regret. 

The last office in ‘which we left Joseph employed 
was the burial of his venerable parent ; in which he 
at once acquitted a solemn obligation,. fulfilled the 
law of humanity, gratitude, and filial duty, and acted 
faith in the covenaut:and promise of God given to 
his forefathers. He is never so much an Egyptian 
as to forget that he is an Israelite; but, engaged in 
the duties of:a-son of Israel, he remembers he was 
a naturalized Egyptian. Flaving deposited the sacred 
pledgeiin:the cave of the field of Machpelah, h¢ and 
his ‘brethren, ‘and all his retinue, returned into the 
land of Keypt.: =) - : 

-Terror .evér haunts the guilty conscience; and 
men, whether. they:be good or:bad, are apt. to judge 
of others: by themselves... The brothers of Joseph 
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considered the life of their father as the only: bulwark 
betwixt them and their brother's anger. Knowing 
themselves to be criminal, they conclude he must be 
resentful ; knowing he had the power, they suppose 
he must needs have the inclination to punish them. 
O how guilt degrades, debases the spirit of a man! 
In bad minds how quick is the transition from ex- 
treme to extreme! How nearly allied to each other are 
vices seemingly remote, contradictory, and opposite | 
These reflections are all strikingly exemplified 
and illustrated in the conduct of Jacob's sons. We 
see malice and cruelty passing into suspicion and 
timidity ; insolence but a single step removed from 
fawning, flattery, and submission ; and bold defiance 
of Heaven changing, in a moment, into superstitious 
horror. They had before done obeisance to Joseph, 
not knowing who he was, and thus fulfilled the 
dreams of his early youth, which had given them 
such mortal offence ; with a meanness, equal ‘to their 
former haughtiness, they now voluntarily prostrate 
themselves in his presence, and humbly deprecate 
that wrath which they had so unjustly provoked. 
What a pitiable, what a contemptible figure does a 
man make when overtaken and reproved by his own 
wickedness! A little mind would have enjoyed this 
triumph of acknowledged superiority, though it did 
not resort to retahation ; buta great soul like Joseph’s 
indulges only emotions worthy of itself: seeing his 
father’s children thus humbled before him, he dis- 
solves into tears. Had he been ever so much in- 
clined to vengeance, adjured by the awful names of 
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his father, and his God, bis heart must have relent- 
ed, and anger turned to pity.. But, in truth, he 
had never harboured one thought of revenge ; and 
the offenders possessed an infinitely better security 
in the generosity and compassion of their brother, 
than in the protection of their father’s feeble arm, 
parental authority, or frail life. Being at.no variance 
with them, entertaining no grudge, mark what. pains 
he takes to reconcile them to themselves, “ But as’ 
“for you, ye thought evil against me, but God 
“meant it unto good, to bring to pass, as it 1s 
“ this day, to save much people alive. Now there- 
fore fear ye not: I will nourish you and your little 
“ones. And he comforted them, and spake kindly 
“ unto them.” : 

Such is the exalted triumph of true goodness. 
Not satisfied with merely bestowing forgiveness, it 
strives to close the wounds which guilt has made: 
it aims not only at bettering the external condition 
of the penitent, but also at meliorating his inward 
frame; it not only proclaims peace to the offender, 
but likewise ingeniously studics the means of restat- 
ing him to peace with his own conscience. ‘This -is 
the glorious triumph of Ged himself, who overcomes 
evil with good, turns enmity into love, and oblite- 
rates the foul traces of undutifulness and ingratitude, 
by painting over them the fairer, sofier features of 
filial tenderness and dutiful submission. And in no 
one respect can human r.iure so nearly resemble 
the divine, as in pardoning tvangression, in. showing 
mercy, in bestowing on ‘the guilty outward. and 
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inwhrd ~peact, and: by burying: and effacing’ painful 
ahd inortifying tecollections in total end. everlasting 
lablivions: Thus Joseph comforted: his: brethren, and 
‘spake ‘kindly ‘unto them.:: ‘This spirit, a greater than 
Joseph, “by! preeept,. by example, vand by the model 
which He preseribed-for our. devotions, has reeont- 
‘mended: and “enforced ;' ‘and thus, by habitually 
idrinking-into it, “ men shall at length become per- 
“ feet, as their Father in Heaven. is perfect.” o-' 

'. “At'the death of his father, Joseph was fifty-six 
years old. The-history of the remainder, ‘contain- 
‘ing.a period of fifty-four years more, shrinks into a 
few. short sentences.. But they exhibit a. beautiful 
and instructive picture of a generous spirit, of.great 
and growing domestic happiness, of a capacious pro- 
phetic soul, and of a faithful, obedient, and believing 
heart. Ile had the satisfaction of living to see his 
posterity of the fourth generation, by Ephraim his 
youngest son, and of the third, by: Manasseh his 
first-born. He had the felicity of beholding . Israel 
greatly increased, and the promise of God hasten- 
ing to its accomplishment; resigned to die in Kegypt, 
but looking and longing for a‘sepulchre in Canaan. 
.Jacob’s, a life of almost uninterrupted misery, 1s 
‘Jengthened out to. the hundred and forty-seventh 
year; Joseph’s, with: the exception: of.@ Wery few 
years, a scene of splendour, usefulness, and pros- 
perity,: is cut short at a bundred.and ten. ~ But the 
difference: dwindles into mere nothing before Him 
-with whom “ a thousand years are asoneday, and 
© one day as a thousand years.”. ., Gericf bas its eure, 
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usefulness.its period, ‘glory its-decayy ahd. aed vite 
destroyer,.in-the grave. (£0 ons us in f conprlqe. 
t: As his dying father held. aciaial iia 
eath ‘to bury him: in.Canaan; so ,doseph binds, hig 
posterity!by-a similar obligation, to carry: bis remains, 
when opportunity. offered, to the sacred. spat. where, 
the sleeping dust of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacek 
reposed. . Whatever had been. his power or. his, pass 
sessions in Egypt, ‘this is all he bequeaths ko, his 
children ; his last, dying, will-.disposes, of nothing 
but his bones. But: it is: not. merely. the natural 
desire of the man to-rest in death, with Jus fathers ; 
it is: the zeal,. piety, and wisdom of, the believer, 
leaving .to his famaly.a. solemn pledge, ef Jus dying 
confidence in the truth and faithfulness of God. 
Accordingly, the dead body of Joseph becomes no 
inconsiderable object in the history of, Israel,‘ from 
this: time forward to.their final-establishment in 
Canaan. . With:much’ pomp. it was now cmbalmed ; 
with much care it was preserved, in their deepest 
distresses and. afflictions; im all their wanderings jit 
accompanied them, and never till they rested in the 
peaceable possession of the land . of, Promise,, did it 
rest:in the peaceful tomb. ; © see Oe 

- But. had the credit of Joseph : declined before his 
death? Had. Pharach died, and. Egypt forgotten, to 
be: prateful,: that no royal’ mandate: is, issued, fora 
splendid: public interment; that..an_ affectionate 
nation: accom panies not, with. tears,, the;son,.ag they 
did the, father, to-his long home ? .: Miserable, would 
Joseph: have been, had not his. happiness rested.o, 
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asurer foundation than the smile of kings, or the 
applause:of a multitude. Who shall be vain of any 
thie, when such a man as Joseph must be content 
te obtain that by entreaty and permission, which 
he once could have enjoined :by authority. His pious 
attention to the dead is now requited by the pious 
attention of the living. And thus, of all the debts 
contracted by us, no one is so certain of being 
repaid, as the last solemn offices of humanity ; 
here we only give and receive a little short credit ; 
and the day of our burial hastens on with rapid 
wings to bring the account to a balance. ~..- 

Thus lived, and thus died, Joseph, the son of 
Jicob,—-a man whom all nations, and every de- 
scription of mankind, have united to praise and to 
admire ; whose character and fortunes the pen of 
Inspiration has vouchsafed to delineate with singular 
accuracy, and with uncommon strength of colour- 
ing ; who, im every stage of life, in youth, in man- 
hood, and even to old-age, interests, instructs, and 
delights every reader of taste, virtwe, and sensibility. 
In him we behold one who in adversity preserved 
inflexible constancy; and in elevation next to reyalty, 
‘adorned his high station by unaffected simplicity, 
incorruptible integrity, native, unassuming dignity, 
fervent piety, invariable moderation, and “uniform 
modesty ‘and humility; who, as a son, a brother, 
a servant; a ‘father, a master, a ruler, is equally 
amiable and praise-worthy ; who, to-the sagacity of 
the statesman, added’ the penetration of the prophet, 
the firmness of the believer, and the purity of -the 
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saint; who, by the blessing of Providence, was saved 
through dangers the most threatening, to pity, to 
forgive, and to preserve those who meant to have de- 
stroyed him; and who, in a word, was miraculously 
raised up of God, from an obscure station, to be an 
instrument of much tempcral good to nations ; ‘to 
mature and execute the plans of eternal wisdom, and 
to typify to a dark age Him who is fairer than the 
children of men, and through whom all the bless- 
ings. of nature, of Providence, and of redemption 
are communicated to mankind. We cannot there- 
fore, as Christians, conclude this history better than 
by considering it: somewhat more particularly, as a 
typical representation of the person, of the character, 
of the offices, and of the work of the Messiah. | 
We know the generation of Joseph the son of 
Rachel, and of the well-beloved of Jacob—but 
‘““ who shall declare the generation” of the well- 
beloved Son of God, “ the only begotten of the 
‘¢ Father, full of grace and truth?” Early, unam- 
biguous prognostics foretold the future greatness of 
Joseph. Thus, the tongues of a thousand Prophets, 
signs in Heaven and signs in earth, the disposition 
of angels singly, and a multitude of the heavenly 
host together, before and at his birth, conduct the 
Babe of Bethlehem from the manger to the throne. 
Some allegorists, who inquire rather curiously than 
wisely, have carried the analogy so far as to represent 
Joseph’s coat of many colours, the distinguishing 
badge of his father’s partial affection, as typical of 
VOL, Il. K. 
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the body prepared tor Christ, “ curiously wrought 
«in the lower parts of the earth.” When imagina- 
tion, unrestrained by reason, and unconducted by 
Scripture, is set to work, any thing may be made 
to resemble any thing. But if the interests of true 
piety be promoted, we must give, as we need and 
expect much allowance; and so long as a metaphor 
presumes not to pass for a text or an argument, let 
metaphorical language be examined with candour, 
and the bold flights of an honest heart treated with 
tenderness and respect. While we thus plead in- 
dulgence for others, we are perhaps making an apo- 
logy that is necessary to ourselves; and far, very far 
from this place be the vanity of thinking that “ surely 
‘‘ we are the people, and that wisdoin shall die with 
“us.” 

We remarked of Joseph, that in making his ob- 
servations upon, and in giving the report of his 
brothers’ conduct, a mixture of self-sufficiency, male- 
volence, and presumption might possibly insinuate 
itself;—but in the censure and reproof administered 
by the Brother and Friend of mankind, we always 
discoyer unmixed benevolence and gentleness ; seve- 
rity against the offence, without acrimony towards 
the offender; slowness to condenin, readiness to 
forgive: a disposition to palliate and to excuse the 
worst of crimes, instead of eagerness and zeal to 
detect, magnify, and expose the least. Jacob’s af- 
fectionate embassy to his sons in the wilderness, by 
the mouth of his beloved Joseph, in all its cireum- 
stances, has already been noticed as exactly typical 
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of the messaze borne from the compassionate 
Father of men, to his wandering exiled children, by 
the Son of his love. Who can think of Joseph fol- 
lowing his brethren from place to place, with thoughts 
of peace, and meeting in return with hatred and 
violence, without reflecting, the next moment, on 
the words of the Evangelists, ** He came to his 
“ own, and his own received him not.” * Not this 
‘man, but Barabbas.” ‘© Away with him, crucify 
“him, crucify him.” ‘ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
“ thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
‘¢ which are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
“gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
** pathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
* would not 2?” 

Joseph was sold, at the suggestion of Judah, to 
the Ishmacelites, for a few pieces of silver; the coun- 
terpart of this forces itself upon our imagination. 
‘<The Son of man shall be betrayed into the hands 
“ of men.” “ Mine own familiar friend, in whom 
“ F trusted, which did eat of iny bread, hath lifted 
“up his licel against me.” ‘ Judas, betrayest thou 
“ the Son of man with a kiss?” Joseph, faithful and 
just to Potiphar, and to Pharaoh; Joseph, in the 
form of a servant, and the business and affairs of 
his master prospering in his hand, leads us directly 
to Him of whom it is spoken in prophetic vision ; 
** Behold, my servant shali deal prudently, he shall 
** be exalted and extolled, and be very high.” J osepb, 
assaulted with temptation, resisting and overcoming 
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it, conducts with our tempted Saviour to the top of 
the exceeding high mountain, to the pinnacle of the 
“temple, and shows us all the fiery darts of the 
wicked one falling harmless on the ground, because 
striking on the shield of faith; and the sword of the 
Spirit, the word of God, like lightning penetrating 
and piercing the armour of the adversary. Joseph, 
unjustly accused, condemned, and punished, without 
straining for an allusion, points to Jesus, “ numbered 
“ with transgressors,” charged with crimes he never 
committed, and, after a trial, the mere mockery of 
all legal proceeding, condemned, with the vilest of 
mankind, to tlic death of a slave. 

But we sce Joseph even in prison and disgraced, 
preserving dignity, exercising usefulness, disclosing 
futurity to his fellow prisoners, restoring the onc to 
the presence and favour of Pharaoh, leaving the 
other to perish under the weight of the royal dis- 
pleasure ;—thus we sce Jesus, from the exalted 
infamy of the cross, dispensing more than life and 
death, opening and shutting the gates of Heaven, 
assuming to himself the right of disposing of seats 
in the paradise of God; carrying the penitent with 
him to the presence of his Father and his God, 
leaving the impenitent to die in his sins. 

But there is here this remarkable difference; 
Joseph besought the chief butler to remember him, 
hoping to owe his enlargement to the powerful, 
compassionate, and grateful intercession of that 
officer ; but Jesus, as Lord of the worlds visible 
and invisible, as the sovercign disposer of all things, 
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by his own power exalts his fellow-sufferer from the 
cross to a throne above the skies. Behold Joseph 
translated from the dungeon to the palace; from - 
the condition of a prisoner and a slave, to that of a 
mighty prince: and in that behold Jesus emerging 
from the tomb, ascending above all height, exalted 
to the sovereign administration of all things in 
Heaven and in earth. Ought not “ Christ to have 
“< suffered these things, and to enter into his glory?” 
“It became hin, for whom are all things, and by 
“ whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
“‘ glory, to make the Captain of their salvation per- 
“* fect through sufferings.” ~~ 

Joseph revealed to Pharoah, and to all Egypt, 
what was the will of Heaven concerning them for 
many years to come: thus Jesus revealed to a guilty 
perishing world the will of God for their salvation, 
and made timely provision, not for the transient 
and ineffectual support of a few fleeting years, but 
for the eternal entertainment and felicity of men 
who were devoted to death and threatened with 
everlasting misery. Joseph employed the pressure 
of famine to enslave Egypt, and to subject a whole 
people to the will of the sovereign: but Jesus, 
armed with all power for our destruction, employed 
it only for our deliverance ; and instead of sinking 
and degrading the subjects of his government, such 
is his love, he raises them all to the dignities, pri- 
vileges, and possessions of the sons of God. He 
is the true Prophet, ‘“ the light which enlighteneth 
“* every man that cometh into the world,” “ in whom 
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* the Spirit of God is; none so discreet and wise as 


“#° he,” Zaphnath-paaneah, the true revealer of secrets, 
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™™ who * is worthy to take the sealed book,” which 


contains the secrets of the eternal mind, and to 
open its seven seals. 

The clemency of Joseph to his unkind unnatural 
brothers is a lively and affecting representation of 
the patience, gentleness, and mercy of Christ to his 
brethren after the flesh, in the first instance, and to 
guilty ungrateful men in general. “ Father, forgive 
“them,” said he, as he was expiring on the cross, 
“ they know not what they do.” And not many days 
after that with wicked hands men had crucified and 
slaifthim, many thousands of those very men were 
made to taste of his grace, were admitted into his 
family, and exalted to a place with him on his 
throne. 

But we must not pursue the similitude through 
every particular, it would protract our discourse to 
an immoderate length. Finally, then, Joseph piously 
referred every thing that befell him to the provident, 
wisc, and gracious destination of the Almighty ; aad 
what saith Jesus? “I seck not mine own will, but 
“¢ the will of the Father which hath sent me.” “ My 
“ meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and 
“to finish his work.” “O my Father, if it be pos- 
‘“* sible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not 
“as J will, but as thou wilt.” 

‘And thus have we finished the history of the 
Patriarch Joseph; the various stages of whose life 
may be thus calculated. He was born in Haran, in 
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the year of the world two thousand two hundred and 
fifty-nine, where he lived till six years old; he was 
then removed with the rest of his father’s family 
into Canaan, where he lived eleven years; at which 
period he was by his brethren sold to the Ishmaelites, 
and carried into Evypt, where he served Potiphar 
ten years, and remained in prison three: so that he 
was thirty years old, when he first stood before 
Pharaoh, and was raised immediately to the dignity 
of Viceroy. Supposing the seven plentcous years 
to commence immediately on his clevation, he was 
thirty-seven when they ended, and the second year 
of famine being ended, he being then thirty-nine, 
Jacob and his family descended into Egypt; and 
the aged Patriarch lived there cherished by his son, 
seventeen years, which brings himself forward to his 
fifty-sixth year: after his father’s death he lived 
fifty-four years more, in all one hundred and ten. 
So that Joseph hved in Egypt full ninety-three 
years: a slave and a prisoner thirteen: a prince and 
ruler eighty: under several successive monarchs ; 
being justly estecmed a necessary minister of state 
in all reigns, He died before the birth of Moses 
sixty-four years, and before the departing of the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, one hundred and 
forty-four. And with the account of his death 
and embalming, ends the book of Genesis, con- 
taining the most ancient, authentic, ‘interesting, and 
instructive history now extant; during the space of 
two thousand three hundred and sixty-nine years ; 
from the deluge seven hundred and thitteen; and 
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before Christ one thousand six hundred and thirty- 
five. 

These things seem as a tale that is told. But 
time is hurrying on a period and an establishment of 
things under which Adam and his youngest son shall 
be contemporaries ; in which intervening ages shall 
be swallowed up and lost, and that only shall remain 
which time, and death, and the grave cannot affect : 
when the cave of Machpelah shall surrender up its 
precious deposit; when Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, and all the faithful, shall live again, 
and reign for ever and ever. “ Blessed are they who 
“¢ shall eat bread in the kingdom of God.” “ Blessed 
“are they who shall come unto Mount Zion, and 
“‘ unto the city of the living God, the Heavenly Je- 
“¢ rusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels: 
“to the general assembly and church of the first- 
“born, which are written in Heaven, and to God 
“the judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
“‘ made perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the 
*“ new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, 
‘* that speaketh better things than that of Abel.” 
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LECTURE IX. 


EXODUS II. 1—10. 


And there went a man of the house of Levi, and took to wife 
a daughter of Levi. And the woman conceived, and bare 
ason: and when she saw him that he was a goodly child, 
she hid him three months. And when she could not longer 
hide him, she took for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed 
it with slime and with pitch, and put the child therein; 
and she laid it in the flags by the river’s brink. And his 
sister stood afar off, to wit what would be done to him. 
And the daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash herself at 
the river, and her maidens walked along by the river’s side: 
and when she saw the ark ‘among the flags, she sent her 
maid to fetch it. And when she had opened it, she saw the 
child: and, behold, the babe wept. And she had compassion 
on him, and said, This is one of the Hebrews’ children, 
Then said his sister to Pharaoh’s daughter, Shall I go and 
call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may 
nurse the child for thee? And Pharaoh’s daughter said 
unto her, Go. And the maid went, and called the child's 
mother. And Pharaoh’s daughter said unto her, Take this 
child away, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages. And the woman took the child and nursed it. And 
the child grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, and he became her son: and she called his name 
Moses; and she said, Because I drew him out of the 
water. 


IF the ingenious fictions of ancient bards afford an 
innocent and rational amusement, and be therefore 
held in high estimation, what superior obligation is 
the world under to that divine Spirit who has vouch- 
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safed to draw into light the most remote antiquity, 
to preserve from oblivion the venerable men who 
first cultivated and peopled the earth; and, in the 
language not of fiction, but of truth, has delineated 
the ways of Providence, and unfolded the deep 
and intricate recesses of the human heart ? Were it 
not for the sacred pages of divine Revelation we 
should have been entirely ignorant of what had 
happened in the world for at least one half of its 
duration. But, borne on the wings of Inspiration, 
we fly back to the very birth of nature, we behold 
the first dawning of light scattering the gloom, and 
we converse with the first man whom God created 
upon the earth. And how much morc pleasant, 
as well as profitable, ts it, to cxpatiate in the field 
of real history, than to wander and _ lose ourselves 
in the idle regions of romance: If we owe much to 
the illustrious Poet of Greece, for his amusing pic- 
tures of early life and manners, how deeply are we 
indebted to the more illustrious Jewish Tlistorian 
and Poet, who has furnished us with so much juster 
and more exalted idcas of Deity, more faithful and 
instructive pictures of human life; and who has so 
successfully interwoven the history of Redemption 
with that of mankind. 

The Sacred Book which has afforded us, during 
the year past, so much pleasing instruction, is al- 
toyether extraordinary in its kind, whether we con- 
sider the beauty of the composition, the importance 
of the information which it contains, the internal 
marks of authenticity which it bears, or the noble 
purposes to whichit has been, and may be, made 
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subservient. Moses, its inspired author, who has 
with so much accuracy, elegance, and force described 
the characters and lives of the Patriarchs, from 
Adam to Joseph, is now entering on his own won- 
derful and interesting story. The man who hence- 
forth acts is the same who writes; the events wlich 
he is about to record coine not from the information 
of others, but from lis own immediate knowledge; 
and the simplicity aud candour of his narration are 
sufficient vouchers of its truth and faithfulness. 

Sixty-four years had now clapsed from the death 
of Joseph, and one hundred and thirty-four from 
the descent of Jacob into Egypt: and what surpri- 
sing changes have taken place! A little band of 
seventy persons 1s multiplied into a great nation: 
the mild and gracious prince, who took pleasure in 
cherishing and protecting the father and brethren of 
Joseph, is exchanged for a jealous and sanguinary 
tyrant, determined to depress and extirpate their de- 
scendants: the country which once gave them sup- 
port and shelter is now moistened with their tears, 
and with the blood of their infant offspring ; and 
favoured guests, once made to dwell in the best of 
the land, are turned into odious slaves condemned 
to the furnace. Such are the alterations which time 
is continually producing in human affairs; such 1s 
the impotency of man to sccure blessings to lis 
posterity; such is the misery of a people subjected 
to tlie will of a despotic sovercign ! 

In vain do mén dream of national gencrosity and 
gratitude—they exist not: in vain do the claims of 
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humanity and justice oppose themselves to the 
interest, the ambition, or the caprice of princes. 
Joseph had very unwisely contributed to the aggran- 
dizement of the Egyptian monarchs, and his own 
family is the first to feel the rod of that power 
which he had helped to raise. Injustice in princes 
is always bad policy. A nation so certainly favoured 
of Heaven as Isracl was, must have proved the 
strongest bulwark to Eyypt, if treated as friends. 
Increased from seventy souls to six hundred thousand 
men, besides women and cluldren, it was dangerous 
to irritate them, and difficult if not impossible, to 
subdue. Too proud to enter into treaty with them 
as allies, too timid to attempt their extirpation by 
open force, and too suspicious to confide in their 
gratitude and attacliment, Pharaoh adopts the bar- 
barous policy of undermining their strength by 
excessive labour, of breaking their spirit by severity, 
and of preventing their future increase, by putting 
to death their male children as soon they were born. 

Such a state of things was very unfavourable to 
marrying and giving in marriage. Nevertheless mar- 
riages were contracted, and children procreated ; 
for it 1s absurd, as it is wicked, for any earthly 
power whatever, to set itself to counteract the great 
plans of God and nature. God has said, “ Increase 
“ and multiply;” in vain has Pharaoh said, “Abstain.” 
Amram, of the family of Levi, accordingly, in these 
worst of times, takes to wife Jochebed of the same 
tribe, indeed his own father’s sister; by whom he 
had three children, Aaron, probably born before the 
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bloody edict for destroying the males was published ; 
Miriam, whose sex was a protection from the rigour 
of it; and Moses, who came into the world while it 
was operating with all its horrid effects. 

Josephus, in his Jewish antiquities, relates, that 
about the time of the birth of Moses, one of the 
Egyptian seers informed the king, that a child was 
about to rise among the Israelites, who should crush 
the power of Egypt, and exalt his own nation to 
great eminence and splendour, if he lived to the years 
of maturity ; for that he should distinguish himself, 
above all his contemporaries, by his wisdom and 
virtue, and acquire immortal glory by his exploits. 
He farther alleges, that the king, instigated by his 
own fears of such an event, and by the cruel coun_ 
sels of the seer, issued the bloody decree which 
will be an eternal blot upon his memory. 

The distress of Jochebed upon finding herself 
pregnant, is to be conceived, not described. The 
anxiety and appreliension naturally incident to that 
delicate situation must have been aggravated by 
terrors more dreadful than the pangs of childbirth, 
or even the loss of life itself. As a wife and a mother 
in Israel, she was looking and longing for the birth 
of another man child; but that sweet expectation 
was as often checked and destroyed by the bitter 
reflection that she was subject to the king of Egypt; 
that if she bare a son it was for the sword, or to 
glut some monster of the river. 

‘The Jewish antiquarian informs us that the 
anxiety of the parents was greatly alleviated by as- 
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surances given to the father in a vision of the night, 
that the child with whom his wife was then pregnant 
should be miraculously preserved, and raised up by 
Providence to the glorious and important work of 
delivering the seed of Abraham from their present 
misery. And indeed this fact 13 countenanced and 
supported by the short hints which Scripture has 
given us on the subject. Among the other instances 
of victorious faith, recorded in the eleventh chapter 
of the Hebrews, that of the parents of Moses is 
marked with honour and approbation by the Apostle. 
‘¢ By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid three 
« months of his parents, because they saw he was 
“a proper child, and they were not afraid of the 
« king’s commandment.” It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that their faith might have some par- 
ticular promise or iutimation from IIeaven to rest 
upon. 

The time at length came that she should be deli- 
vered; and she brought forth a son, according to the 
same historian, without the usual pains and conse- 
quent weakness of child-bearing; by which means 
no foreign aid being required, concealment was ren- 
dered more easy, and the exertions of the mother, 
in behalf of her child, were scarcely, if at all inter- 
rupted. “ A goodly child” is the modest language 
which Moses employs in describing himself; “ ex- 
“ ceedingly fair,” or fair to God, that is, divinely 
fuir, is the stronger expression of St. Stephen, in 
his recapitulation of this period of the Jewish 
history. From which, without the fond encomiums 
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of profane authors, we may conclude that Provi- 
dence had distinguished this illustrious person, from 
his birth, by uncommon strength, size, and beauty. 
Every child is lovely in the partial eye of maternal 
affection ; what then must Moses, the wonder of the 
world, have been to his enraptured parents! But 
the dearer the comfort, the greater must have been 
the care, and that care increasing every hour. Not 
only the child, and sucha child, was continually in 
jeopardy, but certain and crucl death was hanging, 
every instant, by a single hair, over the heads of all 
concerned in the concealment; nay the salvation of 
a great nation was at stake, nay the promise and 
covenant of God were in question. ~~ 

In the conduct of these good Israclites we have 
a most instructive example respecting many impor- 
tant particulars of our duty. They teach us, that 
no circumstances of inconvenicney, difficulty, or 
danger, should detcr us from following the honest 
impulses of our nature, or from complying with the 
manifest dictates of religion ; and, at the same time, 
they reprove that would-be-wise gencration of men 
anjong us, who, froin I know not what reasons of 
prudence, or others which they dare not avow, 
defraud their country, the world, and the church of 
God, of their due and commanded increase. Their 
faith in God, employing in its service secresy, 
vigilance, and circumspection, admonishes us ever 
to connect the diligent use of all lawful and appoint. 
ed means, with trust in, and dependance upon — 
Heaven, as we wish to arrive safely and certainly at 
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the end proposed. In them, as ina glass, we see 
confidence without presumption; diligence, zeal, 
and attention free from incredulity; Providence 
firmly, undauntedly resorted to, with the conscious- 
ness of having done their utmost to help them- 
selves. Without this trust and this consciousness, 
yielding their joint support, what must the wretched 
mother have been, compelled at length by dire 
necessity to expose the son of her womb, on the face 
of the Nile, in a basket of rushes ? 

It is pleasant to observe a perseverance of exer- 
tion, which leaves nothing undone that is possible 
to be done; and a faith which holds out as long as 
hope exists. Why not cast the whole burden on 
Providence? Is not He who preserved the child 
floating in an ark of bulrushes able to save hin 
naked in the stream, or even in the jaws of the 
hungry crocodile? If an ark must be prepared, 1s 
it also neccessary to employ all those curious pains in 
daubing it with slime and with pitch, to prevent the 
admission of the water? What, leave nothing to 
Him. who has marked the infant for bis own, and 
solemnly charged himself with his safety? Yes, after 
we have done our all, much, nay every thing, depends 
on the goodness of Heaven But the carcful mother 
acted well when she pitched every seam and chink 
of the frail veinicle as attentively as if its precious 
deposit had been to owe its preservation solely to 
that care and diligence. “* Cast all your care upon 
“ him; for he careth for you.” Mark it well, it i¢ 
aur care, not our work, which we are encouraged to 
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cast upon that God who careth for us, and who hath 
said, ‘ I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 

Mark yet again, the diligent use of means and 
the interpositions of Providence, how they ially 
with, unite, strengthen, and support each other. 
The anxious mother docs not yet think she has 
done enough. Miriam her daughter must go, and, 
at a distance, watch the event. And here ends the 
province of human sagacity, foresight, and industry; 
and here begins the interposition of providential 
care. The mother has done her part; ‘ the rushes, 
“the slime, and the pitch,” were her prudent and 
necessary preparation; and the great God has, at 
the same time, been preparing his materials and 
arrauging his instruments: the heart of a king’s 
daughter, the power of Egypt, the flux of a cur- 
rent; the, concurrence of circumstances too fine for 
the human eye to discern, too complex for human 
understanding to unravel, and too mighty for created 
power to control. 

We pointed to the interposition of Heaven; but 
we bescech you to observe, it interposed not by 
working a miracle, but by the scasonable, simple, 
and natural disposition of second causes, operating 
to one and the same end, without any design, con- 
sciousness, or concert of their own. And be it ever 
remembered that the wise, gracious, Almighty 
Ruler of the world pleases not himself,. nor amuses 
his creatures, by a profuse, ostentatious exhibition 
of wonders, but by an intelligent and dexterous 
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management of ordinary things. He carries on his 
righteous government not according to new and sur- 
prising laws, but by the surprising, unaccountable, 
unexpected methods, in which he exeeutes the laws 
which he had established from the beginning. 

Let us dwell a little on the minuter circemstanees 
of the case before us, as they serve to illustrate a 
subject of all others the most comfortable and tran- 
quillizing, to a race of beings beyond measure 
wretched and pitiable, if there be not a God who 
rules in wisdom and in loving-kindness al] the affairs 
of men. We arc first led to the humble cottage of 
Amram ; and we mingle in the tender solicitudes of 
an obscure fainily, in one of the most common situa- 
tions in human life. From thence we step immediately 
to the palace, to attend to the humours, the caprices, 
and the pleasures of a princess. Jochebed the wife 
of Amram, and Terinuthis the daughter of Pharaoh, 
what can they have in common with each other, 
excepting those particulars in which ail inankind re- 
semble all mankind? And yet Providence brings 
them together, gives them a mutual concern, a 
mutual charge, a mutual interest. 

By how many accidents might this most fortu- 
nate coincidence have been prevented? A day, an 
hour, earlier or later, and the parties concerned had 
never met: the slightest alteration in the setting in 
of the wind, or of the tide: the particular tempe- 
rature of the fleeting air, or the. more variabie tem- 
perature of a female mind, corrupted, as the chil- 
dren of kings generally are, by unbounded gratifica- 
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tion and indulgence, unaccustomed to contradiction, 
governed by whim, following no guide but inchina- 
tion, and occupied only with the object of the 
moment. But these, and athousand such like cone 
tingencies, unstable as water, and changeable as 
the wind, subdued by the hand of Omnipotence, 
acquire the solidity of the rock, and the steadfast- 
ness of the poles of Heaven. The mother could 
not part with her child a moment sooner, durst not re- 
tain bima moment longer; the princess could betake 
herself to no other amusement or employment, could 
select no other hour of the day, could resort to no 
other part of the river, could divert her attention to 
no other object; the tide could not run nor the 
the wind blow in any other direction, nor with 
greater or less rapidity. Moses was not safer when 
king in Jeshurun, encompassed with the thousands 
of Isracl, was not safer in the Mount with God, is 
not safer within the adamantine walis of the new 
Jerusalem, than Moses in the flags, Moses at the 
mercy of the waves, of the monsters of the Nile, 
and of men more merciless than wild beasts. What 
power threatened the life of Moses? The king of 
Egypt. What power preserved it? The king of 
Egypt’s daughter. What were the steps which led 
to his elevation r Those which foreboded his destruc- 
tion. What circumstances forwarded the accom- 
plishment of the Oracle? Those which attempted 
to defeat it. Could all this have been the work of 
man? No, it must bave proceeded from “ the Lord 
1. 2 
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“ of: hosts,; who is wonderful in counsel and excel- 
‘¢ Jent in working:” ‘“‘ Who doeth according to his 
‘ will in the army of Heaven, and among the in- 
‘‘ habitants of the earth: and none can stay his 
“ hand, or say unto him, What doest thou ?”—— 

The usual train of common events Jed Pharaoh’s 
daughter to the river’s side; the ark in which hittle 
Moses was laid happened to catch her eye, curiosity 
prompted her to examine its contents, and pity at 
the sight touched her heart. If there be an object 
in nature more interesting and affecting than another, 
it was that which now presented itself to this great 
lady’s eye:—A beautiful infant, of three months 
old, deserted by its own parents, exposed to ten 
thousand dangers, and expressing by the tender 
testimony of tears its sense of that misery of which 
it had not yet acquired the consciousness. * Behold 
‘‘ the babe wept.” Pity is a native plant in a noble 
heart. The story told itself. The situation in which 
the child was found explained the cruel occasion ; 
the sacrament which he carried engraven on his flesh 
declared to whom he belonged. Compassion was 
fortunately connected with power, and Providence 
wisely balanced one thing with another, the jea- 
lousy and severity of the father with the tenderness 
and generosity of the daughter. “. 

Josephus, with whom Moses is justly a favourite 
object, has recorded many little particulars relating 
to this part of his Listory; and, among others, that 
when the child .was applied to the breasts of severa} 
successive Egyptian nurses, he turned from them 
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with signs of much disgust and aversiorf, and that 
this encouraged his sister Miriam, who was anxiously 
attending the event, and observing the eager concern. 
of the princess about her little foundling, to propose 
calling a nurse of her own nation, and thereby art- 
fully introduced the mother herself to the tender. 
office of suckling her own child. Whatever be in 
this, one useful lesson is taught us, on better au- 
thority than that of Josephus, namely, that per- 
severance in difficult and painful duty is the 
shortest and the safest road to the attamment of our 
just and reasonable desires. What a blessed change! 
The mother is permitted to do that for princely hire, 
and under royal protection, which she would have 
purchased, at the hazard of her life, the privilege 
of doing for nothing, could she but have done it ’ 
with safety. Moses finds shelter in the house of 
Pharaoh from the wrath of the king, and he who 
was destined to be the plague of Egypt, and the de- 
liverer of Israel, is trained to power, wisdom, and 
consequence by the Egyptian Magi, and by the 
favour of her who was next the throne. 

But the Providence which saved him amidst so 
many perils, is pleased to record and to perpetuate 
the memory of his deliverance, in his name. It 
was customary to name the child on the day of cir- 
cumcision, the eighth from his birth. Perhaps the 
anxiety and distress of their situation might have 
broken in upon some of the ceremonies practised 
upon that occasion: or if a name had been given 
him by his parents, he has not decmed it proper to 
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hand it dowm te posterity: it being ms own design, 
and the will of God, that he should be known to all 
generations by the appellation which Pharach’s 
daughter gave to the babe whom she saved from 
perishiag, Moses, drawn out,” “ because,” said 
she, “ I drew him out of the water.” 

The Jewish writers take delight—and who can 
blame them?—in expatiating on the extraordinary 
accomplishments external and mental, natural and 
acquired, of their great lawgiver. They ascribe to 
him the most perfect symmetry of features, uncom- 
mon tallness of stature, a noble commanding de- 
meanour, the most engaging sweetness of disposi- 
tion, the most winning address and eloquence, the 
most undaunted courage, the most profound crudi- 
tron. Indeed, the singular beauty of his person is 
hinted, in no obscure terms, in many places of 
Scripture, and the additional lustre which it after- 
wards had communicated to it by intercourse with 
Heaven, lustre which remained unimpaired to the 
latest old age, convey to us a very high idea of his 
external appearance. But he stands in no need“of 
the pen of a Philo, or of a Josephus, to compose his 
panegyric ; his own actions and writings dre his 
noblest monument! and. they will live to instruct, 
delight, and bless migaineed , as long as good sense and 
good taste; as longra siete, patriotism, and refigion 
exist, and are held in cstitnation in the world. 

The parallel between the Jewish and the Christian 
legislators 18 so striking, and is' supported by so 
many Scripture authorities, that he who ruts nay 
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read it. Previous to the birth of Moses the Israel- 
itish state was reduced to the lowest ebb of distress 
and despondenry ; the birth of Christ found a lost 
world sunk into the most deplorable corruption, 
euilt, and misery. Of the appearance of Moses 
there was a general expectation over all the land of 
Egypt. Christ, “ the desire of all nations,” was 
earnestly looked for by “ all who waited for the con- 
“ solation of Israel,” who searched the Scriptures, 
and who observed the appearances of the times ; 
and, by infallible signs, was his approach announced 
to mankind. The delivecrer of the seed of Jacob 
was no foreign petentate, with a strong hand and 
stretched out arm, but a child of their own nation. 
And, Who is the Saviour of perishing sinners ¢ 
“ Verily he took not on him the nature of angels : 
* but he took on him the seed of Abraham. Where- 
“ fore in all things it behoverl him to be made like 
“unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful 
“and faithful High Priest, in things pertaining te 
* God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
« people.” “ As the children are partakers of flesh 
“and blood, he also himself took part of the same, 
“ that through death he might destrey him that had 
“ the power of death, that is, the devil.” 

The extraordinary citewgfistances attending the 
birth of Moses were ascértained to the world, and 
transmitted to posterity, by meas ‘ef an edict of 
the King of Egypt. The birth of Christ, in like 
manner, as to time, place, and situation, was marked 
out for the knowledge of mankind, by a decree of 
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Cesar Augustus, the Emperor of Rome. Both the 
One and the other, but for the special interposition 
of Heaven, had fallen victims to the jealousy and 
apprehensions of two bloody and ambitious princes. 
Moses escaped the hands of Pharaoh by falling into 
those of his daughter; Christ avoided the cruelty of 
Herod by retiring for a while into Egypt. 

- : All history agrees in representing Moses as a per- 
son of extraordinary grace, wisdom, and comeliness ; 
and of whom is the Prophet speaking, when he 
says, “ Thou art fairer than the children of men; 
“‘ syace is poured into thy lips; therefore God hath 
‘* blessed thee for ever?” 

Moses was brought up in all the learning of the 
Egvptians; Christ was anointed with the Spirit 
without measure. Moses stands distinguished by a 
name which commemorates a temporal deliverance ; 
Christ by two names, descriptive of his high and 
important office, “ Jesus,” the Saviour, and of the 
manner in which he was set apart to it, ‘ Christ,” 
the anointed of God. Moses began not to exist till 
the day that his mother Jochebed bare him in 
Egypt, but Christ says of himself, “ Before Abra- 
¢* ham was, Tam.” Moses from the beginning was 
faithful as a servant to Him who appointed him; 
but * Christ as a son over “ his own house: for in 
* all things He must have the pre-eminence.” Now 
to God in Christ be ascribed by all nations and ge- 
nerations of men upon earth, and by every angel In 
Heaven, kingdom, power, and glory, for ever. 
Amen... .. —s| . af 
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LECTURE X. 


LUKE XX. 27—38. 


Then came to him certain of the Sadducees, which deny that 
there is any resurrection; and they asked him, saying, 
Master, Moses wrote unto us, If any man’s brother die, 
having a wife, and he die without children, that his brother 
should take his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. 
-There were therefore seven brethren: and the first tooka 
wife, and died without children, And the second took her 
to wife, and he died childless) And the third took her; 
and in like manner the seven also: and they left no chil- 
dren, and died. Last of all the woman diéd also. There- 
fore in the resurrection whose wife of them is she? for 
seven had her to wife. And Jesus answering said unto 
them, The children of this world marry, and are given in 
marriage: but they which shall be accounted worthy to ob- 
tain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, ncither 
marry, nor are given in marriage: neither can they die any 
more: for they are equal unto the angels; and are the 
children of God, being the children of the resurrection. 
Now, that the dead are raised, even Moses showed at the 
bush, when he calleth the Lord the Gcd of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For he is not a 
God of the dead, but of the living: for all live unto him. 


QE of the most obvious and natural consolations 
of Reason, under the loss of those whom we dearly: 
loved, and one of the most abundant consolations 
furnished by Religion, is the belief that our de- 
parted friends are, at their death, disposed of in» 
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finitely to their advantage. We weep and mourn 
while we reflect upon the deprivation of comfort 
which we have sustained: but we wipe the tears of 
sorrow from our eyes when we consider that our 
Joss is their unspeakable gain. ‘ Rachel weeping 
“ for her children,” refuses to be comforted so long 
as she thinks “ they are not;” but her soul is tran- 
quillised and comforted when her eyes, in faith, 
Jook within the veil, and behold them softly and 
securely reposing in the bosofa-.of their Father and 
God. It is an humbling and.a mortifying employ- 
ment to visit church-yards, to step from grave to 
grave, to recall the memory, while we trample upon 
the ashes of the young, the beautiful, the wise, and 
the good; but we find immediate relief, we rise 
into.joy, we tread among the stars, when, aided by 
Religion, we transport ourselves in thought to those 
blessed regions where all the faithful live, and reign, 
and rejoice: where “ they that be wise shine as the 
“ brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
“many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
© ever.” Distance is then swallowed up and lost, 
and we mingle in the noble employments, and pure 
delights of the blessed immortals who encircle the 
throne of God. 

It is astonishing to think that there should have 
been men disposed willingly to deprive themselves 
of this glorious source of comfort; men ready to 
resign the high prerogative of their birthright, and, 
by a species of humility strange and unnatural, 


spontaneously degrading themselves to the level of 
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the brutes that perish. And yet there have been, 
in truth, such men in every age. But it is no 
wonder to find those who satisfy themselves with 
the pursuits and enjoyments of a mere beastly 
nature, while they live, contented to lie down with 
the beasts in death, to arise no more. They first 
make it their interest that there should be no here- 
after, and then they fondly persuade themselves 
that there shall be none. 

Error of every kind, both ‘in faith and morals, 
prevailed in the extreme at the period when, and in 
the country where, the Saviour of the world ap- 
peared for our redemption. ‘Fhe nation of the Jews 
was divided, in respect of moral and religious sen- 
timent, into two great sects or parties, who both 
pretended to found their opinions upon the autho- 
rity of the Inspired Books, which were held m uni- 
versal estimation among them; and _ particularly 
upon the writings of Moses. But they drew con- 
clusions directly opposite from the same ‘facts and 
doctrines ; and both deviated, in the grossest man- 
ner, from the spirit and design of that precious 
Record, which they both affected to hold in the 
highest veneration. ~ _ 

The Pharisces, earnestly contending for the strict 
observance of the Law, confined their attention to 
its minuter and less important objects, and paid 
“ the tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin,” but 
emitted “ the weightier matters of the Law, “ judg- 
“‘ ment, mercy, and faith:” and, raising oral tradi- 
tion to the rank and dignity of Scripture, found a 
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pretence for dispensing with the plainest and most 
essential obligations of morality, when these con- 
tradicted their interests and opinions. Heinously 
offended at the neglect of washing of hands previ- 
ous to eating, they were wicked enough to establish, 
by a law of their own, neglect of, unkindness, and 
disobedience to parents; thus, according to the just 
censure which our Lord passed upon them, “ strain- 
‘“‘ ing at a gnat, and swallowing a camel.” 

The Sadducees, on the other hand, the strong 
spirits of the age, disdaining the restraints imposed 
on mankind by a written law, thought fit to become 
a law unto themselves. They left the austerities of 
a strict religion and morality to vulgar minds; and; 
that they might procure peace te themselves in the 
— enjoyment of those sinful pleasures to which they 
” were addicted, they denied the existence of spirit, 
tlie.immortality of the soul, and a future state of 
retribution. They alleged that the Law was silent 
on those points, and that this silence was a suffi- 
cient reason for rejecting the belief of them. They 
went farther, and contended, that were such doc- 
trincs contained in the law, they ought not to be 
adinitted, because they implied a contradiction, or 
at least involved such a number of difficulties as it 
was impossible satisfactorily to solve. The chief of 
those difficulties they propose to our blessed Saviour 
in the passage which I have read: and they do this, 
not in the spirit of docility and diffidence, to have 
it removed, but in the pride of their hearts, vainly 
taking for granted that it was insurmountable. 
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My principal intention in leading your thoughts 
to this subject, at this time, is the occasion which 
it afforded to the great Teacher who came from God, 
of discoursing on a theme nearly connected with the 
design of these Lectures; and of disclosing to us 
sundry important particulars, respecting the vene- 
rable men whose lives we have been studying, and 
those which we are still to examine; and respect- 
ing that world in which we, together with them, 
have a concern so deeply, because eternally, inte- 
resting. To these we shall be led, by making a few 
cursory remarks on the preceding conversation 
which took place between Christ and the Saddu- 
cees. And this shall serve as an Introduction to 
the farther continuation of a course of Lectures, on 
the listory of the memorable persons and events, 
presented to us in the Holy Scriptures of both the 
Old and New Testaments. 

The Sadducees insidiously begin their attack by 
professing the highest respect for the autherity of 
Moses and of his writings: ‘“‘ Master, Moses wrote 
‘unto us.” The most pernicious designs, the most 
malevolent purposes are frequently found to clothe 
themselves in smiles; often while mischicf lies 
brooding in men’s hearts, “ their words are smoother 
“than oil.” The father of lies himself can have 
recourse to truth, if it be likely to serve his turn; 
and the enemy of all goodness will condescend to 
quote that Scripture which he hates, if it can help 
him to an argument for the occasion. With this 
affected deference for Moses, the Sadducees are 
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aiming at the total subversion of every moral and re- 
ligious principle, by weakening one of the strongest 
motives to virtue, aad undermining the surest foun- 
dation of hope and joy to man. ‘They allege that 
obedience to the law might eventually lead to much 
confusion and disorder? and they suppose a situa- 
tion, for none such ever existed, in which compli- 
ance with the revealed will of God, in this world, 
would infallibly lead to discord and distress in that . 
which is to come. In this we have an example of a 
very common case; that of men straining their 
eyes to contemplate objects at a great distance, or 
totally out of sight, and wilfully neglecting or over- 
looking those which are tmmediately before them: 
troubling themselves about effects and consequences 


ef which they are ignorant, and over which they 


have no power, while they are regardless of obvious 
truth and commanded duty, though these are their 
immediate business and concern. The Sadducees, 
in order to cloak their hcentiousness and infidelity, 
affect solicitude about the regularity and peace of 
a future state, which in words they denied, if they 
did not from their heart disbelieve. | 

I make but one remark more before I proceed to 
our Lord’s reply. Eagerness and anxiety to bring 
forward and to establish an opinion, betray an in- 
ward doubt or disbelief of it. . Truth is not ever 
proclaiming itself from the housetops, is not forward 
to obtrude itself upon every occasion, but is satis. 
fied with maintaining and defending itself when as- 
saulted: but falsehood is eternally striving to con- 
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eeal or strengthen its conscious: weakness, by a 
parade of words and a show of reason. The zeal 
of the Sadducees to explode and run down the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, plainly betrays a secret 
dread and belief of it. "> 

Our Lord, in his answer, points out directly the 
source of all error and infidelity, “ Ye do err, not 
“knowing the Scriptures, and the power of God.” 
_ Not knowing the Scriptures, ye suppose a doctrine 
is not in them because ye have not found it there: 
because ye have wilfully shut your own eyes ye 
vainly imagine there is no light 1a the sun, and take 
upon you to affirm there is none. Not knowing the 
power of God, you call that impossible which you 
cannot do, you deem that absurd which you do not 
comprehend, and you pronounce that to be false. 
which you wish should be so. The whole force of 
the objection to the truth of the resurrection, goes 
upon the supposition that the future world is to be 
exactly constituted as the present; that the rela- 
tions and distinctions which subsist among men 
upon earth are to subsist in the kingdom of heaven. 
But the supposition is founded in ignorance and 
falsehood ; and the moment it is denied, the mighty 
argument built upon it falls to the ground. ‘In 
“the resurrection,” says Christ, ‘ they neither 
‘“‘ marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
“ angels of God in Heaven.” 

In these words, the condition of men in the 
world to come is described, first, negatively, “* They 
“neither marry, nor are given in marriage.” The 
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Power which created the heavens and the earth, and 
‘alt the host of them, might undoubtedly, had it 
pleased him, have created the whole human race at 
‘once, as easily as he formed the first of men, Adam, 
and as easily as he rears up one generation of men 
after another in the course of his Providence. But 
‘thinking it meet to people the earth by multiplying 
mankind gradually upon it, difference of sex and 
the institution of marriage were the means which 
he was pleased to employ. In the resurrection, the 
number of the redeemed being complete at once, 
that difference and that institution, being unneces- 
sary, shall be done away. Our Saviour adds, “ nei- 
“ ther can they die any more.” Death too enters 
mto the plan of Providence for the government of 
this world.: Men must be removed in order to 
make room for men. But because this sphere ts 
narrow and contracted, and unable to contain and 
support the increasing multitudes of many genera- 
tions, is the Lord’s hand shortened, that he can- 
not expand a more spacious firmament, and com- 
pact a more spacious globe to contain, at once, the 
countless nations of them that are saved? O how 
greatly do men err; not knowing the Power of 
God! Death is no part of the plan of Providence 
for the government of that world of bliss. In our 
Father's house above there are many mansions ; 
there is bread cnough and to spare; there is room 
for all, provision for all; the father need not to die 
to give space to the son, nor the mother to spare 
that the child may have enough. For they are “ as 
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‘ the angels of God,” says our Lord, according to the 
expression in St. Matthew, “ equal to the angels,” 
says our Evangelist, “ and are the children of God.” 

This describes their happiness positively. Men 
on earth “ see in a glass darkly, they know in part, 
‘* prophesy in part,” are encompassed with infirmity : 
but the “ angels in heaven excel in strength, stand 
“ before the throne of God, serve him day and 
* night in his temple, without wearying; they sce 
** face to face, they know as they are known.” Their 
number is completed, their intercourse is pure and 
perfect, without the means of increase and union 
which exist here bejow. -- - 

Having thus reproved their ignorance and pre- 
sumption, respecting the ‘“ power of God,” our 
Lord proceeds to expose their ignorance respecting 
“the Scriptures,” and produces a passage from 
Moses,. in whom they trusted, which they had 
hitherto overlooked or misunderstood, wherein the 
doctrine in dispute was clearly laid down; and 
which we had principally in view in Icading your 
attention to this passage on the present occasion. 

The passage quoted is that noted declaration of 
God to Moses from the midst of the burning bush, 
“ T am the God of thy father, the God of Abra- 
“ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 
That God should have condescended to hold this lan- 
guage concerning Enoch “ who was translated that 
“he should not see death,” had been less wonder- 
ful; for that holy man who walked with God upon 
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earth, was exalted immediately to a more intimate 
union with God in Heaven. But to speak thus of 
men who were long ago mouldered into dust, of 
whom nothing remained among men but their 
names, conveys an idea of human existence before 
which the life ofa Methusaleh dwindles into nothing, 
an idea which swallows up mortality, and gives a 
dignity and a duration to man that bids defiance to 
the grave. That God should say to Abraham, while 
he lived, “I am thy shield, and thy exceeding 
* preat reward,” was a miracle of grace and con- 
descension; but to speak thus more than three cen- 
turies after he had been consigned to the tomb, “ I 
“am the God of Abraham,” this exhibits a relation 
between God and the Faithful which perfectly re- 
*onciles the mind to the thoughts of dissolution. 
xndecd it is impossible to conccive any thing more 
elevating, any thing more tranquillizing to the soul, 
than the view of future bliss with which the text 
presents us. And this tranquillity and elevation are 
greatly heightened by the consideration, that Je- 
hovah from the midst of flaming fire, under the Old 
Testament dispensation, and Jehovah, in the person 
of the great Redeemer, under the New, taught the 
same glorious truth to the world. And what is it? 
“ Yam the God of Abrabam, and the God of Isaac, 
© and the God of Jacob.” 

When God was pleased to express lis favourable 
regard to Abraham upon earth, what did it amount 
to? Te led him through a particular district of land, 
jn the length and the breadth of it, and said, “ 1 will 
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“ give it thee.” But Abraham now expatiates through 
a more ample region, and contemplates a fairer inhe- 
ritance, an inheritance, his own, not in hope; but in 
possession. Abraham, though following the leading of 
the divine Providence, saw the Redcemer’s day only 
afar off; but in virtue of his relation to God, he has 
now beheld the dawning of the morning expanded 
into the pure light of the perfect day. He once felt the 
events which affected his family, with the emotion 
natural to a man; he has since beheld them extend- 
ing their influence to nations which he thought not 
of; and he now looks forward, in holy rapture, to 
that period when he, and his Isaac, and an earthly 
Canaan, and every thing of a temporal and tran- 
sitory nature, shall bring their glory and their 
honour, and lay all at the feet of “ Him, who sitteth 
“‘ upon the throne, and before the Lamb.” 

From Abraham we are removed to a distance of 
time and place in which thought is lost; and we 
seem to have no more interest in him than if he had 
never existed. But the doctrine of the Text brings 
us so close to him, that we recognise the friend of 
God, in the midst of myriads of saints in glory: we 
converse with him and continue to be instructed by 
him. ; 

The dust of Abraham sleeps unnoticed and for- 
gotten in the cave of Machpclah ; but lift up thine 
eyes, my friend, and behold Abraham on high, and 
Lazarus in his bosom; his spirit united to God “ the 
“ Father of spirits,” and to all © the spirits of just 
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the loss of Joseph; this sweetened the déseent inte 
Egypt,. and dissipated the gloom of death ; by this, 
though dead, he exists, though silent he speaketh, 
‘‘ absent from the body he is present with the Lord;” 
the moment of his.departure is on the wing to over- 
take that of his redemption from the power of the 
grave. Before God the distance shrinks into nothing. 
That word, that one little word, I AM, unites the 
‘era of Nature’s birth with that of its dissolution, it 
joins eternity to cternity, “ and swallows up death 
* in victory.” 

The same gracious declaration applies, with equal 
truth and justice, to every son and daughter “ of 
‘‘ faithful Abraham,” to every “ Israclite indeed.” 
We speak of departed friends in the past time, we 
“ cannot but remember such things were ; and were 
‘“< most dear to us ;” but it is the glorious prerogative 
of Jehovah to employ eternally the present in de- 
scribing his own Essence, and his covenant relation 
to his People: “TAM THATI AM.” “I AM 
‘ the God of thy Father,” of thy buried, thy lamen- 
ted brother, friend, lover, child. And to us also is 
the word of this consolation sent, ‘ Fear not, for I 
<¢ am with thee, be not dismayed, I am thy God.” 
< Thus saith the Lord, that created thee, O Jacob, 
“and he that formed thee, O Israel; Fear uot: 
“for I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by 
‘name, thou art mine. When thou passest through 
‘‘ the waters, I will be with thee, and through the 
“rivers, they shall not overflow thee, when thou 
s¢ walkest through the fire, thou shalt net be burnt; 
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* neither shall the flame kindle upon thee. For [ 
am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, 
« thy Saviour.” Believing and resting upon this sure 
foundation, the Christian triumphs in the prospect 
of “ departing and being with Christ ;” he smiles at 
the threatening looks of the king of terrors, exults 
and sings with “ the sweet singer of Israel,” ‘“ Yea, 
* though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
“ death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me: 
“ thy rod, and thy staff, they comfort me. Surely 
‘“ goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
“of my-life: and I will dwell in the House of the 
** Lord for ever :” and triumphs with the enraptured 
apostle of the Gentiles, “* OQ Death, where is thy 
“ sting; O Grave, where is thy victory? Thanks 
* be to God who giveth us the victory through our 
‘¢ Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It is a transporting reflection, that the fond wishes 
and desires of the hutnan heart are warranted, en- 
couraged, and supported by the revelation of God : 
that the life and immortality, which we naturally 
pant after, are brought to light by the Gospel. It 
is pleasant to find wise and good men, guided only 
by the light of reason, and the honest propensities of 
nature, cherishing that very belief, cleaving to that 
very hope which the Text inspires. Cicero, in his 
beautiful treatise on Old Age, while he relates the 
sentiments of others, sweetly delivers his own on 
this subject. The elder Cyrus, according to Xeno- 
phon, thus addressed his sons before his death, «Do 
“‘ not imagine, O my dear children, that when I 
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I leave you, I cease to exist. For even while I 
was yet with you, my'spirit youcould not discern ; 
but that it animated this body you were fully as- 
sured, by the actions which I performed. Be as- 
sured it will continue the same, though still you 
sec it not. The glory of illustrious men would 
sink with them into the grave, were not their sur- 
viving spirits capable of exertion, and concerned 
to rescue their names from oblivion. I can never 
suffer mysclf to be persuaded, that the man lives 
only while he is in the body, and dies when Z¢ is 
dissolved; or that the soul loses all intelligence, 
on being separated from an unintelligent lump of 
clay ; but rather, that, on being liberated from all 
mixture with body, pure and entire, it enters 
upon its true intellectual existence. At death, any 
one may discover what becomes of the material 
part of our frame: all sinks into that from which 
it arose, every thing is resolved into its first prin- 
ciple ; the soul alone is apparent neither while it 
is with us, nor when it departs. What so much 
resembles death as sleep? Now the powers of the 
mind, m sleep, loudly proclaim their own divinity ; 
free and unfettered, the soul plunges into futurity, 
ascends its native sky. Hence we may conclude 
how enlarged those powers will be, when unde- 
pressed, unrestrained by the chains of flesh.—Since 
these things are so, consider and reverence me as 
a tutelary deity. But, granting that the mind were 
to expire with the body, nevertheless, out of re- 
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‘© direct this fair fabrick of nature, piously, affection- 
“ately cherish the memory of your affectionate 
‘** father.” The great Roman Orator puts these 
words into the mouth of Cato, in addressing his 
young friends Scipio and Lelius. ‘ Those excel- 
“lent men, your fathers, who were so dear to me 
“© in life, I consider as still alive; and indeed, as 
“ now enjoying a state of being which alone deserves 
“* to be dignified with the name of life. For as long 
“as we are shut up in this dungeon of sense, we 
‘have to toil through the painful and necessary 
‘“‘ drudgery of life, and to accomplish the laborious 
‘¢ task of an hircling. ‘The celestial spirit is, as it 
“‘ were, depressed, degraded from its native seat, 
‘and plunged into the mire of this world, a state 
“‘ repugnant to its divine nature and eternal dura- 


nm 


“tion.” And again, “* Nobody shall ever persuade 
‘me, Scipio, that your father Paulus, and your 
** two grandfathers, Paulus and Africanus, and many 
“ other eminent men whom it is umnecessary to 
‘© mention, would have attempted and achieved so 
‘© many splendid actions, which were to extend their 
‘influence to posterity, had they not clearly dis- 
“* cerned that they had an interest in, and a connex- 
genera- 
‘tions yet unborn. Can you imagine, that I may 
“talk a little of myself after the manner of old 
“men; can you imagine, that I would have sub- | 
‘“¢ mitted to so many painful toils, by night and by 
“ day, in the forum, in the senate, in the field, had 
‘“‘ T apprehended that my existence and my reputa- 
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“ tion were to terminate with my life? Were this 
6 the case, would it not have been much better to 
‘¢ dose away in indolence an insignificant and useless 
“life? But, I do not know how, the soul incessantly 
“exerting its native vigour, still sprung eagerly for- 
‘‘ ward into ages yet to come, and seized them as 
“its own.” | 

“ T feel myself transported with delight, at the 
“thought of again seeing and joining your fathers, 
‘whom on earth I highly respected and dearly 
“ loved: and borne on the wings of hope and desire, 
« Tam specding my flight to mingle in the honoured 
“society, not of those only, whom on earth I knew, 
‘and with whom I have conversed; but of those 
“also, of whom I have heard and read, and the 
« history of whose lives I myself have written for 
‘¢ the instruction of mankind. I have the consola- 
“ tion of reflecting, that I have not lived wholly in 
‘vain: and I quit my station in life without regret, - 
“ as the wayfaring man, whose face is towards home, 
‘bids farewell to the inn where he had stopped for 
“a little refreshment on his way. O glorious day, 
‘when I shall be admitted into the divine assembly 
“of the wise and good! When I shall make an 
‘eternal escape from this sink of corruption, and 
« the din of folly! When amidst the happy throng 
“ of the immortals, I shall find thee also my son, 
“my Cato, best, most amiable of men! On_ thy 
“ ashes, I bestowed the honours of the tomb. Ah! 
‘ why did not mine rather receive thei from thy 
‘hand! But your spirit, I know it, bas never fos- 
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‘‘saken me; but casting back many a fonging, 
‘< lingering look to your afflicted father, has removed 
“to that region of purity and peace whither you 
‘“* were confident I should shortly follow you. And 
“ T feel, I feel, our separation cannot be of long 
“ continuance. 

“Tf, indulging myself in this fond hope, my 
« young friends, [ am under the power of delusion, 
‘it is a sweet, it 1s an innocent delusion. [ will 
‘hold it fast and never Iet it go while I live. 
‘© T despise the sneer of the witling, who would 
‘attempt to laugh ime out of my immortality. 
“ Suppose him in the right, and myself under a 
« mistake, he shall not have the power to insult me, 
‘nor shall I have the mortification of feeling his 
‘© scorn, when we are both gone to the land of ever- 
 Jasting forgetfulness.” 

Ilow pleasing the thought, my dear Christian 
_ Friends, I again repeat it, how pleasing the thought, 
that the honest propensilics of Nature, the fairest 
conclusions of unassisted Reason, and the most 
ardent breathings of Truth and Virtue, are here in 
unison with the clearest and most explicit declara- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures ! 

But the sacred Dove soars into a region which 
Nature and Reason never could lave explored. Re- 
velation, to the Iinmortality of the Soul, bas added 
the Resurrection of the Body. And, “ wherefore 
« should it be thought a thing ineredible that God 
‘ should raise the dead 7” The Spirit says to “ these 
‘‘ dry bones, Live.” ‘* We believe that Jesus died and 
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“rose again.” What a sure ground of hope, that 
‘“¢ them also who sleep in Jesus, God will bring with 
“him!” Delightful reflection! Who would be so 
unjust to God, and so unkind to himself, as to part 
with it? How it smooths the rugged path of life, 
how it tempers the bitterness of affliction, how it 
dissipates the horrors of the grave! One child sleeps 
in the dust, the diameter of the globe separates me 
from another, but the word of life, “* I AM the 
‘* God of thy seed,” rescues that one from corruption, 
and puts the other in my embrace. ‘Time dwindles 
into a point, the earth melts away, “the trumpet 
‘“* sounds,” the dead arise incorruptible.” Behold all 
things are new! “ New-Heavens and a new Earth, 
‘“‘ wherein dwelleth righteousness.” ‘* Arise, let us 
“oo hence,” and “ sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
“and Jacob, in the kingdom of God.” 
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LECTURE XI. 


HEB. XI. 24—27. 


By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be call- 
ed the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing rather to suf- 
fer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sin for ascason; esteeming the reproach of Christ 
ereater riches than the treasures in Egypt: for he had respect 
unto the recompense of the reward. By faith he forsook 
Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: for he endured, 
as seeing him who is invisible. 


THE History of mankind contains many a lamen- 
table detail of the sad reverses to which human 
affairs are liable; of the affluent, by unforeseen, 
unavoidable calamity, tumbled into indigence; of 
greatness in eclipse ; of the mighty fallen ; of princes 
dethroned, banished, put to death. In some in- 
‘stances of this sort, we see the unhappy sufferers 
making a virtue of necessity, and bearing their mis- 
fortunes with a certain degree of patience and mag- 
nanimity ; but in gencral sudden and grcat distress 
either sours or depresses the spirit, and men submit 
to the will of Providence with so ill a grace, that it 
is evident they are not under the power of religion, 
and that they flee not for consolation to the pros- 
pects of immortality. 

We are this evening to contemplate one of those 
rare examples of true greatness of mind, which made 
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a voluntary sacrifice of the most enviable situation, 
and of the most flattering prospects which human life 
admits of; and that at an age, when the heart is 
most devoted to the pursuit of pleasure, most sus- 
ceptible to the allurements of ambition. It is the 
singular instance of Moses, the Prophet and Legis- 
lator. of Israel, who, brought up from infancy in a 
court, instructed in all the Icarning of the Egyp- 
tians, treated as the heir of empire, and encouraged 
to aspire to all that the heart naturally covets, and 
that Providence bestows on the most favoured of 
mankind, at the age of forty, cheerfully resigned 
all these advantages, and preferred the life of a 
slave with his brethren, and of a shepherd in the 
land of Midian, among strangers, to all the luxury 
and splendour belonging to the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, to all the dazzling hopes of royalty, or of 
power next to majesty. 

Scripture, in its own admirably concise method, 
dispatches the history of this great man’s life, from 
his infancy to his fortieth year, in a few short words, 
namely, “ And Moses was learned in all the wisdom 
“ of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words, and 
“in deeds :” as not deeming information concern- 
ing attainments in human science, or feats of mar- 
tial prowess, worthy of the knowledge of posterity, 
compared to the triumphs of his faith, the generous 
workings of his public spirit, and the noble ardour 
of fervent piety. =~ 
“ Philo and Josephus, however, and other Jewish 
oF irises, have taken upon them to fill up this in- 
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terval of time by a fanciful, fabulous, unsupported 
account of the earlier years of Moses; which we 
should perhaps be disposed, in part, to retail for 
your amusement, if not for your instruction, had 
not the Spirit of God supplied us with well authen- 
ticated memoirs of a more advanced period of his 
life. In the perusal of which, with serious medi- 
tation upon them, we shall, I trust, find pleasure 
and profit blended together. 

Taking Inspiration then for our guide, we divide 
the History of Moses into three periods of equal 
duration, in respect of time, namely, of forty years 
each; but very different in respect of situation, no- 
toriety, and importance. The first, and of which 
the Bible is silent, or speaks but a single word, pre- 
sents him to us a student in the schools of the 
Egyptian Magi, one among the Princes in the court 
of Pharaoh, a Poct, an Orator, a Statesman, a Ge- 
neral, or whatever else imagination pleases to make 
him. The second exhibits an humble = shepherd, 
tending the flocks of Jethro his father-in-law, and 
fulfilling the duties, and exemplifying the virtues of 
the private citizen. In the third, we attend the 
footsteps of the Saviour of his nation, the leader 
and commander, the lawgiver and judge of the 
Israel of God: under whom that chosen race was 
conducted from Egyptian oppression to the posses- 
sion of the land promised to Abraham and to his 
seed; the instrument chosen, raised up, and em- 
ployed of the Divine Providence, to execute the 
purposes of the Almighty, in a case which affected 
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the general interests, spiritual and everlasting, of ali 
mankind. | 
It is of the second of those periods, we are now 
to treat; and though our materials be small and 
few, if we are so happy as to make a proper use of 
them, we shall find that, by the blessing of God, 
our labour has not been in vain. , 
~~. In Moses, then, in the very prime and vigour of 
his life, we sce a mind uncorrupted by the maxims 
and manners of an impious, tyrannical, idolatrous 
court; a mind not intoxicated by royal favour, not 
seduced by the allurements of ambition, not dead- 
ened by the uninterrupted possession of prospe- 
rity to the impressions of humanity and compassion. 
And what preserved him ? He believed in God. The 
mind's eye was fixed on Flim who is invisible to the 
eye of sense. And what is the wisdom of Egypt 
compared to this? It was a land of astronomers, a 
land of warriors, a land of artists; and the im- 
provement which Moses made in every liberal art 
and science, we may well suppese, was equal to 
any, the first of the age and nation in which he 
lived. But a principle infinitely superior to every 
thing human, a principle not taught in the schools 
of the philosophers, a principle which carries the 
soul where it resides beyond the limits of this little 
‘world, inspired high thoughts, dictated: a noble, 
manly, gencrous conduct. 
And first, it taught him to despise and to reject 
empty, tnavailing worldly hononrs. “ By faith 
« Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be 
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‘* called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter.” Ordinary 
spirits value themselves on rank and distinction. 
Ordinary men, raised unexpectedly to, eminence, 
‘strive to conceal and to forget the meanness of their 
extraction ; but Moses would rather pass for the son 
of a poor, oppressed Israelite, than-for the adopted 
son and heir of the oppressing tyrant’s daughter. 
Putting religion out of the question, true magna- 
nimity will seek to derive consequence from itself, 
not from parentage or any other adventitious cir- 
cumstance; will not consider itself as ennobled by 
what it could have no power over, nor debased by 
what has in its own nature noshame. To be either 
vain of one’s ancestry, or ashamed of it, 1s equally 
the mark of a groveling spirit. Art thou highly 
descended, my friend: Let high birth inspire high, 
that is worthy, generous sentiments. Beware of 
disgracing reputable descent by sordid, vulgar, vi- 
cious behaviour. Hast thou nothing to boast of, in 
respect of pedigree ¢ Strive to lay the foundation of 
thine own nobility ; convince the fvols of the world, 
’ that goodness is true greatness; that a catalogue of 
living virtues is much more honourable than a Jong 
list of departed names. Know ye not, that faith 
makes every one who lives by it more than the son 
of a king: For the son of a king may be a fool or ° 
a profligate; but faith makes its possessor a son of 
God, that is, a wise and a good man; and by it, 
Moses was more noble in the wilderness of Sinai, 
than in the imperial court of Pharaoh. 
VOL, II. N | 
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| Ae this divine instructor taught him to: under- 
value and to refuse empty honours, so it inspired 
him with pity to his afflicted brethren. “ And it 
“came to pass in those days, when Moses was 
“ grown, that he went out unto his brethren, and 
‘‘ looked on their burdens: and he spied an Egyp- 
“tian smiting an Hebrew, one of his brethren.” 
Ease and affluence generally harden the heart. If 
it be well with the selfish man himself, he little 
cares what others endure. But religion teaches 
another lesson: “ Love to God whom we have not 
“seen,” will always be productive of love to men 
** whom we have seen.” From the root of faith 
many kindred stems spring up; and all bring forth 
fruit. There arises the stately plant of heavenly- 
mindedness, producing the golden apples of self 
government, self-denial, and contempt of the world ; 
and close by its side, and sheltered by its branches, 
gentle sympathy expands its blossoms and breathes 
its perfumes ; consolation to the afflicted, and relief 
to the miserable. ~ 
The progress of compassion, in Moses, is de- 
scribed with wonderful delicacy. and judgment. 
First, he foregoes the pleasures of a court. Unable 
to relish a solitary, selfish gratification, while he re- 
' flected that his nearest and dearest relations were 
eating the bread and drinking the water of afflic- 
tion; he goes out to look upon their misery, and 
tries by kind looks and words of love to soothe their 
woes. Unable to alleviate, much less to remove 
their anguish, he is determined at least to be a par- 
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taker of it; and stnee he. cannot raise them to the 
enjoyment of his liberty and ease, he voluntarily 
takes a share of their bondage and oppression. 
"There is something wonderfully pleasing to a soul 
in trouble, to see one who might have shunned it, 
and might unblamed have turned away from the 
sufferer, aut of pure love drinking from the same 
bitter cup, and submitting to the same calamity. 
At length an honest zeal breaks forth, and overleaps 
the bounds of patience and discretion. Seeing a 
brutal Egyptian smiting an Hebrew, incapable of 
suppressing lis indignation, he assaults the oppres- 
sor and puts him to death. ‘ Moses was meek 
‘‘ above all the men of the earth.” But “ surely 
*‘ oppression maketh a wise man mad.” This we 
allege as an apology for the conduct of Moses, not 
a vindication of it; for we pretend not to say it 
was in all respects justifiable. But it is one of those 
singular eases to which common rules will not 
apply. 

The day after, he had the mortification of seeing 
two Hebrews striving together. Unhappy men! 
As if they had not enemies enough in their com. 
mon, cruel task-masters; as if condemnation to le 
bour in making bricks without some of the neces- 
sary materials could not find employment for their . 
most vigorqus efforts; as if an edict to destroy all 
their male children from their birth had not been 
. sufficient to fill up the measure of their woe; they. 
pour hat&ed and stsife mto the howl already gur- 
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— with wormwood and gall. Wretched sons 
of men! eternally arraigning the wisdom and good- 
ness of Providence; eternally complaining of the 
hardships of their lot; and eternally swelling the 
catalogue of their miseries, by their own perverse- 
ness and folly; adding vinegar to nitre, and then 
wondering how their distresses came to be so great ; 
Moses reproved the offending Egyptian by a blow, 
and a mortal one; he tries to gain an offending bro- 
ther by meckness and gentleness; he makes reason 
and humanity speak; but they speak in vain; for 
the same spirit that leads men to commit cruelty or 
injustice, leads them also to vindicate and stipport 
their ill conduct. ‘‘ And he said to him that did 
“the wrong, Wherefore smitest thou thy fellow? 
‘ And he said, Who made thee a prince and a 
“¢ judge over us? Intendest thou to kill me, as thou 
“ killedst the Egyptian :” From this Moses disco- 
vered that the rash action which he had committed 
the day before was publicly known and talked of, 
and might prove fatal to him, unless he instantly 
fied from the danger. The affair lad reached the 
ears of Pharaoh, ‘who, it would appear, wanted: only 
a decent pretence to rid himself of a man of whom 
alkEgypt was jealous. He hurries away therefore 
out of the territories of the king of Egypt, into that 
part of Arabia ‘which is called Petrea, from its moun- 
tainous ‘or. tecky aspact ; and by a singular concut- 
“rence of. provideutial gircumstances is sto data 
city of that country called Midian, and i induced 
£0 remain there for many years. 
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There lived in this city a person of distinguished 
rank and station ; but whether possessed of a sacred 
ora civil character the ambiguity of the term, in 
the holy language, permits us not to determine; 
and the Scripture leaves us totally uncertain whe- 
ther he were a priest or a prince of Midian. But 
we ate left in no doubt respecting his moral and in- 
tellectual qualifications ; and we shall have no rea- 
son to be displeased, at finding the history of Moses 
blended with that of so sensible, and so good a man 
as Jethro, or Raguel, turns out to be. Whatever 
his dignity was, the sacerdotal or royal, we find his 
daughters trained up in all the simplicity of those 
early times; following the humble, harmless pro- 
fession of shepherdesses. Wise is that father, kind 
and just to his children, who, whatever his station, 
possessions, or prospects may be, brings up his sons 
and his daughters to some virtuous and useful em- 
ployment; for idleness is not more odious, disho- 
nourable, and contemptible, than it is inimical to 
happiness, and irreconcileable to inward peace. 

Moses, being arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Midian, weary and faint with a long journey through 
a barren and unhospitable country, sits down by a 
well of water to rest and refresh himself. And, as 
a good man’s footsteps are all ordered of the Lord, 
Providence sends him thither just at the moment, 
to succour the daughters of Raguel from the vio- 
lence of some of their neighbours. In those coun- 
tries, the precious fluid, bestowed upon us in such 
boundless profusion; being dispensed as it were in 
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drops, became an object of desire and « ground of 
eontention. The daughters of Jethro, sensible of 
their inferiority in point of strength, endeavour te 
supply it by diligence and address. They arrive at 
the well before their rival shepherds, and are pre- 
paring with all possible dispatch to water their 
flocks, when behold they are overtaken by these 
brutals, who rudely drive them and their flocks 
away, and cruelly attempt to convert the fraits of 
their labour to their own use. Moses possessing at 
once sensibility, courage, and force, takes part with 
the injured, and affords them effectual support 
against their oppressors. An helpless, timid female, 
assaulted and insulted, is an object of peculiar con- 
cern to a brave and generous spirit; and for this 
reason, courage and intrepidity are qualities 1m men 
held in great and just estimation by the female sex. 

If the heroic behaviour of Moses merits approba- 
tion and fespect, the modest reserve of the virgin 
daughters of Raguel, is equally amiable and praise- 
worthy. It does not appear that they solicited pro- 
tection, but modestly received it; they look their 
thanks rather than utter them; and they deem it 
more suitable to their sex and character to appear 
ungratcful to a generous stranger, than to offend 
him by forwardness and indelicacy. They hasten 
home to their father, who, surprised at the earliness 
of their return, inquires into the cause of it. Happy, 
no doubt, to celebrate the praises of a man whose 
appearance and behaviour must have made a deep 
impression upon them, they relate the adventure of 
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the morning; and Raguel, struck with the magna- 
nimity, gallantry, and spirit of this stranger’s con- 
duct, eagerly inquires after him, sends to find him 
out, invites him to his house and table, and endea- 
vours to. express that gratitude which the young 
women could not, by every effort of kindness and 
hospitality. 

-., Minds so well assorted as those of Moses and 
Jethro, and attracted to each other by mutual acts 
of beneficence, would easily assimilate, and unite in 
friendship. And the pleasing recollection of pro- 
tection given and received, the natural sensibility of 
a female mind to personal accomplishments, but 
more especially to generosity and courage, on the 
one hand, and the irresistible charm of feminine 
beauty and modesty to a manly heart, on the other, 
would speedily and insensibly, between Moses and 
some one of the priest of Midian’s fair daughters, 
ripen into love. What follows, therefore, is all in 
the course of honest Nature, which never swerves 
from her purpose, never fails to accomplish her end. 
But.it was Providence that furnished the field, and 
the instruments with which Nature should work. 
That Providence which saved hira forty years before 
from perishing in the Nile; that Providence which 
delivered him so lately from the hands of an incen- 
sed king; the same Providence now, by a concourse 
.. of circumstances equally beyond the reach of human 
" power or foresight, fixes the bounds of his habita- 
tion, forms for him the most important connexion 
of human life, and for another space of forty years, 
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-makes him forget the tumultuous pleasures of a 
court, in the more calm and rational delights of dis- 
interested friendship, virtuous affection, and heavenly 
contemplation. 

It was in this delicious retreat, that the man of 
God is supposed to have composed, by divine in- 
spiration, and to have committed to writing, that 
most ancient, most elegant, and most instructive of 
all books; which contains the history of the world, 
from the creation down to lis own times: a period 
which no other writer has presumed to touch upon; 
holy ground, which none but the foot of God him- 
self has dared to tread. Here also, and at this 
time, as it is conjectured by interpreters; he wrote 
that beautifully poetical, moral, aud historical work, 
the Book of Job: which, for sublimity of thought, 
force of expression, justness of sentiment, strength 
of reasoning, and variety of matter, holds a distin- 
guished place in the sacred code. If from the 
schools of the Magi he drew such stores of wisdom 
and eloquence, high must our ideas rise of those 
noble seminaries of learning. But Moses derived 
his wonderful accomplishments from a much higher 
source; even from the everlasting spring of all 
knowledge, even from Him who made the heavens 
and the earth and caused the light to arise; even 
from Him-who can make the desert of Horeb a 
school of svispoM, and the simple to be wiser than, 
all his teachers. Here, also, he has the felicity of 
_ becoming a father; and even in Midian God builds 
up one of the families of Isracl. 
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‘« And now; at last, the. timc to favour that despised; 
oppressed nation was come. Egypt had changed 
its sovereign in the mean time, but the seed of Jacob 
had felt no mitigation of their distress. Every 
change which they have undergone is only from evil 
to worse. Moses was now arrived at bis -eigliticth 
year, but remained in the full vigour of his bodily 
strength, and of his mental powers. Erring, rea- 
soning, cavilling man will be asking, Why was the 
employment of Moses‘in so important a sérvice so 
long delayed ? Wherefore bury such talents for such 
a space of time, in the inglorious life of an obscure 
shepherd ? Wherefore call a man, at so late a period 
of life, in the evening of his day, in the decline of 
his faculties, to a service that required all the fervour, 
intrepidity, and exertion of youth? To all whieh we 
answer in the words of our Saviour, on a well- 
known occasion, “ It is not for you to know the 
“ times or the seasons, which the Father hath put 
‘in his own power.” Man is perpetually in a 
hurry, and often hastens forward without making 
progress; but “ he that believeth shall not make 
“ haste.” Gop, the father of believers, advances 
to his end, not in a vehement and hurried step, but 
in a solemn, steady, majestic pace; his progress, 
which we may im our folly account slow, in the issue 
proves to have been the most expeditious; and the 
course which human ignorance may condemn as ir- 

regular and circuitous, will be found, in the end, 

the shortest and the surest. : 
The course of the history, then, has brought us 
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4o that important, eventful hour, when the shepherd 
,of Midian, trained up in retirement. and contem- 
‘plation and converse with God, was to shake off 

"his disguise, and stand confessed the minister of the 
most high God, the king in Jeshurun, the scourge 
of Epypt, the deliverer of Israel. As the commis- 
sion which was given him to execute, and the station 
assigned to him, were altogether singular and un- 
common, we are not to be surprised if the seal and 
signature affixed to that commission, and the powers 
bestowed for the faithful and effectual execution of 
it, should likewise be out of the usual course of 
things, and should announce the power and autho- 
tity of Hlim who granted it. But as this merits a 
principal: place in the course of these exercises, 1t 
must not be compressed into the conelusion of a 
Lecture ; but shall be reserved as the subject of 
next Lord’s day. | 

Sucla was Moses, the Jewish legislator and hero, 
durings the first two great periods of his life. But 
a gremter than Moses is here, even He, “ the latchet 
* of \whose shoes Moses is unworthy to stoop down 
“and unloose:” to whom Moses and Elias, on the 
mountt of ‘transfiguration, brought all their glory 
and honour, and Jaid them at his feet! 

Mosies “ refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
“daue hter;” and Jesus disdained not to be called 
“the Son of the carpenter.” Supreme, all divigg, 
though HE was, yet he declined not the ae 
the poor est, meanest, most afflicted of mankind! | 

Was t he humiliation of Moses cheerful and volun- 
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tary; not forcibly obtruded upon him, but sought 
out and submitted to? Christ, though “ in the form 
“of God, and who thought it not robbery to be 
“ equal with God, yet made himself of no reputa- 
“tion, and took upon him the form of a servant.” 
Was sympathy a leading feature in the character of 
Moses? Jesus “ hath not despised nor abhorred the 
* affliction of the afflicted; neither hath he hid his 
“ face from him, but when he cried unto him, he 
“heard.” “ In all their affliction he was afflicted, 
“and the ange} of bis presence saved them ; in his 
** jove and in his pity be redeemed them, and he bare 
“them, and carried them all the days of old.” Did 
Moses through the vale of obscurity arrive at the 
summit of glory? Of Christ it is said, as following 
up the scene of his humiliation, “ Wherefore God 
‘also hath highly exalted lim, and given him a 
« name which is above every name: that, at the 
“ name of JEsus, every knee should bow, of things 
‘in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
“‘ the earth: and that every tongue should confess, 
« that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” But the time would fail to point out 
every mark of resemblance. Christ derives no glory 
from similitude to Moses; butall the glory of Moses 
flows from his typifying Christ, the Lord, in whom 
all the promises are yea and amen ;” “and who 
gi ** is the end of the Law for Righteousness to every 
~”® one that believeth.” 
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LECTURE XII. 


EXODUS III. 13, 14. 


And Moses said unto God, Behold, when Icome unto the chil- 
dren of Isracl, and shall say unto them, The God of your 
Fathers hath sent me uuto you; and they shall say to me, 
What is his name? what shall I say unto them? And God 
said unto Moses, IT AM THAT I AM: and he said, Thus 
shalt thou say unto the children of Isiael, 1 AM hath sent 
me unto you. 


Tue objects presented to usin the commerce of 
the world have a relative greatness; but those with 
which we converse in solitude and retirement possess 
areal grandeur and magnificence. <A vast city, a 
numerous and well-disciplined army, a proud navy, 
a splendid court, and the like, dazzle the eyes of a 
stranger, and produce a transient wonder and 
delight. But a little acquaintance dissolves the 
charm ; the dimensions of created greatuess speedily 
contract, the glory departs, and what once filled us 
with astonishment is regarded with calm indifference, 
perhaps with disgust. The eye, almost with a single 
glance, reaches the end of human perfection, and 
instantly turns from what it has seen, in search ofy, 
something yet undiscovered, striving to find in 
novelty and variety a compensation for the- poverty, 
littleness, nothingness of the creature. But when 
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we withdraw from the haunts of men, and cither 
retire within ourselves, or send our thoughts abroad 
to contemplate God and his works, we meet a height 
and a depth which the line of finite understanding 
cannot fathom; we expatiate in a region which still 
discloses new scenes of wonder; we feel ourselves 
at once invited and checked, attracted and repelled; 
we behold much that we can comprehend and 
explain, but much more that passeth knowledge ; 
we find ourselves, like Moscs at the bush, upon 
‘holy ground,” and the same wonderful sight is 
exhibited to our view—< JEHOVAHEL!” In a FLAME 
OF FIRE !—whose light irradiates and encourages our 
approach, but whose fervent heat arrests our speed, 
and remands us to our proper distance. 

That great man had now passed the second great 
period of his life in the humble station of a shepherd, 
and the shepherd too. of another man’s flock. IIc 
-had quitted the enchanted regions of high life, not 
only without regret, but with joy; not impelled by 
spleen, not soured by disappointinent, but filled 
with a noble disdain for empty honours, with 
generous syinpathy towards bis afllicted brethren, 
animated by exalted piety, which settled on an 
invisible God, and inspired with a soul which 
looked at pomp with contempt, and on obscurity 
with acquiescence and desire. It was in this calm re- 
, treat that he cultivated those qualities which proved 
more fevourable to the designs of Providence than all 
the learning which he had acquired in Egypt. 

At the age of eighty the race of glory is at an 
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end with most men: nay, the drama of life con- 
cludes with the generahty long before that period 
arrives. But the fame, activity, and usefulness of 
Moses commenced not till then; for as it is never 
too early, so it is never too late to serve God, and 
.to do good to men; and true wisdom consists in 
waiting for, and following the call of heaven, not 
in anticipating and out-running it. Abraham was - 
turned out a wanderer and an exile at seventy-five: 
and Moses, at fourscore, was sent upon an enter- 
prise which it required much courage to undertake, 
much vigour to conduct and support, and a great 
length of time to execute. But before the divine 
mandate every mountain of difficulty sinks, “ every 
*< valley 1s exalted, the crooked become straight, 
“and the rough places plain.” Abraham, at the 
head of a handful of servants, subdues five victorious 
kings, with their armies: Sarah, at ninety, bears a 
son; and Moses, at eighty, with a simple rod in 
his hand, advances to succour Israel, and to crush 
the power of Egypt. 

The solemnity with which the commission was 
given suited the dignity and importance of the 
undertaking. The whole was of God, and HE does 
every thing in a manner worthy of himself. While 
Moses was employed in the innocent cares and 
labours of his lowly station, (and faithful attentiot 
to the duties of our several stations is the best pre- 
paration for the visits of the Almighty,) a very 
unusual and unaccountable appearance presented 
itself to his eyes. A bush wholly involved in flames, 
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yet continuing unchanged, undiminished, wneon- 
sumed by the fire. Whether nature preserves her 
steady tenour, or suffers an alteration or.suspension 
of the laws by which she is usually governed, the 
finger of God is equally visible in both; for what . 
power save that which is divine could have esta- | 
blished, and can maintain, the order and harmony 
of the universe? And what power short of Omni- 
potence can break in upon that order? What other 
power can make the sun to stand still, or its shadow 
return back to the meridian after it had declined ; 
can leave to fire its illuminating, but withdraw its 
devouring quality ; and render artificial fire, such 
as that of Neubuchadnezzar’s furnace, harmless to 
the three children of the captivity, but fatal to the 
ministers of the king of Babylon? Were our hearts 
right with God, miraculous interpositions would be 
unnecessary ; every creature, every event should pro- 
mote our acquaintance with our Maker. And such 
is the condescension of the Most High, that he 
vouchsafes to cure our ignorance, inattention, or un- 
belief, by making the mighty sacrifice of that stated 
course of things, which his wisdom settled at first, 
and which his power continues to support, Rather 
than man shall remain unchanged, unredeemed, the 
great system of nature shall undergo alteration: fire 
shall cease to burn, the Nile shajl run blood instead 
of water, the sun forget to shine for three days 
together; the eternal uncreated Word shall become 
flesh, and the fountain of life to all shall expire in 

death. mo 
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‘At required not the sagacity of a.Moses to discover. 
that there was something extraordinary here. But 
mistaking it, at first, for merely an unusual, natural 
appearance, whose cause, by a closer investigation, 
he might be able to discover, he is preparing by 
nearer observation to satisfy his curiosity: when lo! 
to his still greater astonishment, the bush becomes 
vocal as well as brilliant, and he bears his own name 
distinctly and repeatedly called out of the midst of 
the flame. Curiosity and wonder are now checked 
by a more powerful principle than either. ‘Terror 
thrills in every vein, and arrests his trembling steps. 
How dreadful must the visitation of God’s anger be 
to his enemies, if to his best beloved children the 
intimations of lis goodness, clothed in any thing 
like sensible glory, be so awful and overwhelming ? 
When I meet thee, O my God, stripped of this 
veil of flesh, may I find thee a pure, a genial, and — 
lambent flame of loving-kindness, not a consuming 
fire of wrath and vengeance ! 

Moses instantly comprehends that the Lord was 
there; or, if he could for a moment have doubted 
who it was that talked with him, in a moment his 
doubt must have keen removed by the continuation 
of the voice of llim who spake. We find here, as 
in many other places of the Old Testament, the same 
person who is styled in the course of the narration, 
the “ Angel of the Lord,” styling himself JEHovan 
and Gop ; exercising divine prerogatives, manifesting 
divine perfections, and claiming the bomage which 
is due to Deity alone. The person therefore, thus 
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@escribed, can be none other than the uncreated 
“Angel of the Covenant,” who, “at sundry times, 
“and in divers manners,” in maturing the work of 
Redemption, assumed a sensible appearance; and at 
length, in the fulness of time, united his divine 
nature to ours, and dwelt among men, and made 
them “ to behold his glory, as the glory of the sd 
*‘ begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” « 
Every thing here is singular, and every thing 
instructive. ‘The first interview between God and 
Moses inspires terror; but the spirit of bondage 
gradually dies away, and refines into the spirit of 
adoption and love. Acquaintance begets confidence, 
“‘ perfect love casteth out fear ;” and the man who 
spake to God with trembling, in Horeb, by and by 
becomes strengthened to endure his presence forty 
days and nights together, in Sinai. “ Enduring, as 
‘“‘ seeing Him who is invisible,” he ‘ despised the 
“‘ wrath of an earthly king.” When he comes to 
the knowledge of that same God, by the seeing of 
the eye, and the hearing of the ear, he “ exceedingly 
“¢ fears and quakes; abhors Himself, and lies low im 
“« dust and ashes.” But, following on to know the, 
Lord, he comes at length to converse with Him, as 
a man with his friend. ‘‘ Acquaint thyself then 
‘‘with him, and be at peace, thereby good shall 
‘“ come unto thee.” Miserable beyond expression, 
beyond thought, are they whose acquaintance with 
God has to begm at death; who heving lived with- 
out a gracious, merciful; tong-stflering God, in the 
VOL. U. , ‘O 
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world, find they must, by a dreadful necessity, fall 
into the hands of a neglected, forgotten, righteous, 
incensed Judge, when they leave it. 

The appearance of Jehovah in the bush was not 
only preternatural but emblematical; it not only 
sanctioned the commission given to Moses by the 
seal of Deity, but exhibited a lively representation 
of the state of his church and people in Figypt; 
oppressed but not crushed, brought low but not 
deserted of Heaven, in the midst of flames but not 
consumed. And it is a striking emblem of the 
Church of God in the world to the end of time: 
“ troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; per- 
© plexed, but not m despair; perseented, but not 
“ forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed.” 

The same voice which solicited intercourse with 
Moses, which tendered friendship, which encouraged 
hope, sets a fence about the Divine Majesty; it 
reminds him of his distanee, of his impurity ; it 
forbids rashness, presuinption, faiilarity. In vene- 
ration of the spot which God had honoured with 
his special presence, he is commanded to “ pat off 
** his shoes from off his fect:” A mandate which, 
by an image natural and obvious, enjoins the draw - 
ing near to God in holy places, and in sacred ser- 
vices, with seriousness, attention, and reverence ; 
divested of that impurity which men nece:sarih 
contract by coming into frequent contact with the 
world. And surely it 1s owing to the want of a 
due sense of the majesty of God upon our spirits, 
that his house js profaned, and his service imarred 
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by levity, carélessness; and inattention. | Did we 
seriously consider that the place where wa stand is 
‘‘ holy ground,” that the word which we spegk and 
hear is “not the word of men, but of the living 
“ God,” could one short hour's attendance betray 
us into slumber? Could the little. jealousies and 
strife of a base world intrude into a worshippiag 
heart? Could the eye find leisure to wander upon 
the dress and appearance of another? Dursta seern- 
ful leer or simpering countenance eommunicate from 
one vain, silly, irreverent spirit to another the pri- 
vate sneer and censure? Would there be @ conten- 
tion for place and pre-eminence? Now surely God 
js a5 really, though less sensibly, in this place, as 
he was in the bush at Horeb: And though we see 
him not, his eyes are continually upon us, and be 
will bring every thing iato judgment. O Lord, 
open thou our eyes, that we may behold Thee, and 
every other object shall instantly disappear. 

The words which follow, if any thing can increase 
their instrinsic foree and importance, derive a peculiar 
energy and value, to the Christian world, as the 
passage quoted by our blessed Lord, from an puthe- 
ritv which they eould aot deny, to copfate the Sad- 
dueces on the subject of the Iwimortality of the 
Soul, and the Resurrection of the Body. 1 aa 
‘¢ the God of Abraham, and the God of {seac, and 
“ the God of Jaeob.” We speak of the dead ander 
the idea that they wene; but God represents them 
as atill existing, ‘and. his relation to them as4n- 
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“broken, his care of them as uninterrupted. The 


effect which this declaration had upon Moses is such 
as might have been expected; no more “ turning 
“aside to see this great sight;” he hides his face; 
afraid to look upon God.” It is ignorance of God, 
not intimate communion, which encourages forward- 
ness and freedom. Angels, who know him best, 
and love him most, are most sensible of their dis- 
tance, and are represented as “ covering their faces 
“ with their wings” when they approach their dread 
Creator. 

In the declaration which immediately follows, 
under a sauction so solemn and affecting, which shall 
we most admire, the mercy and goodness of God, 
or his perfect wisdom and foreknowledge? Four 
hundred years had elapsed since this wretched state 
of his posterity had been foretold and revealed to 
Abraham. For wise and gracious purposes it was 
appomted and brought to pass. But the days of 
darkness are now almost ended, and the sun returns, 
Like rain from heaven to a dry and thirsty land, the 
proinises of favour and salvation fall upon a persecu- 
ted, oppressed people ; and, “ that Moses whom they 
“ refused, saying, Who made thee a ruler and a 
“judge?” is after an interval of forty years sent 
back-to Egypt, on the kind and merciful errand of 
salvation to an oppressed and persecuted people. 

Moses, however, it would appear, has not forgot- 
ten the surly reception which his well-meant inter- 
position had met with from his brethren, so long 
before; and presumes to urge it as a reason why a 
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person of more influence and authority should be 
intrusted with the commission. 

_He considered not that formerly he acted from 
the impulse of his own mind; with indeed an up- 
right and benevolent intention, but with a zeal 
rather too bold and impetuous ; whereas now he was 
following the direction of Providence, and was 
therefore certain of success. As there is a sinful 
pride, which urges men to seek stations and employ- 
ments to which they have neither pretension, title, nor 
qualification, so there is a sinful humility, which 
shrinks from the call of God, which, in the guise 
of self-denial, contains the spirit of rebellion and 
disobedience ; and which, under the affectation of 
undervaluing and debasing our own persons and 
qualities, indirectly charges God with foolishness in 
choosing an instrument so inapt and improper. 
Such humility is of the very essence of pride, and 
such, with regret we observe it, was the spirit by 
which Moses was on this occasion actuated. The 
heavenly vision removes the objecticn at once, by 
assuring him of the Divine presence, blessing, and 
support ; and refers him for the proof of it to a train 
of events closely succeeding each other; and all 
issuing in the people’s assembling together in that 
very spot to worship, after their enfranchisement, 
all forming a chain of evidence that the authority 
under which he acted was divine. 

Still doubting and irresolute Moses ventures to 
urge another difficulty, which he expresses in thése 
terms, “ And Moses said unto God, Behold, when 
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se ft aome urité the children of Isracl, and shall say 
“ unto them, The God of your fathers hath sent 
“ mé ufito you: afd they shall say to me, What is 
“his haine? what shall J say unto them?” God 
Had already de¢lared his name and purpose, and 
given his chatfe, and yet Moses dares to make 
ifiquiry. How rare a thing it is to see's soul wholly 
résolved ints the will of God! How seldorti do we 
find 4 faith entitely disposed to be, to do, and to 
éndute, neither more nor less than what God is pleas. 
éd to appoint! But the incredulity and presump- 
tion of Moses shall not render the design of God of 
none effect. When tnen arecontradicted or opposed 
they fly out, and storm, and threaten. But the 
great God bears with our frowardness and folly, 
gives way to out struples, and, yielding to our 
obstinacy, overcomes evil with good. And we are 
‘almost tempted to rejoice that Moses stood out so 
Jong, as it pave océasion to the most solefin and 
satisfying proclamation of the name and hature of 
God from his own mouth, and the most amiable 
and engaging picture of tender mercy ahd long-suf- 
fering that ever was exhibited. “ And God said 
$$ unto Moses, IT AM THTAT I AM: And he said, 
‘e'Phus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 
“©] AM hath sent me unto you.” 

What flimsy things are commissions iskued under 
the hand-writing and seals of king’ compsred to 
this! A shted of parchment, a morsel of wax, an 
unmeaning sctawl; a slender, contracted, short- 
lived power, delegated from ont worm to another. 
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Where is now the signet of Ahasuerus which pres 
tended to communicate irreversible authority te the 
writing whereto it was afhxed? Where are the war- 
rants under which the statesmen and heroes of other 
times deliberated, fought, and conquered ¢ With the 
princes who granted them, they are gouc to obli- 
vion. They were what they were. They fulfilled 
their day, and then they fell asleep, and now are 
seen no more! What avail the long list of empty 
titles which potentates and princes, in the pride of 
their hearts, afhix to their perishing names? All, all 
shrink and fade before that tremiendous Power whose 
authority no change of circumstances can affect, 
whose existence no succession of ages can impair ; 
who, yesterday, to-day, and for ever, still proclaims 
of himself, “ I am.” 

Nothing can equal the simplicity, sublimity, and 
force of these remarkable words. Independency gi 
existence, eternity of duration, immutability of pur- 
pose, faithfulness, and truth in keeping covenant and 
showing mercy, are all conveyed in one little sen- 
tence, “ 1 AM THAT TI AM.” Longinus, the celebrated 


critic, has with equal judgment and taste quoted a 


well-known passage from the writings of Moses, .as 
an instance of the true sublime, namely, the first 
words pronounced by the Creator in the formation 
of the world, “ And Gop said, Let there be light, 
‘and there was light.”. Why did not Longinus dip 
deeper into the works of this great historians Why 
did he not enrich and embellish his owa beautiful 
little book, and farther approve his exquisite taste, 
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by inserting other passages from the page of inspi- 
., ration, particularly the passage under review? A 
%® passage which Jews, Heathens, and Christians, as 
one man, have consented to admire. 

Under the sanction of this most awful name God 
repeats his commission, repeats his charge, repeats 
his promise of support, assistance, and success ; 
success with the elders of Israel; success with the 
people; success against Pharaoh. And yet Moses 
“‘ stageers at this promisc,” although it be the pro- 
mise of the Eternal, “ through unbelief!” What 
have we most to wonder at here, the strange icre- 





dulity and perverseness of the prophet, or the sin- 
gular fidelity and exactness of the /ustorian in re- 
eording his own errors? Gop had said, “ They 
“ shall bearken to thy voice: ” yet Moses presumes, 
in the face of this express declaration, to gainsay 
aed draw back—“ And Moses answered, and said, 
“ But behold, they wi/d not believe me; nor hearken 
“unto iny voice: for they will say, The Lorp hath 
*‘ not appeared unto thee.” Surely “ the LORD is 
‘Gop, and not man, and therefore the childfen of 
“men are not consumed.” A man of common 
spirit would here have broken off the conference, 
and left the tumid, froward shepherd to his own 
folly, and perinitted him to remain destitute of the 
honour which he obstinately persevered to decline. 
But it pleased God to show us patience, at least in 
one instance, too powerful fur unbelief: ‘ for his 
“ways are vot lke our ways, nor his thoughts as 
“ our thoughts,” 
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He who would cure infidelity in-others, must 


first be purged of the old leaven himself. ‘To effect gy 
this in the heart of his servant Moses, God vouch- “" 


safes to perform miracle upon miracle. He turns 
the rod which was in the hand of Moses into a ser- 
pent; and from a serpent to a rod again: in order 
to intimate to him, and to the world, that the most 
harmless things become noxious, and the most per- 
nicious things innocent, at his command. His hand 
is im a moment covered with leprosy, and in a 
moment restored—to show the power of Gaod’s holy 
law, to fix guilt upon the sinner, and of his grace, 
to remove it from the penitent. He is enjoined 
and authorized to perform those signs before all 
Israel, in order to produce that conviction in them 
which they had first wrought upon his own mind. 
Should these still happen to fail, he is permitted to 
goa step farther. Nature shall submit toa thorough 
alteration, rather than the seed of faithful Abraham 
continue slaves in Eeypt, or perish through unbe- 
lief. Water shall become blood before their eyes, 
rather than the blood of their innocent children be 
poured out any more like water upon the ground. 
And now surely Moses is gained, and the work 
of God shall no longer stand still. Alas! the sul- 
Jen spirit is not yet subdued. Though forced to re- 
treat he continues to fight as he retires. The slow- 
ness of Israel to believe was formerly the plea; now 
his own want of talents is urged in excuse of his 
strange backwardness and disobedience. That ob- 
jection too is immediately removed, by a promise of 
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wisdom and eloquence suited to the occasion. The ~ 
di Menguage of the oracle and the long-suffering of the 
speaker are miraculous and supernatural, as all the 
’ other circumstances of the case. ‘“ And the Lorp 
‘6 said unto him, Who hath made man’s mouth? or 
“ who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or the seeing, or 
“the blind? have not I the Lord? Now therefore 
‘go, and I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee 
“ what thou shalt say.” 

“Wonder, O heavens, and be astonished, O 
“earth!” This, instead of producing humble sub- 
mission and instantaneous compliance, without a 
reason and without a plea, mects with a direct refu- 
sal; ‘*O my Lord, send, I pray thee, by the hand 
“of him whown thou wilt send.” And now what 
heart does not tremble for fear, that the fire which 
had spared the bush, should wax hot to punish the 
madness of the prophet? What patience can endure 
such a repetition of insult? The anger of the Lord 
was kindled against Moses; and—and what? O it 
becomes a flame of love to melt his heart, and purify 
it of its dross. “ The anger of the Lord was kind- 
“ led against Moses, and he said, Is not Aaron the 
“ Levite thy brother? I know that he can speak 
“well. And also behold, he cometh forth to meet 
“‘ thee; and when he seeth thee, he will be glad in 
*‘ his heart.” Providence had all this while been 
preparing a concluding, a convincing proof of power, 
wisdom, and goodness inconceivable. Lo, Aaron is 
already far advanced on his way from Egypt in quest 
of his brother. 
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That after so long an interval, through a field of 
so many chances, he should at that very instant of i. 
time arrive—How is it to be accounted for? On no ™ 
other principle but this, the Lord is “ wonderful in 
“ counsel, and excellent in working.” “ He seeth 
* the end from the beginning.” He saith, “ My 
*< counsel shall stand, and I will fulfil all my plea- 
f sure.” “ He doeth according to his wil] in the 
“army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
“earth.” Let every knee bow, let every tongue 
confess, let every heart adore, and love, and submit, 
Moses is at length subdued; and we stand with 
astonishment and joy to contemplate the triumph of 
mercy over judgment. God grant we may improve 
the example of his divine patience as a pattern. God 
in mercy preserve us from presuming upon it, as an 
encouragement to offend. And may God bless what 
has been spoken, Amen, 
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LECTURE XII. 


EXODUS FI. 9. 


4 


And Moses spake so unto the children of Israel: but they 
hearkened not unto Moses for anguish of spirit, and for 
cruel bondage. 


EVERY nation has in its history events of pecu- 
liar importance, which latest posterity is disposed 
fondly to commemorate. But the memory of re- 
markable deliverances is necessarily blended with 
the recollection of heavy distress, or imminent dan- 
ger; and whether as men, or as citizens, we greatly 
rejoice, by that very joy we expressly declare that 
we, or our fathers, once had cause to mourn. Per. 
petual sunshine suits not the state of the natural 
world; perpetual success is by no means favourable 
either to human happiness or virtue. Hunger is 
necessary to give a relish to food; the gloom of 
winter is the happiest recommendation of the cheer- 
fulness and bloom of spring. We discover the 
value of health by disease; and the blessings of 
peace would be but half understood, were it not for 
the antecedent anxieties and calamities of war. 
Men therefore act foolishly, as well as impiously, 
when they charge the wise, righteous, and merciful 
Governor of the World, with carelessness or un- 
kindness, because he admits into the system of his 
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works, or into his moral government of the universe, 
what ignorance calls disorder, what presumption 
cries down as unnecessary, and what pride con- 
demns as unjust. 

What so irregular, at first sight, and always so 
to the vulgar eye, as the face of the starry heavens? 
A handful of little sparks, scattered at random in 
the air! But to the attentive, inquiring, enlightened 
spirit, they present a vast combination of worlds, 
each in its place, every one moving in its proper 
orbit ; the whole possessing every quality that can 
at once excite astonishment and inspire delight; 
greatness, order, beauty, harmony, utility! They 
present excellencies obvious to the slightest observa- 
tion of the most shallow understanding ; exccllen- 
cies undiscoverable by the closest investigation of the 
most penetrating genius. Now, clownish thought- 
lessness and stupidity are not more incompetent to 
judge of the order and frame of nature, than pas- 
sion and prejudice, by which all men are governed, 
are to determine upon the wisdom and goodness of 
the ways of Providence. Every man would have 
every thing bend to his humour, conveniency, in- 
dolence, or interest. This would produce, were it 
permitted, endless confusion and misery; did not 
God over-rule and employ the activity and the indo- 
lence, the senseless caprices and the jarring interests 
of men, to execute his purposes, and, without their 
intention, nay in spite of their efforts, make them 
productive of regularity, stability, and happiness. 

In contemplating, therefore, agents and events, 
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these of which we have heard and read; or those 
which we see and in which we are concerned, the 
only road to composure and improvement ts to con-.. 
sider the whole as the work of a supreme, -intelli- 
gent, almighty, invisible Agent, who is carrying on 
a plan which we comprehend not, or which we un- 
derstand only in part; and who, from all that we 
can know of him, from nature, from experience, 
and from revelation, takes delight in showing mercy 
and doing good; but who, in the exercise of even 
these gracious prerogatives, governs not himself by 
the partial lights, hasty conceptions, and contracted 
views of ignorant, erring men, but by his own all- 
comprehending intelligence, all-pervading benig- 
aity, all-subduing love. 

If in that portion of ancient history which is now 
to come under our consideration, we observe Provi- 
dence treating one nation with uncommon severity, 
and another with indulgence altogether as snngular, 
we ate to regard the parties not as they are in them- 
selves, or in relation to each other, but in thew re- 
lation to God, and to mankind in general; as an 
important link in the great chain of Providence, as 
serving and instructing the human race to the end 
of the world. The perversencss and unbelief of 
Moses met with pity aud forgiveness, and ware 
cured by a series of miracles. The impiety agd 
unbelief of Pharaoh meet with resentment and pu- 
nishment; and were even confirmed aad streagth- 
ened, by a most awful series of miracles; not-for 
the snke of Moses and Pharaoh merely, but to il- 
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lustrate, m the eyes of the whole world, the good- 
ness and severity of God; the wisdom and safety of 
repentance and submission on the one hand, the 
madness and danger of impenitence on the other. 
Egypt was plagued and Israel saved, that violence 
and cruelty might be awakened to see the naked 
sword of justice suspended by a single hair over its 
guilty throat; and that misery and depression might 
find a refuge trom despair. 

We have seen with what solemnity the commis- 
sion to Moses for the deliverance of Isracl was 
granted, and the awful seal which was appended to 
it: even the great and fearful name JEHOVAH, IAM 
“THAT 1 AM.” We have seen the backwardness, 
irresolution, and timidity of the prophet, in under- 
taking an employment so flattering to ambition, so 
desirable to the spirit of patriotism, so clevating to 
a mind awake to the influence of religion. We 
have seen the goodness and condescengion of God, 
in deigning, by repeated exertions of power and 
mercy, to remove the scruples and level the objec- 
tions of incredulity and fear. And we have seen 
Aaron, the brother of Moses, providentially con- 
ducted to the spot, and at the moment, to establish 
a belief in the Divine power and veracity, to con- 
firm the wavering trembling soul: and constituted 
to a share of the diligence, difficulty, danger, and 
glory of the illustrious enterprise. 

Behold then two plain old men, one of eighty, 
and the other of eighty-three years old, setting out 
from the deserts of Arabia, on an undertaking, to 
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human reason, the most wild and romantic that ever 
was attempted: to persuade, or to constrain, one of 
the most powerful princes of the world, to enfran- 
chise, nay to dismiss, the tenth part of his most 
valuable and useful subjects! And how are they 
provided for this vast undertakings The pleas of 
reason, the powers of eloquence, the calls of huma- 
nity, the claims of justice, it is well known, make 
but a feeble impression on the hearts of kings, when 
their pride, ambition, or interest oppose. For such 
a vast multitude to slip away by stealth is impossi- 
ble; and to think of forcing an escape from a power 
Bo greatly superior, is rashness and ruin. When 
men engage in hazardous and difficult expeditions, 
they levy armies, accumulate treasure, provide ma- 
gazines, strengthen themselves with alliances. But 
when God addresses himself to action we behold no 
apparatus, no effort. Is an universe to start out of 
nothing? “ God speaks, and it is done.” Is a sun 
to arise, and light to shine? Gop says, “ Let there 
* be fight.” Is a great nation to be subdued, and a 
little one asserted into liberty ¢ Our eyes are directed 
not to a general at the head of a mighty host, but to 
a shepherd with his crook in his hand. 

But the commands of Heaven break not in upon 
the sacred dutics and the virtuous charities of pri- 
vate life. ‘The charge given to Moses was pressing, 
the object most important, and the authority under 
which it was issued supreme; but yet he is permit- 
ted to return for a little while, to attend to the calls 
of nature, of gratitude; te the gentle claims ef 
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filial piety, of conjugal and paternal affection. He 
went back to his father-in-law, to acknowledge his 
protection, hospitality, and kindness to him when a 
stranger: to inform him of the extraordinary com- 
mission which he had just received, and of the ne- 
cessity he was thereby laid under, to immediately 
enter upon the execution of it; to obtain his con- 
sent for this purpose, and to ask his paternal bene- 
diction. Religion is in a happy state in the soul of 
that man who has learned to unite and reconcile the 
views and pursuits of the citizen with those of the 
private man; who pleads not the performance of 
one duty as an excuse fer the omission of another ; 
whose life exhibits every moral and divine principle 
in action, every one in his season, every one in his 
place. How simple and affectionate is the dismis- 
sion which honest Raguel gave to Moses, compared 
to that of the selfish, rapacious Laban to Jacob. 
** Go in peace!” says Raguel; an adieu expressive, 
at once, of submission to the will of Providence, 
and of affection tu his son-in-law, mixed with re- 
gret at the thought of parting with him, 

It pleased God again to confirm the confidence 
of Moses, by assuring him that ali who had ever 
harboured a design against his life were now dead ; 
and that nothing therefore remained but to address 
himself boldly to his great work. Accompanied 
with his wife and two sons, he leaves the land of 
Midian, and proceeds towards Egypt. 

On this journey a very extraordinary incident oc. 
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curs: but the conciseness of the sacred history leaves 
it involved in much darkness and difficulty. God 
had blessed him with two sons in Midian, whom, 
in compliance with the commandment of God, and 
asa son of Abraham, he ought ‘to have circum- 
cised on the cighth day from their birth. This, 
however, either for want of the proper minister, 
from inattention, or out of improper respect to the 
feelings or prejudices of Zipporah, his wife, or some 
other reason that appears not, had been hitherto 
wholly neglected; and thereby his children, the 
youngest at least, through his neglect seems to 
have incurred the dreadful penalty denounced by 
the terms of the covenant against uncircumeised 
persons, that of being “ cut off from his people.” 
This punishment God seems disposed to exact at 
the hand of Moses himsclf, who was indeed the 
guilty person, by attacking him either with a threat- 
ening bodily distemper, by remorse of conscience 
for his criminal neglect, by the appearance of an 
avenging angel, or some other sensible token of 
displeasure. But the difficulty is, Why the con- 
duct of Moses, in this respect, was never called in 
question before? Why he was not purged of this 
guilt before he was honoured at all with the divine 
commission? Why the precept was enforeed upon a 
journey, and at an irnn, where the operation could 
be performed less commodiously, and was accom- 
panied with some degree of danger? What could 
Zipporah mean when she reproached Moses as a 
' “bloody husband?” The passage is evidently euve 
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loped in much obscurity; arid probably with de: 
sign. Instead of curiously iiquiring into its hid. 
den meaning, an attempt vain ‘and unprofitable, we 
may, by the blessing of God, learn from it more 
than one practical lesson, neither obscure nor un- 
important; and this, no doubt, the Spirit of God 
principally intended. The first is, that no circum- 
stances of prudence or conveniency can ever be, 
with propriety, urged as a dispensation with a clearly 
commanded duty. Secondly, that as there may be 
a sinful undervaluing of the feelings, prejudices, 
and inclinations of our near and dear relations, so 
there may be a sinful tenderness for, and compli- 
ance with them, to the neglect of God’s known and 
declared will, and at the risk of falling under his 
just censure. Thirdly, that he who is to be the in- 
terpreter of the law to others, ought in all points to 
be blameless, and in all things conformed to the law 
himself. To which we may add yet a fourth, not 
of less importance than any of these; namely, that 
when God has procured the proper respect to his 
revealed will, the controversy between him and the 
offender is at an end, the object of his government 
being not so much to avenge himself, as to amend 
the criminal. . 

This scene of domestic danger and distress is 
speedily followed by another of a pleasanter kind, 
‘namely, the interview between the two brothers in 
the wilderness; an interview attended with many 
circumstances to render it mutually interesting and 
mn 2 biG; a, o8h . pg 
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satisfactory. It must have been highly gratifying 
to Moses, after ving forty years among strangers, 
to meet his own brother, to receive particular infor- 
mation concerning his family and nation, and to 
communicate to a friendly ear the knowledge of 
his own situation during so long an interval. What 
must it have been, on the other band, to Aaron, to 
earn from the mouth of his brother the great de- 
signs of Providence respecting themselves and their 
people? With what overflowings of heart would 
they mingle their sighs and tears! With what ar- 
dour would their united prayers, and vows, and 
praises ascend to heaven? How confirmed the faith, 
how forward the zeal of each, strengthened and 
stimulated by that of the other! They go on their 
way rejoicing; they are following God, and they 
must prosper. 

Moses had found the evidence of his divine mis- 
sion completed, in the opportune arrival of his bro- 
ther Aaron, according to the declaration of the 
Oracle at the bush; and he soon finds a resolution 
of his first doubt, in the very entrance upon the 
discharge of his office. Compare the first, and the 
two last verses of this 4th chapter, and see what a 
contrast they form to one another. ‘ And Moses 
“answered, and said, But, behold, they will not 
“ believe me, nor hearken unto my voice ; for they 
“will say, The Lord hath not appeared unto thee.” 
“* And Aaron spoke all the words whith the Lorp 
“had spoken unto Moses, and did the signs in the 
“sight of the people. And the people believed: 
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«< And when they heard that the. Lord had visited 
_ “the children of Israel, and that he had looked 
“upon their affliction, then they bowed their 
“ heads, and worshipped.” The tremendous name 
JEHOVAH aftixed as a signet to the record, and 
vouching its authority by sign upon sign, quickly 
produces belief, and inspires gratitude and joy, cor- 
ected by reverence and godly fear. So far then 
the way is cleared, and Moscs is no longer rejected 
as an upstart and intruder, as presuming to take 
upon himself the office of prince and judge over 
his brethren. 

But this is the smallest difficulty in the way. Who 
does not eagerly cleave to the prospect of returning 
liberty? Men believe things incredible, attempt 
things impossible, endure things intolerable, when 
freedom, precious freedom is the object. No won- 
der then that oppressed, groaning Israel should 
greedily listen to the voice of this heavenly charmer. 
But the grand difficulties are yet behind. Their 
fetters will not fall off by a wish. Their fond de- 
sires dictate nut the edicts of Pharaoh. The smart- 
ing of the strokes of their task-masters’ whips is 
not to be conjured away by a sound. ‘The question 
is not, Will Israel believe? but, Will the king of 
Ligypt comply ? Every step Moses advances he finds 
a new and growing proof of the truth and faithful- 
ness of God. For the sane mouth which declared 
concerning the children of Israel, “ they shall 
‘“hearken unto thy voice,” declared concerning 
Pharaoh, “ J am sure that the king of Egypt wiil 
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not let you go, no not by a mighty hand.” The 
faith and obedience of the one, therefore, and the 
insolence and pride of the other, equally and con- 
jointly demonstrated to Moses that the Lord had 
spoken unto him. . 
Armed therefore with a commen from on high, 

confident of the goodness of their cause, and exalted 
above the fear of man, Moses and_his brother ad- 
vance boldly into the presence of the king, and 
make their requisition in these lofty and majestic 
words, ‘* Thus saith the Lorp Gop of Israel, Let 
“‘ my people go, that they may hold a feast unto me 
“ in the wilderness.” 

" In some ancient Jewish fragments we have an ac- 
count of four miracles by which Moses signalized his 
entrance into Mgypt. First, he made fire to issue 
out of the earth, in the eyes of all Israel, and thereby 
produced confidence in him as their deliverer. Se- 
condly, being shut up in prison by order of Pharaoh, 
he broke the bars, burst open the gates, struck the 
guards with death, and released himself. Thirdly, 
he pronounced in the ears of the king the name of 
JEHOVAH—at the sound of which, that prince 
became deaf, and after a certain interval recovered 
his hearing, through the interposition of him who 
had taken it away. Fourthly, by the use of the 
same awful Name he deprived all the Egyptian priests 
of sense and motion, ‘To this the Rabbins add, 
that on entering the palace of the tyrant, he was 
suddenly clothed with a dreadful form, and a coun- 
tenance bright and majestic like that of an angel. 
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But we have no nced to resort to fancy for a-descrip- 
tion of the magnificence of the scene, ne*ther is there 
reason to suppose that any part of the glerv of Moses 
consisted in personal lustre. His Employer and his 
errand Jend him sufficient dignity and 1: %ortance, 
without the glare which dazzles the eye. 

Whatever were the outward appearance of Moses, 
his message we know was treated by Pharaoh with 
insolence and contempt, in these words; ‘“ Who is 
‘“the Lord, that I shoutd obey his voice, to let 
« Israel go? I know not the Lord, neither willI let 
« Israel go.” We are not to conclude that Pharaoh 
was an atheist from his using this impious language. 
No: Egypt was a country wholly given to supersti- 
tion: a land which had multiplied deities to itself. 
It was JEHovar whom he scorned to acknowledge. 
It was the God ef Isracl whom he despised. He 
judged of the power of their Patron and Protector 
from their own present forlorn condition, ~». 

The methods which Moses and Aaran employed, 
to ebtain the end of their mission, isa beautiful, an 
instructive, and an alarming representation of the 
conduct of Providence toward ‘sinners in general. 
They begin with delivering a-plain message, in the 
name of their Master. Being repulsed, they proe 
ceed to argue and expostulate. <A deaf ear being 
turned to the voice of reason and humanity, they 
have: recourse to more extraordinary proofs of the 
weight and authority of their commission ; proofs 
which indeed mark an Almighty arm, but an arm 
stretched out to convince, not to crush. A bold dee 
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fiance being given to Omnipotence, what other me- 
thod of working conviction and of procuring respect 
is left, but to let it fall with all its dreadful weight 
on the head of the defier ? 

It happened to Israel as it often does to men 
struggling to get free from the pressure of calamity, 
their efforts only serve to plunge them deeper in the 
mire; and it happened to Moses and Aaron as it 
sometimes befalls men actuated by a similar good 
intention, but with less title and encouragement, 
their interference hurts those whoin it was meant to 
serve; and they have the mortification of seeing the 
miseries of their poor brethren cruelly increased, 
through what might be deemed their own zeal and 
officiousness. The inflexible tyrant avenges himself 
for the freedom taken with the king of Eeypt, by 
persons so low and contemptible, upon the bleed- 
ing shoulders of thousands of wretches, who could 
not redress themselves and who durst not complain, 
Miserable condition indeed! where the caprice of 
ene man determines the fate of millions! Happy 
the nation where not men but laws govern ! 

Providence in this instance seems resolved to try 
how far savage cruelty and patient suffering can go; 
but ready to interfere in both cases when they have 
come to the extreme. Israel is not prepared for 
salvation, till the cup of woe is full, and deliverance 
is despaired of from every quarter save heaven: and 
Pharaoh feels not the rod of God’s anger till, hav- 
ing filled up the measure of his iniquity, hardened 
his heart against God and against man, poured con- 
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tempt upon mercy, and braved infinite justice, he 
exalts himself into an awful monument, to every. 
impenitent sinner, of the desperate madness of fight- 
ing with his Maker. 

Moses is ready to sink afresh under this cruel dis- 
appointment. The reproaches of the unhappy suf- 
ferers, called, forced, lashed into labour, beyond 
what their strength could bear, cut him to the heart, 
and again he shrinks from the task which was im- 
posed on him: and in these desponding words he 
ventures to pour out the anguish of his soul before 
the Lord, “ Wherefore hast thou so evil entreated 
* this people? why is it that thou hast sent me? 
“For since I came to Pharaoh, to speak in thy 
“ name, he hath done evil to this people, neither 
“‘ hast thou delivered thy people at all.” 

. ‘Thus far has flowed the angry tide of proud im- 
perial passion; and thus low has ebbed the tremb- 
ling, retreating stream of baffled expectation. And 
now, “ It is time, Lord, that thou work!” To the 
one he saith, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
‘¢ farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 
To the other, “ Return, and fill all thy channels, 
“ and overflow all thy banks.” 

The angel of the Lord begins with re-assuring 
Moses himself, by a recapitulation of the tenour of 
the covenant made with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
under the sanction of his name as the Lorp Gop 
Aumicuty. In all these wanderings, weaknesses, 
and distresses, they had been encouraged to trust in 
a Being, omnipoteut to protect them; all-sufficient 
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to supply their wants. But their posterity were, 
henceforth, to know him by another name, and 
under a new description ; even the incommunicable, 
unutterable Name, which denotes eternal, un- 
changeable, self-existence; deriving nothing from 
any, but conferring upon all, life, and breath, and 
all things; who is above all, through all, and in all ; 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever:” and, 
of consequence, true to his word, faithful in keep- 
Iug covenant, unalterable in his decrees! 

Under the seal of that most tremendous, most. 
animating and inspirmg Name, Moses is again dis- 
patclied to the people with the assurance of a speedy, 
an instantaneous appearance in their behalf. But 
alas! their spirit is broken by the long continuance 
and accumulated weight of their calamities. They 
have been disappointed so often that they can be- 
ieve, can hope no longer; and the message deli- 
wered by Moses is hke a charming song upon the 
ear of a deaf ora dead man. He js sent from the 
people to Pharaoh with a repetition of the demand 
of Heaven upon him. But alas! the messenger 
himself has caught the desponding spirit of the un- 
happy men whom he had been last visiting; and 
the heart of Pharaoh has not in the least relented. 
Heaven secms to have interposed somewhat too late; 
the cause appears lost. Let us judge nothing rashly ; 
Jet us not judge before the time. Let us humbly 
and patiently wait the issue, and then condemn if 
wwe dare, if we can. 

Moses at the busli saw God under the appearance 
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of a flame of fire; but no man can see God and 
live. ‘‘ No man hath seen God, at any time: the 
“ only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
“ Father, he hath declared him.” The deliverer of 
Israel needed himself to be nurtured and prepared 
for the discharge of his high office; but the Saviour 
of a lost world entered upon the execution of his 
— infinitely more arduous task, every way qualified to 
bring it toa happy conclusion. The Jewish law- 
giver stood himself condemned by the law, and was 
a partaker with others in guilt and transgression ; 
the Christian Leader was “ holy, harmless, and un- 
‘ defiled.” Moses undertook the work assigned to 
_ him, slowly and reluctantly; but, O with what 
readiness did the friend of mankind press forward 
to the perfecting of his kind design; “ LoI come: 
“in the volume of the book it is written of me: I 
“ delight to do thy will, O my God: yea, thy law 
© is within my heart.” “I have a baptism to he 
baptized with, and how am [I straitened till it be 
* accomplished?” And yet there was no shame, no 
pain, no cross in the way of Moses; whereas the - 
Captain of Salvation was to be “ made perfect 
“through sufferings;” nevertheless he advanced 
undismayed to the combat. “ With desire, ‘Ihave 
“ desired to eat this passover with you before I suf 
“fer.” Moses frequently resiled from the conflict, 
shrunk from the difficulty and danger, failed in the 
hour of trial; but our great leader and commander 
went on “ conquering and to conquer ;” turned not 
hack; desisted not from doing and from suffering, 
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Righteousness shineth in his strength, let every star 
hide his diminished head. To him be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 
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LECTURE XIV. 


EXODUS FI. 1. 


Then the Lord said unto Moses, Now shalt thou see what I will 
do unto Pharaoh: for with a strong hand shall he let them 
zo, and with a strong hand shall he drive them out of his 
land, 


THE history of the divine conduct is the best 
illustration of the nature of God. Do we desire to 
know what the Supreme Being is? We have but to 
consider what he does. Are we anxious to be satis- 
fied of the truth of the declarations made by the 
great JEHOVAH concerning himself in his word? 
Let us compare them with the history and ex- 
perience of men in every age. The proofs of the 
divine goodness and mercy are written in characters 
so fair, and are so frequently presented to our view, 
that not to observe them must argue the grossest 
stupidity and inattention; and not to acknowledge, 
love, and adore the glorious source of that un- 
bounded goodness, must argue the blackest ifigra- 
titude. When the Lord makes himself knewn by 
the judgments which he executes; we see him ad- 
vancing, to use the ideas and the language of men, 
with slow and reluctant steps. When misery is to 
be relieved, benefits conferred, or sins forgiven, the 
blessing outruns expectation, nay even desire. But 
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when the wicked are to be punished, justice seems 
to regret the necessity under which it is laid to main- 
tain itself, and the sinner is not destroyed till, to 
his own conviction, his condemnation is acquitted 
of unrighteousness ; and till every thing around him 
calls for vengeance. © 

The wickedness of the old world was so great that 
God is said to have “ repented that he had made 
“man.” Nevertheless after God had threatened to 
destroy the human race with a deluge, a reprieve of 
many years is granted, in order to afford space and 
means for averting the calamity by repentance. 
Abraham was permitted, nay encouraged, to inter- 
cede for the sinful, the devoted cities of the plain 
of Jordan ; and the mghteousness of so small a num- 
ber as five persons would have saved the whole 
people of those regions. The nations of Canaan 
were not expelled to make way for Israel, till the 
measure of their iniquity was full; and the haughty 
spirit of Pharaoh was not brought low, by wonder 
upon wonder, by plague upon plague, till he had 
hardened his heart against the power of God, and 
the sufferings of men, and thereby made himself a 
** vessel of wrath fitted for destruction.” 

The awful scene which we are this night to con- 
‘ template is in more respects than one singular and 
unexampled. We are not only presented with a 
serics of miracles, a demonstration of the tremen- 
dous power of Almighty Gop, but, what is still 
more extraordinary, they are a series of miracles all 
marked with uncommon rigour and severity. The 
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wise and nghteous Governor of the world seems, in 
this instance, to have deviated from the usual lenity 
of his proceeding; as if determined to make men 
tremble before him, and to stand in awe of his 
power and justice, as well as to hope in his mercy. 
Moses and Aaron, though their former embassy - 
to Pharaoh had met with a reception so mortifying 
to themselves, and so fatal to their affticted brethren, 
are obliged and encouraged at God's command to 
undertake a second. And the haughty tyrant having 
dared to reject the first, as dehivered in the name of 
an unknown God, they are now furnished with cre- 
dentials which carried their own authority on their 
foreheads, and which were calculated to convince 
every thing but rooted infidelity, of the divine 
power by which they were issued. First, they 
make reason speak. And had Pharaoh been wise 
no other monitor had been necessary. But a deaf 
car being turned to that meek and heavenly charmer, 
it becomes needful to employ a stronger and more 
forcible language. Being again introduced, they 
again deliver their message, and are again treated 
with scorn. Aaron, as he was commanded, having 
the rod of God in his hand, casts it upon the ground 
before Pharaoh and his court, and lo! it instantly 
becomes animated; it is converted into a serpent 
armed with deadly poison. When Moses first 
beheld this strange sight, he ‘ was afraid and would 
** have fled:” but Pharaoh appears not in the least 
alarmed, The same fire melts wax and hardens 
clay ; the same doctrine is the savour of life unto 
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life in them that believe, and of death unto .death 
In them that perish. 

Some interpreters have alleged, that this transfor- 
mation was not only miraculous but emblematical : 
and that it was intended to humble this tyrannical 
and sanguinary prince, by exhikiting a representa- 
tion of bis own character, and of his subserviency 
to the power of that God whom he had presumed 
to defy. What a sudden and striking change, 
through the permission of Providence, takes place! 
A harmless rod, or shepherd’s crook, the emblem 
of mild, wise, and good government, 1s changed 
into a poisonous snake, the emblem of cruelty and 
oppression, And Jo, at the divine pleasure, the 
poison is again extracted, the deadly tooth is plucked 
out, and the fiery serpent becomes a harmless rod 
again. And thus, in general, afflictive providences 
are cither tle gentle rod of a wise father to admonish, 
to correct, aug to reform, or the keen two-edged 
sword of an adversary, to cleave asunder, to devour, 
anid to destroy. Whether this were intended or 
not, it is evident Pharaoh understood it not, or dis- 
regarded it. And as infidelity is always desirous of 
fortifying itself by something that.has the semblance 
of reason, and, while it pretends tu doubt of every 
thing, is ia truth the most siunple and credulous 
principle in the world, Pharaoh affects to treat the 
miracle which was wrought by Moses and Aaron as 
a mcre trick, a feat of necromancy or magic. He 
calls for such of his own people as professed these 
aris, to confront them with the Israclitish ambas- 
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sadors, in order to oppose skill to skill, and to 
diminish the respect and attention claimed by Moses 
and Aaron, to their mission, and to their God, by 
showing similar or equal signs, performed by Janncs 
and Jambres, the votarics of an Egyptian deity. 
The magicians @onfidently undertake the task, 
and, through the permission of Heaven, they partly 
succeed. Their rods cast wpon the ground likewise 
become serpents. The heart of Pharaoh exults, 
and the magicians of Egypt laugh the Jewish shep- 
herds to scorn. But the triumph of unbelief is only 
for a moment. Aaron’s rod, in its serpent state, 
swallowed up their rods. Reasoning man will ask, 
Why were not impicty and infidelity checked in 
their very first attempt? Why were the demons of 
Egypt left in possession of the slightest vestige of 
power, to oppose or to imitate the mighty power of 
God? Why grant to Pharaoh, and to his inagicians, 
even the momentary triumph of their incantations? 
The reason is obvious. Had the Egyptian enchant- 
ments been attended with nosucecss, and produced 
no effect, infidelity would have had its plea at hand. 
‘¢ Your pretended miracle is mere illusion, it 1s an 
“ attempt to mislead our understanding by imposing 
“ upon our senses. Though we cannot produce this 
particular effect, or perform this particular trick by 
* our art, we can effect wonders equally or much 
“ more astonishing.” But by being permitted to suc- 
ceed in their first effort, and to rival Moses and 
Aaron so far in power and reputation, they are in- 
VOL. I. Q 
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sensibly drawn in to give their sanction to the sign 
performed by the Hebrews, for the sake of their own 
credit ; and no sooner is it stamped for currency, 
with their image and superscription, than they and 
their abettors are confounded, by seeing the wretched 
impression of their art effaced, absorbed, annihilated, 
and no image remains visible but that of the living 
and true God, The Power which swallowed up 
the magicians’ rods could as easily have prevented 
the transmutation; but the confutation is much 
more complete by the one, than it would have been 
by the other. Impiety has shut her own mouth, 
and infidelity stands stripped of her last and only 
plea. 

An opportunity is here presented of instituting an 
inquiry, which has greatly employed and violently 
“divided the learned and ingenious ; namely, Whether 
the supernatural cflects, here, and eclsewhcre in 
Scripture, ascribed to the agency of demons and 
malignant spirits, through the practice of magical 
arts, were real miracles, that is, alterations of the 
known and established laws of nature, by the per- 
mission of. God, or only dexterous impositions, 
practised by subtle artists, on the simple and credu- 
lous, giving the appearance of reality to what had 
no existence? We shall not take upon us to deter- 
mine whether of these two. opinions is most confor- 
mable to reason, and to the analogy of faith. But 
the opportunity having offered, we shall take the 
liberty of suggesting some considerations, tending 
less to settle the question, than to show that perhaps 
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it is not capable of a solution. But our grand aim 
shall be to show, that, whichever side men are pleas- 
ed to take, the miracles wrought in support of truth, 
through the agency of the Author of all good, pre- 
serve all their superiority, and the truth itself shines 
in allitslustre. 

And, first, if we try the cause by the letter of 
the narration of Moses, it will immediately strike 
every reader that these extraordinary feats were 
actually produced by the power of the devil. The 
history relates the change that passed on the magi- 
cians’ rods in the self-same terms which describe 
the transmutation of Aanon’s; and the name given 
to these execrable mcn‘is the same that belongs to 
persons who have devoted themselves to the wicked 
one. On the other hand we know that Scripture, 
in describing natural objects, usually accommodates 
itself to the prevailing notions of the ages and nations 
in which the inspired authors lived and wrote; that 
it condescends even to adopt the language, the ideas, 
and the prejudices of the vulgar ; and that it employs 
not the accurate language and just ideas of phi- 
losophy, but those of common Ife, in treating the 
greatest and most important subjects. We thence 
conclude, that whether the enchantments of the 
magicians produced real miracles, or were deceptions 
merely, the Spirit of God would certainly have 
narrated the fact in the self-same terms. From the 
letter of the Sacred History, therefore, we can draw 
no conclusive argument for either side of the question. 

Qa 2 
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We shall have equal reason to suspend our judg- 
ment, if we try, secondly, to decide it by the rela- 
tions transmitted to us, from various ages.and regions ; 
of the world, concerning real or seeming enchant-_ 
ments. It would, perhaps, be as difficult to persuade 
the men of our own age, that sueh a thing as witch- 
craft ever existed, as it would have been to convince 
our ancestors in some former ages, that most of the 
effects ascribed to Satan and his agents, had no foun- 
dation but in the cunning, dexterity, and knavery of 
one part of mankind practising on the ignorance, 
credulity, and simplicity of another. But, as it 
would betray a silly and ridiculous easiness of belief, 
on the one hand, to admit as érue the ten thousand 
stories which the times of ignorance devised, related, 
and believed ; and with whieh our own childhood 
may lave been scared and alarmed; so, it would 
certainly be an unreasonable and absurd degree of 
seepticisin, on the other, to reject as fabulous every 
relation of this sort, however well authenticated. 
Wise and good men have proved, by arguments 
amounting almost to demonstration, the absurdity of 
admitting the actual interference of a diabolical 
power, in order to deccive mankind. And wise and 
good anen, by evidence apparently as clear and satts- 
factory, have endeavoured to establish the certainty 
of such Interference in particular instances. And 
this seems a good reason agaist pronouncing hastily 
upon the nature of the soreeries practised by the 
magicians of lMgypt. : 

We shall find ourselves equally in the date if we 
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attempt to form our judgment, in the third place; 
on metaphysical notions. Our minds are excecd- 
ingly limited with respect to all objects, and parti- 
cularly with respect to the nature of spirits. We. 
know from experience that the soul, little as 1t com- 

prebends its own nature and essence, has a wonderful - 
influence over every particle of that body to which 

it is united : but we can form no notion of the power 

and influence which spirits, of a different order, may 

possess over larger portions of matter, and even over 

our bodies, and of consequence over our minds. 

Much less are we able to conceive what an extent of 
power the Father of spirits may, for wise purposes, 

have permitted to evil spirits, over the whole world 
of nature, which has fallen into disorder, and 1s 
labouring under the curse of heaven on account of 
man’s apostasy. ‘The limited nature of human un- 

derstanding, therefore, likewise forbids us to decide 

too peremptorily on a subject so obviously involved 

in difficulty. 

Finally, the principles of religion here refuse to 
Jend us their aid. In whatever tends to convey 
saving light to the soul, or peace to the conscience ; 
in all that relates to the government of the heart, or 
the wise conduct of the lite, Religion is ever at band, 
and kindly offers her aid, nay presses it upon. us; 
but in questions of doubtful disputation, in which 
men rather aim at gratifying a restless curiosity, or 
wild imagination, than at improving the understand- 
ing or mending the heart, Revelation rather checks 
and represses inquiry, than promises of lends her 
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assistance. It is sufficient then for our purpose to 
say, that of whatever nature were the incantations 
of the Egyptian magicians, and whatever their 
effects, the God of Truth, by the hand of Moses 
and Aaron, put his infinite superiority beyond a 
possibility of doubt ; and extorted an acknowledg- 
ment of it from the mouths of the magicians them- 
selves. But though they are put to silence, and 
Pharaoh is confounded by the miracle of Aaron’s 
rod swallowing up their rods, yet they are not 
brought to see the insufficiency of their art, neither 
is he yet reduced to yield obedience to an authority 
asserted by so high a hand. A miracle, therefore, 
which only threatened, but continued harmless ; a 
miracle which proved fatal only to the struments 
of sorcery and enchantment, failing to produce 
compliance, it becomes at length necessary to follow 
up the remonstrances of reason and humanity, and 
the evidence of signs, powerful indeed, yet innocent,. 
by the operation of signs that shall be felt; signs 
which shall address themselves to the understanding 
and to the senses at once, and shall force conviction 
upon the most careless and incredulous. ~ = 

Their river, the Nile, was the chief ground of 
gloritying to the Egyptians. It was the ornament 
of their country, and the source of its fertility. De- 
riving the moisture necessary to fructification from 
thence, they vainly boasted that they were indepen- 
dent of the heavens; standing in no need, like the 
rest of the world, of the refreshing drops which fall 
from thence. Egypt therefore is first smitter in the 
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darling source of its pride; and that which pre- 
sumptuously put itself in the place of God, first feels 
the power of God; and becomes, not a cause of vain- 
glorious boasting, but a loathing and an abomination 
to its worshippers. Smitten with the awful rod, its 
waters are instantly, and universally, turned into 
blood. Horrid change! An inundation of the river 
too scanty threatened a famine: an inundation too 
copious threatened a deluge. But, O dreadful re- 
flection ! the river no longer flows with that precious 
refreshing fluid which gives drink and renewed 
vigour to thirsty man, to thirsty cattle, to the parched 
ground, but a fluid which taints the air; which ex- 
cites abhorrence instead of satisfying the appetite ; 
and which kills what it contains, instead of commu- 
nicating life and fruitfulness wherever it is diffused. 
And should it rise and swell, what is it? An abo- 
minable deluge of blood. Its streams had been often 
stained with the blood of Hebrew innocents ; and its 
savage master is now punished with seeing its vast 
channel filled, from shore to shore, with one crimson 
tide. In this awful glass we are made to see, that 
whatsoever men exalt in the room of God, and wor- 
ship as God, will sooner or later become a loathing 
or a curse to them; and that the instrument of their 
sin assuredly will be converted, at length, into the 
instrument of their punishment. 

“ And the magicians of Egypt did so with their 
“ enchantments.” Foolish, unhappy men; to try 
to increase an evil which was already intolerable! If 
their art could have done any thing, it had been 
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more wisely employed in endeavouring to purify and 
sweeten those po!luted streams. To succecd in mul- 
tiplying biood was rmnons. ‘The greater the power 
of their art the more pernicious it was to themselves 
and to their country. And this is the whole extent 
of the boasted power of Satan: it is a power to do 
evil, a power to destroy: but a power destitute both 
of capacity and of inclination to do good. Whereas 
that of heaven, though it be an ability to do evil, is 
an ability to this effect, which it exercises rarely and 
with reluctance; whereas the doing of good and the 
diffusing of Happiness are its habitual object, and its 
constant employment. Vain man would be indepen- 
dent, and somctimes boasts that he is so; and yet, 
what is he? A creature sustained by bread, and 
refreshed by water; he lives by respiring the air 
which he sucks in; he depends, every instant of his 
existence, on the aid of every element. Let the 
quantity or the qualities of any one of them be ever 
so little changed, and that moment he becomes mt 
serable.. One rainy or droughty season makes whole 
nations to languish; the frost of a night destroys the 
hope of a year; and a single blast of wind sends 
mighty navies to the bottom. There is no need of 
a miracle to plague these whom God mcans to 
punish. All nature is at war with his adversaries ; 
the stars, in their courses, fight against those who 
fight with God. O may we never be so mad as to 
provoke that power by which we are continually 
supported, and from which we cannot flee! 

Aftcr a chastisement so awful, who could have 
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imagined that Pharaoh was able still to stand out? 
But the human heart exhibits a mystery of imquity- 
which nothing but multipled experience could 
render credible. The next summons has a threaten- 
ing annexed to it; and the moment of refusal is to 
be the moment of exccution. The plague threat- 
ened, being particularly specified beforehand, was 
likely to excite the greater alarm, and thereby to 
drive the offender to the means of prevention: but 
it would appear Pharaoh despised it. What, terrified 
at a swarm of frogs! vermin loathsome indecd, but 
despicably harmless. How ignorantly do men esti- 
mate the judgments of God, when tlicy consider 
only the instrument which he employs? Men effect 
little with large and abundant means ; God performs 
wonders with things mean and contemptible. Is a 
haughty tyrant to be subdued? There is no need of 
more than twelve legions of angels; an army of 
froys in the hand of God is sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Again the magicians are weak enough to assist 
the plague; at least they affect to lend their aid; and - 
rather than not be thought mighty, will seck them- 
selves a name by doing mischief. Again the river, 
which mimistered so much to their pride, is made 
the minister of avenging heaven to punish them. As 
its waters were lately all blood, to poison the fishes 
which it contained, and to taint the air, so now they 
are all putrefaction, to give dreadful life to an innu- 
merable race of odious vermin, for humbling the 
proud. Every creature is and does just that which 
4iod would have it to be and to do—it becomes 
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either a blessing or a curse at his command! And 
were we wise enough to assist our weak, or to cor- 
rect our erroneous vision by the optics of the sanc- 
tuary, we should behold, under many a fair and flat- 
tering form, much loathsomeness and deformity. 

Pharaoh despised this plague while it was only 
threatened, but feels it to be no slight one, when it 
falls upon him ; and he js, in this respect, the image 
of many a thoughtless sinner, who trifle with the 
judgments denounced in the word of God, till bitter 
experience teaches them, that every arrow, from thie 
quiver of the Almighty, is both penetrating and 
poisonous. The proud heart which refused to bend, 
at length begins to break; and a slow, lingering, 
partial, reluctant consent is given to the demand of 
Heaven ; and permission is granted to the people to 
go, “* that they may do sacrifice unto the Lord.” 
The concession, sliglit as it is, procures a respite. 
Mercy, ever on the wing, flies to succour the mi- 
serable. 

We have secn Moses and Aaron executing the 
Judgments of avenging heaven, by. the agency of a 
rod. Christ himself is the powerful Word, by which 
God made and sustains worlds ; the all-potent in- 
strument to save and to destroy. ‘ With rightcous- 
“ness shall he judge the poor, and reprove with 
“ equity, for the meek of the earth: and he shall 
“ smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and 
“‘ with the breath of his lips shall he slay the 
“wicked.” Moses acted by a delegated power: 
Jesus has all power in Himself. ‘“ Moses verily was 
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‘¢ faithful in all his house, as a servant: but Christ 
‘as a Son, over his own house.” The same Moses 
was the deliverer of Israel, and the s¢ourge of 
Egypt: The same Jesus, who is the Author of 
eternal Salvation to them that believe, “ shall be 
‘“‘ revealed from heaven, with his mighty angels, in 
‘“ flaming fire: taking vengeance on them that know 
‘* not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
« Jesus Christ.” ‘* All judgment is committed to 
“the Son.” ‘* He shall reign, till he hath put all 
‘< his enemies under his feet.” “ The last enemy that 
‘“‘ shall be destroyed is death.” 

‘“ O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory? Thanks be to God who giveth us 
“the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Amen. 
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' LECTURE XV. 


EXODUS X. 7. 


And Pharaoh’s servants said unto him, How long shall this man 
be a snare unto us? Let the men go, that they may serve 
the Lord their God: knowest thou not yet, that Egypt is 
destroyed ? 


How very different an appearance do objects 
wear, aceording as they are beautiful and exalted by 
the favour of Heaven, or as they arc blasted and dis- 
figured by the curse of an offended God! Eden, 
before man’s apostasy, Eden, fresh planted by the 
sovercign hand of the Creator, contained every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for food, and 
in the midst of it was the tree of life; but, O sad 
reverse, the fatal effect of transgression! ‘* Cursed 
“is the g ound for thy sake; thorns and thistles 
“ shall it bring forth to thec;” and the tree of life 
is removed to happier regions, or guarded from 
guilty man’s approach by the flaming swords of the 
Cherubim. The plain of Jordan, well-watered every 
where, and beautiful as the garden of the Lord, 
delighted the eyes and allured the heart of Lot, 
when he separated himself from his uncle Abraham. 
But O bow awfully changed that once delicious 
spot! The day when Lot went out of it, “ Abra- 
‘ ham looked towards Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
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‘‘ towards all the land of the plain, and beheld, and 
“lo, the smoke of the country went up, as the 
« smoke of a furnace.” What a charming prospect 
did Egypt present'in the days of her glory? Her 
fertile surface, covered with the silver flux of her 
stately, overflowing river, execpt where thousands of 
populous cities lifted up their proud heads to the 
skics; or, when the river retreated, her golden, 
luxuriant harvests waving with the fragrant wind. 
How changed the scene, when the Nile ran, not 
water, but blood; after the murrain had destroyed 
all their cattle; after the hghtning aud the hail had 
blasted every tree, had devoured every herb, and the 
‘< locusts had consumed what the hail had left!” 
What makes earth resemble heaven, and men like 
angels? ‘The presence, the blessing, and the image 
of God! What once covered the earth with water, 
and what shall at length destroy it by fires What 
sinks men to the level of diabolical, damned spirits, 
and adds tenfold horror to gloomy hell: The wrath 
of the Almighty, and the deprivation of his glorious 
similitude. Nature sinks under the description and 
the denunciation of the divine displeasure. What 
must it be to endure its dreadful cHects, without in- 
termission, and without end! 

Instead of going into a particular detail of the 
subsequent plagues wherewith God afllicted Egypt, 
we shall suggest a few historical and practical re- 
marks upon the subject in general; serving to unfold 
the windings and the workings of the human heart, 
to illustrate and vindicate the ways of Providence, 
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to expose the madness of striving against God, and 
to display the wisdom, the safety, and the happiness, 
of submitting readily, cheerfully, and universally to 
the divine authority. 

And first, We observe, that as God has many in- 
conceivable methods of doing good to men, so his 
power of punishing is unlimited, and the treasures 
of his wrath are far beyond what fear itself, which 
magnifies every object, can fancy. Of his glorious 
capacity and disposition to bless mankind, who has 
not enjoyed the sweetest and frequently repeated 
experience? Whose life is so short as not to contain 
a history of benefits, a display of mercy, a profusion 
of loving-kindness, which astonish while they de- 
light? Whose portion of felicity is so scanty as not 
to exhibit wonders of goodness infinitely above the 
desert of angels ? What understanding is so brutish, 
what heart so ungrateful, as not to recur, at the first 
call, to a multitude of special blessings, pressing 
upon the memory, urging prior or superior claims of 
acknowledgment and praise? Need you to be told, 
ungrateful, forgetful children of men! Need you to 
be told the value of an uninterrupted and steady 
course of good health; or of the more sensible be- 
netit of recovery from sickness and pain? Shall I 
send you back to years that are long past, or recall 
yesterday to your recollection? Shall I remind you 
of that common bounty which gives you day by day 
your daily bread; or of that singular, shall we say 
miraculous, interposition, which seemed to drop 
down manna. around your tabernacle? Must all 
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ages, and nations, and regions of the world, be made 
to pass in review before your eyes; or will you con- 
fine your observation to your own moment of exist- 
ence, your own hand-breadth of space, your own 
two or three acquaintances and contemporaries, your 
own pittance of knowledge? Shall the glories of 
nature or the wonders of Providence be unfolded to 
your view? Will you contemplate the fatness and 
fragrancy of the fertile earth, or the vastness and 
brilliancy of the azure vault of heaven? Will you 
confine yourselves to things seen and temporal ; or, 
borne as on the eagle’s wing, contemplate things 
which are unseen and eternal? Will you converse 
with your fellow-mortals on the surface of this mole- 
hill, or join in the songs and raptures of angels who 
surround the throne, and of the spirits of the just 
men made perfect, immortal intelligences, perfectly 
awake to the full perception of their blessedness ? 
Choose you to dwell on the transitory comforts of 
the life that now is, or to anticipate the joys sub- 
stantial, sincere, and lasting, of that which is to 
come? Creation spreads her fair, her ample, her 
splendid page to the delighted eye. The mysterious 
Volume sealed, to the careless reader, as with seven 
seals, to the serious and attentive soul unveils the 
hidden wisdom of God, and, written with a sun- 
beam, there stands recorded the gracious purpose of 
Him who “ worketh all things after the counsel of 
‘‘ his own will.” -3 

Wouldst thou be satisfied, O man, that the great 
God has means innumerable, unutterable, -incom- 
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prehensible, of conferring happiness on mankind? 
Think, O think, how he has loved the world, in the 
redemption of it by Cuatt Jesus! Think how 
many demonstrations of grace meet tn that one, 
God spared not his own Son, but gave him up for 
“ys all!” And when you have numinated, and 
ruminated on the history of Redeeming Love ; when 
you have recovered from the astonishinent and joy of 
contemplating what God has done for you, lose your- 
sclf afresh, in the prospect of what the Lord bath 
laid up for the heirs of salvation—in the prospect of 
that great, exceeding, and “ eternal weight of glory,” 
“ which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and of 
“ which it hath not entered into the heart of man” 
to form any adequate conception or idea! Fly, O 
my soul, whithersoever thou wilt; settle wherever 
thou wilt, infinrte goodness still supports thy flight, 
and settle thou must on the Rock of ages at last. 
But ah! my friends this God, almighty to save, 
is also mighty to destroy. As his bounty is an inex- 
hausted source of plenty, to bless his friends, so his 
justice is a capacious quiver, stored with innumer- 
able poisoned arrows to shed the blood, to drink up 
the spirits of his adversaries. Think in how many 
parts art thou vulnerable? Jn every particle of thy 
frame, in every faculty of thy soul. Every sense 
opens a passage for the entrance of an avenging God. 
The understanding, at his command, expands to the 
dreadful perception of justice that will not bend, of 
severity that knows not to relax, of vengeance that 
admits not of pity. Memory, roused by that trum- 
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pet which awakes the dead, giv new form and sub- 
stance to the hideous spectres of transgressions long 
since departed, and which were vainly imagined to 
be laid in the grave for ever; and the guilty wretch 
is dragged to the bitter recollection of what he once 
dwelt on with unhallowed delight, and now would 
fain bury in eternal oblivion ; or which he gladly 
would, at the price of worlds, redeem from the his- 
tory of his wretched life. As memory, in order to 
fulfil the righteous judgment of God, can readily 
summon up all that is past, in order to awaken re- 
morse and inspiré terror; so fear launches forth into 
the: boundless, endless regions of futurity, and rouses 
despair; and in the very abysses of burning hell, 
shudders at the thought of a deeper gulf and of a 
hotter flame. Read, O sinner, the history of the 
plagues of Egypt, and tremble! Suppose, for a 
moment, the cup wherewith thou art ready to 
quench thy burning. thirst, instantly turned into 
blood, to the loathing of thy soul and thy flesh. 
Suppose thy body struck with an universal leprosy, 
or the dust under thy feet quickened into abomin- 
able vermin; the air around thy head impregnated 
with swarms of noisome insects; thy sun extin- 
guished for three tedious lingering days, and the 
thunder of an angry God rolling over thy guilty 
devoted habitation ; and suppose all this to be. but 
the beginning of sorrow, the mere threatening-‘of 
wrath to come ; woe that may be endured, torment 
that may expire: For ah! from yonder fearful pit 
VOL, Ile | 
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arises the smoke.of a fire that shall not be quenched, 
smoke that shall ascend for ever and ever. I hear 
groans bursting from the bosom of despair; and the 
rattling of everlasting, adamagatine chains. Behold 
the wild looks, the agonizing pangs of that poor rich 
man, when, from the flames of his torment, he be- 
holds Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom: when he be- 
holds heaven removed to an inaccessible distance, 
heaven disjoined by an unpassable gulf. Heaven, 
the rest of the weary and the reward of the faithful, 
affords to him a momentary ghmpse of its joys, only 
to embitter remorse, only to pierce the soul with 
keener pangs, and to heat the furnace seven times 
hotter than it was before. “‘ It is a fearful thing to . 
“¢ fall into the hands of the living God.” 

After sertous reflection upon these things, our 
second observation would seem ill-founded, and des- 
titute of all probability and truth, did not all history, 
and daily experience, confirm the woeful certainty 
of it. It is this:—That. by frequent indulgence, 
and inveterate habits of sin, the heart may at length 
become quite callous; may be rendered equally in- 
sensible to the calls of mercy and the alarms of jus- 
tice. We are struck with astonishment at the sight 
of a poor, infatuated wretch, like Pharaoh, repeat- 
edly braving that power which returned to crush 
and humble him, and slighting that grace which as 
often relented, and afforded space and means for re- 
-pentance. Would to God there were room to think 
the representation more uanutural than it is, and 
that the character of Pharaoh were a rarity in the 
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world. But alas! what is the life'of most men 
but an habitual fighting against God? Upon whom 
falls the weight of our remark ? Upon a few thought- 
less, hardened wretches only, who have found out 
the secret of lulling conscience to rest; who, having 
conquered the sense of fear and of shame, commit 
iniquity with greediness; who “ hide not their sin, 
“like Sodom, but publish it like Gomorrah?” Let 
us not deceive ourselves, but watch over our own 
hearts, and ‘‘ exhort one another daily, lest any 
‘‘ be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin.” 
There stands Pharaoh, the daring, the presumptu- 
ous sinner, whom goodness could not mollify, nor 
judgments subdue: And let him who is without sin 
cast the first stone at him. Whocan flatter himself 
with the thought, that the errors of his life were the 
mere inadvertencies of haste and inattention? Who 
can say of himself, “ This fault I corrected as soon 
‘as I discovered it? Having been once made sensi- 
‘ble of the danger and wickedness of that sinful 
“course, I instantly forsook it, and have returned 
‘‘toit no more. Smarting from the effects of my 

‘‘ folly, I have never again dared to provoke the lash | 
‘‘ of my Father's chastening rod. The resolutions 
‘“‘ which I formed in the day of sickness, and sorrow, 
‘‘and calamity, I have faithfully remembered and 
“ diligently kept. Vows made at the Lord’s table I 
‘‘ have made conscience to perform. The threaten- 
‘‘ings of God’s word I have not disregarded; the 
‘‘ long-suffering of my God I have not abused.” 
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eendemns every one. Not a single, but repeated 
acts of intemperance, injustice, impurity, impiety ; 
not casual and undesignediexpressions, but delibe- 
rate and indulged habits of: falsehood, malevolence, 
selfishness, and uncharitableness, place us as crimi- 
nals at the bar, by the side of Pharaoh, and forbid 
us to condemn him, because we also have sinned. 
What avails it me to say that my offence is not the 
same with his? Perhaps I had neither power, nor 
inclination, nor opportunity for committing that 
man’s transgression. FHlave I therefore washed my 
hands in innocence? Can I therefore plead “ not 
“ oulty:” The great question is, Have I kept my- 
self free from mine own transgression? And, spared 
of God to make the inquiry—let Pharaoh’s impeni- 
tence, and Pharaoh’s doom, awaken us to a sense 
of our danger, and urge a speedy — from the 
wrath that is to come. 

Thirdly, ‘This history leads us to remark ie oreat 
difference between the slow, reluctant, partial sub- 
mission of fear, and the prompt, cheerful, and un- 
reserved compliance of a grateful and affectionate 
heart. Pharaoh, like a sullen, sturdy slave, will 
not move astep till stimulated by a fresh application 

of the whip; the moment that the pain of the stripe 
ceases, he stands still or turns back. The first sum- 
amons is treated by him with insolence and scorn; 
and he resolves thgt:%srael shall not have a single 
moment's relaxatié from their burthens. Brought 
to himself by a few strokes of the rod of God’s 
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anger, he yields a tardy consent to the intermission: 
of their labour§, for a little while,“and to their | 
doing sacrifice to their God: but it must be'* fii 
“ the land where they dwelt, even in Egypt.” That 
alternative being rejected, and a new demand made, 
enforced witha new threatening, and followed by a 
new plague, he agrees to permit the male part of Israel, 
who were arrived at ‘man’s estate, to resort to the 
place appointed; but he is determined to detain 
their wives, children, and cattle as hostages for their 
return, Constrained at length, by dint of judg- 
ments, to let the whole congregation depart, he en- 
deavours to stipulate that they should not go very 
far off ; and not, till broken by the last dreadful 
plague, can he be brought to resign his usurped au- 
thority over the free-born sons of God. 

We often find men pretending to make a ‘merit of 
giving up what it is no longer in their power to re- 
tain. After a man, has squandered away his means 
in riot and extravagance, deserves he praise for liv- 
ing sparingly? Another has ruined his constitution 
by intemperance ; 1s his forced continence an object 
of admiration ? By no means. He has discontinued 
his debaucheries, through disability, not from in- 
clination and conviction of his error. Old age has 
debilitated a third; is he therefore virtuous? No, 
no: his vices have forsaken him, not he his vices. 
When a man serves through fear, he does no more 
than he needs must; but love is liberal and, gene- 
rous, and stands not questionigg, ‘“‘ Yea, hath God 
“said” but, ever on the watth, ever on the wing, 
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the moment that the voice of God is heard, it is 
teady to reply, “ Here am I, Lord, send me.” 
This leads me to remark, 

Fourthly, The wisdom of giving up, at the com-— 
mand of God, with alacrity, what we must give up 
at last, whether we will or not. What a pitiful 
figure does Pharaoh make in the end! baffled in 
every attempt, driven out of every fortress, disho- 
noured in the eyes of his own servants, transmitted 
to latest posterity a monument of pride and impo- 
tence. Were not the proud man blind and infatuated, 
he would yield through self-love; he would submit 
in order to preserve his own consequence, at least 
the appearance of it. Unhappily for us, our will 
stands but too often in opposition to the will of 
God. When they come to clash, who ought in 
reason to give way? Who must of necessity sub- 
mit? Knowest thou not, O man, that in order to 
destroy thyself, thou needest but to follow thy own 
headstrong inclinations : knowest thou not, that the 
gratification, not the disappointment, of illicit de- 
sire 18 ruinous? But whoever made a sacrifice of in- 
clination to duty, and had reason to repent of it? 
Who knows not that to yield submission is to obtain 
a trumph? In a‘eontention where there is a proba- 
bility, or ‘even a possibility, of our prevailmg, it 
may be worth while to risk ‘a combat ; ‘but who, ex- 
cept a madman, will ‘seek to ‘encounter a foe by 
whom he is sure to be defeated? And yet in that 
mad, that ruinotis st#ife, see how many are engaged ! 
Behold the sters ia their ceurses rariged on the part 
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of their Creator; behold all nature standing in arms 
to espouse his cause; and who must be overcome? 
Against whom is this formidable preparation made ? 
There stands the enemy in all his weakness and 
folly; a crawling worm on a dunghill, provoking 
his fate, tampering with eternal ruin, hardening 
himself against God, and yet thinking to prosper. 
The influence of no malignant star is necessary to 
blast him: there is no necessity for an earthquake 
to swallow him up: no archangel armed with a 
sword of fire need descend to cut him asunder; his 
breath is in his own nostrils; he is sinking into his 
dust; his own ridiculous efforts are wasting and con- 
suming him. Foolish creature and unwise! why 
wilt thou contend longer? “ wherefore shouldest 
“ thou be stricken any more?” Constrain not HIM 
to be thy foe, who has towards thee the disposition 
of the best of friends, and who is mighty to save, 
even “ to the utmost, them that come unto him.” © 

Fifthly, In the course of these dreadful plagues, 
we observe, not only the pride of man effectually 
humbled, but the power of Satan trampled in the 
dust, under the feet of the Most High. It is highly 
interesting to observe, by what gradual steps the 
enemy and the avenger 1s laid low, till he is at 
length destroyed. Presumption, at first, induces 
him, in confidence ofa permitted power, to enter 
the lists and to try his strength with God. Aaron's 
rod is turned into a serpent. The magicians at- 
tempt the same, and succeed. Their rods also be- 
come serpents. But ‘Aaron's rod swallowed up their 
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rods. By and by, the water of the river is turned 
into blood, and the fishes die. The magicians, by 
their enchantments, madly assist the plague, and 
acquire a little transitory reputation by doing mis- 
chief. ; Flushed with this farther success, they go 
on to.imitate the miracles of Moses and Aaron ; 
but, to their confusion, they fail there where it 
seemed most probable that they should with the 
greatest ease support their fame. That loathsome 
vermin, lice, is to be produced miraculously, which — 
slovenliness and filth naturally produce without any 
effort. At the word of Moses, the dust of the land 
is transformed into this noisome, nauseous insect. 
But the whole power of hell cannot effect, at the 
time, and in the manner, which it would, what 
time and carelessness alone, in the usual course of 
things, would certainly have produced; and they 
feel themselves attacked with a plague which their 
art could not brix-; upon others. Finally, after 
having become the subjects of a miraculous cala- 
mity, which might be borne, they are at length at- 
tacked with one absolutely intolerable, which drives 
them from the competition; they give up their silly 
arts of sorcery, and attempt to rival the true God 
no more. And thus, when the mystery of godli- 
ness shall be finished, an astonished world. shall be- 
hold the sleight and devices of Satan falling upon 
his own head, his momentary triumph covering him 
with more accumulated: disgrace, and his infernal 
malice and diabolical. craft made ministering ser- 


vants to the wisdom and goodness of God. A geod 
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reason, among many others, why we should judge 
nothing rashly, before the time, till the Lord 
cometh, who shall bring light out of nae 
and fully vindicate his ways to men. : 

Sixthly, We observe, how unlike the latter ends 
of things are to their beginnings. The world laughs 
at the idea of two feeble old men, issuing forth 
from «a desert, the patrons of liberty; to force a 
mighty prince, and a powerful nation, to listen to 
the dictates of justice and humanity, and to liberate 
a million of wretched creatures, whose spirits were 
totally broken by their miseries, and who seemed to 
have lost even the inclination of vindicating their 
own rights. Pharaoh despised them; the magi- 
cians defied them; Israel distrusted them; they 
-themselves are ready to sink under the difficulty 
and danger of the enterprise. But conducted of 
heaven, they attempt, they proceed, they prosper, 
they overcome. They invade Egypt, two solitary, 
unsupported individuals! They leave it at the head 
of six hundred thousand men, fit to bear arms, 
with a corresponding number of females, besides 
old men and children, and a mixed multitude of 
non-descript persons; bidding defiance to the whole 
force of a wise, and populous, and warlike country. 
And we see them, in the course of a few years, 
taking forcible possession of one of the strongest, 
most impracticable, and best defended countries in 
the world. 

I need but hint to you the counter-part of this. 
Behold the unconnected son of a carpenter, at the 
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head of twelve simple illiterate fishermen, attacking 
the religious establishments of the whole globe, and 
prevailing.» Behold him, armed with a few plain 
facts, and a few doctrines as plain, overturning the 
whole fabric of heathen mythology and worship ; 
ingrafting on the stock of Moses, and of the legal 
dispensation, a scion from a nobler root, which has 
swallowed up the parent tree, has filled the earth 
with its branches, is feeding the nations to this day 
‘with its fruit, and is hkely to maintain its place, till 
all the gracious purposesof Heaven are accomplished. 
“* It is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
“eyes.” ‘ When the world by wisdom knew not 
‘“* God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preach- 
‘‘ ing, tosave them that believe.” The next Lecture 
will, if God permit, exhibit the institution and cele- 
bration of the passover, with the event which gave 
occasion to it. May God bless what has been 
spoken. To Him be iti and honour, for ever 
and ever. 
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LECTURE XVI. ° 


EXODUS Xl. 1—3. 


' And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron in the land of Egypt, 
saying, This month shall be unto you the beginning of 
months: it shall be the first month of the year to you. 
Speak untoall the congregation of Israel, saying, In the tenth 
day of this month, they shall take to them every man a lamb, 
according to the house of their fathers: a lamb for an house. 


IN the history of all nations there are eras and 
events of peculiar importance, which extend their 
influence to future ages and generations, and are 
fondly commemorated by latest posterity. Hence, 
every day of the revolving year becomes, in its 
course, to one people or another, the anniversary 
of something memorable which befell their fore- 
fathers, and is remembered by their sons with 
triumph or with sorrow. Most of the religious 
observances which obtained in the world, when 
traced up to their source, are found to originate in 
providential dispensations; and history thereby 
becomes the best interpreter of customs and manners. 
It is a most amusing employment to observe the ope- 
ration and progress of the human mind in this respect; 
and to consider how variously different men, and at 
different periods, have contrived to transmit to their 
chridren the memory of similar achievements, success- 
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es, or disasters. A great stone set up on end, a heap 
of stones, a mound of earth, and the like, were in the 
earlier, ruder, simpler state of the world, the monu- 
ments of victory; and to dance around them with 
songs, on an appointed day, was the rustic comme- 
moration of their rude and simple posterity. The 
triumphs and the death of heroes came, in process 
of time, to be remembered with conviviality and 
mirth; or with plaintive strains and solemn dirges. 
The hoary bard varied and enlivened the feast, by 
adapting to his rough voice, or rougher harp, the 
uncouth rhymes which he himself had composed, 
in praise of departed gallantry and virtue. As arts 
were invented and improved, the wise, the brave, 
and the good were preserved from oblivion, by mo- 
numents more elegant, more intelligible, and more 
lasting. A more correct style of poetry, anda 
sweeter melody, were cultivated. Sculpture and 
painting conveyed to children’s children an exact re- 
presentation of the limbs and lineaments of the vene- 
rable men who adorned, who instructed, who saved 
their country. And thus, though dead, they con- 
tinued to live and act in the animated canvas, in the 
breathing brass, or in the speaking marble. At 
length, the pen of the historian took up the cause of 
merit, and diffused over the whole globe, and handed 
down to the very end of time, the knowledge of the 
persons and of the actions which should never die. 
We are this evening to bestow our attention upon 
an institution altogether of divine appointment, in- 
tended to record an event of singular importance to 
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the nation immediately affected by it, and which, 
according to its intention and in its consequences, 
has involved a great part of mankind. | 

Moses and Aaron having, as the instruments in the 
hand of Providence, chastised Egypt with nine suc- 
cessive and severe plagues, inflicted in the view of 
procuring Israel’s relcase, are at length dismissed by 
the unrelenting tyrant, with a threatening of certain 
death, should they ever again presume to come into 
his presence. Moses takes him at his word, and 
bids him a solemn, a long, and everlasting farewell. 
When men have finally banished from them their 
advisers and monitors, and when God has ceased to 
be a reprover to them, their destruction cannot be 
very distant. Better it is to have the law to alarm, 
to threaten, and to chastise us, than to have it in 
anger altogether withdrawn. Better is a conscience 
that disturbs and vexes, than a conscience laid fast 
asleep, than a conscience “ seared as with a hot 
jron.” ° 

What a solemn preparation is made for the tenth 
and last awful plague of Egypt! God 1s about to 
reckon with Pharaoh and his subjects for the blood of 
the Israelitish male children, doomed from the womb 
to death by his cruel edict. His eye pitied not, nor 
spared the anguish of thousands of wretched mo- 
thers bereaved of their children, the instant they 
were born; and a righteous God pities, spares him 
not, in the day of visitation. | 

The circumstances attending this tremendous ca- 
lamity are strikingly calculated to excite horror. 
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First, God himself is the immediate author of it. 
Hitherto he had plagued Egypt by means and in- 
struments; ‘‘ Stretch out thy hand:” “ Say unto 
“ Aaron, Stretch forth thy hand with thy rod.” 
But now it is, “ I will go out into the midst of 
“ Egypt.” And it came to pass that at midnight 
“the Lord smote all the first born in the land of | 
‘“‘ Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on 
‘¢his throne, unto the first-born of the captive that 
“was in the dungeon, and all the first-born of cat- 
“tle.” As mercies coming immediately from the 
hand of our heavenly Father are sweeter and better 
than those which are communicated through the 
channel of the creature? so judgments issuing di- 
rectly from the stores of divine wrath are more ter- 
rible and overwhelming. The sword of an invading 
foe is a dreadful thing, but infinitely more dreadful 
is the sword of a destroying angel, or the uplifted 
hand of God himself. 

Secondly, the nature and quality of the calamity 
greatly increase the weight of it. Itisa wound 
there where the heart is most susceptible of pain ; an 
evil which undermines hope; hope, our refuge and 
our remedy under other evils. The return of ano- 
ther favourable season may repair the wastes, and 
compensate the scarcity of that which preceded it. 
A body emaciated or ulcerated all over may recover 
strength, and be restored to soundness; and there is 
hope that the light of the sun may return even after 
a thick darkness of three days. But what kindness 
of nature, what happy concurrence of circumstances, 
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can re-animate the breathless clay, can restore an 
only son, a firet-born, stricken with death ? 

. The universality of this destruction is a third horrid 
aggravation of its woe. It fell with equal severity 
on all ranks and conditions; on the prince and 
the peasant, on the master and the slave. From 
every house the voice of misery bursts forth. No 
one is so much at leisure from his own distress as to 
pity, soothe, or relieve that of his wretched neigh- 


bour. 
Fourthly, the blow was struck at the awful mid- 


night hour, when every object assumes a more sable 
hue; when fear, aided by darkness, magnifies to 
a gigantic size, and clothes in a more hideous shape, 
the real and fantastical, the seen and the unseen dis- 
turbers of silence and repose. To be prematurely 
awakened out of sleep by the dying groans ofa friend 
suddenly smitten, to be presented with the ghastly 

image of death in a darling object, lately seen and — 
enjoyed in perfect health, to be forced to the ac- 
knowledgment of the great and holy Lord God by 
such an awful demonstration of his presence and 
power! What terror and astonishment could equal 
this? | | 

The keen reflection that all this accumulated dis- 

tress might have been prevented was another crucl 
ingredient in the embittered cup. How would they 
now accuse their desperate madness, in provoking a 
power which had so often and so forcibly warned 
them of their danger? If Pharaoh were not past 
feeling, how dreadful must have been the pangs 
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which he felt, while he reflected that, after at- 
tempting to destroy a hapless, helpless race of stran- 
gers who lay at his mercy, by the most unheard-of 
cruelty and oppression, he had now ruined his own 
country, by an obstinate perseverance in folly and 
impiety; that he had become the curse and_ the 
punishment of a nation of which he was bound by 
his office to be the father and protector; and that 
his own hopes were now blasted in their fairest, most 
flattering object, the heir of his throne and empire, 
because he regarded not the rights of humanity and 
mercy, in the treatment of his vassals. 

Finally, if their anguish admitted of a still higher 
aggravation, the distinction, from first to last, 
made between them and Israel, the blessed ex- 
emption which the oppressed Hebrews had enjoyed 
‘from all these calamities, especially from this last 
death, must have been peculiarly mortifying and af- 
flictive. ‘* But against any of the children of Israel, 
“ shall not a dog move his tongue, against man or 
“beast; that ye may know how thatthe Lord doth 
“ put a difference between the Egyptians and Israel.” 
This partakes of the nature of that misery which the 
damned endure; who are represented as having oc- 
casional, distant, and transitory glimpses of the bless- 
edness of heaven, only for their punishment, only 
to heighten the pangs of their own torments. Of 
the approach of their other woes these unhappy per- 
sons had been repeatedly warned. But this, it 
wquid appear, came upon them suddenly, and in a 
moment. They had gone to rest in security. Tlie 
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short respite which they enjoyed from: snffering, had 
. tilled their. apprehension ;: “ surely,” said they, 
' “the bitterness of death is past.” But ah! ‘it is only 
the deceitful calm which precedes the hurricane or 
earthquake: . Let men never dream of repose from 
the righteous judgment of God, whatever they may 
have already endured, till they have forsaken their 
_ sins, and fled for-refuge in the divine mercy. 

It is now worth while to consider the notice given 
to God’s own people of this approaching evil, and 
the means which. were appointed and employed to 
secure them from being involved in the gencral ruin. 
The event, so destructive to Egypt, was intended to 
be the era of their liberty and the means of their de- 
liverance. They had hitherto reckoned the begin- 
ing of their year from the month of Tisri, which an- 
swers to our September; which, as they supposed, 
was the time when the creation was begun and com- 
pleted; but they are now positively enjoined to be- 
gin to reckon from the month Abib or Nisan, that 
1s March, in memory of a new creation, whereby. 
their condition was totally changed from servitude 
of the most abject. kind, into freedom the most ex- 
alted and. perfect, even the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. They are distinctly formed of the 

stroke which. Providence was meditating* against 
“Egypt, and of the precise time when the blow was 
to be struck. They are accordingly directed to two 
sthings:. First, to provide for their own safety; and, 
» Secondly; ‘to hold themselves in perfect readiness to 
SU AVOLSIBR 0 Ss se cs 
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take advantage, of the permission to depart which the 
panic, occasioned by the death of the first-born, 
should extort from Pharaoh. For the former of these 
purposes, every particular family, or the two adjoin- 
ing, in proportion to their number, the lowest ac- 
cording to the Jewish writers, being not under ten, 
nor the highest above twenty, were commanded to 
choose out, and to set apart, every heusehold, a male 
Jamb or kid, of a particular description, on the tenth 
day of the month, and to kill it on the evening of the 
fourteenth. ‘The flesh of the victim was commanded. 
to be eaten by every several household apart, roasted 
with fire. They were all enjoined carefully to keep 
within their houses. And the blood of the sacrifice 
was to be taken and sprinkled on the two side posts, 
and the upper door-post of every house where it was 
eaten. This sprinkling of the blood was to be the 
token of God’s covenant, and a protection, to. the 
families thus distinguished, from the sword of the 
avenging augel. 

But a positive institution so immediately from Hea- 
ven, an institution se full of meaning and instruction, 
of such celebrity in the history of the world, and ¢on- 
nected so closely with an ordinance of still greater 
notoriety, and of much more extensive influence, an 
ordinance of much longer duration, and which com- 
memorates aa event of infinitely greater importance, 
surely demands the most minute attention, and the | 
most serious inquiry. We pretend not to compre- 
hend, and therefore undertake not to explain, every 
particular ciréumstance of this solemn, divine insti- 
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tution; but the moral and religious design is, in ge- 
neral, so obvious, that a reader of ordinary capacity 
has but to ran over it with a common degree of se- 
riousness and attention, in order t» inenane what 
the spirit of God is saying in it for the edification of 
mankind. 

And first, God was about to distinguish Israel by 
special marks of his favour. In order to this, they 
must carefully distinguish themselves by a punctual 
observance of his command. Is more expected of 
an Israclite than of an Egyptian? Undoubtedly. 
The blessings which come down from above, from 
the Father of lights, are not mere arbitrary and capri- 
cious effusions of liberality, falling upon one spot and 
passing by another, without reason or design. No, 
they are the wise and gracious recompense of an in- 
telligent, observing, and discriminating Parent, to 
faithful, affectionatc, and obedient children. Israel 
had been forewarned of the ensuing danger to no 
purpose, had one iota or tittle relating to the ordi- 
nance of the Paschal Lamb been neglected. Cala- 
mity is to be avoided, not by foreknowing that it 
draws nigh, but by running to a plice of safety. 
Salvation by Christ consists, not merely in head- 
knowledge of his person, doctrine, and wotk, but 
in a cordial receiving, and resting upon, him alone 
‘for salvation, as he is freely offered to us in the gos- 
pel, for * wisdom, and righteousness, afd sanctifica- 
ef tion, and redemption.” The careful selection, then, 
of a ‘Proper victim, and the emacs application of it, 
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according tothe commandment have a — and an 
instructive meaning. ~ 
Secondly, As Israel was io deoare in ve the 
Spirit. of. God was pleased to enjoin a memorial. of 
that haste, in the quality of the bread which they 
were to use, during the celebration of this festival. 
When liberty, dear liberty is in view, who is so 
silly as to care whether the taste be gratified or not, 
for a few days, with a less palatable kind of food ? 
Our most perfect enjoyments in this world, and our 
highest attainments, have a mixture of bitterness or 
of insipidity attending them: like the flesh of Jambs 
eaten with bitter herbs, and unfermented bread. 
The Jews we know were singularly diligent and 
c@ious in searching out and removing from their 
houses every thing leavened, during this sacred sea- 
son. With superstitious scrupulousness they pre- 
pared unleavened bread for themselves and the poor, 
for months before the solemn day arrived. A few 
days previous to the feast they cleansed all their 
vessels and furniture. What could stand the fire, 
they purified with fire; what could not, they dip- 
ped in, or rinsed with, water. Their marble 1%6r- 
tars they had hollowed anew. The night preceding 
the day,of unleavened bread, they lighted wax ta- 
pers, and prepared for a general ‘search after every 
remainder of leavens. “The ‘master of the family 
began the ceremony with this solemn address ‘to 
God, “ Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast com- 
‘“ manded us to put away all: that is leavened out of 
our houses.” All the males: of the household ; 
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master, children, domestics, assisted in’ searching 
the whole house over, and examined into the inost 
secret corners, lest peradventure some lurking par- 
ticle of leavencd bread, or fermented dough, might 
have been overlooked, in order to its being destroy- 
ed. As-if this had not been sufficient, that the fa- 
mily might be purged of at least.all intentional vio- 
lation of the commandinent, the father of it con- 
cluded the search with this solemn cxccration: 
« Let all the leaven that is in my: house, and which 
‘‘ T have not been able to find out or to remove, be 
‘*. scattered, and become like the smallest dust of the 
‘. earth.” An inspired apostle is our interpreter of 
this part-of the paschal observance; so that we can 
be at no loss about the meaning of the Spirit in its 
institution. “ Purge out therefore the old leaven, 
“ that ye may be a new lump, as ye-are unleavened. 
‘¢ For even Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us. 
‘‘ Therefore let us keep the feast, not with old lea- 
“ven; neither with the leaven of malice and wick- 
“ edness ; but with the unleavened bread- of since- 
“ yity and truth.” The scrupulous exactness of the 
Jews, in their literal obedience to the command- 
ment, is a severe and just reproof of many, too 
many professing Christians, who rush to the cele- 
bration of the gospel passover with little preparation 
or seriousness; and some, alas! deliberately hoard- 
ing up in their hearts, and secretly, greedily feed- 
ing upen “the old leaven of malice and wicked- 
4 ness.” . 0 gee 
' ‘Phirdly, The victim itself claims our most ‘seri- 
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Quy attention. “A male: lamb, of.,the: first. year,” 
~~ withont blentish,” to be taken on the tenth day 
of the month from his dam, .kept apart. fer four 
days, and then killed'—These are all tender and . 
touching considerations. “ A lamb:” The mast 
innacent.and gentle of animals; .in the idea and the 
language of all ages and nations another name for 
gentlencss, harmlessness, and simplicity ; removed 
early from. its only comfort and protection, its fond 
mother’s side; deprived of liberty, and destined to 
biced by the sacrificing knife. Who can think of. 
his plaintive bleatings, during the days of separa- 
tion, without being melted ¢ What Israelitish heart 
so insensible as not to yearn at the thought, that his 
own life, and the comfort of his family, were ta be 
preserved. at the expense of the life of that inoffen- 
sive little creature, whom .he had shut up for. the 
slaughter, and. which, in unsuspicious confidence, 
licked the hand lifted up to shed its blood? | -, 
We have not long to search for the spirit. and 
substance ofthis part of the institution: for all 
Scripture presses upon our notice.“ The Lams or 
“Gop who taketh away the sin of the world ;”— 
slain, ‘fin the eternal purpose, from, and before, 
the foundation of the world; .holy, harmless, and | 
iF undefiled ; ”"—* delivered by the . determinate 
“council and. foreknowledge. of .God,”—suffering 
“ the just for the unjust, that be might bring us to 
© God.” © Who was wounded for our transgrese 
“ gions, who was bruised for. our iniquities;, the 


‘ghastisement of ous. peace:-was upon him, ; and 
? id 
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* with his stripes. we wre:healed:” the Lord laying 
‘on him’ “ the imquity of us all; withdrawn, se- 
perated from the bosom of his Father—delivered 
into the i of nn out his seul unto 
death. 

| It was to be “a lamb of the jrst year,” ‘eight 
days otd at the least; a-year at the most. Not less 
than eight days,: say the Jews, that there might in- 
tervene one sabbath from the birth of the victim ; 
and that so the sacredness of this holy festival might 
render it worthy of being offered unto God. More 
probably, because that till then the animal was con- 
sidered as too near a-state of imperfection or impu- 
rity; It was not to exceed one year; because to 
that age it retains its lamb-like harmlessness and 
simplicity. Superstition, which 1s ever sinking the 
spirit in the letter, has asserted that: a’ single hour 
beyond the year vitiated the victim, and rendered 
it profane. 

“But the figure, without stilton tin a resem- 
‘blance, presents unto us Jesus, * a Son born, and 
“a Saviour given:” ours from the manger, ours to 
the tomb. His days cut off in the midst; at that 
period of life when men are coming to their prime 
of vigour, beauty, and usefulness. ‘“ A lamb, with- 
“ out blemish.” Those who jove to fritter away 
the spirit aad meaning of divine tastitutions in lite- 
‘gal interpretation, have gone into a ‘particular.enu- 
meration of the various kinds of blemishes which 
dlisqualified-a sacrifice, upon this occasion; and these 
‘they have multiplied to considerably. above fifty. 

z & 
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And shat folly has-taken pais tovinpent,-supiersti- 
tion has been idle and weak: enough’ tofollows The 
later Rabbins. tell’ us thatthe amb was. set‘apart 
four days before the sacrifice, im order ‘to afford -lei- 
sure and opportunity to imquire into its soundness 
and. perfection 3 that if any..unobserved spot should 
appear} there might be time to'reject it, and to 
substitute another. ia its room. The law itself is 
plain and simple; and wo :good: Israelite, of com- 
mon gense, with the, saered..charter in his hand, 
could possibly mistake its meaning ;- which is: sim- 
ply to signify that the good. God is to be served 
with the choicest and best of every thing. But the 
law evidently looked farther.than to the mere cor- 
poral perfection or .defects.of a silly lamb: and we 
should but ill understand beth the text and the 
commentary, did we not-look through the whole 


type, to Him who is“ without! spot and: blerhish¢*". 


who, though born of a sinful mother, “ did no‘sin;”. 
who lived many:vears: in the.‘ midst of a sinful and 
“ adulterous,.generation,” without contracting: any 
taint of moral: pollution; in whom.” the prince. of 
“ this world, when he came, .found nothing ;” and 
whom his agents, Judas and. Pontius Pilate, .the in- 
strpments, af his condemnation and death; were con- 
strained, to aequit. ‘ E have sinned, :and betrayed 
“‘ mnocent: blood:” said:the one. -‘« Take ye him, 
“ and crucify ‘mos, for I find.no fault.in him,” ‘said 
the other...“ And when -the -centurion: saw what 
“* was done, he said, Surely this was the Son of God 2”: 

The. very: act of selecting. the:-one .victim:! from 

# 


ak 
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among thay,’ tidsd have*béen an’ affecting office. 
Why should ‘this ‘innocerit' ¢reature bleétl-and die 
rather than another ?- Why should the notice: of my 
eye, or his accidentally presenting himself the first 
of ‘thé flock, or his superior beauty ‘and strength, 
or the determination of the lot, doom him, ig pte- 
ference, to the slaughter? But one must die. Here 
the choice is fixed; and pity must not spare what 
Heaven has demanded. Such emotions of compas- 
sion must have: been frequently excited during the 
four days of separation. The plaintive bleating, is- 





suing from a tender, aching heart, robbed at once 
of its natural food, protection, and comfort; feeling 
the bitterness of death in the deprivation of mater- 
nal care and. tenderness; the mournfully pleasing 
employment of supplying the devoted victim with 
aliment, up to the appointed hour; the cherishing 

Lis Mistaining with solicitude that life to-day, which 
the’. ‘strong hand of necessity must take away to- 
morrow; all these awaken a thousand undescriba- 
ble feelings. How the heart is wrung as often as 
the eye, or the ear, or the hand, 1s attracted to at- 
tend, or to minister to the little trembling prisoner! 
At length the fatal moment is come: and the afflict- 
ing alternative presses, “ This innocent, or my own 
“ first-born, must suffer. If my heart relent, lo, the 
“ flaming sword of the destroying Angel is within 
“my habitation. .My resolution is formed. There. 
48:no room for. deliberation: Die thou, that: ay 
* son:may live.”..° 0: ee 

But the paschal: = or" 7 no connate 
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ment of its approaching. fate. H in. its igno- 
rance it could die but once. «' Christians; ‘need your 
eyes be directed to your great Gospel Passover ? 
Behold your Atonement—deliberately chosen of 
God ;. fixed upon in the: maturity of eternal coun- 
scls;,ginder the pressure-of the great decree; vo- 
lunta: y presenting and surrendering himself !— 
Behold him continually admonished of his approach- 
ing sufferings and death; and this by his own divine 
prescience, by the perpetual insults and violence of 
wicked men, and by the descent of Moses and Elias 
to the mount of transfiguration. ‘“ The decease 
‘which he should accomplish” at length, “ at Je- 
“ rusalem,” was continually assuming a darker and 
a darker complexion, from being forescen, fore- 
known, and more keenly felt as the hour drew nigh. 
Lo, he “ treads the wine-press alone.” The dread- 
ful conflict is begun. What “ strong crying: with 
do I hear? “ Father, if it be possible, 


“ Jet this cnp pass from me.” What “ great drops 


9 


“* tears,’ 


“ of blood distilling from every pore, and falling to 
“the ground?” Ah! the unrelenting executioner 
has begun to perform his infernal task: And yet, 
the “ bleeding Lamb opens not his mouth.” What 
sigh is that which pierces my soul? What strange 
accents burst upon my astonished ear? “‘ My God! 
* My God! Why hast thou forsaken me?” The 
conflict 1s at an end. He bows his head, “ It is 
“ finished.” The victim has “ poured out his soul 
“ unto death.” He has given up the ghost. ‘These 


‘* things the angels desire to look into.” 
ad a 


tower, 
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‘OQ the depth of, the riches, both of the wisdom 
« and love of God! How unsearchable are his judg- 
‘“‘ ments, and his ways past finding out!” Who can 
“‘ comprehend what is the breadth, and length, and 
“ depth, and height!” Who “ can know the love 
“of Christ, which passeth knowledge!” 
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LECTURE XVII. 


» LXODUS:i XID, 26, 27. 


And it shall come to pass, when your children shall say unto 
you, What mean you by this service? that ye shall say, It is 
the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, who passed over the 
houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when he smote 
the Egyptians, and delivercd our houses. And the people 
bowed the head and worshipped. 


WITH 
PSALM NCI. 5—8. 


Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, nor for the ar- 
row that fieth by day; nor for the pestilence that yalketh 
in darkness; nor for the destruction that wasteth : i 
day. A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thégeand 
at thy right hand; but it shall not come nigh thee. Only 
with thine eyes shalt thou behold, and sce the reward of 
the wicked. 






Te great Jeuovan, in all the works of his 
hands, and im all the ways of his providence, 1s ever 
preparing still grander displays of his divine per- 
fection than those which have been already submit- 
ted to our view. ‘This visible creation, fair, and 
vast, and magnificent as it is, being composed of 
perishing materials, and destined, in the eternal. 
plan, to a temporary duration, is passing away,. to. 


give place to “ new heavens, and a new earth, 
a - 6 
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‘* whereit dvwatleth righteousness.” He who made 
all things at first saith, “« Behold I make all things 
“new.” The whole Jewish ceconomy, “ The adop- 
* tion, and the glory, and the covenants, and the 
“ giving ,of the law, and the service of God, and 
“the promises:” The patriarchs and the prs 
with all they said, acted, and wrote, were bu®* the 
” and all issue 
m Christ the Lord, “in whom all the promises afte 
“yea, and amen, to the elory of God the Father.” 
And the kingdom of grace, under the great Re-' 
deemer, is only Icading to the kingdom of glory. 






&¢ . ee : 4 > . 
preparation of the gospel of peace ; 


It is both pleasant and useful to observe the na- 
ture, the occasion, and the design of sacred insti- 
tutions. <A closer inspection generally discovers 
much more than is apparent at first sight. ‘The or- 







yage of the Passover owes its institutren to an 
= nt of considerable importance in the history of 
ih ind; and its abrogation, to a still greater. Its 
eclebration commemorates the destruction of all 
the first-born in Feypt, and the redemption of 
Israel. Its abolition marks that most memorable 
era, the death of Giod’s own eternal Son, and the 
rédemption of a lost world by the shedding of his 
precious blood. It is not therefore to be wondered 
at if, in an ordinance which was intended'to expire 
in the sacrifice of the great “ Lamb of Atoncment,” 
slain * from the foundation of the world,” its dipine 
Author should have thought proper to enjoin pia 

particulars which, figuratively and ey mbénealiye 
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“pointed out good things toyome,ias awell as lite- 
rally expressed good things ‘present. “~~ 

Several of these significant circumstances we took 
occasion to point out to you in the last Lecture. 
The commencement of the year was changed. The 

wery of nature’s birth was sunk, as it were, in 
the t@mory of the Church’s deliverance ; and a joy- 
ful expectation was excited of the gradual approach 
of “the fulness of time,” of the day, the New- 
year’s day, of the world’s redemption. In that 
sacred festival was seen God drawing nigh to his 
Israel, in loving-kindness, tender mercy, and faith- 
fulness; and Israel drawing nigh to their God, in 
gratitude, love, and obedience. The feast was pre- 
pared by the removal of all leaven, the emblem of 
“© malice and wickedness :” and was eaten with un- 
leavened, bread, the emblem of “ sincerity, , 
“truth.” The victim was appointed to be ait 
‘© of the first year, without blemish,” choset 











among the flock, set apart and killed, to preserve 
the life of him who poured out and sprinkled its 
blood ; the figure of Him who was to come, “ the 
‘¢ Lamb of God who beareth the sin of the world,” 
holy, harmless, gentle, patient; ‘ delivered accoril- 
“ing to the determinate counsel and fore-know- 
“ ledge of God:” “ suffering, the just for the un- 
‘just, that he might bring us to God.” We are 
now to continue the subject. 

All Israel was engaged in the same service,.at the 


a ‘same imstant of time, and. for, the sclf-same reason. 
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All Gai descengéd from ‘the same common stock, 
all were included within the bond of the same cove- 
nant, all were involved in the same general distress, 
all were destined of Heaven to a participation in the 
same salvation. They appear, in the paschal so- 
lemnity, a beautiful and an instructive reprgsg 
tion of the great, united, harmonious fa 2 fe 
God: who are “ one body, one spirit, and are called 
“ain one hope of their calling :” “ Who have one 
“ Lord, one faith, one baptism :—One God and 
“ Father of all, who ts above all, through all, and 
“in all.” And they are all coming, “ in the unity 
“ of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
‘“ God, unto‘a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
** stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
As the church in general had one and the same 
sacrifice, a lamb of the deseription which has been 
atin so every particular family or neigh- 
oe to their number, had their 
own nee sacrifice, and in that their particular 
protection and repast. The charity which compre- 
hended the whole Isracl of God was thus invigo- 
rated and enlivened, by being collected and con- 
centred; and the sacred fire of leve, which was in 
danger of being extinguished by being dispersed 
too extensively, being thus confined within a nar- 
rower circle, lighting on fewer and nearer objects, 
and aided by reciprocal sympathy and ardour, was 
blown up into a purer flame. A happy prefiguration of 
the blessed influence of the gospcl, and of its. sacred : 
institutions, to rectify , te rivet, and to improve the 
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charities of private life ; to shed peace and j joy upon 
every condition and relation; gradually to expand 
the heart, through the progressive, continually en- 
larging circles of natural affection, friendship, love 
of country, love of mankind, love to aux the crea- 
eek God. 

WHat must it have been to an Israclitish parent, 
standing with his children around him to eat the 
Lord’s Passover to reflect, that while the arrows of 
the Almighty were falling thick upon the tents of 
Ham, Ais tabernacle was secured from the stroke: 
that while all the first-born in Egypt were bleeding 
by the hand of the destroying angel, of Aim, a holy 
and righteous God demanded no victim but onc 
from the flock ; who spared a darling son, and ac- 
cepted the blood of a lamb! What must have been 
the emotions of the Israelitish first-born themselves, 
at that awful hour, to reflect on the state of, 
unhappy neighbours of the same description with 
themselves, and on their own condition, had justice 








untempered with mercy struck the blow! Such as 
this, but far superior, as the deliverance is greater, 
must be the joy of a truly Christian family, which 
has hope in God through Christ Jesus the Lord, 1 

reflecting on that grace which has made a difference 
between them and their sinful neighbours; which 
has seasonably warned them “ to flee from the wrath 
“ that is to come;” which has “* delivered their 
“ souls from death, their eyes from tears, their fect 
“ from falling.” What must be the inexpressible 
satisfaction of every believer in Christ Jesus, in the 
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confidence of being sprinkled with the blood of 
atonement, of “ being at peace with God, through 
“ our Lord Jesus Christ,” of having “ passed from 
“ death unto hfe?” What a happy community 1s 
the redeemed of the Lord! Wherever scattered on 
the face of the whole earth, they are nevertheless 
gathered together in their glorious Head: separated 
by oceans and mountains, but united in interest 
and affection; hated, despised, persecuted of the 
world, yct cherished, esteemed, protected of the 
Almighty ! 

The sacrifices of the Mosaic dispensation were. 
many, because they were imperfect. The sacrifice 
of the Gospel is oNE; because once offered, it “ fur 
‘‘ ever periects them that are sanctified by it.” Thé 
ancient institution prescribed a whole lamb for 
every several family; the Gospel exhibits a whole 
and complete Saviour for every several clect sinner ; 
and that Saviour at once a teacher, an atonement, 
a ruler; “ Wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
“and redemption.” 

The application of the blood of the destined vic- 
tim, in this institution, 1s a most remarkable cir- 
cumstance. “ They shall take of the blood, and 
strike it on the two side posts, and on the upper 
 door-posts of the houses wherein they shall eat 
“it.” It must not be spilt upon the ground as a 
worthless thing; nor sprinkled in the entering in of 
the dvor, to be trampled upon, as an unholy thing; 
but above, and on either side; to be a covering to 
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the head, and a bulwark around. “ When I see 
“ the blood I will pass over you.” Could the all-dis- 
cerning eye of God stand in need of such a token, 
in order to Judge between an Israelite and an Egyp- 
tian? No. But the distinctions of God’s love avail 
not them who willully and wickedly neglect the 
distinctions of faith and obedience. The blood in the 
basin is the same with the blood on the door-post ; 
but it is no protection, till it be believingly applied. 
The virtue is dorinant till sprinkling call it forth. 
Surely this part of the ceremony speaks, to the Chris- 
tian world, for itself, Why is mention still made of 
blood, blood ? “ the shedding of blood,” “ the sprink- 
“ ling of blood,” “ redemption through blood ;” and 
the lke? It denotes the life, which consists in the 
blood of the animal, and it instructs us in this mo- 
mentous doctrine, That life being forfeited by sin, the 
blood must be shed; that is, the life must be yielded 
up, before atonement to justice can be made: that 
the substitution and acceptance of one life in the 
room of another must depend upon the will and ap- 
pointment of the offended lawgiver: That the blood 
of slain beasts, having no value nor virtue of its 
own to take away sin, must derive all its efficacy 
from the appointment of heaven, and from its rela- 
tion to a victim of a ligher order: and that the 
blood, or life, of this onE victim, yielded up fo 
divine justice, 1s, through its intrinsic worth, and 
the decree of God, of virtue sufficient to take away 
the sins of the whole world: 

But as in the original institution, the blood of the 
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lamb slain was no protection to the house, till 1t was 
sprinkled with a bunch of hyssop, on the parts of 
the building, and in the manner directed; so thie 
sovereign balm, appointed of the Most High for the 
cure of the deadly plague of sin, the price of pardon 
to the guilty, the life of the dead, becomes effectual 
to the relicf of the guilty, perishing sinner, by a par- 
ticular application of it, to his own “ wounds, bruises, 
 putrefying sores.” Faith, cycing the commandment, 
the power of God and the grace of Christ, is like the 
bunch of hyssop in the hand of the paschal worship- 
per, sprinkling the blood of atonement upon “ the up- 
*¢ per door-post, and the two side-posts,” the under- 
standing, the heart, the life, the ruling and the go- 
verned powers of our nature, that the whole may 
be accepted through the Beloved. 

I conclude this part of my subject, with quoting a 
passage from the Targum of Jonathan, respecting 
the sprinkling of the blood of the paschal lamb, as 
it was performed by the children of Israel in Egypt, 
which has struck myself as uncommonly beautiful 
and sublime. 

“When the glory of the Lord was revealed in 
“ Keypt, in the night of the passover, and when he 
“ slew all the first-born of the Egyptians; he rode 
“upon lightning. He surveyed the inmost reccsses 
“¢ of our habitations ; he stopped behind the walls of 
“our houses ; his eyes observed the posts of our 
«doors: they pierced through the casements. He 
« perceived the blood of circumcision, and the blood 
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of the paschal lamb sprinkled upon us. He viewed 
© his people from the heights of heaven, and saw 
“them eating the passover, roasted with fire : he saw, 
“and had compassion upon us; he spared, and suf- 
fered not the destroying angel to hurt us.” 

The inferior circumstances, respecting the sacri- 
fice, are these. The flesh of the victim was to be 
eaten in the night season, not in a crude state, nor 
boiled in water, but roasted with fire; no bone of it 
was to be broken; no remnant of it left until the 
morning; or else the remains were to be consumed by 
fire. Jam unwilling entirely to pass over these cir- 
cumstances, as if they were of no especial meaning 
or importance; for I am thoroughly convinced that 
every iota and tittle, relating to this ordinance, has a 
specific meaning and design. But I frankly ac- 
knowledge I cannot discern that design in every 
particular, and am far from being satisfied with the 
fanciful and unsupported illustrations of some com- 
mentators upon the passage. Should I myself seem, 
to any, to have given too much into imagination and 
conjecture, in my idcas of it, or in what is farther to 
be offered,—the nature of the subject, the silence of 
Scripture, the consciousness of honestly aiming at 
your rational entertainment and religious instruction ; 
and the humble hope that these conjectures are, and 
shall be conformed to the analogy of faith, and if er- 
roneous, innocently so; these will, I am persuded, 
secure me a patient hearing and a candid interpreta- 
tion. 

The time of the feast was the night season ;_ the 
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very juncture when the awful scene was acting, 
which marred the glory and blasted the strength of . 
Egypt. Inconsiderate man must have his attention 
roused and fixed by strong and striking circum- 
stances. The moment of execution, the hour of 
battle, and the like, are awfully interesting to a se- 
rious, humane, and public-spirited person. Every 
son of Israel knew, that at the very moment he was 
eating his unleavened cake with gladness, and the 
flesh of lambs with a merry heart, “ thousands were 
“falling at his side; and ten thousand at his right 
“hand.” What an alarming demonstration of divine 
justice! What an encouraging display of goodness 
and mercy! Were the cye open to see God as he 
is, were the powers of an invisible world habitually 
felt, every creature, every season, every event would 
possess a quickening, an active, a constraining in- 
fluence over us. But blind, stupid, sluggish as we 
are, the midnight bell must toll to rouse us to reflec- 
tion:—Death must assume the complexion of sable 
night, and add artificial to natural horror, in order 
to force a way into our stony hearts. And God, 
who knows what is in man, vouchsafes to instruct 
his thoughtlessness and folly, by acting through the 
medium of powerful and awakening circumstances, 
upon our Imagination and senses. Hence possibly 
the injunction to eat the passover by night. 

It was to be “ roasted with fire,” not caten raw, 
nor sodden with water. To eat flesh in a crude 
state is unnatural and unwholesome. And we never 
find the religious institutions of the living and true 
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God doing violence to innocent natural propensities 
and aversions, or encroaching on the health and life 
of his worshippers: for He saith, “ I will have mercy 
‘and not sacrifice.” Why the one method of prepar- 
ing it was commandcd of God, in preference to the 
other, we pretend not satisfactorily to account for. 
Was it to secure an uniformity of practice, in the 
minutest circumstances relating to his worship? 
Was it to form his Church and people to implicit 
obedience to his will, in pomts which they compre- 
hend not, as in those which they well understand; 
and that in all cases whatever, whether he be pleased 
to render, or to withhold a reason ? Was it intended 
as a symbolical representation of their late condi- 
tion ; tried, and prepared, and refined, in the fire of 
Egyptian oppression ; purged but not consumed by 
it? Was it a figurative view of the judgment of 
God then executing :—Egypt scorched with the 
flame; Israel enlightened, seasoned, purified by it? 
Did it look forward unto, and signify some particu- 
Jar circumstances in the person, the doctrine, or suf- 
ferings of the great evangelical sacrifice? O Lord, 
Thou knowest. ‘ Secret things belong to thec, but 
‘* things which are revealed belong unto us, and to 
our children.” We thank thee for what thou hast 
condescended to reveal to us ; and would not presume 
to ** be wise above what is written.” ‘“ Not a bone ” 
of the paschal lamb was to “ be broken.” - This, 
as well as some of the foregoing circumstances, is by 
sundry commentators supposed to be intended as a 
contradiction to various pagan superstitions; and par- 
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ticularly to the frantic behavour of the votaries of 
Bacchus, who, in the fumes of intoxication, or of re- 
ligious frenzy, committed a thousand abominations 
and extravagances ; they fell into violent agitations, 
the pretended inspiration of their god; they de- 
voured the yet palpitating flesh of the victims which 
they had just killed, and broke all their bones to 
pieces. But the idolatrous rites of the heathen na- 
tions were so various, and so contradictory one to 
another, that we can hardly imagine the great Jeho- 
vah would condescend to express any concern, whe- 
ther the rites of his worship were, in every instance, 
either conformed or opposed to the usage of idolatry. 
A very famous critic | Bocliart] assigns a very silly 
reason for this branch of the commandment. Ile 
alleges it was another indication of the extreme 
haste with which the passover was to be eaten. 
“ Men in a hurry,” says he, “do not stand to pick 
“ bones; much less do tlicy take leisure to break 
‘‘ them, for the sake of the juice or marrow:” as if 
it required imore time to sever the joints, and break 
the bones by violence, than to dissect and disu- 
nite the parts without a fracture. ‘The simple mean- 
ing of the precept seems to be, that what was once 
offered to God should not be unnecessarily disfi- 
cured and mangled. The blood must be shed; tor 
that was the seal of God’s Covenant; the flesh might 
be eaten, for it was given for the sustenance of man’s 
life; but the bones, forming no part either of food 
or sacrifice, were to be left in the state in which they 
were found, till consumed by fire, with the remain- 
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der of the flesh, if any remained, the next morning. 
And is it not extremely probable, that God might 
intend, by certain arbitrary tokens, to describe the 
Messiah; and that the prohibition to break the 
bones of the paschal lamb was designed to be a 
type of a remarkable circumstance attending the 
crucifixion of our Saviour, which Providence watched 
over with special attention, and brought about by a 
miracle? ‘© But when the soldiers came to Jesus, 
“and saw that he was dead already, they brake not 
“his legs.” And it is clear trom what follows, that 
the Kvangelist considered the precept of the law as a 
prophecy of Christ; “ For these things were done,” 
says he, “that the Scripture should be fulfilled, 
** A bone of him shal! not be broken.” In many cases 
it happens, that the prediction was either not attend- 
ed to, or had not been understood, till the event 
has explained it. 

Nothing of it was to be “ left until the morning.” 
‘This circumstance was not peculiar to the sacrifice 
of the paschal lamb, but common to almost every 
other kind of oblation. ‘This will appear, if we con- 
sult the general laws respecting sacrifice, Thus the 
prescription runs: “ And the flesh of the sacrifice of 
‘* his peace-oflerings for thanksgiving shall be eaten 
‘‘ the same day that it is offered; he shall not leave 
“any of it until the morning.” And again, “ When 
‘a bullock, or a sheep, or a goat is brought forth, 
“then it shall be seven days under the dam, and 
‘from the eighth day and thenceforth it shall be ac- 
f* cepted for an offering made by fire unto the Lord. 
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«¢ And whether it be cow or ewe, ye shall not kill it 
“and her young both in one day. And when ye 
** will offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving unto the 
“ Lord, offer it at your own will. On the same day 
“it shall be eaten up; ye shall leave none of it until 
“the morrow: I am the Lord.” The solemn «thx, 
“ Tam the Lord,” seems to insinuate, thai the rea- 
son of the commandment was to be sought in tie 
majesty and authority of the lawgiver. And, inde- 
pendent of authority, decency seems to require that 
what has once been devoted to a hallowed use 
should never afterwards appear in a mangled, 1m- 
pure, or putrid state. Perhaps superstition was, by 
this precept, obliqucly, or intentionally, reproved 
and repressed ; superstition, which loves to feed up- 
on scraps, and to hoard up relics as if they were sa- 
cred things; superstition, which gives to the frag- 
ments of the sacrifice the veneration due only to the 
sacrifice itself, and to the great Author of it. 

We must notice the remaining particulars of this 
service, in the manner in which it was originally 
performed, “ in haste,” ‘ standing,” <‘* with loins 
“ oirded,” “ with staff in hand,” ready to depart. ‘The 
lamb was to be eaten with “ bitter herbs,” a repre- 
sentation, perhaps, of the mixed nature of every sub- 
lunary enjoyment, and of the wholesome uses of un- 
palatable adversity. ‘The “standing” posture, and 
the implements of travelling, speak a plain and dis- 
tinct language: “ Arise ye, and depart, for this is not 
“‘ your rest.” ‘ Here ye have no abiding city, but 
“look for one to come.” ‘* Now we desire a better 
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“country, that is, an heavenly.” ** Arise, let us go 
“hence.” A provision was graciously made for such 
as night be ceremonially unclean, at the future sea- 
sons of cclebration ; and the door of mercy and com- 
munion was open to strangers. Blessed pretigura- 
tion of the remedy provided for the chief of sinners ; 
of the refuge opened for the reception of “ aliens 
“from the commonwealth of Isracl ;” of the liberal, 
condescending, comprehensive spirit of the gospel ! 
Christians, ye “ are no more strangers and foreigners, 
‘ but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the house- 
“ hold of God.” ‘Those who were afar off are 
“ made nigh by the blood of Christ.” 

Men and brethen, the time is at hand when a 
more fearful midnight ery shall be heard, than even 
that which smitten groaning Egypt raised in the 
hour of vengeance. “The day of the Lord shall 
“come as a thief in the night.” ‘ Behold he com- 
“ eth with clouds, and every cyc shall see him, and 
they also which pierced him; and all kindreds 
“ of the earth shall wail because of him.” Behold a 
careless, slumbering world, a world lying in wicked- 
ness, 1s threatened with a death infinitely more dread- 
ful than that which destroyed the first-born with 
“ the second death,” a living death of everlasting ba- 
nishment “ from the presence of the Lord, and 
“ from the glory of his power.” From that last plague 
there is no security but one; that security, of which 
the “blood of sprinkling” under the law was but a 
type. ‘ Run to your strong hold, ye prisoners of 


* hope.” “ Flee, flee for refuge; lay hold of the 
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‘“‘ hope that is set before you.” “ Behold, now is 
** the accepted time ; behold, now is the day of sal- 
“< vation.” “ If God be forus; who can be agvinst 
us?” “ He that spared not his own Son, but de- 
“ livered him up for us all, Low shall he not with 
“ him also freely give us all things? Wha shall 
** Jay any thing to the charge of God's elect? It 1s 
“ God that justifieth: Who is he that condem- 
“ neth? It is Christ that died, yea rather, that 1s 
‘< risen again, who is even at the nght hand of God, 
*¢ who also maketh intercession for us.” 

How many things in the Scriptures; in Moses, 
in the Prophets; in the Law, in the Gospel; are 
dark and hard to be understood? But the hour 
cometh when the veil shall be removed from our 
eyes; when the Truth as itisin Jesus shall stand 
confessed, without a mystery ; and shall be scen and 
read of all men. “ What” he doth, “ ye know not 
“ now, but ye shall know hereafter.” We know in 
‘“* part, and we prophesy in part. But when that 
* which is perfect is come, then that which is in 
‘ part shall be done away.” “ For now we see 
“* throygh a glass, darkly ; but then face to face ; 
“ now I know in part; but then shall I know, even 
*¢ as also I am known.” 


an 
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LECTURE XVIII. 


EXODUS XITI. 17—22. 


And it came to pass, when Pharaoh had let the people go, that 
God led them not through the way of the land of the Philis- 
tines, although that was near; for God said, Lest peradven- 
ture the people repent when they see war, and they return 
to Egypt. But God led the people about, through the way 
of the wilderness of the Red Sea. «And the childien of Israel 
went up harnessed out of the landof Egypt. And Moses 
took the bones of Joseph with him; for he had straitly 
sworn the children of Isracl, saying, God will surely visit 
you; and ye shall carry up my bones away hence with you. 
And they took their journey from Succoth, and encamped 
in Etham, in the edge of the wilderness. And the Lord 
went before them by day m a pillar ofa cloud, to lead them 
the way; and by night in a pillar of fire, to give them light; 
to go by day and night. He tock not away the pillar of the 
cloud by day, nor the pillar of fire by night, from before the 


people. 


ALL that weak, ignorant, erring man can know, is 
a few of the smaller objects which are immediately 
around him; and of these, but a few of the more ob- 
vious qualities which they possess, and the relations in 
which they stand to one another. Remove them 
but a little, as to space or time, and they gradually 
disappear, till they are at Tength involved in total 
darkness. The distance of a few leagues terminates 
our vision; the lapse of a few years erases all trace 
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from our memory. The cloud of night conceals or 
changes the appearance of things the nearest to us, 
and the most perfectly known. Here, we are daz- 
zled and confounded by an excess of light; there, we 
are checked and repulsed by dimness and obscurity. 
The sun forbids us to behold his face by reason of 
his splendour ; the earth and the ocean present to us 
but their surface; and the heavens oppose to the ea- 
ger eye a vault of crystal, saying, “ Hitherto shalt 
“ thou come, but no further.” We feel ourselves 
hedged in, fettered, confined on every side. And 
our condition, in this respect, is that of every creat- 
ed, limited being. Open prospect after prospect; 
expand system upon system; add faculty to facul- 
ty; yet the prospect is bounded at length. Suns 
and worlds are capable of being numbered, and 
there is a height and depth still beyond, which 
the understanding of an angel cannot fathom. 

There 1s only one Being whose duration is im- 
measureable—whose space is unconfincd—whose 
power is uncontroled,—whose understanding ts infi- 
nite. With Jehovah, a thousand years are as “ one 
“‘ day; and onc day as a thousand years.” Ele alone 
can © declare the end from the beginning, and from 
“ancient times, the things that are not yet done, 
“ saying, My counsel shall stand, and I will do all 
“my pleasure.” He is “ above all, and through 
“all, and in all!” An impenetrable veil hides fu- 
turity from every created eye; but the Spirit of 
prophccy is pleased sometimes to remove it. Abra- 
ham saw the Redeemer’s day afar off, and rejoiced. 
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He saw, in prophetic vision, the servitude, the afflic- 
tion, and the deliverance of his postertty, at the 
distance of four hundred years. To mortal man, 
whose longest span of existence is diminished to 
much under a century, four hundred years have 
something like the appearance of an eternity; but 
before God, time and space are contracted to a 
point, toa moment. With him, that which 1s to 
be done is already donc. Men shape events ac- 
cording to their fancy, their fears, their wishes, or 
their hopes. But “ the counsel of the Lord, it shall 
“stand, and he fulfilleth all his pleasure.” 

What was the word of the Lord to Abraham? 
© And he said unto Abram, Know of a surety, that 
“ thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not 
“ theirs, and shall serve them, and they shall afflict 
“ them four hundred years. And also that nation 
“ whom they shall serve will I judge: and after- 
© wards shall they come out with great substance.” 
What was the doing of the Lord, in conformity to 
that word? “ And it came to pass, that at midnight 
‘the Lorp smote all the first-born in the land of 
 Eeypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on 
‘ his throne, unto the first-born of the captive that 
“ was in the dungcon, and all the first-born of cat- 
“tle.” “ And the children of Israel did according 
“ to the word of Moses: and they borrowed of the 
“ Egyptians, jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, 
“and raiment. And the Lord gave the people fa- 
“vour in ‘the sight of the Egyptians, so that they 
“ lent unto them such things as they required : and 
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“they spoiled the Egyptians.” Israel came into 
Egypt, few in number, weak, and indigent; but 
they go out from the land of their oppression greatly 
increased, mighty, and formidable; laden with the 
spoils of their cruel oppressors, the well-earned re- 
ward of the labours of many years, and of much 
SOrrow. 

It is repeatedly remarked, that the prediction re- 
Jating to the deliverance of God’s people was ful- 
filled toa single day. Of this we have a confirma- 
tion in the preceding chapter, and the forty-first 
verse; “ And it came to pass, at the end of the four 
‘“ hundred and thirty years, even the self-same day, 
“it came to pass, that all the hosts of the Lorp 
‘‘ went out of the land of Egypt.” Again, at the 
51st verse; “ And it came to pass, the se//-same 
“ day, that the Lorn did bring the children of 
“ Israel out of the land of Egypt by their armies.” 
And yet, on comparing numbers, in the prediction, 
and the history of its accomplishment, we find a 
difference of thirty years. ‘The Seventy Interpreters 
were aware of this difficulty, and have obviated it 
by thus paraphrasing the passage in Exodus, “ The 
“‘ sgjourning of the Children of Isracl, in the land 
“ Canaan, and in the land of Egypt, was four hun- 
‘dred and thirty years.” To justify which com- 
putation, we need but to observe, that Moses, in 
the four hundred and thirty years, includes all the 
time that Abraham had passed in Canaan, previous 
to the birth of Isaac. And a learned prelate of our 
own country, Archbishop Usher, in lis valuable 
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chronology, has proved this calculation to be just. 
For Abraham was exactly twenty-five years in Ca- 
naan before Isaac was born. [a] From the birth of 
Isaac to the exodus from Egypt, was four hundred 
and five, which completes the four hundred and 
thirtieth year, mentioned in this passage, and by 
Paul, in the third of the Galatians, 17th verse. 
Thus perfect are all the ways and works of God; 
thus absolute his power over all persons and all 
events! No skill, no ardour, no violent efforts on 
the part of Israel, could accelerate their enlarge- 
ment. Nor could the combined strength of Egypt, 
of mankind, of created Nature, retard it one single 
hour! 

In order to preserve, to all generations, the me- 
mory of a period so singular and so important in 
their history, the ordinance of the passover was to 
be honoured with an annual celebration; and, as 
positive and arbitrary institutions derive all their 
value and use from a right understanding of their 
meaning, and the design of their author, express 
words are put into the mouths of parents and heads 
of families, for the instruction of generations to 
come, in the nature and reason of this solemn ser- 
vice. And thou shalt show thy son in that day, 
“ saying, Zhis is done, because of that which the 
‘ Tord did unto me, when I came forth out of 
“« Eoypt. And it shall be for a sign unto thee, 
“upon thine hand, and for a memorial between 
“thine eyes, that the Lord’s law may be in thy 
“mouth: for with a strong hand hath the Lord 
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“ brought thee out of Eeypt.” “ed i And ‘eshall be 
ce when thy son ‘asketh thee, in time ta conte, say- 
c ing, “What 3 is this? that thou shalt s say unto him, 
By Strength of hand, “the Lord brought | us out 
ef from Beypt, from the house of bondage. © “And it 
came to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly let i us 
cr go, “that the Lord slew all the first-born in the 
ae land of Egypt, ‘both the first-born of man, and 
“'thé first-born of beasts: therefore I sacrifice to 
“the Lord all that openeth the matrix, being 
“males; but all the first-born of my children I re- 
«© deem.” Hence it appears that, besides this great 
annual sacrifice, a law was enacted at this time, 
though it was not to be enforced until they should 
be put in’ possession of the promised land, that in 
grateful remembrance of God’s passing over their 
first-born, when he destroyed those of Egypt, the 
first-born of the human species, and also of the 
brute creation, through every age, should be dedi- 
cated and set apart as a sacred property. The great 
Legislator was ‘pleased afterwards, by a particular 
injunction, to appropriate to himself-one whole tribe 
out of the twelve, in room of the first-born out of 
every tribe, to minister unto him in holy things; 
and in this ordifance the Church of God, at that 
early period, “both exhibited and enjoyed'an emble- 
matical representation of the ‘evangelical priest- 
hood; not vested in, and exclusively” belonging to 

a particular’ description of men, ‘but the common 
character and ‘dignity of afl Christians 5 sas generas 
“a vou. oth oo US 
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** tion chesen of God, in Christ, a royal priesthood, 
“an holy nation, a peculiar people—that they 
« should show forth the praises of Him, who hath 
“ called them out of darkness into his marvellous 
“light.” And they are introduced before : the 
throne, with this song of praise in thefr mouths, 
“Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our 
“sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings 
“and priests unto God and his father; to him be 
‘‘ glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen,” 
Is it not worth while to compare, seeing the 
Spirit of God has thought it meet to transmit to us 
the very numbers, the entire state of Israel, as it 
were, at the time of its descent into Egypt, and at 
its departure thence ? The whole number which ac- 
companied Jacob from Canaan, when driven thence 
by the famine, himself included, was sixty-six: 
which, added to the family of Joseph already in 
Egypt, consisting of himself, of Asenath the daugh- 
ter of the priest of On, adopted by marriage mto 
the family of Abraham, and of tgeir two sons, the 
amount is seventy. When they: left that country, 
in a period of little more than two hundred years, 
they are increased to the amazing sum of six hun- 
dred thousand men of military age, without reck- 
 oning females, children of both sexes,:under twenty, 
and old men of sixty and upward: for that was the 
age of superatnuation among this people. ‘Taking 
therefore the calculation so :low, as four of all the 
other descriptions, for one of the military age, that 
is males from twenty to sixty, the whole number 
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of the descendants of Abraham that left Egypt must 
have been at least three millions. So that by di- 
viding the whole time of their sojourning there, into 
periods of twenty years each, it appears that their 
number: must have been multiplied: nearly three 
times: every twenty years.. Now, if we consider 
that the most rapid state of population, in the ordt- 
nary course of nature, and in circumstances the 
most favourable to it, is a doubling the number of 
inhabitants every twenty years; and that, only in 
the earlier ages of a people or colony—What must 
we think of this amazing increase, in circumstances 
the most unfavourable: in a people cooped up in a 
narrow district, and that district not their own, but 
the property of a nation much more powerful than: 
themselves; a people among whom marriage was 
grievously discouraged by the want of liberty, by 
hard and oppressive labour, by subjection to the 
despotism of a foreign prince, by penal edicts, 
which doomed all their male children to death, and 
by which, doubtless, multitudes perished, together 
with their natural increase? The multiplication of 
Israel,-in a proportion so great, in a prépress so 
rapid, in a situation so unfriendly, will, in .reality, 
be found a miracle, though less striking toa super- 
ficial observation, being gradually and. impercepti- 
bly performed, upon closer attention, a prodigy 
equal or superior to any that were; wrought, in 1m- 
_ mediately effecting their enfranchisement. And this 
‘leads us to. the grateful alti of God’ s 
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wise and gracious Providence in its ordinary opera- 
tions and effects. . What is daily preservation, but 
Creation—one omnifick “ LET THERE BE,”—daily, 
every instant repeated ? What i is the progress of ve-. 
getation, of life, and reason, but the continual inter-. 
position of the. great Source of all being, life, and 
Intelligence ? What is dissolution and death, but 
the supporting, vivifying power of God withdrawn 
from the body which it just now inhabited ¢ 

This vast host was accompanied with what Moses 
calls a mixed multitude. ‘This is supposed to have 
been made up of the produce of marriages between 
Israelites and Egyptians ; of Egyptians, who, from 
the miracles which they had seen wrought in favour 
of Israel, had been determined to follow the for- 
tunes of that people; and of neighbours who, in 
the ordinary intercourse of mankind, might be 
brought into contact with them, and who, through 
fear, interest, or curiosity, might be induced to fol- 
low their camp. | 
_ Man, with his usual ignorance and haste, would 
have been for conducting this mighty army directly 
to Canaan. And no doubt the same almighty arm 
which had thus asserted them into liberty, could 
have led them straight forward to conquest. But 
in studying the history of the divine conduct, as 
ordering and.governing the affairs of men, we find 
itis composed partly of the interpositions of Heaven, 
and partly of the. exertions of men. It is not all 
miracle ; that were to, encourage : ‘universal indolence 
and stupidity in rational 1 beings formed after the 
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image of God, and to reduce men to “quer passive 
clods of earth; nor is it all, onthe other hand, 
the effect of human skill, industry, and diligence ; 
for that were to resign the government of the world 
tc the frail and the foolish; that were to weaken 
the power of religion, which is the life, the joy, the 
guide, the support of the universe. But we dis- 
cover divine interposition to a certain degree, sO as 
to inspire a reasonable confidence 1 in, and depen- 
dance upon God; and we discern the exertions of 
men crowned with success, through the blessing of 
Heaven upon them, and this enforcing the necessity 
of bringing out, and exercising the powers and fa- 
culties of our intellectual nature. Israel is delivered 
from Egypt at once; but is introduced into Canaan 
by degrees, The former, an act of sovereign power, 
unmixed with, independent upon human efforts; 
the latter, the less perceptible operation of Omni- 
potence, blending itself with, subduing, directing, 
and promoting the designs and endeavours of rea-- 
sonable beings, who had a great object in view, and 
a clear rule by which to walk. Thus, in a case of 
universal impertance, the justification and adoption 
of the sinner are acts of free, sovercign grace, where- 
by sin is forgiven, and the rights and privileges of 
sons conferred; whereas sanctification is the gra- 
dual work of the Spirit, supporting gs by the way, 
overcoming our enemies by little and little, and 
making us meet to be partakers of the inheritance 
as of the saints in light.” . : 
‘A great multitude of people i is always an object of 
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serious atterition, ahd of deep anxiety. Many mouths 
were to be fed, many humours to be studied, many 
talents to be employed. Some-were to be. gained 
by love, others to be governed by‘fear; the impe- 
tuosity of one was to be repressed, the timidity and 
diffidence of another to be countenanced and en- 
couraged ; care was to be.exercised about those who 
were either unable or unwilling to exercise any 
about themselves. What a charge, then, was that 
of Moses and Aaron! bearing on their shoulders 
the burden of such an assembly; a vast multitude 
agitated with the ordinary passions of human na- 
ture; unarmed, unaccustomed to discipline, un- 
tractable; one moment elated with extravagant 
hopes, the next depressed with unreasonable fears, 
The wisdom of a Moses had been unequal to the ' 
‘task, unsupported by the Wisdom which sees all. 
‘things at one view, and the power which “ worketh 
** all things after the counsel of his own will.” 

_ There is a happy disposition, under all the evils 
to which our nature and condition are subject, to 
find out, and to apply their own remedy. Neces- 
sity always sets invention to work. Invention puts 
the machine in motion; and once in motion, every 
wheel keeps its place, exerts its power, performs 
its office. But here the mighty machine, prepared 
in all its parts according to the plan of infinite 
wisdom, put tégether and regulated by the hand of 
almighty power, ‘and conducted by’ unchangeable 
‘ruth and faithfulness, beamed not: — its S motion, 
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of, perhaps, four millions of people,, with their im- 
mense possessions of flock, and herds, and other 
property, from Egypt to Canaan, will appear one 
of those singular phenomena in history which no 
principles of human conduct, no natural and ordi- 
nary. concurrence of events, are able to explain; 
and which must finally be resolved into a wisdom 
and power preternatural and divine. Accordingly, 
we find Providence taking immediately the charge 
of them; but not in the usual way, not by forming 
a regular discipline, and raising up commanders 
and magistrates of unusual address and ability, but 
declaring by sensible tokens, which were secn, read, 
and understood of all, “ Iam the leader and com- 
“ mander of my people.” 

But before we proceed: to the consideration of this 
wonderful symbol of the divine presence, we must 
attend our author, and take notice of a tender and 
touching circumstance in the departure from Egypt, 
namely, the removing of the bones of Joseph. That 
truly great man had been the saviour of his father’s 
house, when he was alive, and was now the hope of 
Israel after he was dead. In all their afflictions bis 
precious dust had been to them the pledge of deli- 
verance; and now when that deliverance is come, 
_ they bear it with them to the land promised to their 
fore-fathers for burial. Thus respectable and use- 
fal, in life and in death, are the wise and the good ; 
thus anxious ought we to be to promote the best 
interests. of mankind, not only while we are. yet 
with them, but to leave something behind ‘us that 
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may bencfit and instract, after. we are seen and - 
heard no more, Christians, we carry with us as our 
hope in this wilderness, not the bones of a departed - 
Pe ata but.the memory of a risen Saviour.. The 
sacred pledge of our final redemption is deposited 
not in a coffin, but in this precious record—but in ' 
the history of. facts well known and firmly believed. 
by you—but in many great and precious promises 
given unto you. ‘ For if we believe, that Jesus. 
“died, and rose again; even so them also which 
“sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” » The 
ashes of the patriarch Joseph could not rest in, the 
tomb, till Israel came to the possession of their - 
_ promised inheritance; so the Spirit and Providence 
of the great Redeemer are in perpetual, motion and 
exercise, till he shall have gathered into one all his 
redeemed unto himself; till the youngest of his 
sons, the meanest of his daughters, being glorified, 
shall take possession of their purchased inheritance, 
« the kingdom prepared for them, from the founda- 
 & tion of the world.” 

Thus, then, Israel takes his departure ; thus joy- 
fully, thus triumphantly, thus increased; and “ not 
‘one sickly ar feeble among them ;”—a wonder 
not inferior to any of the rest. But all “ is of the 
“ Lord of hosts, who is wonderful i in counsel, and 
excellent in working.” ‘ 

The plain of. Reanngscs. was the first seat see 

ylltof the Lord’s hast. They. had built, as part 
Geir task-work, a city of that name, at the com- 
Ingld bof Pharaoh. © But it Was also the name of a 
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region of Egypt, elsewhere called Goshen ; the same 
which Joseph chose for the reception of his aged 
parent; because being situated nearest to Canaan; 
it diminished the length and fatigue of his journeys 
and being a grassy country, suited his family’s em- 
ployment, that of shepherds. The nearness to 
Canaan fnight, accordingly, be now again cons 
dered:as a‘favourable circumstance to the return of 
Israel thitherward. If we may credit Philo, the 
two countries were not above three days’ journcy 
distant the one from the other. And certain it is, 
that the Patriarchs, encumbered with a convoy laden 
with corn, easily performed a journey to a more 
distant part of Egypt, and back again, in the 
course of not; many weeks at most. Moses might 
therefore have, without much difficulty, conducted 
the people of his charge to the place of their desti- 
nation, in a very small space of time. But was the 
distance of place the only difficulty which they had 
to encounter? How could men inured to slavery, 
men just escaped from the rod of a tyrannical op- 
pressor, have the courage to meet the prowess and 
discipline of the warlike nations of Canaan; un- 
provided with arms for the ficld, and with military 
engines for the attack of fortified towns, had they 
been bold enough to attempt to take possession by 
force. Some interpreters, indeed, render the word 
harnessed in the eightcenth verse of ‘the thirteenth 
chapter, armed. But the term, in the original, is 
so equivocal; and the learngd attempts to determine 
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Most Mighty thus declared, in laingtigge mane” em- 
phatical than can be conveyed by word— Lo, I 
“am for you !—Who i is he that can, that dare to be’ 
- against you?” 

The appearances of God are suited to the circum- 
stances of his people. Cloud by night would have 
been to incredse the horror, and to multiply the un- 
wholesome damps of that season. Fire by day 
would have been adding fuel to a fame already i in- 
tensely hot, in a burning climate and parched soil. 
But tempered, adapted, distributed according to 
Wisdom not capable of crror, the peculiar incon- 
venience of each season is relicved; and the ills of 
nature are remedied by the dispensations of grace. 
The cloudy-fiery pillar is a manifestation of Deity, 
suited to a wilderness state. In heaven, a God of 
Love is Jight, without “‘ any darkness at alf.” Ir 
hell, a God of implacable Wrath is’ perpetual dark- 
ness without one ray of light. On earth, a God of 
Justice and Mercy is darkness and light, in succes- 
sive order and perfect harmony. In heaven, He is 
a flame that irradiates, cheers, and quickens; in 
hell, a fire still consuming, never to be extinguish- 
ed; on earth, fire in a cloud; Mercy flowing in a 
spacious channel, Judgment restrained. Men can 
only discover that of God which he is pleased to re- 
veal to them. Whether he is pleased to turn hfs 
dark or bright side to us, wé are stationed equally . 

at a distance from him. Toe be sensible:of our own 
* darkness is to be partakers of his marvelous light. . 
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that the, brightest noon. of human reason. can 
et is, that it is ignorance and folly, when 
cusp in comparison with the wisdom of God. 

- Might not this wonderful pillar prefigure to the 
ancient Church the Person and office of the Re- 
deemer of the world ? Behold the divine Essence 
wrapped up in, and closely united ¢o, a veil of flesh. 
and blood. Behold Deity raising our Nature to in- 
corruptibility and glory, “ in Curisr, the first- 
s fruits ; and afterwards, in all that are Christ’s, at 
c his etining.” Do we not perceive in it, humanity 
bringing: down the divine nature to our bearing and 
perception; “ the only begotten Son, who is in the 
“ bosom of the Father, declaring him to us.” “ The 
“ Word made flesh” instructing the ignorant, cheer- 
ing the disconsolate, directing the wanderer, re- 

freshing the weary; guiding our waking, guarding 
our sleeping moments; “a ‘partaker of our flesh 
“and blood, that he may be a merciful High- 
priest.” Do we not behold that Word declared the 
Son of God with power; men adoring and submit- 
ting; the powers of hell broken and discomfited ; 
the triumph of heaven complete. ‘“ The Lord our 
“ God is a sun and shicld: the Lord will give grace 
“and glory: no good thing will he withhold from 
“them that walk uprightly.” ** Fear not, O Israel, 
“ghe Lord is thy keeper: the Lord is thy shade 
“upon thy right hand. The sun shall not smite 
“thee by day, nor the moon by night. The Lord 
a ball preserve thee from all evil; he shall preserve 


| ay soul. The Lord’shall preserve thy going-out, 
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‘“‘ and thy coming. in, from this time Gerth “ even 
‘* for evermore.” 2 
[a] Jacob was born to Isaac when he was sixty years old ; 
and at the time he went down to Egypt, according to Ais own 
declaration to Pharaoh, he was one hundred and thirty’; which, 
added to the twenty-five years of Abraham’s pilgrimage, from 
his leaving Ur of the Chaldees, to the birth of Isaac, make two 
hundred and fifteen. He and his posterity continued in Egypt a 
like period of two hundred and fifteen years. So that {t is plain 
Moses reckoned in the whole sum of four hundred and thirty 
years, all the pilgrimages of Abraham and his posterity, from 
his first leaving his kindred and father’s house in Mésopotamia, 
down to their triumphant exit from Egypt, and their setting out 


in the conquest of Canaan, whose iniquity, soup not before, 
was now full. 
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*. EXODUS XIV. 21, 22. 


And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea; and the Lord 
caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all that 
night, and made the sea dry land, and the waters were 
divided. And the children of Israel went into the midst of 
the sea upon the dry ground: and the waters were a wall 
unto them on their right hand, and on their left. 


IN the little benefits which men confer upon each 
other, it generally happens that some untoward cir- 
cumstance insinuates itself, and occasions, to one of 
the parties at least, mortification, disappointment, 
or disgust ; for nothing human is perfect. A graci- 
ous action 1s frequently resented as an injury, from 
the ungracious manner in which it is performed. I 
am charmed with both the matter of that kindness 
shown me, and the affectionate disposition which 
prompted it ;—But alas, it arrived an hour too late! 
Another prevented my wishes; and I prized not the 
blessing, because I was not instructed in its value, 
by feeling the want of it. This favour bestowed on 
me is very great; but it is not precisely the thing 
which I looked for; or it is so clogged with some 
unpleasant conditior, that I would rather be with- 
out it; it affords me present relief, but will it not 
involve me in greater difficulties hereafier ? Had I 
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failed in my expectations from this quarter, I.qkgoukd 
easily have gained my end by. applying t to the 








in the friendly communications of men, hides ohn 
tinually mars the worth of what is given and ré 
ceived. And no wonder, if we consider that.favours 
are not always granted from affection, nor accepted 
with gratitude. But tle bounties of heaven possess 
every quality that can enhance their value, and en- 
dear their author to a sensible heart. Infinitely 
valuable in themselves, they flow from Jove.y:' The 
“ good and perfect gifts which come-down from the 
“ Father of lights,” are given “ liberally, and with- 
“ out upbraiding.” Exactly what we need, they 
come precisely at the moment when we want them 
most, or when thcy are most benefittal to us. 
Worthy of God to bestow, they cannot be unworthy 
of us to receive. Were he to withhold his gractous 
aid, in vain should we look for relief from any other 
quarter. Productive of present satisfaction and Joy, 
his benefits involve us in no future distress, shame, 
or remorse. Serviceable to the body, they are at 
the same time improving to the mind. Important 
and . — for time, they have an — 
upon eternity. : 

The gracious Slsemeiilons of Jehovah, in behalf 
of his.chosen people, have this peculiar recommes* 
dation to our attention, as to that people’sgrateful 
observation ‘and acknowledgment—thrat they were 
not in ‘the usual course of things; they were the. 
froits of the constant and unremitting care of’a 
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special providence; they were the suspension or al- 
teration of the established laws of nature ; they were 
the operation of a mighty hand and an out-stretched 
arm, sensibly controling the winds, the waves, and 
the clouds; and subduing the most ungovernable 
elements to its purpose. Other parents are endued 
with transitory affections and attachments suited to 
the transitory nature of the trust committed to 
them. The hen tends her unfledged brood with 
the vigilance of a dragon and the boldness of a lion. 
But maternal tenderness and anxicty diminish and 
expire with the occasion of them, namely, the 
weakness and inexperience of her young ones. 
When the son is become a man, paternal care re- 
laxes, and parental authority is at an end. But as 
the authority of our heavenly Father never ceases, 
so his bowels of compassion are never restrained ; 
his vigilance is never lulled to rest, his care never 
suspended ; because his offspring is, to the last, ime 
potent, improvident, imperfect. 

In vain had Israel, by a series of miracles unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of mankind, been rescued 
from Egyptian oppression, had not the same Al- 
mighty arm which delivered them at first, conti- 
nued to protect and support them. The strength 
of Egypt, broken as it was, had been sufficient to 
force them back. The wilderness itself had been 
fatal to them, without the opposition of a foe. How 
easily are the greatest deliverances forgotten; how 
soon are the most awful appearances familiarized to 
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the mind! The very first threatening of danger 
effaces from the memory of these Israelites all im- 
pression of the powerful wonders which had just 
passed before them, and eclipses the glory of the 
cloud which, at that very instant, presented itself 
to their eyes, and overshadowed their heads. But 
let not self-flattery impose upon us, as if we were 
more faithful and obedient than they were. It is 
the mere deception of vanity and self-love to sup- 
pose, that “ if one were to arise from the dead we 
“ would be persuaded;” that if we saw a miracle 
wrought we would believe; that 1f we heard Christ 
teach in our strects we would “ forsake all and fol- 
“ low him.” The man whom the usual appearances 
of nature do not move, would soon becomc insensi- 
ble to more uncommon phenomena. For extraor- 
dinary things frequently repeated are extraordinary 
no longer, and consequently soon lose their force. 
If the daily miracles of God’s mercy and loving 
kindness fail to convince men, what reason 1s there 
to hope that mere exertions of power would pro- 
duce a happier cflect? If Christ, speaking by his 
word and ministering servants, be treated with neg- 
lect, is it likely that his person would be held in 
veneration? If men “ hear not Moses and the pro- 
<‘ phets, neither will they be persuaded though one 
“rose from the dead.” Is it not notorious, that 
Christ’s personal ministrations were slighted, his 
miracles vilified, his character traduced? ~~~ 
Whose conduct is the more absurd and criminal— 
: that of Pharaoh, in pursuing after, and attempting 
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to bring back, a people who had been a snare and 
a curse to himself and his kingdom; or that of 
Israel, in trembling at the approach of an enemy 
whom God had so often subdued under them? Frail 
nature looks only to the creature; to surrounding 
mountains, opposing floods, persecuting adversa- 
ries :—hence tcrror, confusion, and astonishment. 
But faith eyes the pillar, the residence of divine 
majesty, and then mountains sink, seas divide, the 
chariot and horsemen are overthrown. Every pas- 
sion, when it becomes predominant, renders us silly 
and unreasonable; and none more so than fear. In 
danger and distress it is natural, but it is foolish, to 
impute to another the evils which we fear or feel. It 
seems to be an alleviation of our own misery, if we 
can contrive to shift the blame of it upon the 
shoulders of our neighbour. Hence Moses is loaded 
with the imputation of a deliberate design of in- 
volving his nation in this dire dilemma, between 
Pharaoh and the Red Sea, and of selling them to 
the foe. A high and responsible situation is far 
from being an enviable one. If things go well, the 
conductor of the undertaking reccives but a divided, 
a mutilated praise. If an enterprize fail, the whole 
blame of the miscarriage is imputed to him. ‘The 
astonished multitude dare not directly attack God 
himself. No: the cloudy pillar hangs over their 
heads, ready to burst in thunder and fire on the man 
who presumed to aim his shafts so high. But their 
impiety seeks the pitiful shelter of a subterfuge ; 
X 2 
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they murmur against Moses, because they imagine 
they can do it with impunity: and they think to 
escape the resentment of the master, though they 
are wounding him through the sides of his servant. 
Mark yet again the folly and unreasonableness of 
fear. <‘‘ Because there were no graves in Egypt, 
“ hast thou taken us away to die in the wilderness ¢ 
‘‘ Wherefore has thou dealt thus with us, to carry 
“us forth out of Egypt? Is not this the word that 
“we did tell thee in Egypt, saying, Let us alone, 
“that we may serve the Egyptians? For it had 
“ been better for us to serve the Egyptians, than 
“that we should die in the wilderness.” What 
were they afraid of now? A grave in the wilderness. 
What do they put in comparison with, and prefer 
to, it? A grave in Ikgypt. It was a grave at the 
worst. Their wretched lives had got at least a short 
reprieve. If they died now, they died at once; 
and died like men, defending their lives, liberty, 
and families, not pouring out life, drop by drop, 
under the whip of a task-master. But slavery has 
broken their spirit. They are reduced to the lowest 
pitch of human wretchedness ; for this surely is the 
last stage of it:—‘ It had been better for us to 
“serve Egyptians, than that we should die in the 
“ wilderness.” 

To this view of abject degencracy and dejection, 
two objects are placed in contrast—the calmness 
and intrepidity. of Moses, and the majesty and 
power of God. In contemplating the former of 
these, as one great object of these Lectures is to 
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unfold human character, and to hold up to imita- 
tion and applause praise-worthy conduct, let me en- 
deavour to fix your attention upon the more obvious 
features of the great man who is here drawing his 
own portrait. 

All the great interests of Moses were embarked 
with those of the commonwealth of Isracl. His lot 
was cast into the common lap. He had madea 
sacrifice unspeakably greater than any individual of 
the congregation had done. His prospects, for 
either himself or his family, were neither brighter 
nor more flattering than those of the obscurest 
Hebrew among them. If there were danger from 
the pursuing host of Pharaoh, his share, most as- 
suredly, was not less than that of any other man. 
He had rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious to 
that stern, unrelenting tyrant, and must have been 
among the first victims of his resentment. But the 
pressing danger of Moses did not arise from Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians, but from an intimidated, dis- 
tracted multitude, who were ready to wreak their 
vengeance on whoever might first meet their resent- 
ment, or could be most plausibly charged as the 
author of their misfortunes. The composure of 
Moses, in such circumstances, is therefore justly to 
be considered as an instance of uncommon heroism 
and magnanimity. But why do we talk of heroism? 
the man who fears God knows no other fear. In 
the confidence of faith, though he knew not yet 
which way God was to work deliverance for Israel, 
he thus attempts to diffuse the hope which he felt 
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irradiating his own soul: ‘ Fear ye not, stand still, 
s¢ and sce the salvation of the Lord, which he will 
‘¢ show to you to-day: for the Egyptians, whom ye 
‘‘ have seen to-day, ye shall see them again no more 
«for ever. ‘The Lord shall fight for you, and ye 
‘© shall hold your peace.” | 

Let me intreat you to observe that the agent in 
this great transaction is also the historian of it; 
and that the resolution and spirit of the one is to 
be equalled only by the modesty and simplicity of 
the other. In the hands of one of the eloquent 
orators of Greece or Rome, what a figure would this 
passage of the life of the Jewish legislator have 
made, could we suppose them entering into the 
situation of a stranger, with the warmth which they 
feel in delineating the characters and conduct of 
their own heroes, and embellishing the dignity of 
modest merit with the glowing ornaments of rheto- 
tic? But Scripture says much by saying little. And 
the meek reserve, the unaffected conciseness of the 
sacred historian infinitely exceed the diffusive and 
laboured panegyrics of profane poetry or history. 
We have already perhaps deviated too far from that 
beautiful simplicity; and diminished, instead of 
magnifying our object, by multiplying words. We 
hasten therefore, with our author, to contemplate 
an object of infinitely higher consideration than 
himself; to which he constantly brings his own, 
and instructs us to bring our tribute of praise. 

Behold the obstructions which nature, and art, 
and accident have assembled to distress, to discou- 
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rage, and to destroy the church of God! An impas- 
sable ridge of mountains upon the right hand and 
upon the left; the roaring sea in front; a powerful, 
exasperated, revengeful enemy following close be- 
hind; internal weakness, irresolution, and dissen- 
sion: the voice of sedition is loud; Moses is on his 
face before God. In such a situation as this Omni- 
potence alone can save. No voice but that of a 
God is worthy of being heard. Be silent then, 
© Heavens, and listen, O earth, it zs God who 
speaks. ‘ And the Lord said unto Moses, Where- 
“ fore criest thou unto me? Speak unto the chiidren 
** of Isracl that they go forward!” What sublimity, 
simplicity, and force are here! ‘ Go forward!” 
What, into the raging billows? Great God, thy 
commands declare thy name and thy nature? What 
power except thine own but must have been ex- 
posed and disgraced by assuming such a high tone 
of authority! But what obstacle can oppose Flim 
who said, “ Let there be light; and there was 
“light?” “ Who spake, and it was done; who 
“ gave commandment, and it stood fast ?” 

The heart is agitated with a mixture of fear and 
joy as we proceed. ‘“ The Lord God has given the 
“ word,—Let the people go forward.” When lo, 
the conducting pillar instantly changes its position, 
and solemnly retreats to the rear of the Israelitish 
host. The word given clears all the way before 
them, and “ the glory of the Lord becomes their 
“‘ rereward.” Now behold the double effect of this 
symbol of the divine presence! To Israel the cloud 
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is all light and favour; to the Egyptians all dark- 
ness and dismay. ‘To those, “ night shineth as the 
«« day—to tlrese, there is obscurity at noon-day ; 
« And the angel of God, which went before the 
“camp of Israel, removed, and went behind them; 
« and the pillar of the cloud went from before their 
“face, and stood behind them. And it came be- 
“ tween the camp of the Egyptians, and the camp 
“ of Israel; and it was a cloud and darkness ¢o 
“ them, but it gave light by night to these: so that 
“ the one came not near the other all the night.” 
Awful distinction! Where shall we find the solu- 
tion of the difficulty? Where, but in this, “ He 
“ will have mercy on whom he will have mercy ; 
- and whom he will he hardeneth.” 

To prepare us for the history of the miracle which 
follows, give your attention, for a few moments, to 
what every man and woman among you may have 
observed a thousand and a thousand times. Go to 
the bank of the river, go to the shore of the sea, 
and twice in every twenty-four hours, as certainly 
as light procceds from the sun, what is now dry 
Jand will be covered with water, and what is now 
overflowed shall infallibly become dry ground. Fur- 
ther, when a little wandering star, called the moon, 
is in this direction, or in that, the whole waters of 
the globe, in the ocean, in the seas, in the rivers, 
are elevated or depressed to such a certain degree. 
Let that planet be in an eastern, or a western direc- 
tion, the tide is precisely at the same pitch of 
height or depth. After we have made this remark, 
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which is obvious to the notice, and level to the un- 
derstanding of a child; the question will naturally 
occur, What, does this never fail? May we depend, 
and act, upon the certainty of such a regular suc- 
cession and change taking place? Do the waters of 
the earth thus certainly feel, or seem to feel, the va- 
rious appearances of the moon? Then it cannot be 
without the design and interposition of an intelli- 
gent and powerful Cause, which never misses its 
aim, is never off its guard, is never thwarted or de- 
feated by unforeseen obstacles. Then that invisible, 
unknown, incomprehensible pewer may exercise a 
discretionary influence over the stream of a particu- 
lar river, over the billows of a particular sea. He 
may, with or without apparent second causes, make 
the current overflow its banks, or the channel to 
become dry. | 

Or, to make another appeal te common observa- 
tion and experience, when the sun is in sach a 
certain position with respect to our earth, and the 
wind blows in such a direction, the water in that 
lake will be liquid and transparent, and the smallest, 
lightest pebble will sink to the bottom. But let 
the elevation of the sun be changed to an angle 
somewhat more acute, and let the wind shift into 
the opposite quarter, then, beyond all doubt, the 
self-same water shall become solid as the rock, lose 
its transparency, and become capable of sustaining 
any weight that can be put upon it. How easy had 
it been for Him who produces regularly these 
changes, in the course of every changing year, to 
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have piven the globe such a position, as would have 
rendered the hoary deep one vast mountain of ice, 
all the year round, or have prevented a single drop 
of water from ever being congealed. And “ where- 
“ fore should it be thought a thing incredible” that 
such a One, willing to make his power known and 
his grace felt, should, at his own time, and in his 
own way, do that in a particular instance, which he 
could have done perpetually and universally. Grant 
me the usual appearances and operations of nature, 
and I am prepared for all the uncommon, miracu- 
lous phenomena with which the God of nature may 
see meet to present me. We come, accordingly, to 
the history of dividing the Red Sea, perfectly con- 
vinced that he who madc it at first, can make of it 
whatever he pleases ; and we are thoroughly satisfied 
that the occasion of such a notable miracle, as it is 
related by Moses, was entirely worthy of it. "'— 
if it be a just rule in criticism, that a Deity 1s 
never to be introduced, but when his interposition is 
necessary, and on occasions becoming his dignity, 
the Mosaic account of this wonderful event stands 
fully justified in point of taste, as well as of au- 
thenticity. The powerful rod is once more stretched 
out. The east wind blows. The sea retires. And 
a safe and easy passage is opened for Isracl through 
the channel of the deep. “ This also cometh forth 
‘from the Lord of hosts, who is wonderful in 
““ counsel, and excellent in working.” 
** Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go 
 “ forward.” The word which commands the pro- 
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gress also prepares the way. As, in latter times, by 
the effectual working of the same almighty power, 
the grace which cured the father’s unbelief, at the 
self-same instant likewise cast the devil out of the 
son. It is the sensible language of the common 
proverb, “ The hing said, Sail: but * the wind said, 
No.” The conrmand of the King of kings alone 
procures prompt obedience from cyery creature ; 
for all are his subjects in fact as well as of right. 
Thrones, principalities, and powers are all subject 
unto him; and, “a sparrow falleth not to the 
“ ground without our heavenly Father.” When we 
behold our blessed Saviour, in the New Testament, 
saying to the stormy wind and the foaming billows, 
** Peace, be still,” and a great calm instantly ensu- 
ing, and compare it with the work of the great 
Jehovah under review, we are led directly to the 
conclusion of the Roman centurion, who observed 
tue wonders attending the crucifixion, “ Truly this 
* was the Son of God.” 

In the history of our own country there is a pase 
sage, which the event we are considering suggests 
to our thoughts, and which does honour to the piety, 
modesty, and good sense of the prince whom it con- 
cerns, Canute, one of the early kings of the 
southern division of England, justly disgusted at 
the gross and impious adulation of some of his 
courtiers, who ascribed to him the attributes which 
belonged only to God, and called him “ Lord of 
*‘ the earth and of the sca;” that he might check 
their folly, by something more than a simple re- 
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proof, commanded his chair of state to be placed 
on the beach, near Southampton, during the flow- 
ing of the tide. Arrayed in his royal robes, and 
attended by all the nobility and great men of his 
court, he sat down with his face towards the sea, 
and thus addressed it, “ I charge thee upon thy al- 
“ Iegiance, O sea, to advance no further. Here, I, 
* thy Lord, have thought proper to fix my station. 
“ Know thy distance: respect my authority; nor 
“dare to touch the feet of thy sovereign, under 
“pain of his highest displeasure.” The swelling 
billows, regardless of his command and _threaten- 
Ings, continued to rush in, advanced impetuously 
to the steps of his throne, and speedily constrained 
the monarch and his train to retire. Upon which, 
turning round to his flatterers, he observed, ‘ that 
‘* He only deserved to be acknowledged as Lord of 
-* the land and of the sea, whose will the winds and 
“* the waves obeyed.” 

The breadth of the passage opened through the 
Red Sea must have been very considerable indeed, 
to have afforded to such a multitude as four millions 
of people, for less there could not be, space to get 
over in a single night’s time. ‘To determine this 
we must have recourse to calculation. But your 
time being far spent, this, together with an attempt 
to solve some of the difficulties of the dispensation, 
and to remove some of the objections which infide- 
lity has raised to the credibility or miraculousness 
of the history, must make a constituent part of 
another Iecture. 
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In practically applying this subject, we may con- 
sider the Red Sea, by which the armies of Israel were 
stopped short, as an emblematical representation 
of that great fight of affliction, that sea of trouble, 
through which every believer must pass in his way 
to the heavenly Canaan. Through the furnaces of 
Egypt, through the paths of the Red Sea, through 
the swellings of Jordan, God’s ancient people at 
length got possession of the promised Jand. And it 
is * through manifold tribulations that we must 
“enter into the kingdom of God.” It is of im- 
portance not only that we be going forwards, but 
that we be making progress; that growth in grace 
should keep pace with the uninterrupted flux of 
human life. The course which Providence leads 
us, though neither the shortest nor the most desira- 
ble, will be found upon the whole the safest, the 
surest, and the best. The possession of Canaan is 
not always the next step to our escape from Egypt. 
Justification by the grace of God puts us beyond 
the reach of our enemics, and adoption makes good 
our title to “ the inheritance of the saints in light ;” 
but it 1s sanctification that makes us mect for the 
enjoyment of the purchased possession. The Red 
Sea seemed to put an end to Isracl’s progress, but 
it actually shortened the distance. So afHiction, 
while it appears intended to overwhelm, is accele- 
rating the believer's speed to his Father’s house 
above. “ All these things are apainst me,” saith 
frail, faltering, erring man, in his haste. ‘ We 
‘know that all things work together for good to 
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“¢ them that love God,” saith the better informed, 
the experience-taught Christian, on reviewing the 
mysterious ways of Providence, and on having at- 
tained “* the end of his faith, even the salvation of 
“‘ his soul.” If we look to the creature only, all 1s 
dark and comfortless; nothing but cloud. When 
through the creature we look to an invisible God, 
all is peace and joy. We cannot remove mountains, 
nor turn floods into dry ground. It is not meet we 
should be trusted with such power. Obedience is 
our proper province, submission to the will of God 
our truest wisdom, and when we follow the direc- 
tion of Providence, our way cannot but be prosper- 
ous. ‘ Lord, we will follow thee whithersoever 
“thou goest.” Human conduct is a woeful inver- 
sion of this rule. We torment ourselves about the 
event, over which we have no power; and we trifle 
with the commandment, with which alone we have 
todo. We neglect our duty, and then foolishly 
and impiously complain that we are unkindly dealt 
by, when Providence promotes not, or crosses our 
inclinations. Let us show cheerful and unreserved 
comphiance; and, be the issue what it may, whe- 
ther our wishes be opposed or succeed, we shall at 
least have the consolation of reflecting, that the 
miscarriage 1s not chargeable to our own perverse~- 
ness or folly. It is a dreadful, it is a two-edged 
evil, at once to lose our aim, and incur the just dis- 
pleasure of God by disobedience. ‘* Thy will, O 
“ Father,” ‘ be done on earth, as it is in Heaven.” 
Amen. 
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LECTURE XX. 


EXODUS XV. 1, 2. 


Then safig Moses and the children of Israel this song unto the 
Lord, and spake, saying, I will sing unto the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea. ‘The Lord is my strength and song, 
and he isbecome my salvation; he is my God, and 1 will 
prepare him an habitation; my father’s God, and I will 
exalt him. 


/ 


“LO -neene wan has the world been so much in- 
debted, for rational pleasure and useful knowledge, 
as to the inspired author of these sacred books. 
Moses, as he is the most ancient, so he is by far the 
best writer that ever existed. Never, in one and 
the same character, were united talents so various, 
so rare, and so valuable. He may without hesitation 
be pronounced the most eloquent of historians, the 
sublimest of poets, the profoundest of sages, the 
most sagacious of politicians, the most acute of legis- 
lators, the most intrepid of heroes, the clearest 
sighted of prophets, the most amiable of men. The 
qualities of his heart seem to strive for the mastery 
with those of the understanding. So that it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether, as the reputed son of ~ 
Pharaoh’s daughter, as a voluntary exile from: the 
splendour of a court, as the sympathizing friend of 
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his afflicted brethen, as the bold protector of virgin 
innocence, as the contented shepherd of Jethro’s 
flock, as the magnanimous assertor of Israelitish 
liberty, or finally, as king in Jeshurun, ruling the 
thousands of Israel with meekness and wisdom—he 
most challenges our admiration and praise. Had 
the world never been favoured with his works, or 
were it now to be deprived of that precious treasure, 
the loss were inconceivably great. Who does not 
shudder at the thought? What a fearful gap would 
it make in the history of mankind! What a blow to 
taste, what a blank in science, what an impoverishing 
of the public stock of harmless pleasure, what an 
injury to the dearest, the best,—the everlasting in- 
terests of mankind! 

The venerable man who has, for so many evenings 
past, condescended to delight and instruct us, by 
the relation of events the most singular, mteresting, 
and important, assumes this night a new character ; 
and in strains the sweetest and boldest that bard ever 
sung; in verses the loftiest that the imagination of 
poct ever dictated, rouses, warms, transports the 
mind. We forget the distance of three thousand 
years. We fccl ourselves magically conveyed to the 
banks of the Red Sea. We join in the acclamations 
of the redeemed of the Lord, as this song of Moses 
swells upon our car. ‘ Then sang Moses and the 
“ children of Isracl this song unto the Lord, and 
“spake, saying, I will sing wnto the Lord, for he 
“hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider 
“hath he thrown into the sea. For the horse of 
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« Pharaoh went in with his chariots, and with his 
“horsemen into the sea, and-the Lord brought 
“again the waters of the sea upon them; but the 
* children of Isracl went on dry land in the midst of 
‘‘ the sea. The depths have covered them: they 
“ sink into the bottom as a stone.” TIow wonder- 
fully suited to each other are the event and the cele- 
bration of it ! 

In fulfilling the promise made in the conclusion 
of the last lecture, and in exccuting the business of 
the present, three objects are proposed. First, to 
attempt a vindication of the history of the passage of 
the Red Sea, from some objections which have been 
made to the credibility or miraculousness of it. 
Secondly, to make a few criticisms on the saered 
hymn which was composed on the occasion, and now 
in part read in your hearing ; in the view of pointing 
out a few of its more striking beauties. And, thirdly, 
to make a few remarks on sacred poesy in general, 
tending to evince its superior excellency, and to 
point out the delicacy and difficulty of attempting 
to amplify or imitate, what the inspired pocts have 
written as helps to devotion. In the first, I shall 
without ceremony or apology, borrow the assistance 
of the pious and learned author of Dissertations, his- 
torical, critical, theological, and moral, on the most 
memorable events of the OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 
history,—James.Saurin, late minister of the French 
church at the Hague. In the second, I shall submit 
to be instructed by an ingenious, pious, and eloquent 
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professor of rhetoric in the university of Paris, who 
has made choice of this passage, expressly for the 
purpose of exemplifying the majesty, beauty, and 
simplicity of the Scripture style, [Rollin]. And, 
in the third, I shall do little more than transcribe 
from an elegant, penctrating, and instructive moral- 
ist of our own age and country, [Johnson]. To 
return: 

If we collect the several circumstances of this 
wondertul piece of history, it will readily be ac- 
knowledged, that there is here presented to the 
mind one of the greatest, or rather a series of the 
ercatest miracles, which the hand of Omnipotence 
ever wrovelit in behalf of any nation. It is not 
therefore to be wondered at, if the enemies of revela- 
tion baye endeavoured to sully their lustre, and to 
impeach their credibility. 

Pliree methods have been employed for this pur- 
pose—To ascribe those events to natural causes 
—To put them on a footing with others related in 
profane Instory, and—To represent them as contra- 
dictory and inconsistent. ‘Three bulwarks of infi- 
delity ; as many grounds of triumph for truth. 

First, these events, which we ascribe entirely to 
the almighty power of God, have been accounted 
for from the common and natural operation of cause 
and effect. Huscbius has preserved and transmitted 
to us a fragment from an ancient author, Artapanes, 
to this purpose: “ Those of Memphis, one of the 
‘* chicf cities of ancient Egypt, allege that Moses 
** perfectly understood the country; that he had 
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“ accurately observed the ebbing and flowing of the 
“sea, and took advantage of the retreat of the tide 
* to lead the people over. But they of Hefiopolis 
“relate the matter differently, saying, that while 
“ the king was pursuing the Israclites, Moses, by 
“ the command of Fleaven, struck the waters with a 
“ rod, upon which they immediately separated, and 
“ left a spacious and safe passage for that great niul- 
“titude; and, that. the Egyptians attempting to 
“ follow them, the same way, were dazzled and 
‘<< confounded by preternatural fires, lost their way, 
‘¢ and by the reflux of the sea, were overtaken in the 
« midst of the channel, and thus all perished cither 
“ by water or by fire.” 

Now, granting to this quotation all the force that 
unbelief can give it, this evidently appears upon the 
face of it, that Moses has vouchers of his divine lega- 
tion, even in Egypt, even among the idolaters them- 
sclves. If the Memphitcs accuse our historian of 
endeavouring to make a natural, pass for a miracu- 
lous event, the Heliopolitans acknowledge, tliat it 
was preternatural, and ascribe it to an immediate 
interposition of Heaven. And this concession is 1m- 
portant, when we consider that it comes from the 
mouth of an enemy. 

Again, the supposition of the Memphites must be 
rejected by all those who pay any regard to the 
authority of Moses, and of the other sacred writers. 
He himself indeed admits, that the effect was for- 
warded by the assistance of a strong east-wind. 

y 2 
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And whatever he ascribes to that may seem so far 
to derogate from the greatness of the miracle. But 
it is no less true, that he throws out nothing like an 
insinuation that the passage of the vast host of Israel 
was produced by the intervention of second causes. 
And all the inspired authors who, after him, have 
“mentioned it or alluded to it, acknowledge only a 
supernatural agency. Thus Joshua, who was an 
cye-witness, and a party deeply concerned in the 
event: ‘ For the Lord your God dried up the waters 
‘of Jordan from before you, until ye were passed 
“over, as the Lord your God did to the Red Sea, 
“ which he dried up from before us, until we were 
“¢ gone over: That all the people of the earth might 
““ know the hand of the Lord, that it is mighty: 
* that ye might fear the Lord your God for ever.” 
Thus the Psalmist: “ He turned the sea into dry 
“land; they went through the flood on foot; there 
** did we rejoice in him.” And again: “ He divided 
“‘ the sea, and caused them to pass through, and he 
‘* made the waters to stand as an heap.” And again: 
‘* He rebuked the Red Sea also, and it was dried up: 
“so he led them through the depths, as through 
* the wilderness.” And the Apostle: ‘ By faith 
“ they passed through the Red Sea as by dry land: 
“which the Egyptians assaying to do, were 
“ drowned.” So that Moses, Joshua, David, and 
Paul, have but one and the same opinion on this 
subject. 

But farther, the essence of a miracle does not 
always consist in counteracting or suspending the 
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laws of nature. Onc of. the most contemptible of 
the adversaries of religion, [Spinosa] has weakly 
imagined, that by a single objection, he was able 
to invalidate one of the bulwarks and shake one of 
the pillars of revelation. ‘ These miraculous effects 
“‘ says he, are referred, by the confession of Scrip- 
“ture historians themselves, to the operation of 
*“ second causes. It was by warming the body of a 
‘child, that Ehjah brought him to life’ again. It 
** was by applying clay, or dust mingled with spit- 
*“ tle, to the cyes of a blind man, that Jesus Chirist 
“restored him to sight. It was by a wind, that 
** Moses brought locusts upon Egypt, and obtained 
‘* a passage through the Red Sea.” To this it is re- 
plied—That the most common and natural things 
become miracles, when they present themselves 
precisely at the time, and in the manner, prescribed 
by him who commands their appearance, for the 
confirmation and establishment of a certain doctrine. 
What so natural and common, for example, as to 
see the sun shining, one moment, in full and unob- 
structed glory, and the next darkened and conccaled 
by clouds? But, if a person publishing a new doc- 
trine as divine, should undertake to prove his 
mission by changing the appearance of the bright 
orb of day, at his pleasure, and by showing him 
either in unclouded majesty, or eclipsed and shorn 
of his beams, according as he gave the word; and 
should we behold this very ordinary natural pheno- 
menon actually and uniformly obeying the mandate, 
would not such an event, however natural in itself, 
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become preternatural and miraculous from its cir- 
cumstances? Thus, there might be occasion for the 
influence of the wind to favour and facilitate the pas- 
sage of Isracl. But how was it possible for their 
Jcader, by mere human sagacity, to discover that a 
wind from such a quarter, springing up exactly at 
such an hour, should harden the bottom of the deep? 

But supposing the philosophy of Moses suffici- 
ently accurate, to assure him that at such a time he 
micht in safety march over his cuinbersome retinue 5 
could it :sform him also that Pharaoh and his cap- 
tains would certainly be mad enough to follow them 
through that dangerous route? Could it assure him 
the rastiness of the tyrant, and the law which regu- 
Jated the flowing of the sea, would exactly keep 
time, so as eflectually to produce the destruction of 
his whole army ? The flux and reflux of the tide 
were lnown to Moses; but, Was it entirely un- 
known to the Egyptians? What, in so great an 
army, led by the sovercign in person, in a land 
renowned for natural knowledge, was there no man 
astronomer enough to know, that the difference of a 
few hours is every thing in a case of this sort; that 
to be in such a spot, at such a time, was inevitable 
destruction! Incredible! Impossible! 

Finally, it 1s altogether imeonceivable that the 
space of three or four hours, the utmost that an ebb 
merely natural could have afforded them, was suf- 
ficient for the transition of such an astonishing mul- 
titude as that which Moses conducted. The learned 

(almet has so fully demonstrated this point, as ta 
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enforce the conclusion, that no degree of human 
knowledge could have disclosed to Moses a foresight 
of the events which proved so propitious to him. 
Not therefore to the superiority of genius, but to a 
power divine, the praise is to be ascribed. And to 
the same principle we must recur, in order to cx- 
plain the mielty difference which Providence puts 
between the Israclites and the Egyptians, in the 
midst of the Red Sca. 

Attempts have been made to debase the dignity 
of this great event, by reducing it to the level of 
similar appearances, recorded by profane historians. 
That degenerate son of Isracl, Josephus, first started 
this objection. These are his words, ‘ This,” 
speaking of the passage of the Red Sea, “ I have 
“ related with all the circumstances, as I find thei in 
“ our sacred authors. Nobody ought to think it an 
incredible thing, that a people which lived in the 
‘ mnocence and simplicity of the first ages, might 
‘have found a way through the sea to save them- 
selves. Whether it was that the sea itself opened it 
© for them, or whether it was done by the will of God: 
Since the same thing happened long after to the 
“ Macedonians, when they passed through the sea of 
‘“ Pamphylia, under the conduct of Alexander, 
“when God thought fit to make use of that people 
“ for the destruction of the Persian empire, as it Is 
“ affirmed by all the historians who have written the 
“ life of that prince. ILowever, I leave all men to 
«¢ judge of this matter as they think fit.” Thus far 
Josephus, 
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The other instances which some presume to be 
put in competition with this, are the approach of 
Scipio, with his army, to the attack of New Car- 
thagr, by means of an extraordinary ebb at the 
change of the moon, recorded by Livy: a similar 
ebb of the river Euphrates, related by Plutarch in 
his life of Lucullus: and a flood altogether as sin- 
gular, upon the coast of Holland, in the year 1672, 
which kept up-for twelve hours together, and was 
apparently the means of preserving that Republic 
from the consequences of a joint attack of the fleets 
of England and France. It is handed down to us in 
the life of the famous Admiral de Ruyter, who had 
the command of the Dutch squadron at that time, 
Neither your time nor patience admitting of an in- 
quiry into the truth of these several facts, we satisfy 
ourselves with observing, that admitting them to be 
true, not one of them is any way worthy to be com- 
pared with the Mosaic account of the passage across 
the Red Sea. The pointed and particular prediction 
of Moses; the rod employed, and the instantar 
neousness of the effect ; the facility and speed of the 
passage ; the rashness of the Egyptians; their 
tragical end; every thing in short concurs to render 
this an unparalleled event. And nothing but an im. 
moderate desire of depreciating the miracles of the 
sacred history could have attempted to diminish 
this celebrated transit,. into a comparison with any 
of the other events which are alluded to, 

The third objection is, to the truth of the history ; 
pretended to be taken from the history itself, The 
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time allotted by Moses, by his own account, for the 
congregation, consisting of so many myriads,. to 
pass over, is considered, by the objectors, as much 
too short for the purpose. But in order to support 
“it, they are obliged to go into uncertain, fanciful, 
and unsupported conjectures about the breadth of 
the Red Sea, at the place where the passage was 
opened. ‘They ‘make the breadth of that passage 
just what it suits their own arbitrary conjccture and 
calculation. They must needs constrain a great 
multitude, in very peculiar circumstances, unaccus- 
tomed to discipline, stimulated by fear, and borne 
on the wings of hope, to move with the leisure 
and deliberation of a regulararmy. They will not 
deign to acknowledge the power and grace of the 
Most High in every part of the transaction. They 
overlook the description given of that people, Psalm 
ev. 37, as a people full of strength and vigour, and 
*‘ not one sickly among them.” They forget what 
God himself soon after says of them, ‘“ You have 
‘‘ seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I 
*« bare you on eagle’s wings, and brought you unto 
“‘ myself.” We conclude, that as the case taken all 
together was singular, unprecedented, and followed 
by nothing like it: so the particular circumstances 
of it are likewise singular and unexampled; and 
will, with every candid person, bear out Moses, the 
sacred historian, against the cyarge of being incon- 
sistent with himself. 

We proceed to the second object which we pro- 
posed, namely, To point out a few of the more 
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striking beauties of the sacred Song, which was 
composed and sung, in grateful acknowledginent of 
that great deliverance which we have been contem- 
plating. What will undoubtedly give it a high 
value in the estimation of many is, that it 1s the . 
most ancient morsel of poetry which the world is 
jn possession of: being threc thousand, three hun- 
dred, and thirty-seven years old, thatis, six hun- 
dred and forty-seven years before Homer, the most 
ancient and the best of heathen bards, lived or sung. 
But its antiquity is its slightest exeellency. The 
general turn of it is great, the thoughts nobly 
sunple, the style sublime, the expression ‘strong, 
the pathos sweet, the figures natural and bold. It 
abounds throughout with images which at once 
strike, warm, astonish, and delight. The occasion 
of it you well know. ‘The poct’s view is to indulge 
himself in transports of joy, admiration, and grati- 
tude, and to inspire the people with the same sen. 
timents. Accordingly he thus inpcetuously breaks 
out. 

Ver. 1. “ I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath 
‘triumphed gloriously: the horse and his rider 
“hath he thrown into the sea.” Herc, the tre- 
mendous majesty of God the deliverer, and the 
lively gratitude of the people saved, the Icading 
object of the piece, are placed instantly and power- 
fully in view; and they are never dropt, for one 
moment, to the end. J, in the singular. number, 
is much morc energetic and affecting than we in the 
plural, would have been. The triumph of Israe] 
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over the Egyptians did not resemble the usual tri- 
umphs of nation over nation; where the individual 
is overlooked and lost in the general. No: every 
thing here is peculiar and personal. Every Israelite 
for himself reflects with joy ou his own chains now 
for ever broken in picces. Ile seems to exult over 
his own tyrant-master, now subdued under him; 
and hails his personal liberty, now effectually se- 
cured. For it is natural to the heart df man, in 
extreme danger, to refer every thing to Inmscelf, 
and to consider himself as all in all. “ The horse 
‘¢ and his rider hath he thrown into the sea:” For 
the same reason the horse is much more forcible 
than horses would have been; it marks strongly the 
suddenness, the universality, the completeness of 
the destruction. The Egyptian cavalry, numerous, 
formidable, covering the face of the ground, is re- 
presented, in a moment, by a single effort, at one 
blow, overthrown, overwhelmed, as if they had becn 
but one horse and one rider. 

Verse 2. “ JEHOVAH is my strength and song, 
‘and he is become my salvation: He 1s my God, 
“and I will prepare him an habitation ; my father’s 
“ God, and I will exalt him.” Is it lawful to say, 
that the poct employs the most exquisite art in re- 
presenting this great deliverance, in every part, and 
every vicw of it, as the work of JEHovaH: the 
great “1 AM THAT I AM:” that name of God by 
which he chose to be known to Israel, through 
the whole of those memorable transactions? My 
strength, that is, the source or cause of my strength: 
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and it points out the great God as the courage and 
force of Isracl, without the necessity of their exerte 
ing any of their own. “ My Song,” that is, the 
subject of it. No instrument divides the praise 
with him. No power, no wisdom is employed but 
his own. He planned, arranged, executed every 
thing by himself. “ He is become my salvation.” 
The fine writers of Greece or Rome would probably 
have said, “ He hath saved me.” But Moses says 
much more; The Lord himsclif hath undertaken to 
work deliverance for me: He hath made my salva- 
tion his own, lis personal concern, and is become 
to me every thing I can want. 

‘* He is My Gop.” Every word is emphatical. 
** Hle, in opposition to the gods of Egypt, which 
cannot hear, nor sce, uor save. “ AZy God:” All- 
attentive to my intcrest and safety, as if he had no 
creature but me to care for: and therefore my God : 
For I acknowledge not, I never will acknowledge, 
any other. ‘¢ Afy Father’s God.” This repetition 
1s most beautifully tender and pathetic. He whose 
greatness I adore, is not a strange God, unknown 
till now; a protector fora moment. No, he is the 
ancicnt patron of my family; his goodness is from 
generation to generation. Ihave a thousand domes- 
tic proofs of his constant, undiminished affection ; 
and he is now making good to me, only that which 
he solemnly promised to my forefathers. And 
how has he effected this ?— 

“ The Lorn is a Alan of War.” 
~ An ordinary writer would probably have repre- 
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sented ‘the Almighty here as the God of armies: 
and as such, discomfiting the host of Pharaoh. But 
Moses does more; he brings him forth as a cham- 
pion, a soldier; puts the sword into his hand, and 
exhibits him fighting his battles, the battles of 
Israel. 

The fourth and fifth verses contain a very fine 
display and amplification of the simple idea sug- 
gested in the first, “ The horse and his rider.” 

‘ Puaraon’s chariots and his host hath he cast 
‘‘ into the sea: his chosen captains are also drowned 
«in the Red Sea, the depths have covered them, 
“ they sank into the bottom as a stone.” Image 
rises and swells above image. Pharaoh’s chariots, 
his hosts, his chosen captains—cast into the sea, 
drowned in the Red Sea—“ Covered with the depths, 
sunk to the bottom, at once, as a stone. Notwith- 
standing their pride and insolence, they can make 
no more resistance to the power of Jehovah, than a 
stone launched from the arm of a strong man into 
the flood. 

Every writer but a Moses must have stopped short 
here, or flattened his subject, by repeating or ex- 
tending the same ideas. But the seraphic poet, up- 
borne by an imagination which overleaps the boun- 
daries of the world, and an enthusiasm which ecan- 
not rest in any creature, springs up to the Creator 
himself, in these rapturous strains : 

“Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in 
“thy power: Thy right hand, O Lord, hath dashed 


“in pieces the enemy. In the greatness of thine 
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“ excellency, Thou hast overthrown them that rose 
“ yp against thee.” ) 

When the heart is full of an object, it turns it 
round as it were on every side, returns to it again 
and again; never tires in contemplating it, till ad- 
miration is lost in astonishment. Moses, after this 
effusion of joy and praise, returns again to the mat- 
ter of fact: but not in the language of mere de- 
scription, as in the ith verse; but in a contimuation 
of his bold, animated address to God himself; 
which gives it a life and fervour superior to any thing 
human. As if the strength of one element had not 
been sufficient to destroy God’s enemies, every ele- 
ment lends its aid. The deep opens its mouth, the 
fire consumes, the wind rages; all nature is up in 
arms to avenge the cause of an incensed God. The 
poet cnnobles the wind, by making God the prin- 
ciple of it; and animates the fire, by making it 
susceptible of fear. In the same style of address 
to God, he throws himself as it were into the per- 
son and character of the enciny, previous to their 
defeat; and pours forth their sentiments of threat- 
ening and slaughter, the more strongly to mark 
their disappointment, by contrasting the folly and 
impotence of man, with the power and justice of 
God. “ The enemy said, I will pursue, I will 
<< overtake, I will divide the spoil: my lust shall 
“ be satisfied upon them; I will draw my sword, 
‘¢my hand shall destroy them.” You see here 
vengeance hastening to its object, regardless of oppo- 
sition. The words, unconnected with a conjunc-* 
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tion, seem to hurry on like the passion that prompts. 
tothem. And in what does it issue? “ Thou didst 
“ blow with thy wind, the sea covered them.” And 
the picture is finished with this happy stroke, 
“ They sank as lead in the mighty waters.” 

But I feel I have undertaken a task far beyond 
my ability, and the limits of your time; and there- 
fore break off with another borrowed remark, nanicly, 
that whatever grandeur and magnificence we may 
discover in this song, as it stands in such a place 
and connection; its beauty and force must greatly 
rise upon us, were we permitted to penetrate through 
the mysterious scene, concealed belind the veil of 
this great event. For it ts certain that this deliver- 
ance from Egypt covers and represents salvation of 
a superior and more extensive nature. ‘The apostle 
of the Gentiles teaches us to consider it as a type of 
that freedom which the Christian obtains by the 
waters of baptism, and the renewing of the Holy 
Gshost, from the yoke of the prince of this world. 
And the prophet, in the book of Revelation, makes 
it to shadow forth the final and great deliverance of 
the redeemed ; by introducing the assembly of those 
who have overcome the beast, holding the harps of 
God in their hands, and singing “ the song of 
“ Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the 
“ Lamb, saying, Great and marvellous are thy 
“ works, Lord God Almighty; jest and true are 
“thy ways, thou King of saints: Who shall not 
“fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? For 
® thou only art holy; for all nations shall come 
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«¢ and worship before thee; for thy judgments are 
_ © made manifest.” Now, as the Scriptures declare, 
that the wonders of this second deliverance shall in- 
finitely surpass the first, and shall entirely obliterate 
the remembrance of it; we may easily believe that 
the beauties of the spiritual sense of this divine 
poem may totally eclipse those of the historical. 

*” Having endeavoured, imperfectly, to unfold some 
of the excellencies of this ancient sacred gomposi- 
tion, I should proceed, as I proposed, to point out 
the delicacy of attempting, and the difficulty of 
succeeding, in Imitating or extending devotional 
poetry: but your time and patience perhaps will 
be better employed in hearing me read to you a 
short passage, containing the sentiments of an ex- 
cellent modern critic [Johnson] on the subject ; 
with which I shall conclude this exercise. 

“ It has been the frequent lamentation of good 
men, that verse has been too little applied to the 
purposes of worship; and many attempts have been 
made to animate devotion by pious poetry. That 
they have very seldom attained their end is sufh- 
ciently known; and it may not be improper to in- 
quire, why they have miscarried. 

‘¢ Let no pious ear be offended, if I advance, in 
opposition to many authorities, that poetical devo- 
tion cannot often please. The doctrines of religion, 
may, indeed, be defended in a didactic poem; and 
he who has the happy power of arguing in verse, 
will not lose it, because his subject is sacred. A 
poet may describe the beauty and grandeur of nae 
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ture, the flowers of spring, and the harvests.of au- 


tumn, the vicissitudes of the tide, and the revolu- 
| tions of the sky ; and praise the Maker for his 


works, in lines which no reader shall lay aside. 
The subject of the disputation is not piety, but the 
motives to piety; that of the description is not God, 
but the works of God. 


“« Contemplative piety, or the intercourse Belwacd 


| God and the human soul, cannot be poetical. Man 


admitiéd to implore the mercy of his Creator, and 
plead the merits of his Redeemer, is already in a 
higher state than poetry can confer. 

“ The essence of poetry is invention; such invens 
tion as, by producing something unexpected, sur- 
prises and delights. The topics of devotion are few; 
and being few, are universally known; but few as 
they are, they can be made no more; they can re- 
ceive no grace from novelty of sentiment, and very 
little from novelty of expression. 

“ Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grate- 
ful to the mind than things themselves afford. This 
effect proceeds from the display of those parts of 
nature which attract, and the concealment of those 
which repel the imagination; but religion must be 
shown as it is; suppression and addition equally 
corrupt it; and such as it is, it is known already.” 

_ © From poetry the reader justly expects, and from 
good poetry always obtains, the enlargement of his 
comprehension, and elevation of his fancy ; but this 
is rarely to be hoped for by Christians from metri- 
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cal devotion. Whatever is great, desirable, or tre- 
mendous, is comprised in the name of the Supreme 
Being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted ; Infinity 
cannot be amplified ; Perfection cannot be improved. 

“The employments of pious meditations are 
faith, thanksgiving, repentance, and supplication. 
Faith, invariably uniform, cannot be invested by 
fancy with decorations. Thanksgiving, the most 
joyful of all holy effusions, yet addressed to a Being 
without passions, is confined to a few model, and 
is to be felt rather than expressed. Repentance 
trembling | in the presence of the judge is not at 
Jeisure for cadences and epithets. Supplication of 
man to man may diffuse itself through'many topics 
of persuasion; but supplication to God can only 
cry for mercy. 

“ Of sentiments, purely religious, it will be found, 
that the most simple expression is the most sublime. 
Poetry loses its lustre and its power, because it 1s 
applied to the decoration of something more excel- 
lent than itself. All that verse can do is to help 
the memory and delight the ear; and for these 
purposes it may be very useful; but it, supplies 
nothing to the mind. The. ideas of Christian Theo- 
logy are too simple for eloquence; too sacred for 
fiction; and too majestic for ornament: to recom- 
mend them by tropes and figures, 1s to magnify by 
a concave mirror the sideral hemisphere.” : 
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And when they came to Marah, they cosa net. drink of the 
"wagers of Marah ; for they were bitter: therefore the name 
of it was called Marah. And the people rhurmured against’ 
Moses, saying, What shall we drink? And-he cried unto 
the Lord; and the Lord showed him a tree, which when 
he had cast into the waters, the waters were made sweet: 
there he made for them a statute and an ordinance, and 

' ‘there he proved them, and said, If thou wilt diligently 
" hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, and wilt do that 
. which is right in his sight, and wilt give ear to his com- 
’ «mandments, and keep all his statutes, I will put none of 
these diveases upon thee, which I have brought upon the 
Egyptians: for I am the Lord that healeth thee. And they 
came to Elim, where were twelve wells of water, and three- 
score and ten palm-trees: and they encamped there by the 
waters. 


UNLEss the mind be under the regulating power 
of religion, it will be perpetually losing its balance 
and changing its tenour. At one time it will be 
accelerated into indecent and dangerous speed, 
through the impulse of desire, ambition, or revenge: 
at another, it is chilled into languor and inaction, 
through ‘fear, despondency, and disappointment. 
We shal behold the same person, now believing 
| zZ2 
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things incredible, and attempting thmgs impracti- 
eable; and anon, staggering at the shadow of 
doubt, and shrinking from: the slightest appearanee 
of difficulty and danger... Insolent, fierce, and over- 
bearing im prosperity, the unsteady creature be- 
comes grovelling, dispirited, and mean in adversity. 
* It is a good thing,” thcrefore, “ that the heart be 
“ established. by sacs? Grace, that calm, steady, 
uniform priaeiple, which-veers not with every wind 
of doctrine ; rises not nor falls, like the mercury in 
the tube,.with every variation of the atmosphere, 
according to the alternate transitions of disappoint- 
ment and success, censure and applause, health and . 
sickness, youth and age. In the day of prosperity, 
religion saith to the soul where it dwells, “ Rejoice,” 
and in the day of adversity, “‘ Consider ;” for a wise 
and a merciful God hath set the one over against. the 
other. This divine pritciple correets immoderate 
joy, saying to the happy, “ Be not high-minded, 
“but fear;” it consoles and supports the miserable, 
by breathing the sweet assurance that-the “ hight 
« affliction which is but for a moment, worketh for 
“us a far more exeeedime and eternal weight of 

“ glory.” 

The want of this balance of the er the 
dangerous consequences of that want, are strikingly 
exemplified in the history of the ehosen people, 
whom Providence, by a series of miracles, under- 
took to eonduct from Egypt to Canaan. Elated or 
depressed by the aspect of the moment, we find 
them haughty in the hour ef victory, and gunk into 
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despair by a defeat. : The deepness of the waters of 
the Red Sea, and their miraculous separation, afford 
matter,of triumph to-day: the bitterness of the 
waters of Marah causes.universal discontent and de- 
jection.to-mornow. But alas! we need not recur to 
distant periods of history, for an example of the 
ruinous effects produced by a destitution of religious 
principle, and fer a proof of the fatal power of. un- 
belief. The history of every man’s pwn experience 
is illustration sufficient. To what must we ascribe 
the envy, jealousy, rage, pride, resentment, timi- 
dity, -difidence, and dejectioa which successively 
and unremittingly agitate the human mind? Men 
walk by sight, not by faith. They feel the powers 
of the world that 2s, and are insensible of that which 
is tecome. They look at “ things temporal,” and 
negleet those “ which are unseen and eternal.” They 
stand in awe of the creature, and despise the Crea- 
tor.. While then we discover, deplore, and con- 
demn a selfish, a perverse, and discontented spirit, 
and an unbelieving heart in others, let us-study, by 
the grace of God, to reform the same or like dispo- 
sitions In ourselves. 

What a magnificent concert -filled the shores of 
the Red-Sea after Israel had passed over! Every 
thing was suited to another. The words were 
adapted to the occasion; the music to the words; 
the performers to the music. There, we behold 
Moses leading the bolder, rougher notes of manly 
voices. ‘Here, Miriam the prophetess, his sister, 
an sweet accord, blending the softer harmony of 
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female strains, with the notes of the timbrel, in 
praise of their great Deliverer. Never surely ditt’ . 
such music strike the vault of heaven, and nevér’ 
shall again, ‘ till the ransomed of the Lord shall 
“return, and come to Zion with songs, and ever- 
“lasting joy upon their heads; when they shall 
* obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing 
« shall flee away:” Never, till the song of Moses 
be closed withthe song of the Lamb. . 

At length they quit the scene of their terror and 
of their triumph; for the world admits not of a 
long continuance of either ; and they advance three 
days’ march into the wilderness. Escaped effec- 
tually, and for ever, from the oppression of Egypt; 
no more opposed in front, by an unsurmountable 
barrier, nor hemmed in on either side by impass- 
able mountains, ‘nor pursued by a numerous and . 
well-disciplined army; but the sea, once their hin- 
derance, now their defence; every foe subdued ; and 
the road to Canaan straight before them. What 
can now give disturbance? On how many circum- 
stances does life and the comfort of it depend! The 
failure or disagreeable quality of one ingredient cor- 
rupts and destroys the whole. In Shur they found 
no water; in Marah they find water, but it is bitter. 
The unavoidable condition of a wilderness state ! 
Always too little or too much! Here, there are 
children and penury; there, affluence and sterility. 
This year, there is drought parching and consuming 

every plant of the field: the next, an overflowing 
- flood sweeping every thing before it; and unhappy 
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mortals are eternally aggmenting the necessary and 
unavoidable evils of ae life, by peevishness and 
discontent. 

Oblige an ungrateful person ever so often, and 
disappoint or oppose him once, and the memory 
of a thousand benefits is instantly lost. All that 
Moses, all that God has done for Israel is forgotten, 
the moment that a scarcity of water is felt. For it 
is with this spirit, as in the case of ambition: 
Nothing zs attained in the eye of ambition, while 
there is yet one thing ¢o be attained. All the favour 
of Ahasuerus avails Haman nothing, while Morde- 
cai the Jew sits in the king’s gate. Thus ingrati- 
tude says, Nothing is granted, while one thing 1s 
denied me. One scanty meal in Shur, or one un- 
palatable beverage at Marah, has obliterated all re- 
membrance of the recent wonders of Egypt; and 
the more recent miracles of the Red Sea. And as 
one evil quality is ever found in company with its 
fellows ; we here find ingratitude and impiety to- 
ward God, blended with unkindness and unrea- 
sonableness toward man. And cowardice pitifully 
levels its keen arrows at the servant, not daring to 
attack the master. ‘ The people murmured against - 
“ Moses.” A worldly mind under distress, either : 
flies to the creature for help; or — 
as the cause of its woe. Piety leads the soul directly 
to God ; it views the calamity as his appointment; 
and finds its removal, its remedy, or its compensa- 
tion in the divine mercy. Israel tastes the bitter 
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- water, desponds, and chatges Moses foolishly. 
Moses cries to God, and 1s enlightened. ai 

Observe the goodness and long-suffering of God: 
Readier to listen to the entreaties of Moses, than 
to punish the perverscness and unbelief of the peo- 
ple. He instantly directs toa cure for the nitrous 
quality of the waters of Marah. ‘ The Lord showed 
‘ him a tree, which when he had east into the 
‘ waters, the waters were made sweet.” 

Of little consequence is it to inquire, because it 
is impossible to determine, whether the wood of this 
tree had in it an inherent virtue, which naturally 
corrected the brackish taste of the water; or whe- 
ther the sweetening quality were preternaturally 
communicated to it, to fulfil the present design of 
Providence. Whether I see water sweetened by a 
log of wood cast into it, or issuing from the flinty 
rock, or flowing naturally in the brook; whether J 
see Israel fed with bread from heaven, or Moses and 
Christ subsisting forty days without bread at all; 
or maukind in general, supported by bread growmg 
gradually out of the ground; I still behold but-one 
and the same object; “ good gifts coming down,” 
but in so many different ways, ‘ from the Father of 
‘ lichts.” The wise man, in the apocryphal book 
of Ecglesiasticus, has made a happy use of this pas- 
sage, to inculcate the necessity of using appointed 
means, in order to obtain success. “ The Lord 
‘* (says he) hath created medicines out of the earth, 
* and he that is wise will not abhor them. Was 
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f© not the water made sweet with wood, that the 
“virtue thereof might be known? and he hath 
* piven men skill that he might be bonoured in hig 
marvellous works, With such doth he hea] men, 
‘and taketh away their pains. My son, in thy 
“sickness be not negligent: but pray unto the 
« Lord, and he will make thee whole.” 

A fondness for allegory has represented the effect 
produced, by this tree cast into the waters, as em- 
blematical of the virtue of the cross, in sweetening 
and sanctifying atiiction to the behever, and taking 
the sting out of dcath, Undoubtedly, when an ob. 
ject so important, and a doctrine so instructive, can 
by whatever means be impressed upon the heart, 
we ought not too squeamishly to reject applications 
and illustrations of this sort. In order to promote 
the ends of true piety, what though we relax a little 
of the laws of rigid criticism? If imagination serve 
as an handmaid to virtue and devotion, let men be 
as fanciful as they will. Ifa serious soul be edified 
or comforted, shall I mar his joy, and disturb his 
tranquillity, by forcing him to comprehend the 
meaning of Greek-and Hebrew particles? Whether 
#t'be warrantable. or not to give this cvangelical turn 
to the passage before us, its moral intention and 
import will hardly be disputed.. ‘It exhibits the re- 
luctance which men feel to encounter affliction; 
their impatience and unreasonableness under it; 
the wise design of Providence in afllictive dispensa- 
tions, namely, to “ prove men, whether they will 
«diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord their 
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“ God, and do that which is right in his sight.” 
_ And, finally, it illustrates the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God in counteracting one natural evil 
by another evil; making poison serve as an antidote 
to poison, and healing the greater plague of sin, by 
the less, that of suffering. 

Some commentators have conjectured, that it was 
about this very spot that Hagar was relieved and 
supplied with water, she and her son, by the angel 
of the Lord, when they were banished from Abra- 
ham’s house; and they reprove the incredulity of 
the Israclites, by the example of her faith. After 
all, it was undoubtedly a very severe trial; whether 
we consider how much water, sweet water, is con- 
nected, not merely with the convenience and com- 
fort, but with the very existence of human life; 
whether we estimate the immense quantity neces- 
sary for the support of such a vast multitude of men 
and women, besides catile, or, the peculiar demand 
occasioned by a vertical sun, and a parched soil. 
We pass on from Marah, as men, and as the inha- 
bitants of more favoured regions, praising God, 
“who walks upon the clouds,” and _ refreshes . us 
from Heaven above; gushes upon us in a thousand 
streams of limpid comfort from the earth beneath, 
and gently flows through every field in a tide of de- 
light; and as Christians, we flee for refuge and re- 
freshment to that wonderful man, described, in pro- 
phetic vision, in such beautiful figures as these, 
«* A man shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, 
“and a covert from the tempest: as rivers of water 
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‘in a dry place; as the shadow of a great rock in a 
“ weary land.” Gold, silver,’and precious stones 
are ‘produced in small ‘quantities, and are of diffi- 
cult and dangerous investigation. And happily the 
life of man consists not in such things as these. 
Whereas the things which really minister to human 
comfort, and constitute the real support of human 
life, are poured down upon us with unbounded pro- 
fusion. The choicest blessing which ever was be-. 
stowed upon the world is common and free to all, 
as the water in the stream; as the light and air of 
heaven, 

But though the bitter waters are sweetened for 
present use, Israel must not think of continuing en- 
camped by them. They are to be but the transient 
refreshment of the wayfaring man, not the stated 
‘supply of the Land of Promise. Whatever we have 
attained, whatever we enjoy, the voice of Provi- 
dence still summons us away, saying, “ Arise ye, 
‘ and depart, for this is not your rest.” 

Their next journey is from Marah “ to Elim; 
‘‘ where were twelve wells of water, and threescore 
“ and ten palm-trees: and they encamped there by 
“ the waters.” In the preceding station, their pro- 
vision was partly from nature, partly from the kind- 
ness of a gracious Providence. Nature furnished 
the substance, a miracle endowed it with the suita- 
ble qualities. But at Elim, Nature seems to do the 
whole, with her “ threescore and ten palim-trees, 
“¢ and twelve wells of water.” And what is Nature, 
but the great JEHovan performing the most astonish- 
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wallowed not in the profusion of Egypt, which they 
were obliged to’ pune at the — of their werd 
and blood. 

When we hear of indie’ an endl mutiny, ee 
it was not the murmuring of a few factious discon- 
tented spirits, but of the whole congregation of 
Israel, what have we not to fear from the just re- 
sentment of a holy and righteous God, thus insulted 
by mistrust and unbelief? We find him imme- 
diately taking up the cause, and in a manner 
peculiar to himself. Wonder, O Heavens, and be 
astonished, O earth. ‘“ And the Lord said unto 
“ Moses, Behold I will rain’—what? Fire and 
brimstone from Heaven, upon the generation of in- 
corrigible rebels, until they be utterly consumed ¢ 
No, but “I will rain bread from Heaven upon you.” 
Is this thy manner with men, O Lord God? Surely, 
“it is of thy mercy we are not consumed, because 
“ thy compassions fail not.” | 

The historical fact which follows, as the accom- 
plishment of this promise, is one of the most singular 
upon record; and so mixes itself with the leading 
objects of the New Testament dispensation, that it 
well merits a separate and particular consideration. 

Being arrived at another of the great epochas, or 
periods of ancient history, the going out of Egypt; 
we shall make a brief recapitulation of the whole, 
from the beginning. The first great period of the 
history of the world is from the creation down to 
the deluge; containing the space of one thousand 
six hundred and fifty-six years; and a succession -of 
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_ eight lives, from Adam to the six hundredth year of 
Noah. The second is from the flood to the calling 
of Abraham, and contains four hundred and twenty 
seven years; and a succession of ten lives, from the 
hundredth and eighth year of Shem, theSon of Noah, 
to the seventy-fifth of Abraham, the father and. 
founder of the Jewish nation: six of the patriarchs, 
after the flood, being now dead, Noah, Phaleg, 
Rehu, Serug, Nahor, and Terah; and four of them 
still living, Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, and Heber. 
So that one life, that of Shem, connects the antedi- 
luvian world, and the call of Abraham. For he 
was ninety-eight years old before the flood came ; 
and he lived till Abraham was one hundred and fifty, 
and Isaac fifty years old. The third grand period 
of the world, containing four hundred and thirty 
years, commences on the fifteenth day of the month 
Abib, which answers to the end of our April, or the 
beginning of May. And some learned chronologists 
have undertaken to prove, from the Scripture his- 
tory, and from astronomical calculations, that Abra- 
ham departed from Haran, that the Paschal Lamb 
was sacrificed in Egypt, and that Christ expired 
upon the cross, as the propitiation for the sins of the 
world, on Calvary, in the identical month of the 
year, day of the month, and hour and minute of 
the day. This period contains a succession of seven 
lives, including Abraham’s, from his seventy-fifth 
year, to the eightieth of the life of Moses. 
_ From -the creation, then, to the Exodus, is the 
space of two thousand five hundred and thirteen 
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years ;; and a succession of twenty-four lives. -The , 
date of this event, in relation to other important 
and well known events in:the history of mankind, 
stands as follows: It happened after the death of * 
Abraham, three hundred and thirty years, After 
the death of Isaaé, two hundred and twenty-five. 
After the death of Jacob, one hundred and ninety- 
eight. After the death of Joseph, one hundred 
and forty-four. Before the destruction of Troy about 
three hundred. Before the first Olympiad, or the 
earliest reckoning of time among the Greeks, seven 
hundred and fourteen. Before the building of the 
temple, when the Israelitish glory was in its zenith, 
five hundred and six. Before the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, nine hundred and sixty-three. Before the 
building of Rome, seven hundred and thirty-eight. 
Before Christ was boru at Bethichem, one theesand 
five hundred and fifty one. Before the present year 
1801, three thousand three hundred and fifty-two. 
What is the conclusion of the whole matter? 
«¢ A thousand years,” O Lord, “in thy sight are 
“‘ but as yesterday, when it is past, and as a watch 
“in the night.” “Our fathers, where are they ? 
‘the prophets, do they live for ever?” “ Seeing 
“then that all these things shall be dissolved, 
‘what manner of persons ought ye to be in all 
“holy conversation and godliness, looking for 
“and hasting unto the coming of the day of God, 
“wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dis- 
“ solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
“ heat? Nevertheless, we, according to his promise, 
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«look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
“ dwelleth righteousness.” ‘ So teach us to number 
“.our days, that we: may apply our hearts unto 
'& wisdom.” ‘ Many shall come from the east, and 
“‘ west, and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
‘and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” ‘ The 
“ law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
* by Jesus Christ.” “ And: he that sat upon the 
throne said, Behold, I make all things new.” He 
“ which testifieth these things saith, Surely, [ come 
“quickly. Amen. Even so come, Lord Jesus.” 
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And the Lord spake untoMoses, saying, I have heard the mur- 
murings of the children of Israel: speak unto them, saying, 
At even ye shall cat flesh, and in the morning ye shall be 
filled with bread; and ye shall know that I am the Lord 
your God, And it came te pass, that at even the quails 
came up, and covered the camp; and in the morning the 
dew lay round about the host. And when the dew that lay 
was gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilderness there 
Jay a small round thing, as small as the hoar frost, on the 
ground. And when the children of Israe] saw it, they said 
one to another, It is manna: for they wist not what.ijt was, — 
And Moses said unto them, This is the bread which the Lord 
hath given you to eat. 


Man, composed of body and spirit, is giving con, 
tinual indjcation of the origin from which he springs, 
His creative imagination, his penetrating under- 
standing; his quickness of apprehension, loftiness 
of thought, eagerness of desire, fondness of hope; 
nay, even his erect figure, and a countenance turned 
upward to the skies, bespeak him the Son of God, 

into whose nostrils Jehovah has breathed the breath. 
of life, and whom he has framed after his own image, 
On the other hand, appetites perpetually craving 
a supply out of the earth; the law of his nature, 
-which stretches him jn a state of ee upon 
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the lap of his mother, for one third of his existence, 
in order to support the employments of the other 
two; and rational powers subjected to: the will of . 
sense, show us a creature taken from the dust or 
the ground, always dependent upon it, and hasten- 
ing to return thitherward again. 

Providence permits us not for a moment to forget, 
who, and whence we are. Have we laboured an 
hour or two? Hunger, and thirst, and weariness ir- 
resistibly draw us to the grosser elements of which 
we are compounded. A little bread and water having 
dispensed their nourishing virtue, a short sleep 
having restored our wasted powers, the soul starts 
up into conscious immortality; it springs forward 
to eternity, grasps the globe, expatiates from sphere 
to sphere, ascends to the throne of God himself. 
At one time, we behold a grovelling contemptible 
being, all body, absorbed in the low and gross de- 
sire of the moment, a fit companion to the beasts - 
that perish: and anon, we sce that very same 
wretched creature, becoming all spirit, leaving the 
earth behind him, mixing with angels, and holding 
fellowship with the Father of spirits, 

Religion is constantly aiming at the restoration of 
our fallen nature; is still exerting her quickening 
power, to raise the bestial into rational, the rational 
into divine; she graciously employs herself i in gra- 
dually detaching us from things seen and ‘temporal, 
and in uniting us to those which are unseen and 
are eternal. The world, on the contrary, is as 
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constantly striving to degrade, to depress, to extin- 
guish the immortal principle, and.to sink the man 
in the brute. Hence we see the worldling dreaming 
of much goods, laid up for many years; endea- 
vouring to confer duration even upon his sensuality ; 
while Christ teaches his disciples to pray, saying, 
* Give us this day our daily bread.” And by this 
admonition, he powerfully checks immoderate anx- 
iety about the future: “ Therefore, I say unto you, 
“take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
« what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what 
‘© ve shall put on: Is not the life more than meat, 
‘and the body than raiment?’ Behold the fowls of 
** the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
“ nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father 
** feedeth them. Are ye not much better than thev.” 
To teach men their constant dependence, their 
provision is bestowed in a gradual, daily supply ; 
not in heaps but in handfuls. And when God was 
pleased miracniously to feed Israel in the wilderness, 
for forty years together, the food of every day came 
in its day. All attempts to hoard were defeated. 
Every one’s portion was sufficiently ample, and ac- 
cumulation became a nuisance instead of wealth. 
“Men, under the impulse of their passions, slug. 
gishly crawl or eagerly run to the objects of their 
pursuit; but God is ever advancing towards his in 
the same steady, majestic pace. When we hear of 
the birth of Moses, the deliverer of: Israel, we im- 
mediately conclude that the time of their redemption 
as now at hand. But behold forty years elapse 
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before a single effort 1s made for this purpose. And 
it is then the feeble effort of @ solitary individual, 
to. avenge a private wrong; while the general en- 
franchisement seems rather retarded than accelerated 
by it; and another period of forty years passes, 
without one apparent step taken towards public 
liberty. The fetters of Egypt are at length broken, 
and Israel is enlarged; but the possession of Cauaan 
ig still at a distance’; and a third space of forty years 
consumes that whole generation in the wilderness ; 
and Moses their conductor dies at the age of one 
hundred and twenty years, before the sole of one 
foot enters into the Jand of promise, as a possession. 
So unlike are the preconceptions of erring men to 
the designs of the infinitely wise God. 

When we behold that vast congregation, by such 
a display of Omnipotence, rescued from bondage, 
conducted through the Red Sea, made to triumph 
over all their enemies, we are apt to copsider them 
as the favourites of Heaven, destined to personal 
honours and possessions. But the event teaches us 
to correct our hasty judgment, and instructs us, that 
not the particular interests of individuals, but the 
great interests of the church of God are the care of 
Heaven ; that, though Aaron and his sons may die, 
the priesthood ever lives; and, that while prophet 
after prophet retires, it is only to make room for the 
Prince and Lord of all the prophets. | 

Of little consequence is it to obtain possession of © 
expected good, unless we be fitted for the enjoyment 
of it. A nation of slayes was unqualified to exercise 
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the rights, and to enjoy the privileges of citizens. 
Israel had no existence in Egypt, but inerely a na- 
tural one. They had no civil constitution, no laws, 
no government. To have been conducted directly 
to Canaan in such a state, had been the reverse of a 
benefit. Providence, therefore, thought proper to 
employ a series of years in the wilderness in train- 
ing the people for empire; in modelling’a govern- 
ment suitable to their future condition; and, by 
enacting wise laws respecting both religion and civil 
polity, prepared them for that exalted rank which 
they were to hold among the nations; and for that 
duration of power and importance, with which the 
salvation of the whole human race was so closely 
connected. Thus the eternal decree makes the pos- 
session of the heavenly Canaan sure to every heir of 
glory: which decree, the justifying grace and 
adopting love of his heavenly Father declare and 
confirm ; bat,he is not brought home to his Father's: 
house above, till through the school of discipline, 
and by the Spirit of holiness, he is “ made meet to 
“ be a partaker of the inheritance of the saints in 
“ hight.” 

Men, through impatience and peevishness, miss 
the very end at which they aim. Canaan flies but 
the farther off, from being grasped at too soon. The 
homely provision brought from Egypt was now 
spent; the milk and honey of Canaan were not yet 
bestowed. The wilderness naturally producéd no- 
thing for food, hardly water to quench their thirst. 
The wonders of Egypt, the parting of the Red Sea, 
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the sweetening of the bitter waters of Marah, all, 
all is forgotten the moment distress comes upon 
them. “ And the, whole congregation of the chil- 
« dren of Israel murmured against Moses and Aaron 
“in the wilderness.” God immediately takes up 
the cause as his own; but instead of expressing the. 
resentment of an insulted sovereign and benefactor, 
He declares his gracious resolution to overcome this 
ungracious spirit by comphance and kindness; and 
men, unworthy of the meanest earthly fare, have a 
promise of a daily supply of bread from heaven. 
But as God does not always withhold in displeasure, 
so he does not always grant from love. When Provi- 
dence deigns to indulge the humours and gratify 
the lusts of men, it is far, very far from being a 
token for good. A promise of bread in the morning 
is precious information; but the addition of ficsh to 
the full, in the evening, wears rather the appearance 
of a threatening. When our desires exceed the 
bounds of wisdom, the accomplishment, not the 
disappointment of them, becomes our punishment. 

It is remarkable tuo, that the luxurious part of 
their demand was pranted, before that which was 
necessary. The quails came in the evening; the 
manna appeared not till the next morning. An- 
other proof, that the supply granted flowed not 
from unmixed affection. 

Without going, at present, into any of the critical 
inquities, which have been pursued, respecting 
sither the name, or the natitre of this wonderful 
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bread, we proceed to make a few practical observa- 
tions upon it, founded upon the letter of the history 
as it stands in our Bible. 

First. Then, and then only, is faith warranted 
to expect relief from a miracle, when means have. 
been tried without effect; or, when we are in such 
a situation that no means can be used with a proba- 
bility of success. If God in his providence has 
brought us into the wilderness, where no corn can 
grow, where no water flows, we may reasonably 
look for an interposition from above for our support; 
which we should expect in vain in a land of corn and 
vineyards. Where there is a field for the exercise 
of foresight, industry, and diligence, we tempt 
God, instead of honouring him, when we cast our 
work, and not our care, upon him. And yet it is 
not uncommon to see a listless, indolent disposition, 
wanting to pass itself for reliance on the goodness 
of Heaven. Herod desired to see Christ, merely in 
the view of gratification to an idle curiosity, in hope 
of seeing a miracle performed: but his motive being 
wrong and unworthy, his desire was not indulged. 
The Pharisees, from a captious, unbelieving spirit, 
tempted Christ, “ asking a sign from heaven ;” ‘but 
though signs inumerable were every day exhibited in 
compassion to the miserable, and in condescension 

' to the weak, no sign but that “ of the prophet 
* Jonas,” was given to the self-conceited infidel. 
JeHovAH performs the wonders of his power. and 

-- neither to save the exertions of the lazy 
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nor to tickle the imaginations of the curious. His 
object is not :to make men stare and wonder ; but to 
do them good. | 
Secondly. Man’s happiest estate is to feel his 

daily, constant dependance upon his.Maker, and to 
see the regular promised supply, evincing the truth 
and faithfulness of its bountiful author. With a 
monitor for God pressing in upon us, through every 
avenue of the sou!, we are nevertheless apt to be in- 
attentive and unthankful. It is therefore an instance 
of great goodness, when God is pleased to force 
himself upon our thoughts; and to invite us to 
communion with “the Father of our spirits,” in 
the commerce of a constant habitual friendship. 
Here then the poor have infinitely the advantage over 
the rich. ‘They see, or they are blind indeed, they 
see their “ dry morsel and their dinner of herbs,” 
coming, at the expected hour, from the bounty of 
indulgent heaven. They are not suffered to be care- 
less, impious, and ungrateful. Their homely fare tw 
garnished and: seasoned with what gold cannot pur- 
chase, nor power compel, the gentle whispers of a 
Father's love, the kindly welcome of an affectionate 
friend. And yet the bulk of mankind is striving and 
straining to get out of this happy state; cagerly 
catching at a situation, which would infallibly betray 
them into self-sufficiency, insolence, and irreligion. 
That proud word, independence, is continually in 
their mouths ; and the thing itself is in their hearts; 
not considering, that the real happiness of man con- 
sists in mutual connexion and dependance; and that. 
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the glory and felicity of every rational being ‘is 
founded upon union with, and a sense of his con- 
stant and entire dependence on, his Creator. «°--~ 
Thirdly. No fulness and: no excellency of created 
comforts, will produce real.happiness to rational bé- 
ings, without the aid of religion. During the abode 
of Israel in Egypt, the observance of the sabbath 
had been greatly neglected, if not altogether dis- 
used. The religious principle of course must have 
been much weakened, if not wholly destroyed. 
There was nothing done, then, till this matter was 
re-established. For there can be no good govern- 
ment but what is founded upon religion; and reli- 
gion cannot long exist in any degree of either fer- 
vour or purity, where no attention is paid to the 
Lord’s day. Providence therefore employed a cer-" 
tain method, to point out that day to Israel, and to 
enforce the observance of it. On that day no manna 
fell. But, to compensate the failure, a double quan- 
tity was given the day before; and the manna of 
that day, contrary to its usual custom, retained its 
sweetness during the sabbath: it neither melted 
away nor became putrid. But alas! long disuse 
had so much diminished public respect for the ordi- 
nance, that a discipline of forty years is scarcely 
sufficient to restore it to its ancient dignity and 
estimation. The restraints of religion are no en- 
croachments on human liberty. “ The sabbath was 
“ made for man,” a season of rest for his body; a 
season of contemplation for his mind. It was in- 
tended to be his comfort, as a citizen of this world ; 
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and his condition asa candidate for another country, 
that is, an heavenly, is closely connected with it. 
Can the great God be honoured by our resting from 
the usual employments of life, for a seventh part of 
our time? Surely not: but God is honoured and 
glorified when man is made wise, good, and. happy. 
’ Fourthly. The folly and perverseness of men ex- 
hibit a melancholy contrast to the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. The promise of the Almighty gave 
full assurance of a daily, certain, stated supply. But 
either through mistrust at one time, they attempt to 
hoard up to-morrow’s provision from the superabun- 
dance of to-day: or through impiety at another, 
they violate the divine appointment, by going out 
to gather, on that day when they were expressly 
assured they needed to expect none. Thus we are 
always doing too little or too much; impatiently 
and impetuously outrunning Providence, or slug- 
gishly and carelessly lagging behind. And what do 
we get to ourselves, in either case, but disappoint- 
ment and dishonour? The man who diffidently la- 
boured to accumulate, for five days of the week, 
when’ he looks, upon his store, finds he has been 
treasuring up to himself nothing but stench and 
putrefaction ; and the Israelite who presumptuously 
trusted his sabbath-day’s entertainment to the manna 
of that day, must fast for his folly. 

- Fifthly. Observe the care of Providence to pre- 
serve among this highly-favoured people a constant 
sense of their equality. All had their constant sup- 
ply; every one was entitled to his fair proportion ; 
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and no good purpose did it answer to grasp at a 
double portion. For the hand which miraculously 
rained down this heavenly bread, miraculously mo- 
dified it to every one’s use. “ He who gathered 
“ much had nothing over, and he that gathered lit- 
¢¢ tle had no lack.” Now, if we attend to the con- 
duct of Providence, to this day, and in every state 
of the world, we shall find the same equality of dis- 
tribution still going on. A man has just what he 
uses, and no more. With a chest full of gold, he 
has a desire to eat but twice or thrice a day at most. 
With a thousand suits of apparel in his wardrobe, 
he can use but one at a time. His neighbour, there- 
fore, who has but one dinner, and one coat at once, 
is upon the whole just as rich as he. Beyond what 
nature requires, reason approves, and the Almighty 
crowns with his blessing, all is childish and fantas- 
tical. ‘ There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; 
‘‘ and there is that withholdeth more than 1s meet, 
“ but it tendeth to poverty.” If this were felt and 
understood, as it ought, we should see less eager- 
ness, rapacity, and selfishness, in one part of man- 
kind; and less unthankfulness and discontent in 
another. ; 
Sixthly. Mark the danger of giving way to a hght, 
wanton, fanciful disposition. Even manna pleased 
not long. An imagination filled with the luxurious 
dainties of Egypt, soon spurned at it as “ light 
“bread.” There is no end to wishing and desiring. 
- Unadulterated nature craves but little, and is not 
difficult to please. But once give the reins to fancy, 
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and the wealth of Croesus, the magnificence of 
Solomon, the elegance of Lucullus, and the luxury 
of Heliogabalus will soon stink and be despised. 
Men. ate angels’ food, and loathed it. Of what 
importance then must it be to check in ourselves, 
and to repress in those whose virtue and happiness 
are instrusted to our care, the first workings of a 
wild and fantastical appetite. Children cannot be 
too simply clothed and fed. Solicit the palate by 
delicacies, and you kindle a fire in the imagination, 
to which no wealth can administer a_ sufticient 
supply of fuel, which no reason can keep within 
bounds, which will certainly produce a thousand 
real evils, and render the possession of the real 
felicities of life tasteless and insipid. Teach young 
ones to value themselves on dress and appearance, 
and you undermine the fabric of their true con- 
sequence. In proportion as you lead them to derive 
their importance from the adorning of their bodies, 
you strip and expose their minds. 

Seventhly. The same Power which corrupted the 
manna on the second day, and which preserved it 
from corruption every seventh day, commanded a 
small portion to be laid up, for a memorial to future 
genevations ; and for that purpose, miraculously kept 
it in its original state of sweetness and perfection. 
In this we see the absolute subjection of all things 
to the will of God, They grow and decay, they 
continue and pass away, they live and perish, just 
as he will. “I know that thou. wilt bring me to | 
‘ death, and to the house appointed for all living.” 
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“ And, I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
“he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth. 
« And though after my skin worms destroy this 
“body, yet in my flesh shall I’ see God.” No 
power nor skill can redeem the body from the power 
of the grave; the arm of an archangel is ‘Gnable to 
confine it there. 

Finally. The manna from heaven is likewise an 
image of better things tocome. The bread of angels 
could not confer immortality on those who did eat 
it: but “the true bread which came down from 
“ heaven,” communicates eternal life to all who par- 
take of it. But the words of our Saviour himself 
will best explain this subject. “ Jesus saith unto 
* them, I am the bread of life; he that cometh 
‘* to me shall never hunger, and he that believeth on 
‘“‘ me shall never thirst. Verily, verily, I say unto 
‘‘ vou, he that believeth on me hath everlasting life. 
“JT am that bread of life. Your fathers did eat 
“ mannd in the wilderness and are dead. This is 
“ the bread which cometh down from heaven, that 
‘aman may eat thereof and not die. I am the 
“ living bread which came down from heaven. If 
“any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever ; 
«and the bread which I will give is my flesh, which 
«J will give for the life of the world. The Jews, 
*¢ therefore, strove among themselves, saying, How 
*‘ can this man give us his flesh to eat’ Then Jesus 
said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
“ except ye eat the flesh, and drink the blood of the 
“Son of Man, ye have no jife in you. Whose 
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‘‘ gateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
‘eternal life; and I will raise him: up at the last 
‘day ; for my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood 
“is drink indeed. He that. eateth my flesh, and 
« drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.” 
“< As the living Father hath sent me, and_I live by 
“ the Father, so he that eateth me, even he shall 
live by me. " This is the bread which came down 
‘‘ from heaven, not as your fathers did eat manna, 
‘and are dead. He that eateth of this bread shall 
§ live for ever.” 


-. Having thus finished the course of lectures proposed 


for this season [a], what remains, but that with-a 
grateful heart I first acknowledge the great_good- 
ness of Almighty God, who has graciously lent 
health and strength for carrying on this undertaking 


thus far. If any savour of divine things has been 


felt or communicated ; if Scripture truth has, to any, 
been set in a new or an agreeable light; if a taste 
for sacred reading and meditation has been conveyed; 
if the connexion between the Old and New Tes- 
tament has been pointed out, and impressed upon — 
any heart; and, if the young, in particular, have 
been induced, by any thing said in this place, to 
think for themselves, and to compare spiritual things 
with spiritual ;—the lecturer has gained his end, and 
is already in possession of his reward. The praise 


he cheerfully renders to Him to whom it belongs. 


To you, my very dear friends, my thanks are, in 
the next place, unquestionably due, and are rendered 
with unfeigned gratitude. Your patient attendance 
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and candid attention, during seven months together, 
A shall ever consider as a proof of attachment the 
‘most flattering, and the mos encouraging. Why 
should I concea} my feelings on the ocegsion? I en- 
gaged inthis. undertaking, at first, with fear and 
trembling; I proceeded with solicitude; but I con- 
clude-with heart-felt satisfaction ; because the coun- 
tenance I have met with encourages me to hope, 
that my labours may have been doing sonte good. 
If there be one circumstance which gives me pain, 
it is the excess of that liberality and approbation 
which has so far over-rated and over-paid my endea- 
_ Yours, to convey to you useful and pleasing instruc- 
tion. In return, all I can do is to wish and pray 
that your kindness may be returned a thousand fold 
wnte your bosoms, in temporal, spiritual, and hea- 
venly blessings. And now, my beloved brethren, 
farewell. To the grace of God I commend you all: 
even, “ to him that is able to keep you from falling, 
*‘ and to present you faultless before the presence of 
“his glory with exceeding joy; even to the only 
* wise God our Saviour.” That we shall never all 
mect again, in an earthly temple, is certain. For 
time ts hastening to silence the tongue of the 
preacher, and to-close the hearer’s ear. But we have 
everlasting consolation and good hope, through grace, 
ef meeting together, and of worshipping, in that 
temple “ which has no need of the sun, neither of 
“ the nroon, to shine in it; for the glory of God doth 
“ hghten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. And 
“the-nations of them whieh are saved shall walk 
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“in the light of it: and the kings of the earth do 
“bring their glory and honour into it. And the 
“gates of it shall not be shut at all by day ; for 
“ there shall be no niglit there.” Let us, thercfore, 
“ be steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
“ work of the word; forasmuch as we know that 
*‘ our labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 


[A] For the reason assigned, when these discourses were first 
submitted to the public eye, some of the occasional addresses 
from th pulpit were retained in the publication. But the lectures 
of a season not corresponding exactly to the usual size of a 
volume, it became at length a matter of doubt, whether these 
addresses should be altogether suppressed, modelled into a more 
proper diction and station for the press, or given exactly in 
the order and words in which they were delivered. The doubt 
issued, in resolving upon the last. This lecture concluded the 
course of the Suiing, 1783. The course of the ensuing season 
commenced with that which follows. Perhaps it was unneces- 
Sary to say so much, in explanation of a matter so little impor , 
tant, as the conclusion of one discourse, and the introduction 
to another. 
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LECTURE XXUI. 


EXODUS XVII. 1, 2, 5, 6. 


And all the congregation of the children of Israel journeyed from 
the wilderness of Sin, after their journeys, according to 
the commandment of the Lord, and pitched in Rephidim : 
and there was no water for the people to drink. Wherefore 
the people did chide with Moses, and said, Give us water, 
that we may drink. And Moses said unto them, Why chide 
you with me? wherefore do ye tempt the Lord? And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Go on before the people, and take 
with thee of the elders of Israel: and thy rod, wherewith 
thou smotest the river, take in thine hand, and go. Behold, 
I will stand before thee there upon the rock in Horcb; and 
theu shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water qut 
of it, that the people may drink. And Moses did so inthe 
sight of the elders of Israel. 


THe reconciliation of interrupted friendship is one 
of the chicf delights of human hfe. The ecstatic 
pleasure of mecting again, after long absence, per- 
sons whom we dearly love, obliterates in a moment 
the pain of separation ; and one hour of sweet com- 
munication compensates the languor, solicitude, and 
gloom of many years. After an interval of five 
months, I return to converse with Moses, and to 
talk of him to you, with the satisfaction of one who 
has been upon a long journey, and, returning home, 
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finds again those whom he left, those whom he loves ; 
and finds them such as he wishes them to be. Let 
us, my dear friends, with increased ardour, affcetion, 
admiration, and gratitude, renew our intimacy with 
the venerable man to whom we are indebted for 
so much rational pleasure, and for so much useful 
instruction. Moses, thou prince of historians, sub- 
limest of poets, sagest of Icgislators, clearest-sighted 
of prophets, most amiable of men! To thee we owe 
our knowledge of the ages beyond the flood } Thou 
first taughtest to string the sacred lyre, and to adapt 
the high praises of God to the enchanting concord 
of sweet sounds. By thee, King in Jeshurun, all 
sycceeding princes have been instructed how to 
govern, and by thee lawgivers are formed to political 
wisdom and sagacity. By thee, Jews were led to 
expect, and Gentiles are encouraged to rejoice in, 
Messtau, the Great Prophet, after thy similitude ; 
by whom alone thou art excelled. And by thee, 
mildest, meekest, gentlest of inankind, the endearing 
charitics of private life are most engagingly exem- 
plified, and most powerfully recommended. 

But chiefly, thee, O Spirit! thee only, we adore, 


“ Who didst inspire 
‘© That Shepherd who first taught the chosen seed, 
“« In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
‘“< Rose out of chaos.” 


Whatever wisdom we may have learned, whatever 
pleasure we may have enjoyed, whatever comfort we 
2B2 
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possess, whatever hope we feel—all, all is of Thee, 
pure, eternal, unchanging Source of light, and life, 
and joy. 

Moses, in the passage of his writings which I 
have now read, is carrying on his own interesting, 
eventful history. At the head of the myriads of 
fsrael he 1s now pursuing his march from Egypt to 
Canaan, following a guide who would not mislead 
them, and whom they could not mistake; protected 
by a power which, like a wall of fire, bid defiance 
to every threatening foe; and, from day to day, 
supplied by a bounty incapable of being exhausted. 
All these present and singular advantages had the 
sweetness of hope mingled with them. They had just 
escaped from the most humiliating and oppressive of 
all servitude, and they were hastening to the inheri- 
tance of their fathers; yet we find them a people as 
peevish, irritable, and difficult to please, as if they 
had never known adversity, and as if they had just 
issued from the lap of ease and indulgenee. ‘To-day, 
the bread is dry and stale; to-morrow, the water is 
bitter ; the third day, there is a scarcity of it. The 
water is sweetened; manna descends; quails fall 
around their camp; but there is still “a cruel some- 
« thing unpossessed,” and all that went before is 
forgotten ; all that is in possession becomes insipid. 
Bestow on the ungrateful person nine hundred and 
ninety nine favours, and witbhold the thousandth, 
and all you lave done for him is lost. The present 
pressure always seems the heaviest. Mouldy bread 
and brackish water in the wilderness, are considered 
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as evils more intolerable than all the neous of slavery 
in Egypt. 

Where does this censure fall? On that moody, 
murmuring race the Jews, and on them only ? Alas! 
it overwhelins ourselves ; it bears hard not upon in- 
dividuals here and there, but upon mankind! We 
expect more from the world than it possibly can 
bestow; and when we discover its insufficiency, we 
charge God foolishly, and because we have not 
every thing that we wish, we are satisfied with 
nothing. Solacing ourselves like Jonah, under the 
shadow ofa gourd, we fancy it is a perennial shelter. 
We see not the worm which is gnawing its root ; 
and when it is smitten down and withers, we are 
ready to say with the sullen, testy prophet, “ We 
“* do well to be angry.” 

But, was the want of water a slight evil? And, 1s 
it sinful to complain under the pressure of a calamity 
like this? And, was this the first time Israel had 
been in distress, and found relief? Who was it that 
sweetened the waters of Marah? Who divided the 
Red Sea? Who rained bread from heaven? And, 
Who ever mended his condition by murmuring and 
discontent? Had God intended to destroy that 
people, why all this exertion of a strong hand 
and stretched-out arm to deliver them? God, in the 
failure of our earthly conforts, intends not our mor- 
tification and ruin, but our wisdom and improvement. 
He thereby teaches us our dependance ; it summons 
us to the observation of his providence; and levels 
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not the hope and joy, but the pride and self-suffi- 
cieticy of man: 
» ‘Water! Precious “fluid! Infinitely more valuable 
ice the blood of the grape, than rivulets of oil, or 
honey from the rock ; refreshed, sustained every mo- 
ment by thee—we are every moment wasting, neg- 
lecting, forgetting thee. We prize thee not, be- 
cause of thy rich abundance; and, because thou 
enterest into every other mean of food and comfort, 
thy inportance is unobserved, thy benefits forgotten. 
May I never know thy value from the want of thee. 
“ There was no water for the people to drink. 
“ Wherefore the people did chide with Moses, and 
“ said, Give us water that we may drink. And 
** Moses said unto them, Why chide you with me? 
“ Wherefore do ye tempt the Lord?” If, in their 
calmest moments, men are often incapable of rea- 
soning justly, and of distinguishing accurately, is it 
any wonder to find thein, in the very tide and whirl- 
wind of passion, acting foolishly and unreasonably ? 
Who would envy pre-eminence such as that which 
Moses enjoyed? Is glory obtained? He comes in 
but for a moderate share. Is blame incurred, or 
distress felt? All is imputed to him. ‘Io what a 
severe trial was the temper of this meckest of all 
men now put: What so provoking as to meet with 
censure, when we are conscious of meriting praise! 
What so galling as to have the calanuties of others 
charged upon us as crimes ; to be accused as culpable 
mercly because we have heen unfortunate? Surely 
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the great are set in slippery places 5. bite as _ 
“‘ must the head lie that wears a crown.” 

We see Moses flying, in the hour of dead. 
whither the people ought to have fled in the hour of. 
their affliction. “ He cried unto the Lord.” Reli- 
gion opens a refuge, when every otherrefuge fails ; and 
it administers a remedy to ills otherwise incurable. 
I tremble for the life of Moses. He trembles for 
himself: “They are almost ready to stone me.” 
The voice of Jehovah is again heard, and Moses is 
in safety. But I tremble now, for those murmuring, 
unbelieving, rebellious Israelites. Is not the thun- 
der of His indignation going to burst out? Is 
not the fire hastening to consume? Or is the earth 
going to open her mouth, and swallow them quick 
up into the pit? Behold a solemn preparation 1s 
making ? But it is an arrangement of love. It is 
the voice of God we hear:—but it speaks mercy 
and peace. The tremendous rod of God, where- 
with he bruised and broke Egypt, is again employed; 
but not as the instrument of punishment to Israel. 
It smites, not a sinful people, but the flinty rock ; 
and it draws forth, not a stream of blood from the 
heart of the offender, but a stream of water to cool 
his tongue, and to restore his fainting soul. Surely, 
O Lord, “ thy ways are not as our ways: for as the 
“ heavens are higher than the earth, so are thy ways 
“ higher than our ways, and thy thoughts than 
“our thoughts.” ‘ Behold, therefore, the good- 
“ness and severity of God;, on them which fell, 
severity ; but toward thee, goodness, if thou con- 
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tinue in his goodness; otherwise, thou also shalt 
“be cut off.” Astonishing instance of the power 
and sovereignty of the Most Hizh! The same rod 
which smote the river, and it became blood, smites 
the rock, and it becomes strcams of water. Who 
is to be feared, who is to be trusted, but the God 
who can do these great things ? | 

How honourable had it been for Israel to have 
had this stage of their marching through the wil- 
derness distinguished by a name which betokened 
and commemorated their faithfulness, obedience, and 
submission. Instead of this, the names Massah and 
| Meribah must transmit to all generations the me- 
mory of temptation, chiding, and strife. Happily, 
the monuments of human frailty, folly, and guilt, 
are also the monuments of the divine patience, for- 
bearance, and tender mercy. “ But the law had only 
“a shadow of good things to come.” Where Moses 
leaves us, Isaiah takes us by the hand and leads us 
on our way; pointing to Him whom all prephecy 
revealed, and saying, “ Behold, a King shall reign 
* in righteousness; and princes shall rule in judg- 
* ment. Anda man shall be as an hiding place 
from the. wind, and a covert from the tempest ; 
‘as rivers: of watcr in a dry place; as the shadow 
« of a great rock in a weary land.” And the apostle 
‘of. the Gentiles conducts our weary wandering steps 
from thé rock’ in Horeb to the rock Christ, from 
whence igsués the mighty “ river, which makes 
“lad the city of our God;” and which affords, 
not a transitory and temporary refreshment, but a 
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perpetual never-failingsupply. ‘‘ Moreover, brethren, 
“ J would not that ye should be ignorant; how that 
“ allour fathers were under the cloud, and all passed 
“ through the sea; and were all baptised unto Mo- 
‘ses in the cloud, and in the sea; and did all eat 
‘© the same spiritual meat; and did all drink the same 
“ spiritual drink: for they drank of that spiritual 
“ rock which followed them; and that rock was 
« Christ.” The. words of the apostle insinuate, that 
the stream, which issued from the rock in the wil- 
derness, contsnued to flow, and accompanied their 
progress through the desert, during the remainder 
of theiy long pilgrimage ; till, being arrived at the 
Land of Promise, a land watered with the dew of 
heaven, and the abundance of the rivers, a mira- 
culous supply being unnecessary, was withdrawn. 
‘Lisus was the Gospel preached to them of old time. 
The sol: rock became as it were moveable; “ and 
“ followed them,” whithersoever they went. The 
adamant was melted into a pool for their refreshment. 
Blessed type of Tim who, in his own person, ac- 
commodated the immutability of the divine nature to 
the necessities, and to the relief of huinan misery ! 
Blessed type of that stream of blood, flowing from 
the Lamb slain from the foundation of the’warld ; 
and “which taketh away the sins of the world!” 
Blessed type of that ‘ consolation that is in Christ 
“ Jesus,” for the weary and. heavy laden, for the 
guilty and the wretched, for the faint and dying 
Blessed type of that precious stream which. has 
flowed in every age, and is flowing to every nation 
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in general, and no slender proof of the credibility of 
the Scripture history. 

Secondly, Remark the mixture of frailty and im. 
perfection which enters into every human character. 
Moses himself is not faultless. And, what is more 
observable still, he fails on the side of his greatest 
excellency ; ‘he is found weak there where he seemed 
most strong. “ Now the man Moses was very 
* meek, above all the men which were upon the 
“< face of the earth.” Nevertheless, what saith the 
history ? He loses temper, and speaks unadvisedly 
with his lips; ‘“ Hear now, ye rebels, must we 
“ fetch you water out of this rock?” He takes glory 
to himself, instead of ascribing it to God: ‘ Must 
“we fetch you water?” He. presuinptuously ex- 
ceeds his commission. He lifts up his hand and 
smites the rock twice with his rod, whereas he was 
commanded only to speak unto it before the eyes of 
the people. 

Seems it not as if God intended to write vanity and 
shame on all the glory of man, “ that no flesh should 
“‘slory in his presence?” by showing us faithful 
Abraham mistrusting his God, and seeking refuge 
in falsehood: the patient Job growing peevish, and 
“cursing his day:” the affectionate and zealous 
Peter basely denying his master; and the meek and 
gentle Moses waxing warm; and, in his haste, 
speaking disrespectfully of God, and unkindly of 
men. ‘“ Be not high-minded, but fear.” “ Let 
‘¢ him who thinketh he standeth, take heed, lest he 
“fall.” “ Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for 
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“ out of it are the issues of life.” ‘ Set a watch, O 
‘Lord, before my mouth, keep the door of my 
“ lips.” 

Observe, thirdly, The delicacy and the danger of 
assuming a latitude and a liberty in sacred things. 
In what concerns the conduct of human life, and 
our intercourse one with another, as the citizens of 
this world, many things must be left to be governed 
by occasion and discretion; but in what relates to 
the immediate worship of God, and where the mind 
of the Lord has been clearly made known, to as- 
sume and exercise a dispensing power is criminal _ 
and hazardous. The tabernacle must be con- 
structed, to the minutest pin and loop, according 
to the pattern delivered in the mount. If Uzzah 
presumes to put forth his hand to support the tot- 
tering ark, it is at his peril. A holy and a jealous 
God will be served only by the persons, and in the 
manner, which he himself has appointed ; and the 
intruder into sacred offices and employments is 
ready to be broken in upon, in hot displeasure. 
Has God said, ‘‘ Speak to the rock.” Who has the 
boldness to strike it? Moses dares to do it; and 
his rashness forfeits his title to a part and lot in the 
promised inheritance. Into Canaan he shall never 
enter, but only see it at a distance with his eyes. 
The offending, chiding, murmuring congregation is 
pitied, forgiven, and relieved. The offending, hasty, 
presumptuous prophet is punished. “ Our God is 
“a consuming fire.” “ It is a fearful thing to fall 
‘into the hands of the living God. Who can un- 
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‘derstand his errors ? Cleanse thou me from secret 
“ faults.. Keep back thy servant also from pre- 
<¢ sumptuous sins, let them not have dominion over 
«me; then shall I be upright, and I shall be inno. 
“ cent from the great transgression.” 

Remark, in the fourth place, The rashness and 
folly of man shall not, cannot render the purpose 
of God of none effect. A whole people shall not be 
permitted to perish for thirst, because the prescribed 
mode of relief has not been exactly followed. Though 
the rock be stricken, instead of being spoken unto, 
it shall not fail to yield the promised fountain of 
watcr. Moses is frail, but God is good. There 
has prevailed, since the beginning, a strange con- 
tention between the folly and perverseness of the 
fallen apostate creature, and the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Gracious Creator. And glory be to 
God, our evil is overcome of his good. And when 
all struggle and opposition are at an end, when the 
will of God shal! finally prevail, “and every high 
“thought shall be brought into captivity to the 
‘ will of Christ,” it shall then be found, that “ the 
“ wrath of man” has all along been ‘“* working the 
“ righteousness of God ;” that the elementary strife 
which was permitted to take place in the natural 
world; the jarring, discordant passions which 
seemed to convulse and disturb the moral govern- 
ment of God, and even the infernal devices of the 
powers of darkness, were all without their design, 
nay, contrary to their imtention, carrying on the 
great plans of the Divine Providence to their con- 
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summation. Glorious, transporting thought! I will 
henceforth command my troubled soul into peace. 
I will calmly wait the issue; and Icave it to the great 
God, in his own time and way, to explain the rea- 
sons of his conduct, and fully vindicate his ways to 
men. The troubles which I see, the troubles 
which I feel, the troubles which I fear, though they 
may come nigh, shall not overwhelm my soul; “ I 
‘‘ shall not be afraid when I hear of evil tidings: 
“ my heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord.” ‘ We 
“ know that all things work together for good, to 
« them that love God, to them who are the called 
‘© according to his purpose.” “ For our light afflic- 
“ tion, which is but for a moment, worketh for us 
‘‘a far more exceeding and an eternal weight of 
“¢ glory.” | 

Fifthly, When we behold a holy and righteous 
Goa thus severely punishing what may be deemed 
by some a slight offence, in one of the dearest and 
best of his children, Jet none dare to trifle with his 
justice. If Moses, in one rash moment, by one 
unadvised step, incurred a displeasure which be 
could never remove, and forfcited an inheritance 
which he never was able to recover— What hast thou, 
QO man, to expect, whose whole life has been an ac- 
cumulation of offence, has been the addition only 
of sinfulness to weakness, and of presumption to 
folly? ‘‘ If the mghtcous scarcely be saved, where 
*¢ shall the ungodly and the sinner appear.” Take 
care how you estimate the malignity, guilt, ard 
danger of sin, by the erroneous and fluctuatinz 
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standard of your own weak understanding, or still 
weaker passions. Not according to these, nor the 
maxims of the world, nor the prejudices of a mis- 
guided spirit, but by asteadier rule, byan unchanging 
law, thou shalt be judged, and finally justified or 
condemned. If Moses lost an inheritance in an 
earthly Canaan, for neglecting to give glory to God 
in one instance, tremble to think of being eternally 
excluded from “ the inheritance of the saints in 
*¢ light,” for ten thousand offences of the same 
nature. Beware of reckoning any transgression 
small, any sin venial, any temptation contemptible. 
Behold the mighty fallen, and be humble. 

It is truly affecting to find Moses, in the sequel, 
carnestly entreating a remission of the sentence, but 
entreating in vain. And, when unable by suppli- 
cation to prevail, subimissively resiguing himself to 
the will of God. But the world has seen a still more 
awful demonstration of God’s displeasure at sin. 
When the Lord laid upon the head of the great 
atonement, “ the iniquity of us all, it pleased the 
“¢ Lord to bruise him, and put him to grief.” “* God 
“snared not his own Son, but gave him up for us 
“all.” Is it possible to conceive a motive so co- 
gent to abstain from evil, and even from the ap- 
pearance of it; and to loathe, and put off from us, 
the garment spotted with the flesh ? 

But again, one offence, though it may provoke 
the anger, and call down the chastisement of a holy 
God, breaks not off all intercourse, and for ever, 
between Him and a good man. With the firmness 
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of a wise and just Father he denounces the punishes’ 
ment, and inflicts it. With the tenderness and love 
of a gracious and relenting Parent, he carries on the’ 
correspondence ; and even admits the offending child 
to closer intimacy, and to familiarity more endear-' 
ing. For the great God is not like them who mar 
and embitter their:pardon with hard conditions,’ 
cruel upbraidings, and mortifying recollections ; and 
who plainly show, that though they may be capable 
of forgiving, they know not what it is to bury inju- 
ries in everlasting forgetfulness. The conduct of 
Moses too, under the weight of this awful displeasure, 
is amiable and instructive. He mutter* not, with 
sullen Cain, “ My punishment is greater than I can 
“ bear ;” he sinks not into dejection ; he replies not 
in resentment. While he deprecates the penalty, 
he attempts not to extenuate the guilt of his crime; 
and though well assured he is not to have the ho- 
nour of conducting Israel into Canaan, nor the hap- 
piness of enjoying a personal possession in that 
promised inheritance, yet he withdraws himself 
from no particular of duty, relaxes not his diligence, 
cools not in his zeal; he labours to the last, does 
what he can, though he be not permitted to do what 
he would; he goes before Israel to the-Land of 
Promise, though access into it was denied him. 
' This, as much as anything in his history, marks his 
character, and evinces the greatness of his soul. 
And this teacHes a lesson of no mean importance, in 
VOL, Il. aC 
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fiendship among men, namely, to cultivate with 
diligence and assiduity the charities which-we have in 
common; and to suffer those thirigs to rest avid'sicep, 
which, tf stirred and awakened, are ney to disturb 
and separate us. 

It is not the design of Providence, that we should 
think exactly the same way on all points. But shail 
I! agree with my brother in nothing, because’ we 
happen to differ. in one thing ? 

I detain: you till I have made only one remark 
more upon the whole history. The distress of the 
cattle, for want of water, is mentioned as a circum- 
stance of importan¢e both in the books of Exodus 
and, Numbers ; and, it is especially attended to, m 
the miraculous relicf which Heaven provided. Is 
the great God degraded, when he is represented as 
“caring. for oxen, and feeding the ravens, and 
‘ hearing. the young lions when they cry ¢?” No, no; 
these minuter views of his providential care and 
kindness endear him but the more to the under- 
standing that discerns, and the heart that feels. I 
know not a more tender stroke of the pathetic elo- 
quence, than that which we have in the prophecy 
of Jonah, when God extended mercy, in a manner 
peculiar to himself, to Nineveh, that great and sin- 
ful city. “ Then said the Lord, Thou hast had pity 
“ on the gourd, for the which thou hast not laboured, 
“ neither madest it grow, which came up in a night, 
“and perished in a night: and should I not spare 
Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more’ than 
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“ three-score thousand persons that cannot discern 
“ between their right hand and their left hand,— 
“ and also much cattle?” 

One stage more will bring us, with Israel, to the 
foot of Sinai, to observe and to improve one of the 
most notable dispensations of Providence upon re- 
cord; ‘ The giving of the Law.” But here let us 
pause, with devout acknowledgment of that bounti- 
ful hand, which fed the seed of Abraham, imme- 
diately from the clouds, for forty years together; 
and which feeds us, through rather a longer process, 
by blending and compounding the qualities and 
influences of earth, air, fire, and water. While 
we adore the providential care which refreshed Israel 
by streams from the rock, let us rejoice together, 
that it refreshes us, by keeping our rivers ever flow- 
ing, vur fountains constantly supplied, and the 
clouds of our atmosphere, in their season, always 
impregnated with the rain and the dew. “ With the 
“« bread that perisheth, ” Gracious God! grant us 
that “ which endureth to life everlasting.” Amen. 
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LECTURE XXIV. > 


EXODUS XVII. 8-13. 


Then came Amalek, and fought with Israel in Rephidim. And 
Moses said unto Joshua, Choose us out men, and go out, fight 
with Amalek: to-morrow I will stand on the top of the hill, 
with the rod of God in mine hand. So Joshua did as Moses 
had said to him, and fought with Amalek: and Moses, Aaron, 
and Hur went uptothetop ofthe hill. And it came topasswhen 
Moses held up his hand, that Israel prevailed ; and when he 
Jet down his hand, Amalek prevailed. But Moses’ hands were 
heavy; and they took a stone and put it under him, and he sat 
thereon ; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on 
the one side, and the other on the other side ; and his hands 
were steady until the going down of the sun. And Joshua 
discomfited Amalek and his people with the edge of the sword. 


NOTHING can be. more afflicting to a humane 
and serious mind, than ‘to reflect on that strife and 
contention which have, in every age, deluged the 
world with human blood. Who could believe, if 
all history did not prove it, and who can think of 
it without horror, that men should be continually 
lying in wait, like beasts of prey, to catch and de- 
vour men: that the strong, the cunning, and the 
fierce, should be for ever on the watch to take ad- 
vantage of the weak, the simple, and the gentle? 
And must it be? Father of mercies! must it needs 
be, that war should continue to waste the nations? 


Shall the earth be for ever a field of blood? Must 
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the peace of private families, and the repose of 
kingdoms, be eternally disturbed by lust and pride, 
avarice and ambition, envy and revenge? Blessed 
God! send forth the spirit of thy Son into the 
hearts of men. Prince of Peace! command this 
troubled ocean into acalm. Spirit of Love! puta 
full end to bitterness and wrath. Subdue this car- _ 
nal mind, which is enmity against God. Glorious 
Gospel of Salvation! as thou bringest good will 
from God to men, restore good-will to men among 
themselves. 

It is difficult to say whether men suffer most 
from their own folly, or from the cruelty and 
injustice of others. We generally find, that when 
evil from without would, for a while, permit wretch- 
ed mortals to breathe and be at peace, they per- 
versely become self-tormentors, and ingeniously 
contrive sources of vexation to themselves. And, 
which is the greater evil of the two? That, un- 
doubtedly, of which we are the authors to our- 
selves. We have then to encounter an enemy from 
whom. we cannot hope to escape, and whom we 
are unable to’ overcome. From a conflict with 
- Amalek, Israel comes off with both credit and com- 
fort; but a strife of discontent, impatience, and 
rebellion against God must of necessity issue in 
shame and loss. 

God, rich in mercy, slow to anger, and of great 
kindness, has graciously forgiven the murmuring at 
Horeb, and has extracted water from the rock for 
the relief of his people. But this woe is no sooner 
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past than adathee oveiahes them. “ Then sa 
“Amalek, and fought with Israel in ‘Rephidim.” n. 
The’ transaction recorded here, 80 simply and un- 
circumstantially, is mentioned again in ‘Deutero- 
nomy with many circumstances of aggravation, 
which greatly increase our detéstation of this" con- 
duct in Amalek, and explain the deep resentment 
which a holy and righteous God himself expresses 
upon the occasion, and which, by a positive sta- 
tute, he transmits to Israel. - Remember what 
«< Amalek did unto thee by the way, when ye were 
‘come forth out of Egypt; how he met thee by 
the way, ‘and smote the hindmost of thee, even 
« all that were fecble behind thee, when thou wast 
‘‘ faint and weary; and he feared not God. There- 
ce fore it shall be, when the Lord thy God hath 
“given thee rest from all thine enemies round 
“ about, in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
“ thee for an inheritance to possess it, ‘that thou 
“ shalt blot out the remembrance of Amalek from 
‘¢ under heaven ;' thou shalt not forget it.” 

‘Athalek, the father of this nation, as we learn 
from Genesis xxxvi. 12, was grandson to Esau, ‘ani 
son ‘to ENiphaz, by a conepbine named Timna. 
The Amalekites indeed are mentioned much | ear- 
lier in Scripture; even in the days of Abraham, 
when Chieder laomer is represented, with his victo- 
rious army, as ravaging all their country. | ‘But 
it is well known, that ‘the sacred writers, when 
treating of various periods, give appellations ‘to 
regions and countries, which did not belong to 
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them till ages afterwards, but by wliich they were 
better known, at the time when the historian wrote. 
They possessed a large tract of country, extending 
from the confines of Idumea to the eastern shore 
of the Red Sea; and from their neighbourhood to, 
and commerce with Phoenicia, they are by some 
called Pheenicians. 

Immediately on their passing through the Red 
Sea, it behoved the children of Israel to enter into 
this territory, on their way to Canaan. And pro- 
bably the paternal relation which subsisted between 
them and Amalek, encouraged the posterity of 
Jacob to advance on their way with greater con- 
fidence. “ It is the land of our brethren through 
“which we are to pass;” would they say, one to 
another. ‘“ The heart of Esau himself relented, 
“when he saw his brother Jacob return, encum- 
“ bered with a train of women, and children, and 
“ cattle. He forgot his resentments; he became 
“ the protector of the man whom he had, in the 
“ hour of passion, vowed to destroy. The injury 
*< done him in the matter of the birthright, and of | 
“ the blessing, he generously forgave. Surely the 
“‘ posterity of Esau, after many generations, will 
“not revive a quarrel which is extinguished and 
“ forgotten, first.in the reconciliation, and then in 
“the death of the original parties to it. After a 
“ servitude so long and so bitter, in Egypt, we shall 
“ at length find a time and a place to breathe; and’ 
* the. soothings of fraternal love shall console us 8 for 
“ the rigours of oppression.” 
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Vain expectation! What foe so dreadfal as'a bro- 
ther disaffected! Egypt smote with the rod; Amalek 
smites with, the sword; he basely, cruelly: seizes 
the moment of Israel’s languor, weakness, and de- 
jection, and attempts to crush those whom a san- 
guinery tyrant had persecuted, and whom Heaven 
itself had bruised. The cowardice of this beha- 
viour is equal to the unkindness of it. Had they 
boldly appeared at the first, to dispute the passage 
of the Red Sea, and to repel by force of arms the 
invasion of their country, their conduct, though 
ungenerous and unkind, had been ingenuous and 
manly. But either through fear or policy, they 
permit Israel to advance, they watch the moment of 
their difficulty and distress, and, like dastards, steal 
upon the rear of an army whose front they dared not 
to oppose. 

Neither good qualities-‘nor bad are found single 
in the human breast. And in the nation whose 
character is now the object of our censure, we find 
a combination of the worst qualities of which our 
nature is capable, all originating in the defierency 
of one great principle, which is at the root of all. 
‘the evil that men commit, “ he feared not God.” 
Why did Amalek rake up the ashes of an ancient 
_ grudger “ He feared not God.” Why did he join 
to afflict the miserable, and to overwhelm the op- 
pressed? ‘*‘ He feared not God.” Why did he 
meanly attack the weak and more vulnerable part 
_ of his adversary, in the hope: of safety end impo- 
tity ? He feared not God.” Wherefore, in’ ge- 
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neral, are men subtle, revengeful, cunning, and 
selfish? They “fear not God;” they “ harden 
“ themselves against him;” and yet think “ to 
* prosper.” They “ love not their brother whom 
“they have seen,” because they are wilfully ig- 
norant of, or hate God, “ whom they have not 
“* seen.” | 

Such is the union which Providence has esta- 
-blished between all the parts of the natural and of 
the political body, that the weakness or distress of 
one member is the infirmity and suffering of the 
whole. The hindmost and. the feeble of Israel are 
smitten ; the foremost and the strong feel, and im- 
mediately resent it. ‘“ And Moses said unto Joshua, 
“‘ Choose out men, and go out, fight with Amalek : 
“ to-morrow I will stand on the top of the hill, 
“ with the rod of God in mine hand.” We have 
here a combination, which ought never to be sepa- 
rated, and in which safety and succes are ever to 
be found, namely, the acknowledgment of Heaven 
and the use of appointed means; the sword in the 
hand of Joshua, the rod in that of Moses; the 
embattled host below in the valley, the intercessor 
with God “ wrestling” and “ making supplication” 
upon the hill. In vain had Moses prayed if Joshua 
had not fought. Destitute of “ the effectual fervent 
“ prayer of the righteous man,” the skill and cou- 
rage of the warrior had failed before the enemy. 

The rod of God! In. how many different services 
- is it employed! How many various purposes does 
it answer! It smites the river of Egypt, and it 
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becomes. blood. It smiies the rock of Horeb, and 
it sends forth q stream of water. It is extended to- 
wards heayen on the top of the hill, and Amalek is 
destroyed. Striking and instructive type of that 
“ Rod of God’s moyth” wherewith “he slays the 
“ wicked :” of that sword of the Spirit, “ which is 
“ the word of God: of that hammer, which break- 
“ eth the rock in pieces:” of that gospel, which is 
* a savour of God in them that believe, and in them 
“ that perish.” 9 

Observe how God appoints to every man his 
station of usefulness and of importance. It was 
nat for want either of zeal or of courage, that Moses 
takes lis post, at 9 distance, on the hill. It is not 
for want of piety, that Joshua leads on the armies 
of ‘Isracl, an the plain. The mistakes and miscar 
riages of the world arise from the weakness and 
wickedness of men; at one time over-rating their 
talents, and thrusting themselves forward into si- 
tuations for which they are wholly unfit; and at 
another, through timidity, shrinking from the du- 
ties of that station which Providence has assigned 
them; and at a third, treacherously, through some 
bias of private interest, passion, or party, selling 
the tryst committed to them to the foe. Happily, 
in the case before us, the head which directed and 
the hand which executed were in perfect unison. 
The spirit that foyght, and the spirit that prayed: 
were one. . _ | 

Let us, first, ascend the fill with Moses and bis 
two friends ; and adopt the feelings of men who at 
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once feel for the public cause, were not without 
well founded apprehensions froma the common 
enemy, | and ‘at the same time feared and trusted 
the Lord. Moses has given his orders to Joshua, 
and he has s0 far done well; but to stop there had 
been doing nothing. ‘He has set the means to work, 
and now he can confidently look up to Heaven for 
that blessing which can give success to the means. 
He ascends to meet God, but ascends not alone. 
As wickedness seeks to fortify, and to keep itself 
in countenance, by the society of the wicked, 50 
the fire of devotion keeps itself alive by the sacred 
communication of a kindred flame. The hands of 
Moses alone had soon become feeble, and must 
have dropped down, and Amalek must finally haye 
prevailed; supported by Aaron and Hur, they con~ 
tinue “c steady, till the going down of the sun;” and 
Amalek and his people are discomfited w with the 
edge of, the ‘sword. _ 

Of Aaron, one of the companions of Moses ypen 
the mount, we know much; of Hur, the other, the 
Scripture account is more sparing. Those who are 
never at a loss, SO long as fancy and invention can, 
create, make him. the son of Caleb, and the. husband 
of Miriam, the sister of Moses and Aaron. It ap- 
pears from the history that he was the father of. 
Uri; and the grandfather of Bezalel, the famous 
artist employed, by special endowment and ap- 
pointment of Heaven, for the construction of the 
more curious and costly furniture of the tabernacle 
and j sanctuary. “But it, is of more im portance for us | 
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to know him, and for him to be reported, as a 
person of the first quality; and his quality ¢up- 
ported by that which gives rank its highest lustre, 
genuine piety. Moses left him, in commission with 
Aaron, to judge the people, when a short while 
after this he went up alone into mount Sirlai to meet 
God. This is argument sufficient of his high rank ; 
and the assumption of him, to assist devotion in 
mount Horeb, while Israel was engaged with 
Amalek, is a proof equally clear and decisive of his 
extraordinary piety. 

Behold then the man of God, supported and en- 
couraged by two such companions, discovering all 
the honest anxiety of the patriot, together with all 
the confidence and fervour of the saint; with his 
eyes eagerly “bent on the conflicting armies in the 
plain below; and his hands, with his heart, lifted 
up to “God in the heavens, from whom his help 
came. It was clearly the intention of Providence, 
thatthe deliverance which should be wrought for 
Israel on this occasion, though not wholly inde- 
pendent on the use of means, should evidently 
appear to flow chiefly, and only, from the inter- 
position and grace of Heaven. <“ It came to pass, 
““ when Moses held up his hand, that Israel pre- 
6 vailed; and when he let down his hand, ue 
«© Amalek prevailed.” 

This is the first battle which Israel was called to 
fight; and it was designed to be a model of all 
that should follow ; of assured success to them, and 
victory over all their enemies, provided they con- 
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stantly, acknowledged God, with hands continually 
lifted up to heaven. And it had undoubtedly a 
farther view, namely, to represent, in general, the 
powerful and certain effect of prayer to God, and 
of a sense of dependence upon him; to show that 
our strength is in exact proportion to the perception 
of our own weakness, and to our confidence in Al- 
mighty grace. The lesson inculcated in this history 
is the same which Christ taught his disciples in the 
parable of the unjust judge and the importunate 
widow, “‘ That men ought always to pray, and not 
“to faint.” If importunity and the love of eae 
have power to constrain a man to do his duty, 
though he have no inclination to it, how much more . 
certain the effect of earnestness and importunity with 
the Hearer of Prayer, the Father of Mercies ; whois 
ever more ready to grant than man to ask? “If ye 
“ then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
“‘ vour children, how much more shall your Father 
“which is in Heaven give good things to them ~ 
“ that ask him.” 

Have you considered then, my Christian friend, 
what a powerful instrument is put into your hand, 
mighty as the rod of God in the hand of Moses, 
wherewith he did wonders? ‘“ Elias was a man 
“ subject to like passions as we are, and he prayed 
‘“‘ earnestly that it might not rain; and it rained 
“ not on the earth for the space of three years and 
“six months. And he prayed again, and the hea- 
“‘ ven gave rain, and the earth brought forth her 
“ fruit.” Surely then, “ the effectual fervent prayer 
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“ of a righteous man availeth much.” God has not 
given you assurance of success in all your under- 
takings, but he has bestowed upon you the privi- 
lege, and promised you the spirit of prayer, by 
which you shall certainly obtain one of two things; 
either that blessing from above, upon your honest 
endeavour ‘gs, which maketh rich, which ensures suc- 
cess, and makes it durable; or that resignation of 
spirit, and submission to the will of God, which 
siibdue misfortune, and which turn calamity and 
disappointment themselves into advantage. God 
has not given thee, my friend, the promise of 
riches; but he has given thee, what/is much better, 
the spirit of grace and supplication, to form thy 
soul to contentment. You have no security against 
pain and sorrow; but you have that whicli pro- 
duces patience and fortitude. You cannot pro- 
mise yourself long life: but habitual intercourse 
with God, by prayer, overcomes the fear of death. 
Glorious privilege ! Whatever my situation in life 
be, here is something to improve it, if good ; ; some- 
thing to mend it, if evil. Here is the ornament 
and essence of prosperity; the cure and cordial of 
adversity. Here is the guardian and the guide of 
life; the sweetener and subduer of death. Prayer 
brings all the glorious perfections of Deity into our 
possession. “If any of you lack. wisdom, let him 
“ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and 
cc upbraideth not; and it shall be given him.” 
“ When I aiii weak, then am I strong ;”" es for, I 
« can do all things through Christ which strength- 
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“eneth me.” ¥s the thorn not removed, the més- 
senger of Satan not rebuked, though the Lord 
be thrice besought, that they may départ? No 
matter. Is it not said, “ My grace is sufficient for 
“thee: for my strength is made perfect in wedk- 
© ness? Most gladly therefore will I rather gloty i in 
“my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rést 
‘‘ upon me.” 

But where are the hands which never hang 
down? Tliose of Moses himself became heavy. 
“ The spirit indeed is willing; but the flesh is 
“weak.” Fatal omen to Israel! Amalek instantly 
gains the ascendant: But happily Moses was not 
alone in the mount: “ And they took a stone, and 
put it under him, and he sat thereon; and Aaron 
‘and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on the one 
“side, and the other on the other side; and his 
‘‘ hands were steady until the going down of the 
“sun.” “As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man 
“ sharpeneth the countenance of his friend ;” and 
so devotion kindles and keeps alive devotion. Secret 
prayer, like the melody of one sweet-toned voice, 
stealing upon the ear, gently wafts the soul, to 
Heaven: social worship, as a full chorus of harmo- 
nized sounds, pierces the sky, and raises a great 
multitude of kindred spirits to the bright regions 
of. everlasting love, and places them together before 
the throne of God. How happy are Aaron and 
Hur in lending this aid to the wearied hands of 
Moses, and to the declining interest of the Israel 
of God! How happy is Moses in being. thus’ sup- 
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ported !But there is an Intercessor whose hands 
never hang down, whose fervour never cools, whose 
mediation never fails, whose attention is never re- 
laxed. . “ We have an advocate with the Father, 
«* Jesus Christ, the righteous.” Him, the Father 
“ heareth always:” ‘* asa Prince, he hath power, 
“¢ and prevaileth.” 

Let us now turn our eyes to the struggle in the 
valley below. There we meet “ the confused noise 
“ of the warrior, and garments rolled in blood :” 
the alternate shouts of acclamation and triumph, 
mingling with the piercing shrieks of the wounded 
and the groans of the dying. Israel, now hurrying 
on to victory; and anon flying before the insulting 
foe. The event, for a while, is awfully in doubt ; 
turning upon the strength and feebleness, not of 
thousands, but of one single arm; decided at length, 
not by the edge of the sword, but the elevation or 
depression of a rod; and that rod swayed, not by the 
skill and prowess of Joshua, but the firmness and 
devotion of Moses. 

But now doubt and anxiety are at an end. The 
hands of Moses are propped up, and Israel finally 
prevails. And what heart, but that of an Amalek, 
must rejoice in the issue? ‘ The cunning is taken 
“in his own craftiness.” A design of violence and 
blood falls upon the head of him that contrived it. 
The righteous and innocent cause bears down pride 
and cruelty. Wejbchold the destination of Heaven 
standing good; the birthright sold away, the bless- 
ing anticipated; the elder made subject to the 
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younger. ‘ God is wise in heart, and..mighty in 
ss strength: who hath hardened himself against him, 
and hath prospered?” 

Israel has conquered. But it is impossible to 
mistake the means by which he has gotten the 
victory. “The hand of the Lord, and his holy 
“arm, they have gotten him the victory.” The 
altar therefore, which was built to celebrate this 
signal success, shall, by its name, perpetuate the re- 
membrance of God the deliverer. Jehovah-Nissi, 
the Lord my banner,” was inscribed upon it by the 
divine appointment; and a reason is assigned in the 
sixteenth verse. ‘‘ For he said, Because the Lord 
“hath sworn that the Lord will have war with 
“ Amalek from generation to generation.” 

These words, having been variously rendered, 
have given occasion to various opinions among in- 
terpreters. Some read the passage thus, ‘* Because 
“the hand of Amalek is against the throne of the 
“the Lord, the Lord will have war with Amalek 
‘from generation to generation.” This yxeading re- 
solves the guilt of Amalek, not jnto an insidious and 
cruel design against Israel, but into .a rash and © 

impious attempt to defeat the plan of Providence, 
which was to bring Israel into the quiet possession 
of:Canaan, and to exalt that nation favoured of 
God, ‘byt. envied of man, to wealth, power, .and 
empire. God, therefore, was pleased to vindicate in 
person the cause which was his own, and to write | 
gisappointmept, and a curse, upon every plan which 
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Amalek could form, of greatness and prosperity. 
So “ fearful a thing it is to fall into the hands of 
‘‘ the living God,” so dangerous to form a combina- 
tion “-against the Lord, and against his anointed, 
“ saying, Let us break their bands asunder, and cast 
“ away their cords from us, He that sitteth in the 
‘* heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have them in 
derision.” 

Others literally translate the words thus, “ With 
“ the hand upon the throne of the Lord, He hath 
“sworn that he will have war with Amalek from 
“generation to generation.” He, that is, Moses 
hath sworn, with the most awful solemnities, and 
recorded the oath in a book, for perpetual preserva- 
tion, that there shall be no peace between Israel and 
Amalek till he be utterly destroyed. The hand 
which was extended towards heaven, the throne of 
the great and terrible God, with the rod in it; the 
instrument of a victory which was interrupted by 
the going down of the sun, has been lifted up, to 
“swear by Him that liveth for ever,” that the 
triumph of that day shall be followed up, till the 
hated name of Amalek be extinguished from under 
heaven. 

Some make Jehovah himself to be the person 
who binds himself by this solemn oath. “ The 
“hand,” that is, Jehovah’s own hand, upon the 
throne of the Lord. Because he could swear by 
“no greater, he hath sworn by himself, that He 
‘¢ will have war with Amalek from generation to 
“generation.” We have a prophecy in the mouth 
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of Balaam, to the same effect, “ And when he 
‘looked on Amalek, he took up his parable, and 
“© said, Amalek was the first of the nations, but his 
“ latter end shall be that he perish for ever.” ~~. 

The execution of this dreadful sentence was re- 
served to the days of Samuel, four hundred and 
twelve years after; and it was committcd to Saul 
who, through an impolitic and sinful lenity, failed 
to fulfil the design of Providence, and thereby in- 
curred the displeasure of Lleaven, and forfeited his 
life and crown by his disobedience. I transcribe the 
passage. 

< Samuel also said unto Saul, The Lord sent me 
“to anoint thee to be king over his people, over 
“ Tsrael; now thercfore hearken thou unto the 
‘© woice of the words of the Lord: Thus saith the 
< Lord of hosts, I remember that which Amalek 
© did to Israel; how he laid wait for him in the 
‘way when he came up from Egypt. Now go, 
“and smite Amalck, and utterly destroy all that 
“they have, and spare them not; but slay both 
‘*man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and 
“ sheep, camel and ass.” ‘This order Saul obeyed 
but in part. He assumed and exercised a dispense 
ing power, and it became a snare to him. He took 
Agag the king of the Amalekites alive; and reserved 
the best of the spoil. The Prophet is sent of God 
to reprove his disobedience, which Saul attempting 
to palliate, brings down this censure upon his head: 
‘ When thou wast little in thine own sight, wast 
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*¢ thdu not made the head of the tribes of Israel, and 
‘he Lord anoimted thee king over Istael? And the 
* Lord sent thee on a journey, and said, Go, and 
“ utterly destroy the sinners, the Amalekites, and 
‘‘firht against ‘them until they ‘be consumed. 
«¢ Wherefore then didst thou not obey the voice of 
“ the Lord, ‘but didst fly upon the spoil, and ‘didst 
evil in the sight of the Lord. And Samuel said, 
« Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings 
‘and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the 
« Lord: Behold, to obey is better than ‘sacrifice ; 
‘¢and to hearken, than the fat of rams. ‘For re- 
“ bellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubborn- 
ness is as iniquity and idolatry. Because thou 
*¢ hast rejected the word of the Lord, ‘he hath also 
rejected thee from being king.” Has God com- 
manded to destroy? Who shall presume to save? 
‘Has he commanded to spare? Who dares destroy ? 
“J say unto you, Be not afraid of them that kill 
“the body, and after that have no more that they 
“can'do. ‘But I will forewarn you whom you shall 
fear: fear Him, which, after he hath killed, hath 


‘* power to cast into hell: yea, I say unto you fear 
“« Him.” 
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And Moses went out to meet his father-in-law, and did obeisance, 
and kissed him; and they asked each other of their wel- 
fare; and they came into the tent. And Moses told his 
father-in-law all that the Lord had done unto Pharaoh, and 
to the Egyptians for Isracl’s sake, and all the travail that 
had come upon them by the way, and how the Lord delivered 
them. And Jethro rejoiced for all the goodness which the 
Lord had done to Israel, whom he had delivered out of the 
hand of the Egyptians. And Jethro said, Blessed be the 
Lord, who hath delivered you out of the hand of the Egyp" 
dians, and out of the hand of Pharaoh; who hath delivered 
the people from under the hand of the Egyptians. Now I 
know that the Lord is greater than‘all‘gods: for in the thing 
wherein they dealt proudly he was above them. And Jethro, 
Moses’ father-in-law, took a burnt-offering and sacrifices for 
God: and Aaron came, and all the eldcrs af Jsrael, to eat 
bread with Moses’ father-in-law before God. 


THE great Author and Ruler of the world has 
evidently in view the pleasure and happiness, as well 
as the wisdom and virtue of his rational creatures. 
We find, through the widely expanded frame of 
nature, and the extensive plan of Providence, as 
many sources ‘of joy as there are means of ifgprove- 
ment. What an infinite, beautiful, bith 
variety, in the works, and in the ways of God ¥ all 
Joinistering to human comfort, all aiming at make 
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_men good. The mind of man is férmed to desire 
and torelish variety, The objects with which he is 
conversant are therefore varied without end, in 
order to gratify that desire, and to correspond with 
that relish. The glare of perpetual sunshine, and 
the fervid heat of an eternal summer, would speedily 
oppress and destroy mankind: but, relieved by the 
tranquillity of Darkness, the freshness of Spring, 
the sedateness of Autumn, and even the gloom of 
Winter, they become no less grateful than they are 
beneficial. In surveying the plobe, the eye is not 
permitted fo tire by having to crawl along a hound- 
Jess plain ; but it sparkles with delight, as it springs 
from valley to valley, and from hill to hill. And 
even the glories of the starry heavens are rendered 
still more glorious, by being kept in continual 
motion; and thezeby are made continually to exhibit 
a different appearance. 

The events of human life, for the same reason, 
are. endlessly variegated like the objects of sense. 
Wretched were the dull stagnation of constant pros- 
perity, success, and ease, Intolerable would be the 
agitation and distress of unceasing, unabating, un- 
relenting toil, pain, ‘disappointment, and vexation 
of spirit. But one thing being set over against 
another; the great, the prosperous, and the happy, 
are for ever admonished, reproved, and brought low: 
the poor, the despised, and the miserable, are 
cheered, supported, and exalted. 

The word of God exhibits ‘a resemblance to the 
system of nature, and fo the conduct of Providence. 
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In it, we havethe same pleasing, engaging variety : 
the same happy accommodation to the tastes, occa- 
sions, and necessities of mankind. The antiquarian 
and the naturalist, the politician and the legislator, 
the poet and the philosopher, the moralist and the 
divine, the man of retiiement and the man of the 
world, the man of reason and the man of fancy, all 
find in Scripture a heiper toward the discovery of 
truth and the attainment of happiness; a guide to 
the understanding, a corrector and supporter of the 
imagination, a comforter of the heart; a teacher of 
wisdom, a rule of faith, a source of joy. « 

The very structure of the sacred compositions is 
inimitably calculated, by a beautiful and easy tran- 
sition from subject to subject, and from scene to 
scene, to relieve, and yet to keep alive, the attention; 
presenting always a new and interesting object, or 
the same object placed in a new and interesting light. 
Thus, the tumultuous, noisy, and bloody scenes of 
Horeb and Rephidim—scenes of murmuring, rebel- 
lion, and war, are happily relieved by scenes of 
domestic tranquillity, love, and joy; and we are 
prepared to attend Moses to meet God 1n the mdunt, 
by mixing in the virtuous, cheerful, and affectionate 
intercourse of his private family. ~ 

Let us, then, thankfully take the relief which 4 
gracious God has in his word provided for us, and 
contemplate one of those calm, but neither unin- 
teresting nor uninstructive representations of human 
life, which come home to the bosom, and the fire, 
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site, of every man who has 4 heart, Whe has a rela- 
tion; who has a friend. 

The history of Moses now looks back, and re- 
minds us of his being “a stranger in a strange 
“Jand;" namely, of his fleeing from Egypt into 
Midian ; of his arriving there, conducted of Provi- . 
dence, just at the moment, to render a seasonable 
service tothe daughters of Raguel, or Jethro, the 
Priest of Midian; of the hospitable reception af- 
forded him by that worthy man; and of the alliance 
which he formed with him, by marrying his daugh- 
ter Zipporah. Upon his being called back to 
Eeypt, to undertake the weighty charge which God 
had assi¢ned him, he had intended, and attempted, 
to carry his wife and children along with him. But 
being reproved of God by the way, for neelecting 
in his own family the rite of circumcision, thé seal 
of God’s covenant, and either specially admonished 
from Heaven, or following the dictates of human 
prudence, he sends them all back to his father-in- 
law, as likely to prove either a burden or a hinder- 
ance to himself in the discharge of his great trust. 
For true piety, while it reposés entire confidence in 
God, will never presumptuously load Providence with 
what is the proper work and business of man. Dili- 
gence and foresight, as well-as faith and hope, are its 
genuine offspring. But the tempest being- now 
blown over, and Moses, of a messenger and a sup- 


pliant. unto Pharaoh, beiiig now become the head 


and leader of a great nation, it-was natural for him, 
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and for his faritty, mutually to desite to be restored 
to each other. Jethro, therefore, having received 
information where Israel was, and what the Lord 
had done for them, takes his daughter and grand- 
children, and carries them with him to the camp of 
Israel. 

The innocent endearments of natural affection, 
and the honest communications of private friend- 
ship, are graciously intended to alleviate the cares | 
of public life, and to strengthen the mind, by di- 
verting it from incessant and intense application to 
serious business. No man can always be a general, 
a statesman, or aking. And happy it is for those 
who occupy those exalted, but troublesome stations, 
that they are frequently permitted to sink the public 
in the private character ; and to drop the hero, the 
senator, the judge, the sovereign, in the man. 

Distance has not alienated affection between the 
man of God and his family. A slighter affection 1s 
effaced and destroyed by absence ; a stronger love is 
confirmed and inflamed by it. Good old Jethro 
satisfies not himself with sending by the mouth of 
another, a compliment of congratulation to his son- 
in-law; neither will he permit Zipporah and her 
sons to go unaccompanied, unprotected, through 
the wilderness, but, aged and infirm as he was, 
chooses himself to be their companion and their 
protector. 

Moses seems to take delight in delivering to us 
this passage of his life. He is amiably minute and 

circumstantial in the detail of it. He dwells upon 
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the tender and affecting recollections of sorrows and 
of joys that are past. His heartisin it. He stops 
in his narration to tell us the names of his two sons; 
and his reason for giving them those names. ‘“ The 
“name of the one was Gershom: for be said, I 
“have been an alien in a strange Jand: And the 
‘name of -the other was Eliezer: for the God of 
my fathers, said he, was mine help, and delivered 
“ me from the sword of Pharaoh.” Is this beneath 
the dignity of history; of Sacred history? No, it 
is the most honourable province of history to 
exhibit the honest unsophisticated feelings of nature, 
the genuine workings of the human heart, the real, 
though humbler, scenes of human life. What sig- 
nifies to us the meeting of two old men three thou- 
sand three hundred years ago? Much every way. 
One of them is a Moses, and that Moses is describ- 
ing his own sentiments, unveiling his own heart. 
He can serve as an instructor and example to none, 
in respect of the prophetic dignity, as the bearer of 
the potent rod, as the man whose face shone by forty 
days’ intimate communion with God. He can in- 
struct but a few by his wisdom and sagacity as a 
prince and a lawgiver. But asa son, a husband, 
anda father, he is a pattern to myriads; and shall 
continue to teach to the end of the world. 

How pleasant it is to find this great man the 
same in retirement and privacy, that he is upon the 
great theatre ; and delineating a battle, a triumph, 
and a family-meeting, with the same simplicity and 
godly sincerity! Public men have, too often, twa 
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different characters. Plausible and specious; humble, 
modest, and insinuating before the world, they are 
self-willed and tyrannical ; confident, assuming, and 
brutal in private; they often fawn where they fear, 
and domineer where they have power. Not so the 
‘meek and gentle prophet and judge of Israel. He 
waits not in state, till his relations are admitted to 
pay their homage. Tle reckons it nothing deroga- 
tory to his high dignity, to go forth to pay the 
respect duc to ave; and to humble the son, however 
high in place, at the feet of the parent. ‘ And 
‘© Moses went out to meet his father-in-law, and did 
‘“ obeisance, and kissed him: and they asked each 
“other of their welfare; and they came into the 
“tent.” Were it after a separation of but a day, 
friends have a thousand questions to ask, a thousand 
little incidents to relate, about their health, their 
entertainment, their dangers, their deliverances ; 
about the observations which they have made, the 
projects which they have formed. What: must it 
then have been for two such friends; for such a 
father and son, after a separation of many months, 
during which events of such high moment to both 
had taken place, to meet together again in health 
and comfort, to communicate mutually the full soul, 
to retire into the tent, to shut out the world, and 
give vent to the overflowings of tenderness and 
affection ! 

And with what a subject of conversation are they | 
furnished ! “ And Moses told his father-in-law all 
§ that the Lord had done unto Pharaoh, and to the 
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‘‘ Egyptians, for Israel’s sake, and all the travail 
“¢ that had come upon them by the way, and how 
‘the Lord delivered them.” The most trifling in- 
cidents which befell a brather, a friend, a child, 
are interesting and important. What-must then 
have been the emotions of Jethro, to hear the won- 
ders of Egypt; to learn the great things of God, 
astonishing in themselves, and acquiring an addi- 
tional weight, creating a new interest, from the 
person who related them, and who was hiiaself so 
deeply concerned in the event? 

But the good man is elevated, as he wondering 
listens to the wonderful tale, above all personal and 
selfish regards, above the partiality of private friend- 
ship, above the tenderness of natural affection. 
Flis heart dilates at the thought of a whole nation 
delivered, of a tyrant trampled in the dust, of the 
power, wisdom, and mercy of God magnified. 
‘¢ And Jethro rejoiced for all the goodness which 
“ the Lord had done to Israel; whom he had deli- 
“ vered out of the hands of the Egyptians. And 
‘¢ Jethro said, Blessed be the Lord, who hath deli- 
“ vered you out af the hand of the Egyptians, and 
“ out of the hand of Pharaoh, who hath delivered 
‘“‘ the people from under the hand of the Egyptians. 
«© Now I know that the Lord 1s greater than all 
“ gods? for in the thing wherein they dealt proudly, 
“© he was above them.” ~~ . 

: This friendly interview issues in a solemn religious 
' service ; in which Aaron and all the elders of Israel 
are called to assist. What a blessed influenge has 
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true religion in conciliating kindness, and con- 
firming friendship! When men cordially agree in the 
same glorious object of worship, the little peculi- 
arities of form will not obstruct the mutual at- 
traction of brotherly love. Prejudice will droop and 
die ; and charity will draw a veil over its neighbour’s 
singularities and imperfections. Happy the family 
whose union is cemented by piety ; the family whose 
happiness and peace are built upon the love of God ; 
whose employments, communications, and pursuits 
are improved and sanctified by prayer! 

Due attention having been paid to the calls of 
hospitality, the dictates of private friendship, and 
the demands of filial duty, Moses reverts next 
“‘ day betimes to the discharge of the duties of his 
public station. ‘The time, the talents of the mi- 
nister of God, are not hisown ; they belong to man- 
kind. Superficial observers, who consider but the 
eminence of the place which a magistrate fills, the 
tobe which he wears, the respect with which he is 
attended, look up to him with envy, and call him 
blessed. They think not of the thousand sacrifices 
which he is constrained to make, of his ease, of his 
inclination, of his health, of his natural propensities, 
of his private attachments. They talk of the ho- 
nours and emoluments of his otlice ; but they over- 
look his:anxious days, his painful toils, his sleepless 
nights ; the causeless hatred which he incurs: the 
unprovoked insults which ‘he must bear, and miust 
wot ‘resent ; the ‘surrender which he must make of 
golid and substantial felicity ; ‘andthe exchange of 
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real and certain tranquillity, for uncertain usefulness, 
or precarious reputation. Who would not be a 
Moses, to sit on high, and judge the people? But 
who would be a Moses to have the people stand by. 
him for judgment, “ from the morning unto the 
“ evening !” 

The obscure part of mankind are little sensible 
what they owe to Providence for their obscurity. 
They can go out and come in unnoticed. They can 
go to rest when they will, and continue it as long 
as they please. They have no vigilant, jealous, en- 
vious eye over them. They are free from the 
dreadful conflict of inclination and duty, of inte- 
rest and conscience ; of reverence for God and res- 
pect for man. They can enjoy their families and 
friends. What they have, however little, they can 
call their own. What, compared to these, and 
such advantages as these, 1s the ermine cloak, the 
Ivory sceptre, the gem-encircled crown r Rejoice, O 
man, that the world knows thee not, cares not 
for thee, condescends not to trouble thy repose. 
Creep thy way silently, I beseech thee, to heaven ; 
unafraid of being overlooked, neglected, and forgot- 
ten in the multitude of the redeemed, who there 
live and reign, and “ rejoice, with joy unspeakable, 
** and full of glory.” 

Observe, how even a Moses may err, in an excess 
of zeal, through ignorance, inexperience, or inat- 
tention, Desirous of doing good by administering 
justice impartially, he cares not what trouble and 
Jabour it may cost himself. The service of fear or, 
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of necessity is slow, reluctant, partial, and imper- 
fect ; the labour of love is cheerful, active, and per- 
severing. Moses is in the way of his duty early 
and late. If the public be served faithfully, if 
equity be dispensed, if God be glorified, he is will- 
ing to spend and to be spent in such a cause. * And 
‘© Moses said unto his father-in-law, Because the 
** people come unto me to inquire of God: when’ 
“they have a matter, they come unto me; and [ 
*‘ judge between one and another, and I do make 
“‘ them know the statutes of God, and his laws.” 
We have seen Jethro in the character of a pious 
man, an affectionate neighbour, and a kind rela- 
tion. We see him now blending, with these excel- 
lent qualities, the character of an able statesman, 
and a sagacious politician. There is no man so wise 
as not to need instruction ; and none so simple as 
to be incapable of sometimes giving advice. Jethro 
plainly perceived that the course of life which his 
son-in-law was pursuing must soon prove fatal to 
him. That, by attempting what was beyond his 
strength to bear or to perform, le was in the way of 
quickly rendering himself unable to do any thing 
at all. He therefore proposes a subdivision of the 
toil, by the appointment of proper men to the office 
of Judge, who might try and determine the causes 
of less importance, and apply to Moses, and to 
God through him, only in matters of high moment, 
and as the last resort. Thus Moses would be greatly 
relieved, many good men would be trained up to the 
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useful, honourable, and important employment of 
judging between his brethren; and the people, 
meanwhile, sustain no damage. 

The qualities which he points out as requisite.to 
constitute this character, show how carefully he had 

considered the subject, and how well fitted he was 
‘to advise in a-‘matter of this kind. Let those who 
ahave the appointment of judges study well what he 
says, and act accordingly. “ Thou shalt provide, 
© out of all the people, able men, such as fear God, 
* men of truth, hating covetousness; and place such 
‘© over them, to be rulers of thousands, and rulers 
“ of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens.” 

The first requisite in a judge, according to Jethro, 
is ability. He must be a man of sense, penetra- 
tion, and discernment. Jdecause, with the best in- 
tentions, a stupid, weak, or dissipated man will be 

apt to err in judgment; either, because he is unable 
to comprehend the cause, or will not employ the - 
necessary time and pains to understand it. 

But what are the greatest and most shining abili- 
ties unsupported by a prineiple of consience? ‘They 
are but a mischievous weapon in the hands of a bad 
man. A judge, therefore, ought to be a man that 

fears God. A man, not only restrained by re- 
spect to the world, or actuated by regard to repu- 
tation; for these are found feeble and inefficacious in 
the hour of temptation; these are fluctuating and 
unsteady as the opinions, passions, and interests of. 

‘men; but the fear of the Lord is a perpetual un- 
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changing motive and restraint;, the same in dark- 
ness as in the light, the same in secret as before the 
eyes of the whole world. 
This principle is closely connected with, and 
indeed it naturally produces, a third quality, of pri- 
mary importance, in this character. A judge must 
be a man of truth. A sacred observer of truth in 


what he says himself; a diligent promoter of truth, 

c Bit 
and an impartial avenger of falsehood and injusti@g 
in others. Even a regard to some of the principlés’ 






of religion, unconnected with the love of truth and 
Justice, which are of the number of those principles, 
might be apt to mislead a man. Compassion, for 
example, might dispose a judge to favour the poor 
man, though he has the worst cause. The all-wise 
God, therefore, thought it necessary to throw in a 
special caution to this purpose, lest a principle, 
amiable and excellent in itself, should be perverted 
into a source of injustice; and, has enjoined by a 
positive statute, Exod. xxii. 3, that the cause, not 
the person or condition of the man, should be con- 
sidered by him who sits in judgment. 

Jethro finally lays it down as essential to the cha- 
racter of a judge, that he be a man who hates cove- 
tousness. In this there is a strong insimuation, that 
where the love of money predominates, the exercise 
of all other necessary and suitable qualities are likely 
to be obstructed or perverted ; ability, under such 
influence, may be rendered only more dangerous 
and hurtful; the fear of God may beelulled asleep; 
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the heart hardened, the conscience, by the strong 
opiate of gold, reduced to a state of insensibility; and 
truth and justice may be hood-winked on the 
tribunal. 

The history of our own country affords a melan- 
choly example of the truth of this observation, in 
the conduct of that “ greatest, wisest, meanest of 
“ mankind,” Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, and 
é a d High Chancellor of England, in the reign of 


"¥emes I. who with a soul that comprehended, filled, 







extended, and enlarged the circle of science; a 
genius that penetrated through the whole vast system 
of nature, an imagination that transcended the 
flaming boundaries of the world, and a heart devoted 
to the love of God and mankind—basely reccived 
the wages of unrighteousness, accepted a bribe to 
pervert justice, was accused and convicted of cor- 
ruption, in the execution of his high and important 
trust, acknowledged his own shame, and was deser- 
vedly driven with disgrace to himself, and with the 
indignation, shame, and pity of a mortified and 
astonished world, from an honourable station which 
he filled so unworthily. 

But, alas, after all, when we read of the ap- 
pointment of judges and, of generals, and of their 
requisite qualities, Of what does it remind us, but 
that men are selfish, covetous, litigious, and violent; 
tenacious of their own, and ready to encroach upon 
ethers? Wherefore 1s law? Wherefore are there 
tribunals? They are for “ the lawless and disobe- 
“dient.” Make men just, gentle, kindly affectioned ; 
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make them Christians indeed; and then war is at 
an end; the courts are shut up; then there would 
be no need of a judge, because there would be no 
offender. 

The advice which was wisely and kindly given, 
is graciously and candidly received. A proud and 
self-sufficient spirit would have rejected the counsel, 


however salutary, because tendered by a strangerigg 


But true wisdom only considers, whether the hi 


be useful, practicable, and necessary, without ree 


garding from what quarter it comes. And such was 
the wisdom of Moscs; and he was prepared for 
converse with God, who had learned deference and 
respect for the opinions of men. And thus, the very 
first rudiments of the Jewish constitution were sug- 
gested by the observation and experience of a stran- 
ger, anda Midianite. The great Jehovah disdained 
not to permit his prophet to be taught, and his 
people to be governed, by the wisdom and intel- 
ligence of a good man, though he was not of the 
commonwealth of Israel. If men were capable of 
learning to be wise and good, He who is wisdom 
and goodness itself would vouchsafe to teach them, 
not by precept only, but by example: also. As 
Jethro suggested, so it was done. Moses was eased 
of a burthen intolerable, the course. of- justice was 
not stopped, God was glorified, and the world 

edified. — 
You must have observed, that I have once and 
again held out to your expectation, a subject a dis- 
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course from which I have once, and a second time, 
shrunk back. It is still before me, and I feel myself 
as reluctant as ever to proceed. Who is not ready 
to shrink under the awful terrors of the dispensation 
of the Law from Sinai? ‘ Who is sufficient for 
“ such things?” But I must venture to go on, and 
endeavour to carry you with me to the foot of that 
yaikemendous mountain. And, I flatter myself, you 
ve not been altogether disappointed, or injured, 
“in in being stopped a little in your progress. With re- 
cruited strength and spirits we shall attempt to ad- 
vance on our way. But we shall first, from this 
eminence, survey the ground over which we have 
travelled. Eminence? No. Let us join the innocent, 
cheerful society in the tent of Moses, and learn to 
cultivate the endearing charities of private life. And 
having considered it well, let! us retire, making such 
reflections as thesc— 

That it 1s not fortitude, but folly, unnecessarily 
to expose ourselves, or those whom we love, to 
hardships and danger. “If any provide not for 
“his own,’ and specially for those of his own 
“ house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
“an infidel.” It is our care, not our labour and 
reflection, which we are encouraged to cast upon 
God : : 

That it argues a deficiency in some moral prin- 
ciple or another, when persons whom nature and 
the obligations of society have united, discover an 
inclination to live usunder. Wisdom or necessity 
may impose a temporary separation; but well dis- 
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posed minds ever look to, and eagerly lay hold 
of, the means and the season of restoration and 
union ; 

That regard to public utility exalts and improves 
private friendship :- 

That to promote the glory of God, his own vir- 
tue, and the good of his fellow-creatures, is the gre eat 
and constant aim of every good man: me 

That as none is too wise to learn, it is a sail r 
affection to communicate useful hints; and a high 
proof of wisdom to take and use them, from whatever 
quarter they come. There is one Being only, who 
is not to be instructed. ‘* How unsearchable are his 
“‘ judgments, and his ways past finding out! For 
“ who hath known the mind of the Lord? Or who 
* hath been his counsellor?” 

And finally, that though we cannot successfully 
imitate eminent men In every particular of conduct, 
or in the display of talents which may be denied 
to ourselves, we are not thereby precluded from 
the exercise of the inferior talents wifich we possess, 
and from a virtuous emulation, where” it is*possible 
for us to succeed. Let me strive to be a Moses in 
some things, though I be conscious I must fall in- 
conceivably behind him in most... Amen. 
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LECTURE XXVI. 


EXODUS XIX. 16—22. 





id it came to pass on the third day in the morning, that there 
“ were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the 
mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud; so 
that all the people that was in the camp trembled. And 
Moses brought forth the people out of the camp te meet 
with God, and they stood at the nether part of the mount. 
And mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the 
Lord descended upon it in fire: and the smoke thereof as- 
cended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount 
quaked greatly, And when the voice of the trumpet sounded 
long, and waxed louder and louder, Moses spake, and God 
answered him by a voice. And the Lord came down upon 
mount Sinai, on the tag of the mount: and the Lord called 
Moses up to the top of the mount, and Moses went up. 
And the Lord said unto Moses, Go down, charge the people, 
lest they breakthrough unto the Lord to gazc, and many of 
them perish. And let the priests also, which come near to 
the Lord, sanctify themselves, lest the Lord break forth upon 
them. . 


IN man, as he came perfect from the hands of his 
Creator, the immortal principle, the “ breath of 
“ life,” “ the living soul” exercised its just dominion 
over the earthly and sensual part of his nature. In 
man, degraded by sin, we behold the grosser do- 
mineering over the purer, the heavenly subjected to 
the terrestrial, the soul a slave to the senses. When 
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our nature through grace shall be restored, the soul 
shall resume its empire ; the body itself shall become 
spiritual, shall shake off the power of gravitation, : 
and “ ascend to mect the Lord in the air;” being 
“ fashioned like unto Christ’s glorious body.” 

The dispensations of Heaven are suited to the 
condition of man. ‘“ God knows our frame, and 
‘* remembereth that we are dust.” He makes sens 
his road to the mind; he seizes the conscience, and 
melts the heart, by speaking to the eyes and the 
ears. And when we consider how easily, and 
through how many different channels, he can force 
his way to the inmost recesses of the man, who but 
must shudder at the thought of meeting the 
Father of spirits, ourselves disembodied spirits; at 
the thought of dropping the clay tabernacle in its 
native dust, and of becoming all eye to see God as 
he is, all ear to hear his voice, all soul to perceive 
and comprehend him! If God, encouraging and 
amiable in purifying and directing fire in the cloudy 
pillar, and in harmless, unconsuming fire in” the 
bush at Horeb, be awful; if dreadful at Sinai, 
coming in flashing, dazzling, threatening fire to 
promulgate his law; what must he be, ‘ coming 
“in flaming fire to take vengeance on them that 
“ know not God, and that obey not the Gospel of 
“our Lord Jesus Christ:” If the sound of that 
trumpet which proclaimed the approach of God to 
Israel was ready to kill the living with fear, what 
must be the trumpet which shall awake the dead? 
Whatever majesty and soletnnity may appear, in 
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the giving of the Law, every one shall, in a little 
while, behold it infinitely exceeded in the consum- 
‘mation of the Gospel. 

God _ has hitherto declared his divine perfections 
by the effects which they produced. The plagues 
of Egypt awfully manifested his power and justice. 
The daily showers of manna, and water following 
Israel from the rock, bespeak his power and good- 
ness. But he now opens his mouth, to proclaim in 
the ears of men-his name, his nature, and his will. 
Let us, with Israel, at a trembling distance, contem- 
plate this great sight, and listen with reverence to 
the Almighty uttering his voice. 

The posterity of Abraham, according to the pro- 
mise, is now become a great nation. But what are 
multitudes without government; and what govern- 
ment is a blessing without law? Happiness consists 
not in having such and such possessions, but in 
being fitted to enjoy what we have. The constitution 
of other states is the work of time, is the result of 
experience, arrives at maturity by degrees. Laws 
and restrictions, encouragements and _ restraints, 
are suggested by events. But when the great 
Jehovah condescends to become a legislator, the 
utmost extent of possibility lying open to‘his view, 
provision is made from the beginning for every case 
that can happen. The rule of his government is 
laid down at unce; and the civil and religious 

’ cobstitution of that nation over which he chose to 
pide is established by a wisdom which cannot err. 

_ It was not unpleasant, as we were contemplating 
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the scene exhibited in the preceding chapter, to 
listen to a wise and good man, giving advice tith 
respect to the administration of public justice. 
But we now tread upon holy ground; and we listen, 
not to a man like ourselves, but to the only wise 
God. The whole taken together unfolds an unpa- 
ralleled display of mercy and majesty, of goodness 
and grandeur. 

Forty-seven days have now elapsed since that 
* night much to be remembered,” when the de- 
stroying angel walked through the midst of Egypt, 
and slew all the first-born. And how many singular 
and interesting events have taken place in that short 
period ? The Red Sea las been divided; the bitter 
waters of Marah sweetened; bread from heaven 
rained down; a living stream extracted from the 
flinty rock in Horeb; Amalck discomfited! Whe- 
ther of the two shall we most admire, the greatness 
of the works which God performs, or the facility 
with which he brings them to pass: What a hich 
value we arc taught to put upon time, when we see 
to what invaluable purposes, through the blessing 
and assistance of Heaven, a little time may be made 
subservient. _ 

‘Three days more are employed in making solemn 
preparation for this celestial visitation ; so that the 
Law was delivered exactly on the fiftieth day after 
the celebration of the feast of passover. And, in com- 
memoration of it, the Jewish feast of Pentecost was 
ever after observed, and rendered illustrious,in the + - 
‘annals of the Christian church, by a new dispensa- 
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tions not of terror, but of grace; the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the apostles of our Lord, in the 
miraculous gift of tongues. Even the minute cir- 
cumstances of times and places may have a signi- 
ficancy and an importance, of which we have at 
present no apprehension. And I am fully persua- 
ded, when God shall be pleased to vouchsafe us 
clearer light, and fresh discoveries of his will, 
numberless instances of coincidence and resemblance 
between the legal and evangelical dispensations shail 
rush upon us, of which we can now form no cone 
ception. Why God has appointed the seventh day 
to be the weekly sabbath ; why the Law was pro- 
claimed from mount Sinai just after seven times 
seven days had elapsed from the going out of Egypt; 
why, in the possession of Canaan, the land was 
to be permitted to rest every seventh year ; why the 
gencral release, or year of jubilee, was to be steadily 
observed after a constant revolution of seven times 
seven years; and why the Holy Ghost was given, 
“when the-day of Pentecost was fully come;” or 
after seven times seven days from the day that 
‘ Christ our Passover was sacrificed for us?” these 
are questions which we pretend not to resolve. But 
certain it is, these things have a meaning: “ I 
“ know it not now, but I shall know it hereafter.” 
Sinai, the scene of this splendid exhibition, 1s 
the highest eminence of a vast ridge of mountains 
which run from East to West through Arabia Pe- 
‘trea, as you go from the north-east coast of the, 
Red Sea to Palestine. The adjoining eminence is 
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called Horeb, and is rendered illustrious by the mi- 
racle of the water issuing from the rock. And, from 
their propinquity, and their forming part of the 
same chain of mountains, they are often put the one 
for the other; and the adjacent desert country, is 
called indifferently the Wilderness of Horeb, or the 
Wilderness of Sinai. 

Moses was first called up into the mount alone ; 
and thence sent back to the people with repeated 
messages, full of tenderness and Jove. Preparation 
was made for the tremendous appearance of the 
glory of the Lord, by the most gracious and reite- 
rated assurances of favour and protection. This is 
the endearing language which the great God con- 
descends to employ on the occasion; “ Ye have 
“seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how 
‘J bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought you 
“unto myself. Now therefore, if ye will obey 
“‘my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then 
““ ye shail be a peculiar treasure uhto me above 
“all people: for all the earth is mine. And ye 
“ shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an 
“holy nation. These are the words which thou 
“shalt speak unto the children of Israel.” The 
beautiful image of the eagle and her young ones 
1s happy beyond expression; and evidently pro- 
ceeds from Him from whose view no part of the 
world of nature lies concealed. The natural history 
of that king of the feathered race, were this the 
time and the place to introduce it, would be the 
best commentary on the passage. But we may at 
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least stop to illustrate, by comparing it with the 
same image, delineated by the same masterly hand, 
with still greater strength of colouring, and greater 
force and variety of expression. ‘ For the Lord’s 
“ portion is his people; Jacob is the lot of his in- 
‘‘ heritance. He found him in a desert land, and 
“in the waste howling wilderness; he led him 
“about, he instructed him, he kept him as the 
“apple of his eye. As an eagle ‘stirreth up her 
“ nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad 
“her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
** wings; so the Lord alone did lead him, and 
‘there was no strange God with him. He made 
“ him ride on the. high places of the earth, that he 
‘¢ might eat the increase of the fields; and he made 
« him to suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of 
“ the flinty rock.” The sagacity and vigilance of 
the eagle, in providing the means of support 
and safety for her callow brood; her strength and 
fiereeness in defending them; her tender sympathy 
with their weakness; her anxiety to hasten on their 
maturity and capacity to provide for themsclves; 
the pains which she takes to instruct them to fly,— 
as they are all fully justified by facts, so they are 
conveyed fo us in language the most simple,, plain, 
and elegant; and they raise us to the contemplation 
of an.object of all others the sublimest, sweetest, 
most interesting, and most composing to the soul. 
They represent to us the all-comprehending view of 
eternal Providence, the never-sleeping eye of the 
Watchman of Israel, the unassailable protection of 
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the heavenly Guardian, the more than maternal 
care, diligence Md veal, which Jehovah continu- 
‘ally exercises over them that are his. ‘ Happy is 
“that people that is in sycha case: yea, happy 1s 
‘“‘ that people, whose God is the Lord.” ~ 

As the friendship between God and Abraham, 
the father and founder of that great nation, com- 
menced, and was confirmed, in the solemn ratifica- 
tion of a covenant, performed according to rites of 
God’s own appointing; so the political existence and 
importance of that nation were directed to take their 
rise, in thé cutting or dividing a covenant, with 
similar solemnities. And this was the tenor, these 
were the conditions of it. On the part of Isracl, 
in one word, obedience to the voice of Ged; sub- 
mission in all things to the will of their best friend 
and kindest benefactor, who could have nothing 1a 
view but their happiness. On the part of God, the 
promise of a profusion of blessings, temporal, spi- 
ritual, and everlasting ; a rank among the nations 
which should render them the envy and wonder 
of the world; an establishment which length of 
time should not impair; a succession of prophets, 
of priests, and of princes, which was to issue in 
the eternal priesthood and unlimited sovereignty of 
One,- whose government was to be an universal and 
everlasting blessing to them, and to mankind. “ Ye 
*¢ shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all peo- 
“ple: for all the earth is mine.” Seguleah, a pecu- 
liar treasure, something exceedingly prized, and 
sedulously preserved, a gem of peculiar lustre and 
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value, which an affluent abd ful prince culls 
out from among many;' dtilibe his own parti- 
cular charge, and will not “gitrust to the care of 
another. ‘ oa 
Moses takes up this striking idea again, in that 
beautiful song of praise, in which, at the close of 
life, he recapitulates the wonderful ways of Provi+ 
dence to that chosen family: “ The Lord’s portion ° 
‘is his people; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance.” 
The promise which follows in the sixth verse is | 
wonderfully calculated to inspire ideas of dignity 
and importarice, “ Ye sliall be unto me a kingdom 
‘‘ of priests, and an holy nation.” They had just 
left a country where the priesthood was held in high 
estimation; wheré’ the persons of those who bore 
that sacred character were inviolable, and their pro- 
perty exempted from the imposts which were. laid 
upon that of other subjects. But the peculiar re- 
spect paid to this order of men, and the immunities 
which they enjoyed, served only to expose more 
glaringly the contrast, the degradation and distress 
of the great body.of the people. Whereas here 
was a whiole nation destined of Heaven to equal 
honours; not, aking and subjects, but a common- 
wealth of kings; not, one ministering w#the alter, in 
the name of thousands, one. admittéd ” witht the 
veil, and myriads removed to an humbling, thorti- 
fying distance; but a kingdom of priests;* ain holy 
nation, majesty and sanctity in one. ss 
These are the words which Moses is commandéd 
to rehearse in the ears of all the people. Having de- 
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scended from the napant, jhe collects them accard- 
ingly by their elders; Qi@ianen first in age, first 
in wisdom, first in dignity; and authority; and 
delivers to them the high message which he had in 
charge. Impressed at once with the power and 
grace of their heavenly King, they as one man 
reply, ‘* All that the Lord hath spoken we will do.” 
Which answer Moses again reports to his dread 
Employer. Thus, in the very preparatives for the 
publication of the Law, the mediation of the Gospel 
was clearly taught and inculcated; and thus, through- 
out, we perceive that guilty creatures can have no 
safe nor comfortable access to a holy God, but by 
means of “a days-man to lay his hands upon both :” 
and thus the very minister of a flery Law exhibited 
a type of that great High-Priest, at once “ merciful 
and faithful;” “ faithful in the things pertaining 
“to God;” ** merciful, to make reconciliation for 
‘“‘ the sins of the people.” 

Moses is upon this informed, that God intended 
on the third day from that time, to manifest him- 
self to all the people, as the Leader and Ruler of 
‘that vast army, and as the Employer and Patron of 
Moses his prophet, in a manner that should leave 
no Toogte, Sn in whose name the spake, and by 


what. saghority he acted: * And the Lord said unto 
= Mona Ko, I come unto thee in a thick cloud, 
 that,thespeople may hear when I speak with thee, 
“and believe thee for ever. And Moses told the 
_ “words of the people unto the Lord.” “I come 


“to thee in a thick cloud.” God already resided 
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Israel, and sliced | ina pillar of 
Py and a cloud. But phagtever be the medium of 
communication betweert thé ‘Beity and his creatures, 
it is capable of-being increased and improved, far 
beyond imagination. There is a darkness graseer, 


and a cloud thicker, and more awfully impregnated,. . 


than any of which we have had expenence. There is 
a voice louder, and a glory brighter, than any. which 
we have heard or seen. Who can declare, who can con- 


ceive the utmost extent of thé power of thy Almighty ? — 


There is a splendour infinitely superioar to that of 
“the sun shining in his strength.” Thera may 


be an angel excelling in might “ Gabriel, who stands ~ 


“in the presence of God.” Know we ever so much, 
there is a field of discovery before us, infinite as the 
immensity of Jenovay, to employ a duration of 
inquiry endless as his eternity. . 

A command is now issued to the people, to em- 
ploy themselves that day and, the next in solemn 


preparation for this august visit. They are directed, - 


as an external mark of respect to the most holy 
God, as a token of obedience, and as an indication 


of inward purity, to wash their clothes, to abstain . 


from whatever mightsdefile the body or the mind, 
and even to deny themselves such |3 a and 
lawful gratifications, as might have a4 om Gen 
disturb their attentiog and distract theil ga 
When God came to give the Law, he came after 
solemn warning, he gave evident signs of his ap- 





proach, he declared to a moment when he was. to 


be heard and seen in his majesty. But when he 


pa 





“Sn When but a friend re ree is expected “ 
vinit “8, ° decariey requires that our persons, - oitf 
houses, our entertainment, be rendered-as inoffen-' : 
sive and’as acceptable as we can make them. The 
anxiety which men feel, ‘thd the pains which they 
take, to receive and entertain their “sopetiors 18,400 
well known to need any remarit:™ } Tt is‘only wher 
the Kings of kings, andthe Lord ‘of: lords ans 
nounces his: approach, that men-are ‘incurious, uti- 
‘ceremonious, careless, and: haephanls Ne ic 
The great Jelidvah was to thanifest. Mmself first to 
the eve. ‘Be ready agains? ‘the third day’; for the | 
“ third day the Lord will Coifie dowiig: inthe sight 
“of all the’people, uponttunt' Sinai” AH ig 
hithérée” attractive and. encduragiiig. " “The face. of - 
Godt ‘i clothédt with siniles. HM eomes "to dwell 
ith, Abn earth?’ But: the’ gtace and: con- ' 
P'Gdd; while they iiglte*tothe: com- 
E friendship, for forthe’ boldness and 
shot, Ffaliliiarity. While ‘he makes “himself 
isd: a Father; a Protectot, “Ba: Guide;*he pers’ 
‘Rs Hotty p forget that he *is,'‘at the same peta 
<dggotett re el gtd BH ee are 
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Sm .preat God, ‘and a great Kang,” .Therefote 2 
strict injunction 1s given in the twelfth and thirteenth 
verses, “ And thou shalt set bounds unto the people 
“round about, saying, ‘Take heed to yourselyes, 
‘that yé go not up imtof¢be mount, or tough the 
“ border of it; whosoever toucheth the mount shall 
“be surely put to death. There shall not an hand 
touch it, but he shall surely be stoned, or shot 
“through ; whettrer it be beast or man, it shall not 
* live: when the trampct soundeth long, they shall 
“come up to the mount.” This last expression, 
‘When the trumpet soundeth Jong, they shall 
* come up to the mount,” is evidently a caution and 
a threatenitiz, not an invitation; and it secms to 
import, “Let him who dares, presume to approach 
“ nearer; let him come up into the mount at his 
“peril.” At the sound of that tremendous trumpet, 
they were ready to sink into the earth with terror, 
instead of ‘desiring or attempting a nearer intercourse 
with the great and terrible God, who had put all 
nature into ¢ousternation. 

As they wefe commanded so they did. All im- 
" purity is carefully removed; and they see, in solemn 
silence and earnest expectation, in hope mingled 
with fear, the gradual approach of this ial 

tant, this eventful day. | : 

At length, in all its pomp and oui the 
third day arrives. Every creature, every element 
feels and gives witness to the appearance of its God. 
Heaven apd ‘Earth, ‘Angels and Men, the Water 
and the Land, Air and Fire, announce the presence 
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of their great Creator and Ruléy:~ I tremble ‘as’ I 
read. What must it have been to see and hear ? 
“ And it came to pass on the third day, in the 
“ the morning, that there were thunders and light- 
“ wings, and a thick cloud updn the mount, and 
* the voice of the trumpet exceeding loyd; so that 
“all the people that was in the camp trembled.” 
Lo, the hoarse thunder is lost in the louder sound 
of the trumpet ; and that awful sound, in its turn, 
sinks into silence, before the all-penetrating, all- 
commanding accents of the voice of God himself.” 
The thick darkness of a cloud, impregnated with 
the terrors of divine Justice, threatens one moment to 
extinguish for ever hope and joy; and that darkness, 
the next moment, is dispelled by the more terrible 
flashes of celestial fire. How poor the state of an 
earthly prince compared to this! “ God maketh his 
“ angeis spirits, his ministers a flame of fire.” What 
heart is not melted in the midst of this wild uproar ¢ 
There is not an object of astonishment which we 
are acquainted with, hut what enters into this de- 
scription. Thunder, lightning, blackness of dark- 
ness, tempest, earthquake, the trumpet of God; 
and all these are but the coverings of terror, the 
harbingers of majesty and might. Behold, God is 
inthe 4hunder, in the lightning, in the tempest, 
in the earthquake ! they a are mere instruments to do 
his pleasure. 

But we are directed to one object penfectly placid 
aad composed 3 in the midst of tumult and confusion: 
eo Bi 8 2¥2 
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téntion than now remains. It were better, therefbre, 
to bring them together in one discourse; calculated 
for the purpose 7 

I conclude the ‘present Lecture, with “simply 
teading two or three short passages of Scripture, 
closely connected with, and serving to illustrate our 
subject; written at two very different periods; and 
in two very different states of the church. The first 
is in the history of Elijah, the great Restorer of the 
Law, near six hundred years after the giving of it. 
“* And he arose, and did eat and drink, and went 
“in the strength of that meat forty days and forty 
“ nights, unto Horeb, the mount of God. And he 
‘* caine thither unto a cave, and lodged there. And 
“‘ behold the worth of the Lord came to him; and 
‘he said unto him, What doest thou here, Elijah ¢ 
“And he said, I have been very jealous for the 
“ Lord God of hostg:sfor the children of Israel 
“* have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine 
“altars, and slam thy prophets with the sword; 
“and I, even I only, am left; and they seek my 
“* life, to take it away. And he said, Go forth, and 
‘stand upon the mount before the Lord. And 
“ behold the Lord passed by, and a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the 
“ rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not in 
“ the wind? and after the wind'an earthqtizke ; but 
“ the Lord was not in the earthquake: ‘atid ‘after 
“the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not in 
“the fire: and ‘after ‘the fire,'a’ still small voice. 
“Acid it’ was ao, when Hlijuh ‘Heard, that he 
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‘‘ wrapped his face in his. mantle,.apd.went out, 
“and stead in the entering:in of the cave: and 
“ beliold, there came a voice unte him, and said, 
‘What doest thou here, Elijah? And he said, I 
“¢ have been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts: 
“ because the children of Israel haye forsaken thy 
“covenant, threwn down thine altars, and slain 
“‘ thy prophets with the sword; and I, even J only, 
“am left, and they seek my life, to take it away.” 
The second is, the winding up of that wonderful 
comparison and contrast of the Law and the Gospel, 
which constitute the great body of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and which the Apostle sums up in 
these remarkable words, sixty-four years after the 
advent of Jesus Christ. “ Bpr ye are not come 
‘unto the mount that might be touched, and that 
“ burned, with fire, nor unto blackness, and dark- 
“ness, and tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, 
“and the voice of words; which voice they that 
‘heard entreated that the word should not be 
‘‘ spoken to them any more. (For they coyld not 
‘ endure that which was commanded, And if so 
“ much as a beast. touch the mountain, it shall be 
“ stoned, or thrust through with;a dart. And so 
* terrible was the sight, that. Moses.said, I exceed- 
ingly fear and quake.) But ye are come unto 
 mpdint Sion, and unto the city of the living God, 
“ the, Heavenly Jerusalem, and to an. innumerable 
“ company of angels, to the general assembly and 
*‘.churgh .of the, first-born, which are written in 
<< Heastey, and to God the judge of all, andsto the 
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‘‘ spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus 
“the mediator of the new covenant, and to the 
‘blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things 
“than that of Abel. See that ye refuse not him 
“ that speaketh : for if they escaped not, who re- 
‘* fused him that spake on earth, much more shall 
““ not we escape, if we turn away from him that 
“ speaketh from heaven; whose voice then shook 
“the earth: but now he hath promised, saying, 
‘Yet once more I'shake not the earth only, but 
“also heaven. And this word, Yet once more, 
“ signifieth the removing of those things that are 
“ shaken, as of things that are made, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain. 
« Wherefore, we reéeiving a kingdom which cannot 
* be moved, let us have grace, whereby we may 
* serve God acceptably with reverence and godly 
* fear. For our God is a consuming fire,” 


{ 
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LECTURE XXVII. 


JOSHUA I. V7. 


According as we hearkened unto Moses in all things, so will we 
hearken unto thee: only the Lord thy God be with thee, as 
he was with Moses. 


JOHN I. 1%. 


For the Law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ, 
Nar 

In forming estimates of greatness, it is natural for 
men to consult their senses, not their reason. With 
the idea of royal majesty, we connect those “of a 
chair of state, a numerous and splendid retinue, an 
ermine robe, a sceptre and crown. But wisdom and 
goodness are the qualities which confer real dignity, 
and command just homage and respect. Our pre- 
conceptions of earthly magnificence much exceed 
the truth; and knowledge speedily levels the fabric 
whigh imagination had raised. But the wonders of 
nature, the mighty works of God, grow upon us as 
| ymplate them. No intimacy of acquaintance 
reducgs their magnitude, or tarnishes their lustre. 
And if. the very frame of nature, the vastness, the 
variety, t the harmony, and the splendour of the visible 
ee ge-calculated to fill us with astonisignent 
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and delight; how must the plan of Providence, the 
work of redemption, the great mystery of godliness, 
excel in glory ! 

In the discoveries which it has pleased God, at 
sundry times, and in divers manners, to make of 
himself to mankind, he has, at one time, addressed 
himself directly to the understanding ; at another, 
made his way to the heart and conscience through 
the channel of sense. The Law was given in every 
circumstance of external pomp; it was accompanied 
with every thing that could dazzle the eye, fill the 
ear, and rouse the imagination. he kingdom of 
God, in the Gospel of his Son, ‘ came not with ob- 
‘“‘ servation.” ‘The great Author of the dispensation 
of grace, according’ as it was predicted concerning 
him,:* did not strive, nor cry, nor cause his voice 
“to be heard in the streets.” He had, 1n the eyes 
of an undiscerning world, “no form nor comeli- 
* ness, no beauty why he should be desired.” And 
therefore, ‘“‘ he was despised and rejected of men.” 
But we are taught to think very differently of his 
second appearance. “ He shall come in the clouds 
“‘ of heaven, with power and great glory :” “ In his 
* Father's glory, and all his holy angels:” ‘ With 
* the voice of the archangel, and the trump of 
“< Géd.”: 

The manner of delivering the Law spoiled 
with its nature. It was clothed with thunder. it 
was ‘surrounded with the blackness of darkness, 
It emitted flaming fire. It denounced death. The 
spirit of the Gospel, in like’ manner, Pilathed mM 


} 
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the mode of its publication. The doctrine of peace 
afid reconciliation was deliveted to men in the 
tenderest accents of human friendship. And tem- 
poral mercies and deliverances prepared the way 
for “ spiritual and heavenly blessings in Christ 
« Jesus.” 

We are now to bring these two dispensations to- 
gether, and to compare the one with the other; in 
order that we may discover and admire that uni- 
formity of design, which they jointly aim at pro- 
moting, the mutual lustre which they shed upon, 
and the mutual aid which they lend to each other. 

By “ the Law,” we understand the whole of 
that scheme of the divine Providence, which related 
to thé posterity of Abraham; the promises which 
were made to them, the ordinances prescribed, the - 
character which they bare, the events which befell 
them; from the day in whieh that Patriarch left 
his kindred and country, till the day when the 
whole. was swallowed up and lost in the person, 
doctrines, ordinances, life, sufferings, and death of 
Him, who was held up from the beginning, as the 
great, leading, commanding object in the eternal 
eye; the aecomplishment of the promises, the 
stibstance of the types and shadows, “ the end of 
ie the Law, for righteousness to every one that be- 
‘6 Hreveth. a 

Moses and Christ frequently speak of their mu- 
tual relation and resemblance, “ I will raise them 
* ap,” ays God by Mores, “.a prophet‘from among 
4 theltrethren, like unto thee, and will gat my 
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“‘ words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them 
al] that I shall command him. And it shall come 
‘to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto my 
‘‘ words, which he shall speak in my name, I will re- 
“ quire it of him.” “ Search the scriptures,” says 
Christ, “for in them ye think ye have eternal life ; 
“and they are they which testify of me. For, had 
“ve believed Moses, ye would have believed me; 
“for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 
“ writings, how shall ye believe my words?” 

The persons, characters, and offices of the two 
legislators, therefore, naturally fall to be first con- 
sidered, in tracing the resemblance of the two cove- 
nants which were established with manne: through 
their mediation. : 

Of the birth of Moses, and salvation to Israel 
by him, there seems to have been a general expecta- 
tion, in his own nation, and an apprehension of 
such an event, as general, in the minds of the 
Egyptians. Hence the bloody decree of Pharaoh 
to destroy from the womb all the male children of 
the Hebrews; and hence, on the other hand, that 
eagerness to save a child, who, from the moment of 
its birth, exhibited unequivocal signs of his future 
greatness and usefulness. When Christ came into 
the world, multitudes were “ looking for the Con- 
 solation of Isracl.” The prophecies concerning 
the promises of the Messiah were evidently hasten- 
ing to fulfil themselves. The Jews expected their 
king: Herod dreaded a rival.” The person of the 

y promised Saviour was pointed out by signs ‘hea. 
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ven, and signs on earth, which it was impossible to 
misunderstand. An extraordinary star describes an 
unknown path through the air, to the place of his 
birth. A multitude of the heavenly host preelaim 
the joyful event to the shepherds. It was revealed 
unto Simeon, by the Holy Ghost, “ that he should 
‘ not see death: before he had seen the Lord’s 
‘¢ Christ.” Conducted of the.Spirit, he came into 
the temple at the moment when Christ was presented. 
there, according to the Law. He recognises the 
promised of the Lord; and closes his eyes in peace. 
Anna, the prophetess, instructed by the same 
Spirit, gives a similar testimony, and speaks of 
“the holy child, to all them that looked for re- 
“ demption in Jerusalem.” 

The circumstance of extreme danger which attend- 
ed the birth of Moses and of Christ, and the won- 
derful means of their preservation and deliverance, 
constitute a striking mark of resemblance between 
them. Behold the long-looked-for deliverer of the 
Jewish church and nation ready to perish by the 
hand of Pharaoh ; and the great king and head of 
the Christian world threatened by the murdering 
dagger of the Tetrarch of Galilee ; while the earth 
was watered with the blood of their infant brethren. 
Moses is saved from destruction by the daughter of 
the tyrant who sought his life; he finds an asylum 
and a school in the house which he was destined to 
plague and to humble. And Jesus of Nazareth 
finds shelter in Egy pt from the fury and — of 
Herod, . 
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The personal beauty and accomplishments of the 
Israelitish Lawgiver were probably intended to ty- 
pify, in an inferior degree, the personal glory ahd 
excellency of Him, concerning whom the prophet 
thus writes, “ Thou art fairer than the children of 
«men; grace is poured into thy lips : therefore 
“ God hath blessed thee for ever.” 

The wretched state of Israel, when Moses was 
born; and of the world, when Christ came to 
save it, area melancholy and affecting counterpart 
to each other. The former subjected to the arbitrary 
authority of a sanguinary tyrant; the latter, in 
dreadful captivity to the prince of the power of the 
air, that ‘* murderer from the beginning: that 
“ spirit, which ruleth in the children of dis- 
“ obedience.” | 

Their mental qualities present a lovely and an in- 
structive similitude. “ Now the man Moses was 
“‘ very meek, above all the men which were on the 
“face of the earth.” ‘Take my yoke upon you, 
“and learn of mc, for I am meek and lowly in heart, 
“and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” Compas- 
sion for his afflicted brethren early discovered the 
temper, and marked the character of Moses the man 
of God. Sympathy with the miserable, and that 
sympathy effecting seasonable relief for them, mark- 
ed the paths of the Son of God, through a world 
of wretchedness. ‘ I have compassion on the mul- 
“ titude, because they continue now with me three 
“ days, and have nothing toeat : and IJ will not send 
“them away fasting, lest they faint by the way.” 
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‘ When he saw the multitudes, he was moved with 
“compassion on them, because they fainted, and 
“‘ were scattered abroad as sheep having no shep- 
“herd.” Over the grave of Lazarus, “ Jesus wepi.” 
‘‘ When he was come near, he beheld the city, and 
“ wept over it, saying, If thou hadst known, even 
“ thou, at least in this thy day, the things which 
“ belong unto thy peace ! but now they are bid from 
“ thine eyes.” 

The offices which Moses and Christ were called 
of Providence to execute, present us with points of 
likeness which it is impossible not to see, and equally 
impossible to mistake. “And there arose not a 
“ prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom tlie 
* Lord knew face to face: in all the signs and won- 
* ders which the Lord sent him to do in the land of 
‘‘ Ixgypt, to Pharaoh and to all his servants, and to 
“ail his land; and in all that great terror which 
** Moses showed in the sight of all Isracl. No man 
“hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, which isin the bosom of the Father, he-hath 
“declared him.” Moses was King in Jeshurun, 
and conducted the thousands of Israel through many 
difficulties and dangers to their destined habitation : 
Jesus, God’s “ anointed King over his holy hill of - 
“ Zion,” brings his “ many” spiritual * sons ..unto 
*¢ glory.” a 

In order to constitute one deliverer for Israel, 
Moses and Aaron must unite their talents, must 
combine their force, must conjoin, their offices: the 
prophet :must co-operate with the priest; two dis- 
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. tinct persons carry on onc design ; but in the Saviour 

of the world, all talents, all virtues, all offices meet 
and. centre; the prophetic inspiration of Moses ; 
Aaron's pleasantness and grace of speech ;, “the regal 
dignity of the one, the sacerdotal purity of the other. 
In order to put Isracl in possession of the promised 
land Joshua must succced to Moses, and happily 
finish what his master has so successfully begun. 
But the great Captain of Salvation needs no coad- 
jutor, can have no successor: “* He gives grace and 
“ glory ;” He leads his redeemed through the wil- 
derness, introduces them into Canaan: maintains 
them in quict and everlasting possession. 

Other lines of resemblance will appear, as we pro- 
secute the history, and shall not therefore be anti- 
cipated. But we must not dismiss this part of the 
subject without pointing out wherein the likeness 
fails, and how much the type falls short of the ob- 
ject which it represents. 

The wonders performed by Moses in Egypt were 
wrought by a power delegated to, and conferred 
upon him for the purpose. The miracles of Christ 
were produced by a power original and inhcrent. 
Moses, though the meekest of all men, was betrayed 
into rashness, lost temper, and “ spake unadvisediy 
“with his lips.” But in Jesus, behold a spirit 
which was never ruffled, a tongue in which guile 
was never found; lips that never offended; a mind» 
which no insult could disturb, no unkindness pro- 
voke, nor, even the horrid pangs of an unmerited 
death rouse to resentment. ‘ Holy brethren, par- 
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“takers of the heavenly calling, consider the 
* Apostle. and High Priest of our profession, Christ 
“ Jesus; who was faithful to him that appointed 
“* him, as also Moses was faithful in all his house. 
“‘ For this man was counted worthy of morc glory 
«than Moses, inasmuch az he who hath builded 
‘the house hath more honour than the house. 
“ For every house is builded by some man; but he 
“that built all things is God. And Moses verily 
‘¢ was faithful in all his house as a servant, for a tes- 
“ timony of those things which were to be spoken 
“ after; but Christ as a Son over his own house; 
“* whose house are we, 1f we hold fast the confidence, 
“‘ and the rejoicing of hope firm unto the end.” 

Moses dicd and was buried; Jesus “ died and 
“ was buried, and rose again.” Moses received the 
Law; Christ gave it. Moses and Elias attend the 
Saviour on mount Tabor, as his ministering ser- 
vants ; Jesus receives their attendance and hoinage, 
as their lord. -- 

Having spoken of the resemblance between the 
Authors of the two dispensations, we proceed, as was 
proposed, to speak in the same view of the two dis- 
pensations themselves. 

And first, They rest on one and the same autho- 
rity ; they are dictated by the same unerring wis- 
dom, and they are directed to the same great and 
glorious end. Indeed one of the great proofs that 
both are of God, is the conformity of both to the 
nature and condition of man. The precepts of the 
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Law are not novel constitutions, which had no exis- 
tence till the days of Moses ; neither are the con- 
solations of the Gospel, new discoveries of grace, 
unheard of till the four thousandth year of the world. 
Sinai thundered and lightened in Adam’s conscience 
the moment he tasted the forbidden tree; and drove 
him to seck refuge “ from the presence of the Lord 
“‘ God, amidst the trees of the garden.” The ter- 
rors of the Law raged in Cain’s guilty breast, long 
before there was any record written on brass or stone. 
And the promises of pardon and salvation are coeval 
with the conviction of the first offender, and the 
denunciation of his punishment. The tongue which 
pronounced on man the doom of death, proclains 
the glad tidings of life and recovery. 

I know that the Law is of God, for I have that with- 
in me which acknowledges and approves its rectitude 
and excellency : and, even when he condemns me, 
I am constrained to call it “ holy, just, and good.” 
I know that the Gospel is of God, for I feel that 
within me which welcomes its approach, discerns 
its suitablencrs, rejoices in its fulness, rests upon 
its truth. It is of God, for it descends to the level 
of my cuiltand misery, it corresponds with my hopes, 
_ it suits my necessities. 

“Our blessed Lord took an early opportunity of 
explaining himself on this subject. An absurd idea 
prevailed, that the kingdom of the Messiah was to 
be a total subversion of the Mosaic dispensation. 
An absurdity into which some Christians have inad- 
veriently given, for want of making a plain and ne- 
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cessary distinction between those particulars of the 
law which are in their own nature eternal and un- 
changeable, like the nature of that God who is its 
Author, and those which, being typical and prophe- 
tical, ceased of course when the predicted event ar- 
rived, and the type, having fulfilled its design, was 
lost in the thing typified; and those which, being 
temporary and transitory, ceased with the occasion 
of them. Of the first sort, are the precepts of the 
decalogue, or the ten commandments : which, under 
every constitution that affects such a being as man, 
must be immutable and everlasting. Of them it is, 
that Christ said, “ Think not that I am come to 
** destroy the Law or the Prophets; Iam not come 
“to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto 
“you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
* tittle shall in no wise pass from the Law, till all 
“be fulfilled.” Of the second class, are the laws 
of the daily sacrifice, the great annual feasts, the 
Levitical priesthood, and the like. They pointed 
out Christ the Lord, they led to him, they were 
lost in him. And in the third rank, we place 
the law of circumcision, the political ceconomy of 
the Jewish nation, all that related to the pos- 
session of Canaan; and which ceased, of course, 
with the dissolution of their government, and the 
loss of their national importance. These cbser- 
vations being attended to, and kept in mind, will 
prevent the confusion arising from the ambiguous 
262 
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acceptation of the word “ law,” as expressing the 
Old Testament dispensation. 

The Law, then, and the Gospel, the two tables 
of stone delivered to Moses, and the * grace and 
“truth which came by Jesus Christ,” coincide, 
secondly, in this, That they both point out, with 
equal clearness and force, the necessity of a Saviour. 
Every word pronounced by the voice of God from 
Sinai is, in truth, a sentence of condemnation. 
While it cnjoins future obedience, it fixes past guilt. 
While it says, “ Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
“ oraven image, or thi likeness of any thing that is 
‘* in heaven above, or in the earth beneath,” it ac- 
cuses of idolatry. While it recommends the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, it charges home the violation 
of it; and so of the rest of the precepts of the 
decalocue. 

The Law, therefore, carried the Gospel in its 
bosom, as the new-changed moon exhibits a great 
body of obscurity, embraced by a small semicircle 
ef light; but which is to be irradiated by degrees, 
till the whole becomes one great globe of hight and 
glory ; and Moses performs the part of * a school- 
“master to bring us to Christ.” | 

To hear of a constitution by which I might have 
lived, after my life is forfeited; is only to embitter 
my misery. It is hke hearing of a cordial, after a 
man has swallowed poison. Now it could never be 
the design of the gracious Lawgiver to insult human 
misery, by holding out a system which could not 
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avail the guilty. While then the divine Justice lays 
down the Law in all its strictness, purity, and ex- 
tent, saying, ‘¢ I am the Lord who will by no means 
‘‘ clear the guilty ;” ‘“ Cursed is every one who con- 
“ tinueth not in all things which are written in the 
“ book of the law to do them ;” the goodness which 
condescends to give a law at all, the wisdom which 
explains it, the patience that forbears to punish its 
transgression, all plainly and distinctly proclaim 
the necessity and the existence of an atonement, 
and lead to “ the bringing in of a better hope.” . 
Thirdly, The spirit of both dispensations is a 
spirit of love. God enforces upon Israel obedience 
to the Law from Sinai, by the consideration of his 
being the Lord, which “ brought them up out of 
“ the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage :” 
‘‘ who has borne them on eagles’ wings, and brought 
“them to himself.” And “ love,” on the part of 
man, “is the fulfilling of the law.” “ Thou shalt 
“ love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
“with all thy soul, and with all my mind. This is 
« the first and greatcommandment. And the second 
‘is like unto it. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
“‘ thyself. On these two commandments hang all 
“‘ the law and the prophets.” The Gospel, in like 
manner, has its source in love, the love of God; 
and its great aim and end is to produce love to God. 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
“ begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
*‘ should not perish, but have everlasting’ life.” 
“ And we love him because he first loved us.” 
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“The love of Christ constraincth us, because we 
“thus judge, that if one died for all, then were 
“all dead: and that he died for all, and they which 
‘ live should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
“ but unto him, which died for them, and rose 
“again.” And, by this shall all men know that 
‘“ yeare my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
« He that says he loves God, and hateth his bro- 
‘ther, isa liar. For he that loveth not his brother 
‘“‘ whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
“he hath not seen?” And, when both shall have 
produced their full effect, ‘* perfect love shall cast 
‘ out fear,” the voice of God shall be unaccom- 
panied with thunder and lightning, cloud and tem- 
pest. ‘The storm is in the mind of the guilty crea- 
ture. The wrath of fire is not in God, but in fallen 
man; In “ the carnal mind, which is enmity against 
‘“‘ God; for it 1s not subject to the law of God, nei- 
“ ther indeed can be.” When that is extinguished, 
all is peace. The aim and labour of the Gospel is 
not to reconcile God to man; but to reconcile men 
to God: for * God is tove ; and he that dwelleth in 
* love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” “= 
Fourthly, Both the legal and evangelical dispen- 
sations equally discover to us our distance from God. 
The one, by enumerating and declaring our offences ; 
the other, by enumerating and declaring the ten- 
der mercies of our God. The Law treats us as 
alienated friends, whom it is needful to convince, 
to reprove, and humble. The Gospel considers us 
as friends restored, no “ longer strangers and 
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“foreigners, but fellow-citizens of the saints, and 
“ of the household of God:” ‘* Once darkness, but 
“ now light in the Lord; once afar off, but made 
“nigh by the blood of Christ.” “ The Law shows 
“ us how far we have deviated from the path of duty 
“and happines ;” the Gospel conducts back through 
our wandering, unravels the intricacies and errors 
of our dark steps, and replaces us in our father’s 
house. Moses informs us that we are wrong, “ like 
“ shecp guing astray ;” Jesus is “the way, the truth, 
*¢ and the life,” and takes us under the care of ‘* the 
“ shepherd and bishop of souls.” Moses points out 
the dreadful depth into which we have fallen; the 
dreadful distance from heaven to hell; Christ re- 
veals the glorious height to which we are raised ; 
the glorious distance from hell to heaven. Moses 
tells me what I ought to be and to do; Christ 
makes me such as he would have me to be. ‘ And 
‘¢ you hath he quickened who were dead in trespasses 
‘‘ and sins, whercin in time past ye walked, accord- 
“ing to the course of this world, according to the 
“ prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now 
‘© worketh in the children of disobedience : among 
“© whom also we all had our conversation in times 
‘“< past, in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires 
‘of the flesh, and of the mind; and were by na- 
“ ture the children of wrath, even as others. But 
“God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
‘“‘ wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead 
‘in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ, 
“6 (by grace ye are saved ;) and hath raised us up 
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‘“‘ together, and made us sit together in heavenly 
‘© places in Christ Jesus.” 

But the Law was delivered to the world in a very 
different manner from the publication of the Ges- 
pel ;—in fire that burned, in tempest that roared, 
in a cloud that darkened, in words that threatened. 
{t awed man into distance; it inspired terror. But 
the Gospel comes in light that consumes not, in 
glory that dazzles not, in language that threatens 
not. The Law says, “ Take heed to -yourselves, 
“that ye go not up into the mount, or touch the 
“‘ border of it: whosoever toucheth the mount shall 
*‘ surely be put to death. ‘There shall not an hand 
“touch it, but he shall surely be stoned, or shot 
“ through; whether it be beast or man, it shall not 
“live; when the trumpet soundeth long, they shall 
* come up to the mount. And the Lord said unto 
‘“¢ Moses, Go down, charge the people, lest they 
“ break through unto the Lord to gaze, and many 
“‘ of them perish.” The Gospel says, “ Look unto 
“me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth.” 
‘“‘ Come unto me all ye that labour, and are heavy - 
“Jaden, and I will give you rest.” ‘ He that 
** cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” But 
to the impenitent and unbelieving, the Gospel 
speaks the same terror which the Law did from 
Sinal; nay, it wears a still more frowning aspect. 
“‘ Indignation and wrath; tribulation and anguish 
“upon every soul of man that docth evil, of the 
‘© Jew first, and also of the Gentile.” How shall 
““ we'escape .1f we neglect so great salvation; which 
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‘ at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and 
‘< was confirmed unto us by them that heard him.” 
‘© He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy, 
“ under two or three witnesses: of how much sorer 
“ punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
* worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of 
‘ God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, 
‘‘ wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, 
‘Sand hath done despite to the Spirit of grace.” 
And on the other hand, to them that believe, the 
Law speaks in the mildest, gentlest language of the 
Gospel; for there “ is therefore now no condemna- 
“ tion to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk 
“not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” “ And 
“the Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, 
“ The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
“ long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
“truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
“iniquity, and transgression, and sin.” “ And 
“‘ showing mercy unto thousands of them that love 
‘me, and keep my commandments.” I know not 
whether the whole Bible contains an expression of 
goodness more singular and striking than these 
words which issued from the mountain that burned 
with fire. Our fears are alarmed at the mention of 
the great and dreadful name—* the Lord God. a 
“jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
‘‘ upon the children.” But justice has its limits. 
It may be stretched out to the third or fourth ge- 
neration of offenders. Yet the “ Lord will not 
“ strive continually, neither will he keep his anger 
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‘ for ever.” But grace knows no bounds. When 
mercy is to be extended, it looks forward and 
forward, from a third and a fourth, to thousands of 
generations of them that love God. In what pro- 
mise of the New Testament is the love ef God 
preached more sweetly than in this precept of the 
Old? 

Both dispensations, then, have their mildness, 
and both their terror. Their mildness from‘ the 
grace of the Creator; their terror from the guilt of 
the creature. And if the proclamation of the Law 
were thus dreadful; if the alarm of judgment to 
come shake the foundation of the everlasting hills ; 
if Sinai tremble, and the rocks melt before the Lord, 
coming as a Protector and a Friend—What must 
the sessions be; the great day of doom, the awful 
hour of 2xecution, when the judge shall come, 
‘in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
“ know not God, and that obey not the Gospel of 
‘“* our Lord Jesus Christ.” When the heavens, being 
‘‘ on fire, shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 
* melt with fervent heat.” Consider this, ye that 
“ forget God, Iest Ile tear you in pieces, and there 
“ be none to deliver.” 

“Now of the things which we have spoken, 
“ this is the sum: We have such an High Priest, 
‘who is set on the right hand of the throne of the 
‘“¢ Majesty in the Heavens; a minister of the sanc- 
“tuary, and of the true tabernacle; which. the 
“ Lord hath pitched, and not man. For every high 
“‘ priest is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices’: 
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“‘ wherefore it is of necessity that this Man have 
«© somewhat to offer. But now hath he obtained a 
«© more excellent ministry, by how much also: he is 
“the Mediator of a better covenant, which was es- 
“tablished upon better promises. For this is the 
§ covenant that I will make with the house of Israel 
“after those days, saith the Lord; I will put my 
‘Claws in their minds, and write them in tHeir 
‘hearts; I will be to them a God, and they shall 
‘be to me a people. For I will be merciful to their 
“ unrighteousness, and their sins and their iniquities 
“ Twill remember no more. In that he saith, A 
‘“ new covenant, he hath made the first old. Now 
“ that which decayeth and waxeth old, is ready to 
“vanish away.” And all “this is of God, who 
‘hath made us able ministers of the New Testa- 
*“ ment, not of the letter, but of the spirit: for the 
“letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. Butif 
“ the ministration of death, written and engraven 
“in stones, was glorious, so that the children of 
Israel could not steadfastly behold the face of Moses 
“ for the glory of his countenance, which glory was 
“© to be done away; how shall not the ministration 
“of the Spirit be rather glorious: For if the imi- 
“‘ nistration of condemnation be glory, much more 
*‘ doth the ministration of righteousness exceed in 
‘‘ glory. For even that which was made glorious 
“had no glory in tliis respect, by reason of the 
“ glory that excelleth. For if that which is done 
‘* away was glorious, much more that which remain- 
‘“‘ eth is glorious.” 
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We are assembled this night, my brethren, the | 


subjects of the Law; the students of the Gospel; 


the expectants of Christ’s second appearance, “ See’ 


** then that ye resist not him that speaketh from 
« TJeaven.” Ye are happily set free from the law of 
ceremonies; happily subjected to the law of mora- 
lity; and © not without law unto Christ.” Stand 

Fact therefore aa-that liberty, wherewith Christ 
“ hath made you free.” Enjoy and improve what 
you have; affect not more than a wise Providence 
permits. Look forward to that day, when you 
shal] join an innumerable company of angels, your- 


' selves like the angels of God in Heaven; when you 


shall associate with the spirits of just men made 
perfect, yourselves perfect as they are; when you 


‘shall add your voices to the celestial choir, in 


singing ‘ the song of Moses and the Lamb:” when 
you shall sce the face of God without dying; and 


hear his voice without quaking for fear. * Now, 


v 
wr 


‘‘ usto him that loved us, and washed us from our 
‘sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings 
“ and priests unto God and his Father; to him be 
*‘ slory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 
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Exod. xxiv. 15—18.—And Moses went up into the 


mount, and a cloud covered the mount. And the 
glory of the Lord abode upon mount Sinai, and 


the cloud covered it six days: and the seventh 
day he called unto Moses out of the midst of the 


cloud. And the sight of the glory of the Lord was 


like devouring fire on the top of the mount, in 
the eyes of the children of Israel. And Moses 
went into the midst of thegloud, and gat him up 
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into the mount: and Moses was in the mount 
forty days and forty nights. 
LECTURE IIl. 
HISTORY OF MOSES . ee ee ee ree ee ee eo ee 


Exod. xxxii. 1—4.—And when the people saw that 


Moses delayed to come down out of the mount, 
the people gathered themselves together unto 
Aaron, and said unto him, Up, make us gods 
which shall go before us; for as for this Moses, 
the man that brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what has.become of him. And 
Aaron said unto them, Break off the golden ear- 
rings which are in the ears of your wives, of your 
sons, and of your daughters, and bring them unto 
me. And all the people brake off the golden ear- 
rings which were in their ears, and brought them 
unto Aaron. And he received them at their hand, 
and fashioned it with a graving-tool, after he had 
made it a molten calf: and they said, These be 
thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt. 


LECTURE IV. 


HISTORY OF MOSES... cecccrersvcceecoe ceeee 


Exod. xxiii. 8—11. And it came to pass, when 
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Moses went out unto the tabernacle, that all the | 


people rose up, and stood every man at his tent- 
door, and looked ‘tfter Moses, until he was gore 
into the tabernacle. And it came to pass as 
Moses entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy 
pillar descended, ang stood at the door.of the 
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tabernacle, and ghe Lord talked with Moses. 
And all the people saw the cloudy pillar stand at 
the tabernacle door; and all the people rose up 
and worshipped, every man in his tent-door. And 
the Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as aman 
speaketh unto his friend. 


“LECTURE V. 


HISTORY OF MOSES............. bacaeuremne 020 


Exod. xxxiii. 18.—And’ he said, I beseech thee, 
show me thy glory. 


LECTURE VI. 


HISTORY OF MOSES.......-0- ecereresesses QQ 


Exod. xxxiv. 29, 30.—And it came to pass when 
Moses came down from mount Sinai (with the two 
tables of testimony in Moses’ hand, when he came 
down from the mount), that Moses wist not that the 
skin of his’ face shone, while he talked with him. 
And when Aaron and all the children of Israel 
saw Moses, behold the skin ofhis face shone, and 
they were afraid to come nigh him. 


LECTURE VII. 
HISTORY OF MOSES .....20-.e0-e eresesesess 109 


Exod. ¥xix, 42, 43.—According to all that the 
Lord commanded Moses, so the children of Israel 

‘ made all the work. And Moses did look upon 
all the work, and behold, they had done it as the 
Lord had commanded, even 90 had they done it : 
and Moses blessed them. 
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LECTURE VIII. 


HISTORY OF MOSES..cccvcecrevvecvesssevceerve0n 123 


Exod. xl. 17, 34—38.—And it came to pass in the 


first month, in the second year, on the first day 
of the month, that the tabernacle was reared up. 
Then a cloud covered the tent of the congrega- 


. tion, and the glory of the Lord filled the taber- 


nacle. And Moses was not able to enter into the 
tent of the congregation, because the cloud abode 
thereon, and the glory of the Lord filled the 
tabernacle. And when the cloud was taken up 
from over the tabernacle, the children of Israel 
went onward in all their journeys. But if the 
cloud wete not taken up, then they journeyed not, 
till the day that it was taken up. For the cloud 


_. of the Lord was upon the tabernacle by day, and 


fire was on it by night, in the sight of all the 
house of Israel, throughout all their journeys. 
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LECTURE IX. 


HISTORY OF AARONee coerce ccc cveversescces 


Num. xx." 23—29.—And the Lord spake unto 


Moses and Aaron in mount Hor, by the coast of 
the land of Edom, saying, Aaron shall be gathered 
unto his people: for he shall not enter into the 
land which I have given unto the children of 
Israel, because ye rebelled against my word at 


, the water of Meribah. Take Aaron and Eleazar 


his son, and bring them up unto mount Hor: and 
strip Aaron of his garments, and put them upon 
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LECTURE XXII. 
HISTORY OF HANNAH .....eeeeeecees ee 


1 Sam. i. 24--28.—And when she had weaned 
him, she took him up with her, with three bullocks, 
and one ephah of flour, and a bottle of wine, 
and brought him unto the house of the Lord in 
Shiloh. And the child was young. And they 
slew a bullock, and brought the child to Eli. And 
she said, O my lord, as thy soul liveth, my 
lord, I am the woman that stood by thee here 
praying unto the Lord. For this child I prayed ; 
and the Lord hath given me my petition which 
I asked of him. ‘Therefore also I have lent him 
to the Lord; as long as he liveth he shall be lent 
to the Lord. And he worshipped the Lord there. 


LECTURE XXIII. 


HISTORY OF HANNAH .....cccccccccecce 


1 Sam, ii. 1—10.—And Hannah prayed and said, 
My heart rejoiceth in the Lord: mine horn is 
exalted in the Lord, my mouth is enlarged over 
mine enemies: because I rejoice in thv salvation. 
There is none holy as the Lord: for there is 
none beside thee: neither is there any rock like 
our God. Talk no more so exceeding proud- 

_ ly; let not arrogancy come out of your mouth: 
for the Lord is a God of knowledge, and by 
him actions are weighed. The bows of the 
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mighty men are broken, and they that stumbled 
are girded with strength. They that were full 
have hired out themselves for bread: and they 
that were hungry ceased : so that the barren hath 
borne seven: and she that hath many children 
is waxed feeble. The Lord killeth and maketh 
alive: he bringcth down to the grave, and bring- 
eth up. The Lord maketh poor, and maketh 
rich: he bringeth low, and lifteth up. He rais- 
eth up the poor out of the dust, and liftcth up 
the beggar from the dunghill, to set them among 
princes, and to make them inherit the throne 
of glory: for the pillars of the earth are the 
Lord’s, and he hath set the world upon them. 
He will keep the feet of his saints, and the wicked 
shall be silent in darkness: for by strength shall 
no man prevail. The adversaries of the Lord 
- shall be broken to pieces: out of heaven shall he 
thunder upon them: the Lord shall judge the 
ends of the carth; and he shall give strength 
unto his king, and exalt the horn of his an- 
ointed. 


LECTURE XXIV. 
HISTORY OF HANNAH ..... eee re oe ee 


1 Sam. ii. 18—21.—But Samuel ministered before 
the Lord, being a child, girded with a linen 
ephod. Moreover, his mother made him a little 
coat, and brought it to him from year to year, 
when she came up with her husband to offer the 
yearly sacrifice, And Eli blessed Elkanah and his 
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wife, and said, The Lord give thee seed of this 
woman, for the lodn which is lent to the Lord, 
And they went unto their own home. And the 
Lord visited Hannah, so that she conceived and 
bare three sons end two daughters. And the child 
Samuel grew before the Lord. 


LECTURE XXV. 


HISTORY OF HANNAIL... cc cece cence sees es BOQ 


1 Sam. ii. 12—17, 23, 24.—Now the sons of Eli 
were sons of Belial: they knew not the Lord. 
And the priest’s custom with the people was, 
that when any man offered sacrifice, the pricst’s 
servant came, while the flesh was in secthing, 
with a flesh-hook of three tecth in his hand: and 
he struck it into the pan, or kettle, or caldron, or 
pot; all that the flesh-hook brought up, the priest 
took for himself: so they did in Shiloh unto all 
the Israelites that came thither. Also before they 
burned the fat, the priest’s servant came, and said 
to the man that sacrificed, Give flesh to roast for 
the priest: for he will not have sodden flesh of 
thee, but raw. And if any man said unto him, Let 
them not fail to burn the fat presently, and then 
take as inuch as thy soul desireth, then he would 
answer him, Nay, but thou shalt give jt me now 
and if not, I will take it by force. Wherefore 
the sin of the young men was very great before 
the Lord: for men abhorred the offering of the 
Lord. Now Eli was very old, and heard all that 
his sons did unto all Israel. And hesaid untothem, 
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Why do ye such things? For I hear of your evil 
dealings by all this people. Nay, my sons; for it 
is no good report that I hear: ye make the Lord’s 
people to transgress, 


LECTURE XXVI. 


HISTORY OF HANNAH..... ghetat ett wach te ee ecg eee 2 382 


1 Sam. i. 26.—And the child Samucl grew on, and 
was in favour both with the Lord, and also with 
men. 
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Eleazar his son: and Aaron shall be gathered 
unto his people, and shall die there. And Moses 
did as the Lord commanded: and they went up 
into mount Hor, in the sight of all the congrega- 
tion. And Moses stripped Aaron of his garments, 
and put them upon Eleazar his son; and Aaron 
died there in the top of the mount. And Moses 
and Eleazar came down from the mount. »And 
when all the congregation saw that Aaron was 
dead, they mourned for Aaron thirty days, even 
all the house of Israel. 


LECTURE X. 


HISTORY OF AARON... .cecees és den arabe avataveaie. LOO 


Num. xx. 23—29. 


LECTURE XI. 


HISTORY OF AARON... ..eesceecees Kenekinne J7OQ 


Num. XX. 23—29. 


LECTURE XII. 


HISTORY OF AARON ...... Cee eeveoes o econ 194 


Num. xx. 23—29. 


LECTURE XIII. 


HISTORY OF BALAAM @eeseonsvevree s @e@euveeseee#e? se 211 


2 Pet. ii. 15, 16.—These—are gone astray, follow- 


ing the way of Balaam, the son of Bosor, who © 
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bed the wages of unrighteousness, but was 


2 Sdhod for his iniquity: the dumb ass, speaking 
with ‘Widn’s voice, es the madness of the pro- 


phet. 
LECTURE XIV. 


AUISTORY OF BALAAM eoee2ee .e @ eee we ee eve 
we , 
Num. xxii, 21.—And Balaam rose up in the morn- 


ing, and saddled his ass, and went with the 
princes of Moab. 


LECTURE XV. 


HISTORY OF BALAAM... ccc evecvscven serene 


2 Pet. ii. 15, 16.—These—are gone astray, follow- 
ing the way of Balaam, the son of Bosor, who 
loved the wages of unrighteousness, but was 
rebuked for his iniquity: the dumb ass, speaking 
with mah’s voice, forbade the madness of the 


prophet. 
LECTURE XVI. 
HISTORY OF BALAAM ..........-- BS iesahate ’ 


Num.- xxiii. 10.—Who can count the dust of 
_Jaeoyy and the number of the fourth part of . 
Isracl? Let me dic the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be, like his! 


LECTURE XVII. 


WISTORY OF BALAAM 2... cc. enccccseccace 283 ° 


Rev: ii: 24.—But ¥ have # few things against thee, — 
. because thou haiit’ there them that hald the doc- 
re) . ’ ; F 
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trine of Balam, who taught Balak t6 cast @ " 
stunibling-block before the children of Tigwaly 06 * 
eat things sacrificed unto idols, and to- commit 


fornication. 
LECTURE XVIII. 


THE SMALL AND GRBAT BROUGHT TO JUDGMENT 360° 


Rey. xx. J}1—-13.—And J saw o great white throne, 
and him that sat on it, from whose face the earth 
and the heaven fled away, and there was found 
no place for them. And I saw the dead small and 
great stand before God, and the books were 
opened: and another book was opened, which is 
the book of life: and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the books ac- 
cording to their works. Aad the sea gave up the 
dead which were in it: and death and hell delivered 
up the dead which were in them: and they were 
judged every man according to their works. 


LECTURE XIX. 


HISTORY OF MOSES ...... ees ceevccvecvens 319 


Num. xxi, 4—-9.—And they journeyed from mount 
Hor, by the way of the Red Sea, to compass 
the land of Edom: and the soul of the’. peop e 
was much discouraged because of the way. And 
the people spake against God, and against 
Moses, Wherefore have ye brought us up out of 
Egypt, to die in the wilderness? For there is no 
bread, neither is there any water, and our soul 
loatheth this light bread. And the Lord sent - 
fiery serpents among the peoples and they bit the. , 
people, and nich people of fergie: died. Theres, 
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fore the people came to Moses, and said, We 

* have sinned, for we have spoken against the 
Lord, and against thee; pray unto the Lord that 
he take away the serpents from us: and Moses 
prayed for the people. And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon — 
apole: and it shall come to pass, that every one 
that is bitten, when he looketh upon it, shall live. 
And Moses made a serpent of brass, and put it 
upon a pole; and it came to pass, that if a ser- 
pent had bitten any man, when he beheld the ser- 
pent of brass, he lived. 


LECTURE XX. 


HISTORY OF MOSES.....¢..--. eee are »». 336 


Num. xxvii. 12—14.—And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Get thee up into this mount Abarim, and 
see the land which I have given unto the chil- 
dren of Israel. And when thou hast seen it, thou 
also shalt be gathered unto thy people, as Aaron 
thy brother was gathered. For ye rebelled against 
my commandment in the desert of Zin, in the 

strife of the congregation, to sanctify me at the 
water before their eyes. That is the water of Me- 
ribah in Kadesh, in the wilderness of Zin. 


LECTURE XXI. 


HISTORY OF MOSES ......cc cece ee 


Num. xxxi. 1, 2—-And the Lord spake unto 
_ Moses, saying, Avenge the children of Israel of 
the Midianites: afterwards shalt thiou be gathered 
unto thy pene 22 
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LECTURE XXII. 
HISTORY OF MOSES... . +0. see geesnoece a «363 


Num. xxxv. 9—15.—And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, 
and say unto them, When ye be come over Jordan, 
into the land of ‘Canaan, then ye shall appoint 
you Cities, to be cities of refuge for you; that the 
slayer may flee thither, which killeth any person at 
unawares. And they shall be unto you cities for 
refuge from the avenger; that the man-slayer die 
not, until he stand before the congregation in 
judgment. And of these cities which ye shall give, 
six cities shall ye have for refuge. Ye shall give 
three cities on this side Jordan, and three cities 
shall ye give in the land of Canaan, which shall be 
cities of refuge. These six cities shall be a refuge, 
both for the children of Israel, and for the stranger, 
and for the sojourner among them; that every one 
that killeth any person unawares may flee thither. 


LECTURE XXIII. 


HISTORY OF MOSES....-.- ‘ki KM OS ew REE GOTO 


Deut. i. 3.—And it came to pass in the fortieth. year, 
in the eleventh month, on the first day of the 
month, that Moses spake unto the children of 
Israel, according unto all that the Lord had given 
him in comandment unto them. 


LECTURE XXIV. 
HISTORY OF MOSES....... UGpeatee seieenc iene SOI 


Deut. xxxi, 1—3, And Moses went and spake these 
words unto all Israel. And he said untg them, I am 
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an hundfed and twenty years old thisday: I can fo 
‘mere go out and comein: alap the Lord hath said ~ 

* into me, Thou shalt not go over this Jordan. The 
Lord thy God, he will go over, before thge, and 
he will destroy these nations from before thee,and 
thou shalt possess them: and Joshua, he shall go 
over before thee, as the Lord hash said, 


LECTURE XXV. 


alia ncaa se reerervccsesrees ees AO/ 
si 

Deut. xxxi. 7, 8 And Moses called unt8 Joshua, | 
and said unto him in the sight of all’ Israel, Be 
strong, and of a good courage: for thou must go 
with thif people unto theJand which the Lord hath 
sworn unto their fathers to give them; and thou 
shalt cause them to inherit it. And the Lord, he 
it is that doth go before thee, he will be with thee, 
he will not fail, thee, neither forsake thee; fear 


not, heither be"dismayed. . 
LECTURE XXVI. 
HISTORY OF MOSES. +... + see eesteeeee beens ADA 


Deut. xxxiii, 1.—And this is the blessing wherewith 
Moses the man of God blessed the éhildren of 
Israel before his death. Pe 
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LECTURE XXVII. 
| HISTORY OF MOSES... 000s geeesevecsee ces Add 


Deut, xadii,’1, - = 
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LECTURE I. 


2 TIM. I, 8—10. 


Be not thou therefore ashamed of thetestimony of our Lord, nor 
of me his prisoner: but be thou partalter of the afflictions of 
the gospel, according to the power of God; who hath saved 
us, and called us with an holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which 
was given us in Christ Jesus, before the world began; but 
is now made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath brought life and 
immortality to light through the Gospel. 


EVERY dispensation of the Divine Providence 
seems to be the basis, and the preparation of a farther 
display of wisdom and goodness. The last discover- 
ed purpose of the Eternal Mind is the continuation, 
th extension, and the improvement of that which 
immediately preceded it; and the glory hitherto 
displayed in the ways and works of God, however 
excellent, is hastening to lose itself in “ a far more 
“ exceeding and eternal weight of glory,” yet to be 
revealed. Periods of immeasurable, incomprehensi- 
ble duration had flowed, before this fair and majestic 
frame of Nature was called into existence. For we 
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read of a purpose and grace formed and givens “ be- 
“ fore the world began ;” and of “a kingdom prepar- 
“ ed trom the foundation of the world :” of an elec- 
tion made, and of “eternal life promised, of God 
who cannot lic, dcfore the foundation of the world.” 
Who can tell what systems have preceded that 
which now exists » We know from Scripture that one 
more glorious is to suceced it. ‘ According to his 
“ promise, we look for new heavens and a new earth, 
“ wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 2 Pet. a. 13s 
And who can tell what future systems may arise, 
in endless progression? As well might the flutter- 
ing insect, which was born in the morning and 
perishics at night, presume to dive into the ages be- 
yond the flood, or with bold, adventurous wing at- 
tempt to soar into the Heaven of Heavens, and de- 
clare the wonders of the world of spirits. 

But though system may succeed system, though 
dispensations change, one thing is immutable, “ the 
#° sracious purpose of him who workceth all things 
after the counsel of his own will.” One great ob- 
ject was kept in view before the world began; is stall 
kept in view through the whole extent of its durati€n ; 
and is to be pursued through the endless ages of eter- 
nity. Do you need, Christian, to be told what it is‘ 
The Salvation ofthe world by Christ Jesus. It is a 
little thing to say, that Abraham saw his day afar off ; 
that of Him Moses wrote, Isaiah prophesied, David 
sung, and Paul preached. “These things the angels 
“ desire to look into.” On thisexalted theme, the ever- 
lasting counsels of peace revolved ; to mature them, 
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the powers of heaven and earth were shaken ; and to 
bring them to their consummation, a new creation 
shall expand infinite space, and a succession of ages 
that are never, never to expire. Placed at whatever 
point inf this immense sphere, ,oureyes are still 
attracted to the glorious Centre, from which all light, 
and life, and joy issue; and in whose light every 
inferior orb revolves and shines. 

The epistle of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
from which I have taken the subject of this discourse, 
is addressed to Timothy, whon he styles his “ dear- 
“ly beloved son in the gospel,” and who had been 
ordained first bishop of the church of the Ephesians, 
Paul himself was at that time a prisoner at Rome, 
and totally uncertain respecting the issue of a cause, 
which affected his life, before the Imperial court. 
What. mercy, what justice, was to be expected from 
such a prince as Nero—the monster who could fire 
his country, shed the blood of his virtuous preceptor, 
and destroy his own mother? But we behold in the 
prisoner a spirit much exalted above the fear ofa 
tyrant, a mind prepared for the worst that could 
befall him, and expressing anxiety, not about per- 
sonal safety, but about the success of the gospel and 
the stcadfustness of a beloved disciple. He solemnly 
charges that disciple not to, suffer himself to be one 
moment shaken in the faith, by the persecution to 
which the cause of Christ had exposed himself, or 
the ills which he might s@¥ be called to endure for 
the testimony of Jesué And in order to enforce 
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his charge, he suggests a view of the gospel which 
eclipses all created glory, “ stills the enemy and the 
“ avenger,” plucks from death his sting, and robs 
the grave of'its boasted victory. He represents 
Timothy and himself as engaged in a cause which 
the great God himself, before all worlds, regarded 
as of superior importance, and made peculiarly his 
own; which “at sundry times and in divers manners” 
he disclosed, and which at length, “ by the appear- 
“ing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, he made mani- 
fest” to all men. Paul glories in the idea of being 
a worker together with God in this generous design; 
in his appointment to the office of “a preacher, and 
“an apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles” in the 
great mystery of godliness; in displaying and dis- 
pensing toa guilty perishing world the unsearchable 
riches of Christ—who had “abolished death, and 
** brought life and immortality to light through the 
‘* gospel.” ? | 

In tracing the history of the patriarchs who lived 
both before and since the flood, from Adam to Abra- 
ham, and from Abrahainm to Moses, we have endca- 
voured to point out this unity of design, tlis steadi- 
ness of co-operation, this progress of discovery. By 
whatever name the typical person ts designed, Patni- 
arch, Prophet, or High-Priest, under the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation; whatever be the designation 
of the ministering servant under the New, Apostle, 
Evangelist, Pastor, or Elder, the office, and the 
end of the institution is one and the same—to de- 
clare the Son of God, the Saviour of men, ‘ for the 
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‘‘ perfecting of the saints, for the edifying of the 
© body of Christ, till all come in the unity of the 
“ faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
“unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the sta- 
ture of the fulness of Christ.”. Eph. iv. 13. 

Borne down the current of Divine Revelation, 
we have arrived with Israel at the mountain that 
burned with fire, and, at awful distance, with trem- 
bling eyes, beheld its summit involved in clouds, 
clothed in terror ; and with wonder and joy we have 
contemplated the cloud dispersing, the thunder 
ceasing, the terror done away, and Mount Sinai 
transformed into Mount Zion. Whatever farther 
progress we make, in whatever direction we proceed, 
we shall find this exceeding high mountain still in 
view; and, whether under the conduct of the leader 
and commander of Israel, or of the champion of 
Christianity, we are equally led by “one” and the 
same “ Spirit” in “one hope” to ‘one Lord, one 
‘© faith, one God and Father of all, who is above all- 
‘ and through all, and inall.”  LEph. iv. 5, 6. 

We shiall endeavour to connect our past and fol- 
lowing course of Lectures, from the view here pre- 
sented to us by the Apostle, of the plan of Provi- 
dence in the redemption of the world; and the ex- 
ecution of it, “by the appearing of our Saviour 
“ Jesus Christ.” And. you will be pleased to ob- 
serve, 

I. It is God’s own purpose. The contrivance, 
the discovery, the progress, the accomplishment, 
all, all is from Heaven. In what relates to this 
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world, in what contributes to the sustentation and 
comfort of a transient life, human sagacity, inge- 
nuity, and industry, may challenge a little praise. 
Men soon invented and improved the necessary, 
uscful, and ornamental arts. They soon learned to 
build cities, to work 1 brass and iron, to “ handle 
* the harp and organ.” But their dexterity, address, 
perseverance, and success, in the pursuit of perish- 
able interests, form an humiliating contrast with 
their awkwardness, indolence, inattention, and inca- 
pacity in their higher, their spiritual and everlasting 
concerns. Wise in trifles, or to do evil, how to do 
good they find not. The experiment was permitted 
to be fully made. It was proved how far the powers 
of nature could go. Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, 
improved one upon another; and what was the re- 
sult? “ The world by wisdom knew not God.” “ They 
“¢ became vain in their inaginations, and their fool- 
‘ish heart was darkened. Professing themselves 
“to be wise, they became fools; and changed the 
“glory of the uncorruptible God into an image 
‘‘ made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
‘¢ four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” Rom. 
1.22, 23. = 

To increase our wonder and mortification, when 
God’s purpose of mercy was declared, when his 
method of salvation was revealed, men were 
“slow of heart to believe.” They “resisted the 
“ Holy Spirit: Christ “came to his own, and his 
“own received him not.” The disciples them- 
eelves understood not, believed not ‘ what the pro- 
gh = 
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 phets had spoken.” No wonder then that the 
doctrine of the cross was “ to the Jews a stambling- 
‘ block, and to the Greeks foalishness.” Here 
then is @ pur pose, which not only is not of man’s 
forming, but which man uniformly and violently 
opposed. In other cases we behold the wisdom of 
God blending itself with human counsels ; directing, 
subduing them to its determination ; and the great 
God graciously condescending to divide his glory 
with the creature. But if there be a design more 
peculiarly hys, from which he claims undivided praise, 
which was not, which could not be of man, nor 
“according to our works,” it is this, the gracious 
design of “ saving them that believe,” by Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. 

II. This leads us forward to observe, that as the 
work of redemption is JEHovan’s ow'n peculiar pur- 
pose, so it isa purpose of grace. ‘The thoughts of 
“ the Father of Spirits” are unfolded, and they are 
“ thoughts of peace.” Transporting view! Behold 
the Greatest and most Glorious of all Beings, em- 
ploying himself in devising the means of doing 
good, of communicating happiness, of relieving the 
miserable; and forming a scheme of benevolence 
which extends from eternity to eternity, and com- 
prehends innumerable myriads of rational beings 
restored, recovered from ignorance, from guilt, from 
misery, to wisdom, to holiness, to perfect and ex- 
alted felicity. Blessed purpose! The formation of 
man, the creation of an universe, are only parts of 


it, Man was formed, that he might be redeemed ; 
yey id 
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was sent into this world to be prepared for “ hea- 
“ venly places in Christ Jesus.” The firmament was 
expanded, adorned, lighted up, to witness the dis- 
play of ‘ the exceeding riches of the grace of God ; 
“in his kindness towards us through Christ Jesus ;” 
and every successive opening of the plan of Provi- 
dence is only a new discovery, a more endearing 
expression of the love of Christ “ which passeth 
“ knowledge ;” of “ the peace of God, which 
“ passeth all understanding.” Think, O guilty man, 
think O my soul, what a purpose of justice, think 
what a purpose of wrath would have been, had 
©“ God sent his Son into the world to condemn the 
world! ”"—The spirit fails at the dreadful thought. 
Behold insulted Deity descending to confound the 
pride and presumption of the builders of Babel, and 
mark their speedy dispersion. Behold a righteous 
God descended on a purpose of fiery indignation 
against polluted Sodom, and consider, in trembling 
silence, the smoke of her torment ascending up to 
heaven. Behold a whole world of ungodly men 
overwhelined with the waters of a deluge, and learn 
how dreadful, how inconceivably dreadful a deli- 
berate purpose of vengeance is. And when you have 
pondered it well, reflect with wonder, gratitude, and 
delight, that “ God loved the world, that he gave 
“his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
“ in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
John i. 16. That Christ came to seek and to save 
that which was lost. Again, 

| va This purpose of God, iscecieal aii 
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was formed, before the world began. ‘Human pur- 
poses are feeble, fluctuating, unenlightencd; ob- 
structed by unforeseen events, they are constrained 
to change their direction, and to assume a new form. 
The imperfect work which, through many diffcul- 
ties, is at Jength executed, bears no manner of re- 
semblance to the original design. Man performs 
what he may, because he cannot eftect what he 
would. He is governed by circumstances over 
which he has no power. But the distinctions of 
past and future vanish away from before the eye of 
God. There can be no difficulty in the way of al- 
mighty power, nothing concealed from the view of 
omniscience. ‘The duration of a world shrinks into 
a single moment before him who is “ from everlast- 
“ing to everlasting.” Contingency and chance 
can have no effect on the counsels of Him “ who 
“ seeth the end from the beginning,” and _ saith, 
«“ My counsel shall stand, and I will fulfil all my 
“ pleasure.” ; 
Christianity as old as the creation! It boasts a 
much more ancient date. ‘The creation is of yes- 
terday ; the world is not yet six thousand years old ; 
but Christianity is of the essence of God himself. 
It bears date, ‘of old, even from everlasting.” 
“ ‘This pure river of water of life “proceeds out of 
the throne of God, who dwells in inaccessible light. 
Imagination wearies itself, thought is lost, in tracing 
it up to its source. Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
who from eternity, in the greatness of his might, 
in the plenttude of his goodness, in the iIncompre= 
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Ay of his wisdom, condescended to fix the 
Ads of thy habitation, to arrange the events of 
Ahy mortal existence, ta prepare thy place in the 
heavenly mansions ; who, “ before the world be- 
“ gan,” surveyed with complacency and delight his 
own benevolent design, his own glorious work ; the 
universe which he was about to speak inte being, 
the bit of clay he was to fashion into a man,’ the 
immortal spirit which his breath was to inspire, the 
needy perishing wretch whom his mercy was to re- 
deem. But, we 
IV. The blessed Author of this gracious, ever- 
lasting purpose, has revealed and bestowed it in his 
own way. He “ hath saved us,” “ not according 
to our works,” nor in the way of our own wisdom 
It is given us in Christ Jesus. From the forma- 
tion of the mercifal plan of salvation to its consum- 
mation in glory, the necessity of a Mediator is never 
for a single moment Icft out of view. His name, 
like a sweet perfume, is waftted on the wings of every 
wind. Survey the world of nature, through all 
lis vast extent, and in its minutest particle, and we 
behold the omnific “ Worp by whom all things 
‘“ were made, and without whom nething was made 
“that is made.” He also “ upholdeth all by the 
* word of higpower;” “all power 1s given unto 
“him ia heaven and in earth.” Open the history 
of redemption at whatever page, and it still unfolds 
the mercy of God through Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Conducted of the Spirit back to the eternal days of 
_ "ngreated light, admitted to the deliberations of- the 
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councils of peace, we hear the Son of God pruciaim, 
* T am Alpha,” “ the beginning.” Carried forward 
in joyful hope to the day when he shall “ make all 
“things new;” the same voice still »roclaims, “ I 


‘2 


* am Omega,” “ the ending,” “ who was, and is, and 
“isto come.” Search the Scriptures. Consult the 
prophets; to ium they “all give witness.” Meditate 
the promises; “all the promiscs of God in him 
“ are yea, and in him amen, untv the glory of God.” 
Examine the record; ‘* This is the record, that God 
“‘ hath given to us eternal life; and this life is in his 
* Son. He that hath the Son hath life: and he 
“that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” 
John v. 11, 12. Consider the ministration of angels ; 
the covenant of promise “ was ordained by angels, 
“in the hand of a Mediator.” Hearken to a voice 
from the most cxcellent glory : This is my beloved 
“ Son, in whom I am well pleased ; hear him.” All 
is light and glory; but nota single ray of light is 
transmitted through any medium but this. All is 
grace—free, sovereign grace; but there is not one 
intimation given, not one act of favour conferred, 
but through the “ one Mediator between God and 
man, the Man Christ Jesus.” To him let every 
knee bow, to him every tongue confess, of things 
in earth and things in heaven.—What saith the 
Scriptare? * He putteth no trust in his saints, and 
“his angels he chargeth with folly.” Is not this a 
plain declaration, that the highest and holiest of 
created beings are imperfect and dependant; that 
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they stand in need of a Mediator and Advocate in 
order to their acceptance with a holy God? And is 
it not for this reason, that, “ when he bringeth in 
¢¢ the First-begotten into the world, he saith, And let 
‘all the angels of God worship him?”—It being 
the fundamental law of God's everlasting kingdom, 
before the world was, and after it shall be burnt up 
and pass away, with all that it contains; under 
Patriarchs, Prophets, and Apostles; under the legal, 
and under the evangelical dispensation ; under the 
dominion of grace, and in glory; on earth and in 
heaven—that there should be access to, hope in, 
and acceptance with God, for men and for angels, 
only through the Son of bis Love, the Eternal Word 
which made and sepports all things. ~*~ Zi 

V. Io conformity with this glorious purpose and 
grace in Christ Sesus, what hath been executed ? 
Every thing worthy of a design so grand, every 
thing worthy of its great ‘* Author,” worthy of the 
glorious “ Finisher of our Faith.” His appearing 
hath made it manifest.—The clearest-sighted of the 
prophets, like the blind man only half restored to 
vison, saw men butas trees walking; but now, under 
the Gospel, the dullest and most despised among 
believers sees every thing plainly: he sees the eter- 
nal purpose of God, written in characters which he 
can read and understand; he compares the model 
with the structure, and finds the tabernacle erected 
in ihe plain, the perfect counterpart of the pattern 
delivered in the mount—He finds the Scriptures 
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fulfilled, the predictions verified, the types explained, 
realized, justified ; all things finished in and by the 
Lord Christ. — 

What hath been executed: He hath abolished 
death, that hated, hideous spectre, through fear of 
whom the fallen posterity of Adam are “ subject 
“to bondage.” Ile hath restrained the power, put 
an end to the dominion, annihilated the cxistence 
of the king of terrors. ‘Through sin death gained 
admission into the world; in sin his empire 1s 
founded; by sin he is arined with a mortal sting. 
By the great propitiation for sin he is banished 
thence, his reign is terminated, his sting is plucked 
out. Ask that sickly, pining creature, what it 
would be to have the disease which is perceptibly 
preying upon his vitals abolished > Ask that dejected 
prisoner of despair, what it would be to have his 
debt discharged, and the writ of his confinement 
abolished’? Ask the wretch condemned, what it 
would be to have the fatal hand-writing of judgment 
that is against him abolished -—And let the answers 
you would receive convey, as well as they can, a 
sense of the obligation under which we lie to [lim 
who hath done away the deadly plague which 
wastes, which threatens, which destroys the soul ; 
to Flim who hath paid the cnormous debt “ to the 
“ uttermost farthing,” purchased a release, set open 
the prison doors; to Him who hath cancelled the 
awful sentence ofa righteous God, “ nailing it to 
*‘ his cross.” He hath abolished death, with all the 
woe that leads to it, all the dreaded woe that is in 
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‘it, all the more tremendous woe that succeeds: 


sickness and pain, anguish and old age ; the bitter 
pang that rends asunder the body and the spirit ; 
the hell that follows. And by what wonderful 
means hath all this been effected? “ through death” 
he has destroyed “ him that had the power of 
“death.” Into his own snare the deceiver has 
fallen; by his own weapons the enemy has been 
disarmed ; his own triumph hath proved his ruin. 
“ Q death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
“thy victory? The sting of death is sin; and the 
** strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, 
“which giveth us the victory, through our Lord 
“ Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. xv. 55—57. 

What hath been executed? He hath brought 
lefe and immortality to light. It is more than flat- 
tering hope or fond desire; it is more than the spe- 
culation of a philosophic mind, or the presumptu- 
ousness of reasoning pride; it is more than patri- 
archal confidence, or the dawning light of Mosaic 
revelation. It is desire warranted, and hope sup- 
ported, by facts; it is reason justified and confirmed 
by demonstration; it is the morning light of pro- 
mise, advanced to the perfect day of discovery and 
accomplishment. “ He that raised up Christ from 
*‘ the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies, 
“ by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” Rom. vit. 11. 
‘¢ For if we believe that Jesus died, and rose again, 
“ even so them also which steep ia Jesus will God 
“bring with him.” 1Thes. iv. 14. This is not the 


old peradventute’ of a sage, saying, “ If in this 
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“ Terr, I willingly err:” but the blessed assurance 
of an apostle, saying, “ I know whom I have be- 
‘ lieved, and I am persuaded that he is able to keep 
“that which I have committed unto him against 
“that day.” 2'Tim.1.12. “I am now ready to 
“ be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
“hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
“my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
‘“‘ there 1s laid up for me a crown of rmghteousness, 
“© which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
“ me at that day: and not to me only, but unto 
“all them also that love his appearing.” 2 ‘Tim. 
iv. O—8, 

And can it be necessary to inquire, Who caused 
this light to arise? Who removed the veil, and dis- 
closed the hidden glories of eternity? What power 
could tune the human tongue touch raptures, and 
inspire a mortal breast with such holy and triamph- 
ant joy ?— God is the Lorp, which hath showed 
“us licht”—It is “ the Revelation of Jesus Christ, 
‘© who showeth to his servants things which must 
* shortly come te pass.” “ By the Gagpel, life and 
“immortality are brought to light;” “even the 
© mystery which hath been hid from ages and from 
“ generations, but now is made manifest to his 
“ gaints: to whom God would make known what is 
* the riches of the gtory of this mystery among the 
“ Gentiles; which is Christ in you, the hope of 
* story.” Col. 1. 26, 27. 

[earn hence the folly. and denver of all op- 
povition to-the plans of eternal Desciace “ He 
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‘is -wise in heart, and mighty in strength: who 
“ hath hardened himself. against Him, and hath 
‘ prospered?” Job ix. 4. Why do the heathen 
rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? The 
“ kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers 
“take counsel togethep. against the Lorp and 
“against his anointed, saying, Let us break their 
“ bands asunder, and cast away their cords from us. 
* He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: the 
“ Lorp shall have them in derision. Yet have I 
“set my king upon my holy hill of Zion. Ask of 
“me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
“ inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
“ thy possession.” Ps. 1.1—<4. 6. 8. “ If this counsel, 
“or this work, be of men, it will come to nought: 
“ but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest 
“ haply ye be found even to fight against God.” 
Acts v. 38, 3g. ‘* Verily I say unto you, till heaven 
“ and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall m no 
“ ways pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” Matt. 
v. 18. ‘ Woe be to him who striveth with his 
“ Maker.” Sinner, learn wisdom in time; cease 
from the ruinous contention; “ it-is hard for thee to 
‘kick against the pricks;” thou art wounding, de- 
stroying only thyself. “ Kiss the Son, lest he be an- 
“‘ ory, and ye perish from the way, when his. wrath 
* is kindled but a little. Blessed are all they that 
sé put their trust in him.” Ps. 11.12. — . 
—Christians, be of good courage; “ in patienoe 
* possess ye your souls.” God will support and vin- 
dicate the cause that is his own. His truth,.and 
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faithfulness, evinced by the providential interposi- 
tion of ages past, are a full security for his care and 
attention through ages to come. Time, which im- 
pairs all things «Ise, gives stability, force, and effect 
to the purposes of heaven. The dissolution of the 
frame of Nature is the consummation of the work 
of redemption. As the writings of Moscs are an 
improvement upon the traditional knowledge of the 
antediluvian world, and as the Gospel is an improve- 
ment upon the Law and the Prophets, so, ‘ accord- 
“ing to his promise,” we look for a new economy, 
which shall be an improvement upon, and an exten- 
sion, confirmation, and accomplishment of the gospel 
dispensation. 

—Learn to aspire after the honour and happiness 
of working together with God in forwarding this 
gracious design. It is the glory of the most exalted 
of all beings; and therefore, surely, deservedly 
claims the employment of the noblest powers of 
man. What heart would not rejoice in putting forth 
a helping hand towards rearing this blessed fabric, 
were it but to drive a pin, or fasten a cord: Remem- 
ber that carclessness here is highly criminal ; that 
to sit still is not only robbing yourself of the most 
exquisite pleasure, and declining the highest honour 
of which your nature is capable, but is at the same 
time the highest insult to your Creator, and the 
most certain means of incurring his displeasure. 
Look around you, and observe those myriads of your 
fellow-creatures, less favoured ef E[ceaven than you 
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are, consider them well, and be to them in the 
place of God. Extend’ to. them that compassion 
which the Father of mercies hath extended toward 
thee. 

See, my Brothers, they are deformed, diseased mm 
body ; they are distressed in their circumstances ; 
they are grieved in mind ;—alas! they “‘ are dead in 
** trespasses and sins!” Lost to God, lost to all the 
valuable purposes of existence, better for them they 
had never been born. But yet they are your bre- 
thren; they are susceptible of pleasure and pain 
like you; the same sun enlightens them; the Gospel 
aims at relicving them as well as you; the sane 
God created and sustains and cares for you both. 
Have pity upon them; strive to restore them to 
peace with themselves, to peace with the world, to 
peace with God. It is not the will of your Fa- 
“ ther which 1s in [eaven, that one of these little 
“ones should perish.” Matt. xvi. 14. “ Jesus, 
© thou Son of David, have mercy upon them.” Let 
the purpose of grace comprehend them, even them 
also. 
® Son of God, who didst restore agility to the lame, 
sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, the faculty 
of speech to the dumb, life to the dead ; and who 
givest wisdom to the wise,—thou shalt renovate all 
things, thou shalt abolish death, and point out the 
path of life! O, I shall bless thee with transports 
of joy ineffable, in the day when the powers of 
heaven shall be shaken, and the heavens pass away 
with a great noise, and the earth with all that it 
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contains shall be consumed!—Then thy suffering 
creatures, delivered from all the ills which oppressed 
them, shall be clothed upon with a glorious and im- 
mortal body, fashioned like to thy glorious body ; 
shall be perfectly conformed to thy blessed image— 
the image of the first-born among many brethren ! 
Then the Saviour of the world shall pronounce, not 
from the expiring agony of the cross, but from the 
radiance of a throne above the skies, ‘ It is finish- 
‘ed!” Then he who “ maketh all things new,” 
shall with complacency contemplate this second 
glorious creation, and proclaim, ‘ All is good, yea, 
** very good !” 
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LECTURE II. 


EXODUS XXIV. 15—18. 


And Moses went up into the mount, and a cloud covered the 
mount. And the glory of the Lord abode upon mount 
Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days; and the seventh 
day he called unto Moses out of the midst of the cloud. 
And the sight of the glory of the Lord was like devouring 
fire, on the top of the mount, in the eyes of the children of 
Isracl. And Moses went into the midst of the cloud, and 
gat him up into the mount: and Moses was in the mount 
forty days and forty nights. 


BREAD is not more necessary to the support of 
human life, than religion is to the happiness of a 
rational being. Man, in his better, his immortal 
part, “‘ lives by every word that proceedcth out of 
“the mouth of God.” In more than one instance, 
the miracle has been cxhibited of sustaining the 
body without food, and yet no pain nor inconve- 
niency felt; but for the soul to exist, and to exist 
in comfort, undirected by the precepts, unenlight- 
ened by the discoveries, unsupported by the conso- 
lations of religion, is a miracle not to be performed. 
It is the more to be lamented, that the attempt is 
so often fatally made, of living “ without God in 
“the world ;” of pursuing a happiness that is in- 
dependent of the Great Source of light and joy; 
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of secking peace, rest, and enjoyment in the neg- 
lect or violation of his eommandments. Happy it 
is for men if, after having made the fruitless expe- 
riment of “ seeking the living among the dead,” and 
after having at length discovered that success is va- 
nity, and that disappointment is vexation of spirit, 
they have been persuaded before it was too late, to 
draw their felicity from the pure and never failing 
sources of faith and a good conscience; happy they 
who reconciled to God through Christ Jesus their 
Lord, enjoy real tranquillity in life, and well- 
grounded hope in death. 

We tremble as we behold Moses advancing to the 
summit of the burning mountain to mect God. 
Who can walk into the midst of a flaming furnace 
and live? But is it possible to remove from God 
an instant of time, a hair’s breadth of space? No: 
God is about our path and our bed, is watching 
our going out and coming in, our lying down and 
rising up. God 1s in this place ; and were our eyes 
opened, we should even now behold his face clothed 
with the frowns of just displeasure, or beaming with 
the smiles of paternal love. 

Was the law given by “ the disposition of an- 
‘¢ gels,” arrayed in all their majesty and might? 
O how benign their aspect, how affectionate thcir 
assiduity, how vigilant their care, could we but be- 
hold them, while they aid the preaching of the 
everlasting Gospel, while they attend the assemblies 
of a Christian church, and minister to them who 
are the heirs of salvation! As the awfulness and so- 
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lemnity of the prophet’s condition are not peculiar 
to him, and to that important occasion, so neither 
are the privileges which he enjoyed, nor the com- 
munion to which he was admitted peculiar and per- 
sonal. Christian, you have but to retire into your 
closet, and to shut the door after you, and you are 
immediately on the top of a higher mountain than 
Moses climbed, and are near to God, as he was in 
the most precious moments of the most intimate 
communication. Alone, or in company, we have 
access at all times to the throne of grace; and we 
have what gave him safety and confidence in draw- 
ing nigh unto God—an advocate with the Father, 
a great Hich Priest, a Mediator betwixt God 
and us. 

The great Jehovah having delivered, in every 
circumstance of magnificence that could excite at- 
tention, procure respect, and enforce obedience, 
that Law, whose general nature, tendency, and de- 
sign, topether with its relation to the evangelical 
dispensation, were the subject of a former Lecture, 
proceeded to regulate their civil polity. But not by 
an audible voice, in the ears of all the people, as 
He had done the law of the ten commandments, 
but in private conference with Moses, to be by him 
delivered to the people. He delivered those insti- 
tutions of a civil and political nature, which re- 
garded their social and national capacity. In study- 
ing these, the lovers of Scripture will rejoice to trace 
the justest and most comprehensive views of human 
nature, the noblest and most liberal ideas of legis- 
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lation, the most perfect equity, the profoundest sa- 
gacity, and most unbounded kindness and benevo- 
lence. But it exceeds our strength, and it consists 
not with our plan, to go into the detail of these ex- 
cellent statutes. We pursue the history. 

The voice from Sinai having, in dreadful glory, 
proclaimed the conditions of this new covenant; 
directions are given for the solemn and public ratifi- 
cation of it. This was done that the obligation 
which was originally, invariably, and necessarily 
binding upon the parties, might acquire additional 
force from voluntary consent, and from the inter- 
vention of august and significant ceremonies. I 
trust it will be neither unentertaining nor uninstruc- 
tive, to attend to the description of those ceremo- 
nies as they stand upon the sacred record. ‘They 
are highly interesting, whether we consider them as 
the venerable remains of a very remote antiquity, 
being no less than three thousand three hundred 
and fifty-one years prior to the present time [A. D. 
1801]; or as the original compact, in the consti- 
tution of an ancient, important, well-known, and 
generally interesting national government; or as 
forming part of the plan of a divine administration, . 
whose force can never be spent, whose influence on 
human virtue and happiness can never expire. 

God has.‘ spoken once in his holiness,” in a sen- 
sible manner; has made himself seen, heard, and 
felt by a whole people together. But it is neither 
consistent with his dignity, nor favourable to man’s 
improvement, that He should always or often make 
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himself known in that manner. He has spoken 
thus once, that every hearer might have a personal 
reason for acknowledging and adoring the dread 
Jehovah, the Fountain of all power, the supreme 
Aathor of every establishment. And he speaks 
thus but seldom, that all men may learn to revere 
conscience, his vicegerent upon earth, to study his 
word, the imterpreter of his nature and will; and 
to respect and ‘ be subject to the powers which be 
“ ordained of God, not only for wrath but for con- 
“ science’ sake.” Dhrections are accordingly given 
to ratify the coveuant, not by the whole people in 
person, but by their representatives. The persons 
summoned to attend on this great occasion are: 
first, Moses himself, who was to represent the Me- 
diator between the Ingh contracting parties; then 
Aaron and his two sons, Nadab and Abihu, who 
represented the Levitical body, or order of priest- 
hood; and finally, seventy of the elders of Israel, 
who were to act in the name of the congregation at 
large. When we observe the names of Nadab and 
Abibu in this respectable list, and look forward to 
their dreadful and untimely end, we are led toa 
reflection of no small importance in studying the 
sacred voluinc; namely, That the destination of 
Providence i raising particular persons to eminent, 
honourable, and important stations in civil society, 
is something extremely different from ‘“ the election 
“ according to grace.” A Cyrus and a Nebuchad- 
nezzar may be the servants of God, to execute his 
vengeance or his love, without knowing any thing 
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of their Employer; and their private and personal 
character may remain unaffected by their public 
conduct. The man according to God's own heart, 
in the view of some great object of public utility, 
has sometimes been found dishonouring God by pri- 
vate vice, and degrading, destroying himself, while 
he has been materially serving the world. This 
most serious consideration dictated to the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles that necessary rule of con- 
duct: “ I keep under my body, and bring it into 
“‘ subjection; lest that by any means, when I have 
“* preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
“away.” 1 Cor. ix. 27. And it is a loud call to 
every one who acts in a public capacity, to support 
and adorn it by private virtue and unaffected piety. 
While the great God was thus putting honour on 
these seventy-three persons in the eyes of all the 
people, he sces it necessary to put and to keep them 
in mind of their distance and dependance, “ Wor- 
‘* ship ye afar off; Moses alone shall come near the 
*¢ Lord, but they shall not come nigh.” 

This message being reported to the people, they 
express their checrful and unanimous consent. ‘ All 
‘¢ tue people answered with one voice, and said, All 
“the words which the Lord hath said will we do.” 
Verse 3. Moses upon this reduces into writing the 
articles of the treaty between God and the people, 
to be recited aloud in the hearing of all the parties 
concerned, previous to the solemmities of the en- 
suing ratification. According to the form observed 
upo& such occasions, rising up early in the morning, 
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he builds an altar under the hill, the emblem of the 
divine presence, on the one side; ‘“ and twelve pil- 
‘6 Jars, according to the twelve tribes of Israel ;” 
verse 4: or an heap consisting of twelve large stones, 
according to the number of the tribes, to represent 
the people on the opposite side; and upon it he of- 
fers a burnt-offering, a sacrifice made by fire unto 
the Lord. The application of the blood of the 
victim principally challenges our attention in the 
celebration of this awful rite. It was divided into 
two equal parts: one half was put into basons, and 
placed by the twelve pillars of stone; where in all 
probability were arranged the seventy elders, the 
representatives of every tribe, standing by the pillar 
peculiar to their tribe: the other half was sprinkled 
upon the altar on the other side. Thus, that which 
constituted the life of the sacrifice was separated, 
and Moses standing between the divided parts, and 
having some of the blood, now denominated the 
blood of the covenant, or of the purifying victim, 
in his hands, rehearsed aloud the words of the cove- 
nant, in the audience of the people, who were re- 
presented by their elders, and then solemnly de- 
manded whether they acceded to the conditions of it. 

The form of adjuration employed in such cases, 
as you Beard. in a former Lecture, (Vol. I. Lect. 
XIII.) now in the hands of many of you, was inex- 
pressibly awful and tremendous. “ As the body of 
“‘ this victim is cleft asunder, as the blood of this 
‘F animal is poured out, so let my body be divided 
‘and my blood shed, if I prove unsteadfast nd 
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© perfidious.” Under an engagement of this dread- 
ful import, they consent to the conditions of the 
treaty, saying, “ All that the Lord hath said will 
“we do, and be obedient.” Verse 7. Whereupon 
Moses takes of the blood, and sprinkles it upon 
the people, in the persons of their representatives, 
as he had before sprinkled it upon the altar, express- 
ing thereby God’s acceptance of their persons and 
services, and his engagement to fulfil all that the 
covenant promised on his part. Matters being thus 
adjusted, and peace established, the burnt-sacrifice 
is succeeded by a peace offering, and the parties, as 
friends, sit dewn to partake of a common repast. 
This is evidently the meaning of the expression in 
the end of the eleventh verse : ** Also they saw God, 
“ and did eat and drink ;” that is, as in the pre- 
sence of the most high God, at peace with him, and 
at peace among themselves, they did eat of the 
same bread and drank of the same cup. It would 
be easy, were it necessary, to confirm this inter- 
pretation, by quoting the practice of other nations 
in later times, undoubtedly borrowed from rites of 
God’s own institution. It would appear from the 
letter of the narration, that the scene of this sacred 
feast was a higher region of the mountain than that 
where the covenant was ratified. He builded the 
altar wndcr the hill, and set up the pillars, as it is 
v.43; and when the solemnities of that inferior sta- 
tion were duly celebrated, the nation whom God 
had thus.chosen is exalted to a superior rank, and 
admitted toa more intimate union with their Maker. 
‘Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God now 
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“‘ shines, calling to the heavens from above, and to 
‘the earth, Gather my. saints together unto me; 
“ those that have made a covenant with me by sacri- 
© fice.” Ps. 1.5. Purified by blood, the blood of 
the covenant, they are encouraged to mount higher 
and higher, to approach nearer and nearer; they 
arc enabled, with enlightened eyes, to discern more 
clearly, and to look more steadfastly. 

Being sprinkled with blood, “ then went up 
“ Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy 
“* of the elders of Israel; and they saw the God of 
© Israel: and there was under his feet as it were 
“a paved work of sapphire-stone, and as it were 
‘“‘ the body of heaven in his clearness. And upon 
‘“‘ the nobles of the children of Israel he Jaid not his 
¢ hand: also they saw God, and did eat and drink.” 
~ Verses Q—11. What a stream of splendid ideas 
here rushesin upon us! “ ‘They saw the Gop of Israel.” 
They saw Him whose presence is the glory of Hea- 
ven, the light of whose countenance is the joy of an- 
gels and archangels ; they saw Him descended to 
earth to be the light, glory, and joy of his people ; to 
dwell among them, and tobe their friend, their father, 
and their God ; they saw Him engaging himself by 
every thing that could affect the senses, kindle the 
imagination, or melt the heart, to guide and protect 
them, to provide for them, to bless them, and to do 
them good. ‘They saw the God of Israel,” their 
father’s God, their own covenant God, and the Ged 
of their seed to the latest generations. They saw 
Gop! but, what did they see? That face whose 
lustre constrains the cherubim to cover their faces 
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with their wings—those eyes, which “ as a flame of 
‘ fire go up and down through the earth,” which 
discern impurity in the heavens and folly in angels 
—that mouth which spake the universe into exis- 
tence, and whose lightest word shakes the founda- 
tions of the everlasting hills—the hand that wields 
the thunder, or the feet that walk upon the swift 
wings of the wind? No:—The nobles of Israel had 
sbrunk into nothing before such an awful display of 
Deity: He needed not to have laid his hand upon 
them ; one glance of those piercing eyes which guard 
the law, had been sufficient to consume them in a 
moment. What then did they see ?—What was 
under his feet; and even that, something which 
could not be represented, expressed, or described ; 
“as it were the body of heaven in his clearness.” 
Verse 10. Like Paul caught up into the third 
heaven, but incapable to tell whether in the body 
or out of the body; canght up into Paradise, and 
listening to the conversation of its blest inabitants, 
but what he heard were words unspeakable, “* whigh 
‘it 1s not lawful for a man to utter.” 2 Cor, xii. 4. 
Was it needful to caution such men, and such a 
people, against idolatry ; What similitude couldthey 
employ who, though they enjoyed the fullest and 
most satisfying demonstration of Jehovah's presence, 
felt their understanding confined, their imagination 
checked, their senses confounded? They are lost in 
a splendour which at once attracted and repelled, 
which was only the foundation and external veil 
where glory resided, the pavement not the ceiling, 
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the habitation not the inhabitant ; as plendour resem- 
bling the transparency of the gem which seems to 
transmit the light, and the solidity of the gem which 
no force can penetrate. 

Is it too fanciful to suppose, that there is singular 
beauty in the colour of the jewel here specified by 
the sacred penman, who was an eyewitness of this | 
glorious appearance, and who attempts to convey 
an idea of what he saw? “ Paved work of a sapphire- 
“ stone,” the happy medium between the fiir-and 
dazzling lustre of the diamond, and the dim fami- 
liar complexion of the emerald: not the fiery glare 
of the empyrean, nor the sober verdure of the earth; 
but the pellucid azure of the crystal sky, which 
equally corrects and tempers the dazzling power of 
the noon-tide sun, and the oppressive gloom of the 
midnight hour; which possesses light enough to 
discover the object without distressing the organ, 
and shade sufficient to relicve without sinking into 
obscurity? - 

gNot overwhelmed, but cheered and elevated by 
this moderated display of the divine glory; having 
seen God and yet living; feeling his hand upon 
them, yet uncrushed by its weight; the nobles ef 
the children of Isracl conclude the services of this 
eventful day by the banquet of peace and love. 
They must now return to secular employments, and 
descend from the mountain: but Moses has yet 
farther manifestations of the will of God to receive, 
and is commanded to ascend still ligher. 3 “ And 
‘the Lord said unto Moses, Come up to..me iato 
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‘‘the mount, and be there: and I will give thee 
“ tables of stone, and a law, and commandments 
“which I have written, that thou mayest teach 
“them.” Verse 12. Be our attainments what they 
will, who is he that “ hath attained, or is already 
‘* perfect?” Our arrival at one eminence is only to 
see from its summit another, and thence another 
still rising above us: but in moral and intellectual 
pursuits, this is a disappointment that mortifies not, 
an exeftise that fativues not: the joy of Heaven is 
to make -progresss in the contemplation .and disco- 
very of perfection that knows no limit, knows no 
erid. 

From this high elevation, Moses is informed that 
he 1s to receive the same law in a different form: 
“I will give thee tables of stonc, and a law, and 
“ commandments which I have written, that thou 
“mayest teach them.” Verse 12. As he arises 
towards Heaven, the dispensation of which he was 
the minister becomes more and more plain and 
palpable. A matter of such deep importance must 
not be trusted to the vague and varging traditions 
_ of fallible and changing men, but collected into a 
record that can defy the lapse of time, and preserve 
unchanging truth and dignity amidst the revolutions 
of empire and the wreck of netions. This was gra- 
ciously intended to prevent the necessity of a fre- 
“quent interposition of Deity, which must at Jength 
have diminished its impression by commonness and 
famiftarit¥: What God therefore at first, with his 
creative finger, curiously efigraved on the heart of 
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man, He audibly pronounced amidst the awful 
glories of Sinai, and afterwards committed to wri- 
ting on tables of stone for perpetual preservation. 
And happy it is for man that he has not been left, 
for moral and religious instruction, to the traditions 
of men, who are ever changing and inconsistent 
with themselves, or to the flimsy, imperfect, con- 
tradictory systems of philosophy and science, falsely 
so called, but that he is brought to the law and to © 
the testimony, to Moses and the prophets, to the 
Saviour himself and his apostles, to a Bible and a 
sabbath. Happyit is that every one is furnished 
with one and the same light to his feet and lamp to 
his paths, and that all are taught of God from the 
least to the greatest. But indeed the care of Pro- 
vidence in preserving this precious record, and in 
transmitting it to us unaltered, unimpaired, is a 
perpetual miracle, a scries of revelations, which we 
are bound to acknowledge with wonder, and to im- 
prove with gratitude. 

In the next ascent into the mount, Moses is ac- 
companied, te a certain length at least, and no doubt 
by divine appointment, by Joshua his minister, on 
whom God began to put honour thus early, in onder 
to exalt him in the eyes of the people whom he was 
destined one day to command, and to prepare him 
betimes for the wise and faithful discharge of his 
high office, by communion with God. As this ab- 
sence of Moses from the. weighty duties of. bye charge, 
was to be of longer continuance than. ‘ens 
management of civil affairs, and the administration 
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of justice: were committed in the mean: time, to’ 
Aaroh sfd-Fiur,’ tis comipsnidts and cdddjutors én 
the ‘moist; when by the lifting and holding up ‘of 
his hands Amalek was sthitten ‘before Israel.’ Was 
ever spot of this earthly Ball 80 highly honeured’as 
tHat batren mountsin in the midst of the desert’?; 
Persons, not places, postess dignity. The presence« 
of ‘God confers greatness ‘and importance: He can 
receive néne from created, much less from eee 2 
pomp’ ig? magnificence. .The great God “ dwellet 

« nokiw temples made with hands.” “ The heavens 
“ and the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him ;**: 
but “ thus saith the high and lofty One that intia- 
“ biteth eternity, whose name is Holy, I dwell in 
“ the high and hely place; with him also that is of: 
“a contrite and humble spirit, to’ revive the spirit of 
“ the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite’ 
“ones.” fs. ivit. 15. 

The curiosity of travellers has been excited to 
visit this scene of wonders. But is there not an in-’ 
tentional obscurity spread over the description, to. 
baffle idle curiosity, and to call us to the spirit and: 
intention of the dispensation, not thé external ah 
peratus' of it? Wherever there is this bookg 
a ltever there is a principle of conscience ; where- 
evér'there is coinmon reason and understanding, 
there is the law, there is Sinai, there isGod. It is 
not to mii&e’a pilerimage to the holy sepalchre, to 
statitl cot Cavalry, to drive infidels by force of arms 
out 7 fy: pi. that constitute ad faith and Piety of 
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the Gospel; but to know Christ Jesus and him cru- 
cified in “the power of his resurrection, and the 
“ folowship of his sufferings, being made confor- 
© mable unto his death.” Phil. 1. 10. 

‘The appearances of God’s presence and providence 
vary their aspect, according to the distance at which 
they are contemplated, and the medium through 
which we view them. What to the nobles in the 
mount appeared ‘“ as it were a paved work of sap- 
‘ phire-stone, and as it were the body of heaven 
“in his clearness,” verse 10; to the multitude in 
the plain wore a more threatening and terrible ap- 
pearance. “ The’ sight of the glory of the Lord 
“‘ was like devouring fire, on the top of the mount, 
‘in the eyes of the children of Israel.” Verse 17. 
Fire at once consumes and refines; it leaves to the 
pure gold all its solidity and value, and lays hold 
only of the dross. Moses undismayed, because fol- 
lowing the command of God, advances into the 
midst of consuming fire; and so far is Nature from 
being overpowered and destroyed by this keen, 
piercing element, that it is rather cherished and 
strengthened by it. Flame supplies the place of 
food ; instcad of perishing ina moment, at the end 
of forty days, without any other means of subsist- 
ence, we sce the prophet descend in additional glory, 
and renovated vigour; for all creatures are and do 
that which their Creator wills. 

The next seven chapters contain a minute de- 
scription of that sacred structure and i ity, service, 
which God intended should be “the si 
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“good things to come;” of which every iota and 
tittle was of divine contrivance and appointment; 
and undoubtedly had a meaning and significancy 
which we cannot in every particular find out to 
perfection.—The pattern of it was showed unto 
Moses in the mount, and particular directions were 
given for its construction; in these were employed 
the forty days mentioned in the close of this chap- 
ter; when the history suddenly breaks off to ex- 
hibit a scene of a very different nature, which, if 
God permit, will form the subject of the next Lec- 
ture; namely, the unprovoked revolt of Israel to 
idolatry, the fabrication of the golden calf and the 
hasty descent of Moses to stem that dreadful torrent 
of guilt and wrath which had begun to flow. 

In the ratification of the covenant between God 
and Israel, we see the stress that was laid upon blood. 
The blood of the innocent victim must be poured 
out, and the altar must be sprinkled with blood. 
The elders of the people must be purified with blood. 
Without the shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion, no friendship, no peace, no access: life must 
be paid to redeem life. Blood in the sacrifice is the 
one thing needful ; the one thing significant: blood 
in religious offices, is all in all. Blood applied to 
any other purpose is contaminating, unhallowed, 
unwholesome for food, polluting not purifying to 
the flesh, is a source of corruption and death, not 
of health and life. The idea of blood, in one view 
or anottiee, rans through the whole history of re- 
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demption. It occurs not more frequently in the 
Old Testament than in the New. One great sacri- 
fice has indeed put an end for ever to the future ef- 
fusion of blood ; but it is still symbolically held out 
as the medium of reconciliation, and of access to 
God. “ We have redemption through his blood, 
‘‘the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of 
“his grace.” Eph. 1.7. We are redeemed, “ not 
“‘ with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but 
‘‘with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
‘ without blemish and without spot.” 1 Peter 1. 
18,19. “ We draw nigh to God thraugh the blood 
“of his Son.” When we approach to ratify every 
one his personal covenant with God at the coin- 
munion table, we coinmemorate the death of Christ 
in the symbols of his body broken, and his blood 
shed. ‘ This is the blood of the covenant,” said 
Moses, “ which the Lord hath made with you,” and 
“this is the New Testament in my blood,” saith 
Christ, “ shed for the remission of sins.” When 
we look toward cternal rest, the holy city, the Je- 
rusalem that is above, the new and living way which 
leads thither, which conducts into the holiest of all, 
is through the rent vail of the Redeemer’s flesh. 
“ His blood be upon us and on our children,” ex- 
claimed the Jews, while they were crucifying the 
Lord of Glory. Dreadful imprecation! =~ 

O Lord, require not our blood of our own hand, 
nor of every man at the hand of lis brother. QO 
Lard, let this man’s blood be upon us and upon cur 
children, not as an oppressive load, as it was on 
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those who with wicked hands impiously shed it, but 
as an atonement for our sins, asa sacrifice of a sweet 
smelling savour, acceptable unto God: that “ being 
‘justified by faith, we may have peace with God, 
“ through our Lord Jesus Christ. By whom also 
“© we may have access by faith into this grace wherein 
‘* we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” 
Amen, Amen. 
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LECTURE III. 


EXODUS XXXII. 1—4. 


And when the people saw that Moscs delayed to come down out 
of the mount, the people gathered themselves together 
unto Aaron, and said unto him, Up, make us gods which 
shall go before us: for as for this Moses, the man that 
brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what 
has become of him. And Aaron said unto them, Break off 
the golden ear-rings which are in the ears of your wives, of 
your sons, and of your daughters, and bring them unto me. 
And all the people brake off the golden ear-rings, which 
were in their cars, and brought them unto Aaron, and he 
received them at their hand, and fashioned it with a graving 
tool, after he had made it a molten calf: and they said, These 
be thy gods, OQ Israel, which brought thee up eut of the 
land of Itgypt. 


THE real instances of human folly and extrava- 
gance far exceed the conceptions of the most lively 
imagination. All history and every day’s experience 
Justify the mortifymg account which the prophet 
gives of our corrupted nature—‘ The heart is de- 
“ ceitful above all things, and desperately wicked : 
«who can know itr” Jer. xvii. 9. The partiality 
of self-love, and the charity of a kind disposition, 
would at times Icad us to form a more favourable 
iudgment both of ourselves and of others, than we 
deserve. The form of sin, seen in its nakedness, is 
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so hideous, that we shrink from it with horror ; but 
use familiarises the spectre ; and we are insensibly 
led to bear, to be, and to do that which once we 
abhorred. Could a prophet have foretold one half 
of the irregularities, the excesses, the enormities 
of our lives, we should have deemed the prediction 
a falsehood and an insult; and, with the resentment: 
of conscious virtue we should have been ready to 
exclaim in the words of Hazael, “Is thy servant a 
‘‘ dog, that he should do this great thing?” Yet, 
alas! the event has wofully verified the cruel im- 
putation; and exhibited the man fallen from his 
excellency, become the very monster he justly de- 
- tested; the man sunk into an object of pity, of 
scorn, or of detestation to himself and to mankind. 
Many practices appear to us absurd and unna- 
tural, merely because we are not accustomed to 
them. Herodotus relates, that Darius king of Persia, 
having assembled the Greeks who were under his 
command, demanded of them, what bribe they 
would take to induce them to eat the dead bodies 
of their parents, as the Indians did? Being an- 
swered, that it was impossible for them ever to 
abandon themselves to so great inhumanity, the 
king, in the presence of the same Greeks, demanded 
of some [ndians, what consideration would prevail 
with them to burn the dead bodies of their parents, 
as the Greeks did? The Indians expressed the 
utmost horror, entreated the king to impose upon 
them any hardship rather than that. Among the 
Hottentots, the aged, so long as they are able todo 
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any work, are treated with great tenderness and hu- 
manity; but when they can no longer erawl about, 
they are thrust out of the society, and put m a so- 
litary hut, there to die of hunger, or age, or to be 
devoured of wild beasts. If you expostulate-with 
them upon the savageness of this custom, they are 
astonished you should reckon it inhuman :—* Is it 
“not much greater cruelty,” they ask, “to suffer 
‘¢ persons to linger and languish out a miserable old 
“age, and not put an end to their wretchedness, by 
‘¢ putting an end to their days :” 

Idolatry is one of those practices, to our appre- 
hension, so foolish and unreasonable, that we won- 
der how it ever obtained footing in the world; and 
with difficulty are we brought to believe the avidity 
with which whole nations have given into it. The 
particular circumstances of the Israelites in the wil- 
derness, render their proneness to idol worship pe- 
culiarly monstrous and unaccountable. The chain 
of miracles which accompanied their deliverance 
from Egypt; that constant symbol of divine pre- 
sence which attended them, the pillar of fire and 
cloud ; the daily miraculous supply of bread from 
Heaven; the recent anathema pronounced against 
the worship of images from the dreadful glory of 
mount Sinai; the scrupulous care employed, if we 
may use the expression, to exhibit no manner of 
similitude of the Deity in Horeb, to prevent the 
possibility of a pretence to use, themselves, or to 
transmit to posterity, any sensible representation of 
the invisible God ;—alt these, superadded to’ the 
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plainest dictates of common sense -and reason, 
clothe with a blackness and malignity not to be ex- 
pressed the strange conduct which is the subject 
of this chapter. 

Moses, foresceing the length of his absence in 
the mount, had wisely delegated his power to Aaron 
and Hur, that the operations of government, and 
the administration of justice, might suffer no inter- 
ruption. God, the great God, was now vouchsafing 
to employ himself in prescribing a mode, and a 
ministry of worship, for his Israel, which should 
possess all the pomp and splendour displayed by 
the nations in the service of their false gods, toge- 
ther with a sacredness and dignity peculiar to itself. 
He was preparing to gratify their very senses by ex- 
ternal show, as their souls by heavenly wisdom. He 
was planning a tabernacle, establishing a priesthood, 
and appointing festivals and sacrifices, whose mag- 
nificence should leave them nothing to regret in the 
glory which they had seen in Egypt; and, at that. 
very time, they are employing themselves in devi- 
sing and executing a plan of religious service, equally 
disrespectful to God, and dishonourable to them- 
selves. 

Their guilt begins in sinful impatience and pre- 
sumption. In matters both of life and of religion, 
men greatly err when they take upon them to carve 
for themselves. ‘ Vain men would be wise, though 
“man be born like a wild ass’s colt.” Job ix. 12. 
The transition 4s so sudden that it seems incredible. 
Not many days are past since they had given the 
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most solemn, explicit, and unreserved consent, to 
the whole of the divine law. “ All that the Lord 
‘¢ hath said will we do, and be obedient.” Verse 7. 
The treaty had been but just ratified by a covenant, 
a sacrifice, and a feast, with a solemnity not easily 
to be forgotten. The noise of the mighty thunder- 
ings has scarcely ceased; the ineffable glory of the 
God of Israel is yet present to their eyes; they 
have not well recovered from the terror inspired by 
that voice which made heaven and earth to tremble. 
Yet even thus circumstanced, as one man they fly 
to the appointment, not of a new leader and com- 
mander, though that had been ingratitude without 
a parallel, but, with an impiety the most shocking 
and confounding, to the creation of a new God. 
And the very first exercise of the power which was 
committed unto Aaron for the public good, is to 
he the leader, the abettor, and an example, in prac- 
tising the abominations of that country from which 
they had been so happily delivered. 

- © And when the people saw that Moses delayed 
“ta come down out of the mount, the people 
*© gathered themselves together unto Aaron, and said 
“ unto him: Up, make us gods which shall go be- 
‘© fore us : for as for this Moses, the man that brought 
‘us up out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what 
“is become of him.” Verse 1. There is a sottish- 
ness, a madness, as well a wickedness in certain 
vices, which, at first sight, we should deem incon-_ 
sistent with each other. The irrationality ‘of the 
brute, the frenzy of the lunatic, and the maliguify 
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of the demon, here discover themselves at once; 
and leave us perplexed which we are most to wonder 
at and deplore. What shall we say of the stupidity 
which talked of making gods, and of following that 
as a guide which: itself could not move but as it was 
carried ? With what notes of indignation shall we 
mark our abhorrence of that base ingratitude which 
could speak contemptuously of such a benefactor as 
Moses: “ This Moses, the man that brought us up 
‘‘ aut of the land of Eeypt, we wot not what is be- 
‘S come of him?” Verse 1. With what holy resent- 
ment must we execrate the spirit that could deal 
thus perfidiously, presumptuously, with God? 
After we have vented our anger and astonishment 
upon the conduct of these vile Israelites, let ue pause 
and examine ourselves. Brought by a strong hand 
and a stretched out arm into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God, have we never reverted in thought, 
in desire, in practice, into that very thraldom of sin 
from which the Son of God caine to set us free? 
Lying under the weight of benefits much more pre- 
cious, and bound by engagements equally solemn 
and explicit, have we never swerved from the path 
of duty, never lost sight of our vows, never failed 
in our obedience? With so much clearer and fuller 
discoveries of the being, nature, and will of the one 
liviag and true God, have we feared and loved him, 
and only him; have we never bowed the knee to 
Mammon, never worshipped in the house of Rimmon, 
never kissed the,image of Baal? Alas, alas! we hate 
and condemn some sins, merely because they are 
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not our own, while we stand chargeable in the sight 
of God and man, with equal or greater offences of a 
different kind ; so blinded as not to perceive, so self- 
deluded as not to feel their enormity. 

Is it not amazing to observe on the part of Aaron 
no reluctance against this horrid proposal; to hear 
from his lips no remonstrance? Is it thus he dis- 
charges his sacred trust? Is this the man whom 
Jehovah was, in the mean while, designing to ad- 
vance, and promoting tothe dignity of the priesthood ? 
—Many things have been alleged in extenuation 
of his fault, though nothing can amount to a full 
vindication of his conduct. The conciseness of the 
Sacred History, it has been said, may have suppress- 
ed some of the morc favourable circumstances, and 
exhibited only a general view of the subject. Some 
of the Rabbins (in Schemoth Rabba, Sect. xli. fol. 
156) pretended that his colleague in office, Hur, 
had lately been massacred in a popular commotion 
for daring to resist the prevailing frenzy: and that 
Aaron coniplied through fear of similar treatment, 
after having thus deprecated the divine displeasure ; 
“O Lord, I Jook up to thee, who knowest the hearts 
‘© of men, and who dwellest in the heavens: Thou 
“art witness that I act thus contrary to my own 
“will. Lay it not to my charge.” 

Others explain away great part of the criminality, 
both of Aaron and of the people, by alleging that 
all they demanded, and all that he gave them, was 
an external object, where they might deposit the 
homage which they wished to render to the Supreme 
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God; and thus they interpret the request of the people, 
“© Make us a sensible object of divine worship, which 
‘‘ may always bebeforeoureyes, and supply the place 
** of God when we shall be told ofall the wonders he 
“ wrought for usin Egypt.” (R. Juda, in Lib. Cozri. 
Part I. Sect. xcvit. fol. 47.) And a learned prelate 
(Patrick, Bishop of Ely) of our own country labours 
to prove, that Aaron presented only a hieroglyphic 
of the strength and power of the Deity, and he pro- 
duces a few passages from ancient authors, to prove 
that the ox was an emblem of royal and sovereign 
authority, and the horns, in particular, a common 
and well known emblem of strength. 

A fourth excuse has been pleaded in behalf of 
Aaron, founded on the letter of the sacred text. He 
feigned readiness to comply, according to these 
apologists (August. Tom. IV. Quest. xli. in Exod. 
Pag. 118: and Theodoret. Tom. I. in Exod. Quest. 
Ixvi, Pag. 3), in hope that the demand of their 
golden ornaments for the fabrication of the idol, 
acting upon their love of finery, or of wealth, might 
bring them to a stand, and break their resolution. 
But why set up an elaborate defence of a nan who 
stands condemned by his own brother, who had 
the best means of information; and for one who 
himself had nothing, or worse than nothing, to pro- 
duce in his own behalf, when charged by Moses 
with his fault ? | 

Those spoils of the Egyptians had not been ob- 
tained in the most honourable manner. Israel * bor- 
‘¢ rowed and paid not again ;” and it proves a dread- 
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ful snare to them. If they had not carried off the 
duld; ‘they might perhaps have kept Clear of the 
gods of Egypt. ‘But ill-gotten wealth never was, 
and never can be, a blessing ; and unwarrantable 
devices sooner or later come to entangle the feet of 
those who use them. Mark how one rapacious 
domineering passions wallows up many others. “ Can 
‘a maid forget her ornaments, or a bride her attire?” 
And yet behold the daughters of Israel chcerfully 
sacrificing the darling embellishments of their per- 
sons to a mistaken principle of religion ! If there be 
a passion more violent than another, it is the love 
of gold in the heart of an Hebrew; but we see one 
more violent than even that, the delirium of idola- 
trous superstition. 
+ tis dangerous to have the patterns of evil before 
our eyes. We soon learn to bear with what we see 
_ frequently ; we are insensibly led to approve what 
we have learned to suffer without being shocked ; 
and what we heartily approve we are not far from 
adopting. .Isracl has sustained greater injuries in 
Egypt than we are at first aware of, and they have 
been more deeply hurt 1n their minds than in their 
persons. The stripes of an Egyptian task-master 
are healed by the lenient hand of time; but the 
wounds inflicted by the impure rites of Egyptian 
idols are still festering at the heart, and threaten 
death. | 

Aaron is too eager and intent upon his shameful 
work to escape the suspicion of being hearty in it. 
«¢ And he received them at their hand, and fasbioned 
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it with a graving-tool, after he had, made it a 
“ molten calf: and they said, These be thy gods, O 
‘“‘ Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of 
« Egypt.” Verse 4. All that industry, all that art 
could do, is employed to confer lustre and value on 
this worthless object ; and yet he would have it bee 
lieved, when he is called to account, that the form 
and fashion of the idol were the effect of accident 
not of design: “ I cast it into the fire, and there 
“came out this calf.” Verse 24. What a pitiful 
figure does ingenious, industrious wickedness make, 
when it stands exposed, convicted, self-condemned! 
—But the framing and erecting this idol is not the 
whole extent of Aaron’s criminality. I am still 
more shocked at beholding an attempt to blend with 
its profane worship, the sacred day, the sacred ce- 
remonies and services of the true. God. “ And 
“* when Aaron saw it, he built an altar before it; 
* and Aaron made proclamation, and said, To-mor- 
“ row is a feast to the Lord.” Verse 5. What con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial: An attempt to form 
such an union as this is more grossly insulting than 
even avowed neglect or opposition. It freczes the 
blood to observe a repetition of the same august ce- 
remonies which were lately employed in the mount, 
for confirming the grand alliance between the great 
Jehovah and his people, in the settling of this 
strange league between Israel and a bauble of their 
own invention. ‘ They rose up early,” as-men in- 
tent upon their purpose; the altar is reared, the 
sacrifice is offered up, the peace-offering is provided, 
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the ‘feast of friendship is prepared and eaten. “ They 
‘“‘ offered burnt-offerings, and brought peace-offer- 
‘‘ ings: and the people sat down to cat and to drink, 
‘“‘ and rose up to play.” Verse 6. These last words | 
are supposed by some commentators of note to be 
descriptive of a scene of extreme lewdness and de- 
bauchery. And certain it is, that one of the prin- 
cipal instruments of propagating and supporting 
idolatry was the attraction of beauty and wanton- 
ness, vilely prostituted to decoy strangers into the 
homage of the impure and worthless deity of the. 
place. That people must be in a dreadful state 
indeed, among whom religion, the foundation of. 
good morals, the guard of virtue, is employed as a 
minister to unhallowed pleasure, and a handmaid 
to vice. 

The prevalence of evil practices is a lamentable 
thing, but the establishment of wrong principles 
is much worse. The wholesomest streain may be 
accidentally tainted and polluted, and work itself 
pure again; but if the fountain be poisonous, no- 
thing but death can flow from it. “ When lust 
“hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin: and sin, 
‘“‘ when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” James 
i. 15. 

—We are now conveyed from this awful scene of 
pollution in the valley, to a much more awful scene 
of meditated vengeance on the mount. While 
Moses was solacing himself in the pleasing prospect 
of being soon dispatched to the people of his charge 
with messages of love; while he was rejoicing in 
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the: important transaction so lately past,” corifident 
that/all was now settled between-God ‘and. Bis ‘peo- 
ple; the Joy of this exalted comumuiiitation ‘is .sud- 
denly interrupted by intelligence of'a' new, unpro- 
voked, and unexpected revolt. “And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Go, get thee down: for thy 
<¢ people which thou broughtest out of the land’ of 
“ Egypt have corrupted themselves. They have 
‘¢ turned aside quickly out of the way which I com- 
“ manded them: they have made them a molten 
“ calf, and have worshipped it, and have sacrificed 
“ thereunto, and said, These be the gods, O Israel, 
s* which have brought thee up out of the land of 
« Egypt.” Verses 7, 8. An offended God refuses 
any longer to acknowledge as his, a generation of 
wretches who had rendered themselves so entirely 
unworthy of his slightest regard. Justice awakes 
to a recapitulation of the benefits which they had 
received, and of the offences which they had com- 
mitted ; and concludes with a resolution totally to 
consume them. “It is a fearful thing to fall into 
*‘ the hands of the living God.” 

-In the dialogue which passed upon this occasion, 
. some of the most interesting objects that can be 
contemplated present themselves to our view.—The 
condescension of divine friendship. As God would 
fot ‘hide from Abraham the thing which he was 
“about to do;” would take no ‘step towards the de- 
struction of Sodom till that friend of God had been 
wy a i its behalf and could do — till 
VOL. rt. | ‘E 
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Lot was leparted ; ‘so the same God, rich in mercy, 
will nit arise to vengeance against | Isracl, till Moses 
has been oniialted, and has acquiesced i in the sene 
tence. Q the wonderful power of faith and prayer! 
Moses is represented as possessing a constraining 
power over Omnipotence, the anger of Jehovah-re- 
fuses to burn till his permission is obtained. O the 
wonderful grace and condescension of the most high 
God! Thus is justice ever tempered with mercy: 
© It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not con- 
“sumed, because his compassions fail not.” Lem. 
ili, 22. 

A proposal is made to Moses,—and what is too 
hard for the Lord to perform ?—which a selfish 
heart would eagerly have grasped at, “ I will make 
*© of thee,” says God, “ a great nation.” But selfish- 
ness in this truly great man was controlled by much 
nobler and more generous principles; zeal for the 
honour of God, and compassion for a devoted 
people. 

The intercessory address of Moses is a master- 
piece of eloquence, and discovers a soul superior 
to all regards but such as are worthy of a prophet, 
a hero, a patriot, and, what is superior to all, the 
friend of God. ‘ And Moses besought the oe 
“ his God, and said, Lord, why doth thy wrath wax 
“ hot against thy people, which thou hast brought 
“ forth out of the land of Egypt, with great power 
“ and with a mighty harid? Wherefore should the 
«« Egyptians speak, and gay, For mischief did be 
* bring them out, to slay them in the mountains, 
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ahd to consutne them from the face of the earth? 
“ Turn from thy fierce wrath, and | epent. ‘of this 
evil against thy people. Remeinx r Abraham, 
“‘Tgaac, and Israel, thy servants, to whom thou 
*’swarest by thine own self, and saidst unto them, 
“TI will multiply your seed as the stars of heaven, 
“and all this land that I have spoken of will I Bive 
“unto your seed, and they shall inherit it for ever.” 
Verses 11—13. The holy man of God is concerned 
not only that the Judge of all the earth should do 
right, but that the divine conduct should stand vin- 
dicated in the eyes of the heathen. He proposes 
to himself the same end which Jehovah himself has 
in view, in all that he does—the glory of his great 
name. He nobly prefers the fulfilling of the an- 
cient covenant with his venerable ancestors, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, to the establishment of a 
new covenant with himself and his seed. He is 
willing to decrease, willing that his family continue 
obscure, that his head be laid low, provided the 
Lord be magnified and Israel saved. This is 
greatness of mind which religion alone could inspire. 
Like a true son of Israel he wrestles and makes sup- 
plication; and as a prince he too has power with 
God and prevails,—if not to prevent every expres- 
sion of displeasure, at least to prevent the execution 
of the general doom. Having obtained this great 
point, whe descends with haste from the mount, 
bearing i in ‘his hand the. most precious work of art 
that skill © ever executed. Who does not shudder at 
gE 2 
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the thought of its having been destroyed? “ And 
“6 ‘Moses ti d, and went down from the mount, 
“ and the two tables of the testimony were jn his 
“hand: the tables were written on both their sides; 
“ on the one side.and on the other were they written. 
“ And the tables were the work of God, and the 
‘¢ writing was the writing of God, graven upon the 
* tables.” Verses 15,16. But why should we re- 
gret that a piece of curious workmanship, in dumb 
matter, was destroyed? That loss soon might he, 
and soon .was repaired. Alas! we behold a more 
shocking spectacle every day—a race of thoughtless 
wretches. deliberately, presumptuously defacing 
God's image, destroying his signature, engraved 
* not on tables of stone, but on the fleshly tables of 
“* the heart ;” inflicting on themselves a loss never to 
be repaired, not in a holy zeal, but in a paroxysm of 
diabolical frenzy. | 

Moses might destroy the tablets, but the spirit 
of the writing he could not disannul. When all 
sensible monuments are dissolved, the Jaw main- 
tains its adamantine solidity, its uncontaminated 
purity, its unpliant steadiness, its unbending dig- 
nity. The tablets were written on both sides, 
within and without. Every fragment therefore had 
sgme part of the law and testimony written upon it. 
Thus, in every particle of the human frame, there 
are self-evident traces of the finger of God—the un- 
derstanding, the heart, the conscience, the memory, 
—in shivers, indeed, mntilated, defaced, but capable 
of being repaired and united. 
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But I find it impossible to cdlleét into one ef- 
ficient point of view the sequel’ éf this ‘eventful 
history, within the limits of one disééut%e. Here 
therefore we set up another resting placc, and from 
it take a cursory view of the ground over which we 
have travelled. 

I. What a melancholy view presents itself, of the 
corruption, the degencracy, and degradation of hu- 
man nature. Behold a people lost to every noble, 
generous; manly principle: restrained by no law, 
awed by no threatening, susceptible of no endear- | 
ment, influenced by neither shame nor gratitude ; 
boldly overleaping the bounds of reason and religion 
—and in that people behold “ the carnal mind, 
*‘ which is enmity ‘against God: which is not sub- 
“ject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” 
Behold, “ the wickedness of man, how great it is 
“in the earth; and every imagination of the 
“ thoughts of his heart, how it is only evil conti- 
* nually.” Think not, however, O man, that thou 
art surveying a distant prospect, or travelling through 
a foreign land. Think not that these Israelites are 
sinners above all the men of the earth. When thou 
hast thoroughly searched and known thyself, no 
account of human frailty will appear exaggerated. 
They framed and worshipped a golden image. How 
many myriads hourly berid the knee to the same 
idol, changed only a little in form! See the temple 
of Mammon, how it is crowded. [is votaries, see 
how much in earnest they*4re in their devotions. 
Early and late the incense ‘ascends. ‘Neither Jewish. 
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nor Christian sabbath interrapts théfr attendance, 
or cools their ardour; while truth, and justice, and 
mercy, and the Jove of God, are offered & perpetual’ 
sacrifice to the insatiate‘‘dcetnon, who ‘never says, 
‘It is enough.” Nor think that gold is the only 
deity which men adore. On séarching into thy own 
bosom, some lurking imp, of different form, com- 
plexion, and ‘texture will be fourid; hid in close 
disguise, unknown indeed of men, but to the eye 
of God and conscience clearly confessed. Down 
‘with it; it is thy dishonour, and it threatens thy 
ruin, | 
IL. Rejoice with trembling, while you contem- 
plate the affecting prospect which opens of the se- 
verity and ‘mercy of the great God—the severity, 
which by the hand of Levi out off three thousand 
of the offenders, in the heat of their offence; which 
- threatened to exterminate the whole race, and 
which, in “ the day of visitation, visited their sin 
“upon them:"--the mercy which relented, which 
pitied and spared the guilty, which listened to the 
voice of intercession, and accepted the atonement. 
Thou thyself, O sinner, art a monument of both 
the one and the other. Thy life is forfeited to jus- 
tice; ‘thou art daily enduting the punishment of thy 
transgressions; thou standest continually exposed 
to severer ills than any thou hast’ yet felt, and far 
beyond what fear itself can figure, Yet mercy suf- 
fers thee to live; there is hope concerning thee ; 
the “glad tidiigs’ of aifVation are in‘ thine ears; 
“ beliold the Lath’ df God who taketh away ‘the 
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“* sing of the world!” Behold, now is the accepted 
“time; behold, now is the day: of ..sglmation!” 
“ Wherefore,i let my counsel be acceptable unto 
“ thee, and break off thy sins by righteousness, and 
_© thine iniquities by showing mercy to the poor:. 
“it may be” more than “‘ a lengthening of thy 
“ tranquillity,” it may prevent eternal misery. 

II. Behold a greater than Moses is here—an In- 
tercessor more compassionate, more earnest, more 
powerful: ‘a Prince with God” who ever prevails ; 
a Propitiation. ever meritorious and _ successful ;a@ 
“ blood that cleanseth from all sin.” “ If any man 
“sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
“ Christ the righteous: and he is the Propitiation 
“ for our sins: and not fur ours only, but also for 
“the sins of the whole world.” 1 John n. 1, 2. 
“Who in the days of his flesh, when he had of- 
‘‘ fered up prayers and supplications, with strong 
‘** crying and tears, unto him that was able to save 
“ him from death, and was heard in that he feared; 
“ though he were a Son, yet learned Re obedience . 
‘* by the things which he suffered: and being made 
- perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation 
“unto all them that obey him.” Heb, v. 7—9. 
“ Therefore .we ought to give the more earnest heed 
“to the things which we have heard, lest at any 
“ time we should Jet them slip. For if the word 
“ apoken by, angels was, steadfast, and every trans- 
“ gression: and disobedience received a just recom. 
‘ pense, of reward; how shall we escape if we neg- 
‘S lect. ag, great salvation, which, ag the first began to 
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‘(seispoken by the Lord, and was-confirmed unte us 
“by them that heard him?” Heb. ii, 1-—3. » 3 
- IV. Let us look forward to *‘ that great and nota- 
“¢ ble day-of the Lord,” when the law: which was de- 
livered audibly from Sinai, which: Moses with a rash, 
inconsiderate hand could break in pieces, but was 
unable to: repair, shall be restored in all its purity 
and perfection; shall be engraved of every heart, 
and become legible to every eye; when the hidden 
glory of the legal dispensation shall be unveiled, and 
the greater glory of the Gosren displayed: when 
the divine image shall be again impressed on the 
soul of man in all its beauty and exactness—and we 
ourselves, degraded and lost as we are, shall ‘be 
“raised together, and inade to sit together in hea- 
“ venly placcsin Christ Jesus”—and “ bcholding with 
“* open face as in a glass the glory of the Lord, shalt 
“ be changed intothesameimage, from glory toglory, 
“even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” ‘ Beloved, 
“now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
* appear whit we shall be: but we know, that when 
“* He shall appear we on be like a for we shall 
“ see Him as He is.” 
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EXODUS XXXITI, 8—11. 
ae he ‘ a: 
Artd it came to. pass, when Moses went out unto the tabernacle, 
that all the people rose up, and stood every man at his tente 
door, and loaked after Moses, until he was gone into the 
tabernacle. And it came to pass, as Moses entered into the 
' tabernacle, the cloudy pillar descended, and stood at the 


door cf the tabernacle, and the Lord talked with Moses, and - 


all the people saw the cloudy pillar stand at the tabernacle- 
door: and all the people rose up and worshipped, every man 
in his tent-door. And the Lord spake unto Moses face to 
face, as a man speaketh unto his friend, 


GUILT is the parent ‘of fear and suspicion; con- 
scious innocence and integrity inspire confidence and 
tranquillity. <“‘ The wicked flee when no man pur- 
* sueth; but the righteous are bold as a lion.” Prov. 
xxvii. 1.  “ Adam and his, wife hid themselves 
. from the presence of the Lord God, amongst the 
“ trees of the garden.” Gen..11. 8. . Moseg ascends 
undaunted to meet the Lord, into the midst of tem- 
pest and fire. Behold the height of Heaven, -how 
great it is! What so distant asthe Creator and a 
faHen creature! But, lo, the distance.is done.away ; 
and. what is so intimately near as a God reconciled 
and a fallen creature restored | Jehovah descending 
in mercy and grace, the soyl..arising, upborne on 
the wings of faith and love, must. meet and unite, 
whether on the mount or in the tabernacle, in the 
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teynple or in the closet. ‘ The seeret of the Lord 
‘tg with them that fear him: and ‘he will show 
. “them: his covenant.” Ps. xxv. 14. We have 
heard of Abraham, who was called the friend of 
God; and we behold a communication of the same 
distinguished honour, to that illustrious. son of Abra- 
ham who has instructed and blessed mankind | 
by transmitting the history of this sacred friend- 
ship to the latest generations of the world. We see 
it still expressed in the same manner; on the part 
of Moses by humble submission, holy zeal and 
importunity, and child-like freedom and confidence: 
on.the part of God, by the most unreserved com- 
inunication of his intentions, the most endearing 
expressions of affection and good will. 

The history delivered in the preceding chapter 
of this book exhibited the blessed communion on 
the mount, suddenly interrupted by the dreadful 
scene of madness and rebellion in the plain beneath. 
Behold all Israel eating and drinking, dancing and 
playing, before a dumb idol, the similitude of a 
brute beast. Behold “a covenant with hell” rati- 
fied by the same dread -solemnities which had been 
so recently employed to’ join a great nation in alli- 
ance with the God ef Heaven. The law which the 
plastic hand of Omnipoteace had impressed on the. 
soit of man in its very constitution; the law which 
he lately had condescended distinctly to pronounce 
id the ‘trembling ears of all Israel; that law he had | 
still’ farther condescended,: with exquisite art'and: 
skill; by ‘his owa flager, te‘engrave on: two tablets. 
of stone, for perpetual preservation. Moses descend- 
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ing in. haste,. with. this: precious record in his hand, . 
perceives at a.distance the disorder which: raged in 
the-camp, and in a transport of indignation! dashes 
the tablets on the ground, and breaks them.inipieces. — 
The motive was good. and commendable, but the 
action was rash and presumptuous. We-find, how-. 
ever, no expression of anger against that rashness; . 
the frailty is lost and overlooked in approbation of 
the. principle which led to it. But had not Moses 
punishment sufficient for his hasty conduct, in the 
irreparable loss occasioned by it to himself and to 
the world? There was no occasion to chide him ; 
his own conscience must have smitten him sufficient- 
ly, as often as he reflected on what, in the moment 
of impatience, he had done, 

Without inflicting positive chastisement, a right- 
eous God can easily reprove men, by making them 
to feel the nativeconsequences of their own folly ; and, 
of all the infirmities to which our nature is subject, 
anger most certainly and most severely punishesitself. 

The man whois thus animated with zeal for theglory 
of God has forgotten what fear is. Aaron, under 
the influence of the fear of man, yielded to the po- 
pular frenzy, and fabricated the golden calf; Moses, 
inspired with the fear of Gad, defies and despises 
the multitude, consumes their idol. in the fire, and 
grinds it to powder, This is that Moses of whom they 
talked so contemptuoualy: alittle while ago. What, | 
not one of the thousands of Israel who worshipped: 
the image of the beast, bold enough to protect his . 
Degon| No;.abashed they stand, and feel “haw 
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‘awful goodness is, and see virtue mh nee own se 
‘how lovely.” 

A most remarkable circumstance is added to the 
history of the destruction of the idol, which has 
greatly exercised the ingenuity, learning, and ima- 
gination of critics and commentators. Moses took 
the dust info which he had pounded the calf, and 
é¢ strewed it upon the water, and made the children 
“of Israel drink of it.” Verse 20. This seems 
nothing more than an expression of sovereign con- 
tempt, poured upon a most worthless object ; and a 
practical demonstration of the absurdity of idolatry. 
And it may, perhaps not unwarrantably, be em- 
ployed asarcproof of the inordinate love of money, 
that root of all evil. Gold, as an imstrument of 
commerce, as the means of procuring the things 
that are needful for the body, as a natural produc- 
tion possessed of very singular qualities, may be 
lawfully sought after and innocently uscd: but 
erected into a deity, valued on its own account, 
swallowing up every other object, engrossing the 
whole heart, becomes unprofitable and pernicious ; 
as"incapable of gratifying the real appetites of a ra- 
tional being, as gold in its simple state is incapable 
of satisfying hunger, or mingled with water, of al- 
laying thirst.-~ ; 

‘An imagination perpetially:on the stretch to 
discover evangelical ideas ‘in eve¥y iota of the sacred 
history, has perceived the method of gospel salva- 
tion in this ‘passage of Moses; as if the prophet 
intended’ to signify that. the ‘Messiah, typified by 
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the water which issued. from. the -yoek; in. Horeb, 
could alone. purify from the guilt of. eset and 
from all other sin. ot caret 
Moses having executed just vengeance on the idol 
itself, turns in holy indignation to his weak and 
guilty brether, whe had so readily fallen into, and 
abetted, so gross a deviation from all duty and de- 
cency. . “ And Moses said unto Aaron, What did 
“this people unto thee, that thou hast brought so 
* great a sin upon them?” Verse 21—an anticipa- 
ted instance of obedience to the apostolic injunc- 
tion, “Thou shalt not suffer sin upon thy brother, 
‘but in any ways reprove him.” Justice, on the 
tribunal, knows not a brother in court, but examines 
the cause. Justice, with the pen of the historian 
in his hand, knows not blood in recording facts, but 
declares the truth.—Justice, asthe minister of God, 
must stifle the calls of natural affection, and condemn 
the guilty. And here again Moses becomes a pattern 
to all judges and magistrates, to every minister of 
religion, and-to every relater of events. His own 
faults, and those of his nearest relations, are told 
with the same artless simplicjty as their good qua- 
lities and praise-worthy actions. Praise and censure 
are distributed, with the same cgndour and impar- 
tiality, to his own family and to strangers. . 
Aaron, formerly arn object of condemnation, now 
sinks into an object of pity ; as every man must, in 
the. day.when he is called to account, and bas ne 
defence to. njake. “ And Aaron said, Let not-the 
Sanger; of. my -_ wax hot: thou knewest.. dle 
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(ipeniite,“that-they até’ set’ ori misehié Ms for ‘they vey 
“:daidnntd the, Make as gods wichita go'before 


‘¢ us: -for:as for ‘this Moses, ‘the man that Brought 
“ us up out of the land: of Egypt, we'wot not whet 
“is become of him. And.{ seid onto them; Who- 
“ soever hath ‘any gold, let' then: break it off. So 
“ they gave “it me: then I cast it into the fire, and 
“there came out this talf.” Verses 2224. 
Alas, alas! What a profusion of’ words is guilt con- 
strained to entploy, in’ order to cover what it can: 
not extenuate or excuse. What must it be to behold 
a guilty world stand self-condemned before the 
Judge of the quick and the dead ! How @readful must 
it be, to appear:in the number of that guilty crowd, 
without being able to escape unnoticed in the crowd ! 
The scene that follows is one of those from which 
we turn away our eyes in anguish, or which we con- 
template in ‘silent horror and astonishment—Thou- 
sands of criminals falling at once bv the hands of 
their brethren |—~-The sons'of Levi, destined to shed 
the blood of many yictims, to make atonement for 
the guilty-—called to the dreadful ministry of ‘offer. 
ng up’ part of ‘the guilty theniselves, a sactifide ‘to 
Justice, to make atonement for the rest! Mark’ how 
the courage of ome man ‘has roused that of many. 
A whole tribe has ‘fortitade sufficient to follow ifi a 
cause, wherein ‘not one man was found dating enough 
to’ profess himself a Jeadeh. 2-'Phié’is one motive, 
ameng imany; ‘to aigh at being'singularly good. Mufk 
the timidity. cfieuttscidus wutit:! Levitwas the lest 
numerous ef «all ithe. tribes; oss enpaged: ie tHe 
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cause of God‘ snd truth, the myriads of offeiding 
Igraclites shrink from their attack; ov falbideown' be: 
fore. them. Mark how dreadfal is dierow. of 
justice roused to vengeance. . “ Consectatetyoar- 
“ selves to-day to the Lord, even every ‘man upon 
* his son, and upon his brother, that he may be- 
‘* stow upon you a blessing this day.” Verse 29. 
’ What a night of horror and remorse must have suc- 
ceeded a day of impiety, madness, and slaughter! 
What an awful to-morrow, the day of reckoning, to 
follow that dismal night! 

But the case, though dangerous, is not despe. 
rate, while there is a-Moses to intercede. Has my 
offended Father so much tenderness left as to up- 
braid, to reprove, to chastise me ?—His displeasure, 
though depressing, is not intolerable; but silent 
anger, resentment that neglects, that shuns, that 
leaves me to myself, is a burthen too heavy for are 
to bear. If God vouchsafe to speak to me, ‘though 
in thunder; to answer me, though from the whirl- 
wind; there is hope concerning me. But if he say: 
within himself, ‘‘ Ephraim is joined to idols, let 
‘him alone,” then I am indeed lost and undone. — 

The intercession of Moses in behalf of the people 
now assumes a tone peculiarly eargest and-aflecting. 
“ And Moses returned unto the Lord, and ‘said; 
“ Qh, this people heye-sianed a great sin,dtid have: 
“made them gods-of igold.“'Yet now, if thow wilty 

“ forgive’ their sin: and’ if mot: Hbbet ° the, Ei peay: 
“thee, out of -thy book which. tow ‘hest-wrietend?: 
‘Verson34, 93 ' Mei is, havitly credible ‘that on this: 
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‘aaa 2® system of piety, has Javeenicd so refined 
“eat, aque in abeprdity and contiadict i Mees 





} here -sugpored, thy interpreters of :a ay 
plexion,.to-express. the w yeadiness, to renilie 
his eternal’ salvation for. what. We apprehended te be 
the greater glory of God, and, if it could .be the 
condition of precuring salvation to Israel. Resig- 
nation to the divine will, according to them, is im- 
perfect, till a man can cheerfully and deliberately 
prefer his own, everlasting damnation, to all the joys 
of Heaven, if the higher interests of public good, 
and the glory of God,‘can be thereby promoted. 
This, to some visionary minds, may havea specious 
appearance of a more sublime picty, but it is both 
unnatural | ‘and unscriptural; and therefore 1s not 
piety at all. As it has fallen in my way, and as 
this text in Moses has been connected with a famous 
passage. in the New Testament of similar import, I 
will take | the liberty to speak at some length, and 
with much: plainness upon the subject, it being a 
principal object in the plan of these Lectures, to 
unfold and recommend the religion of the Bible, 
that is, the religion of ‘good sense, to the neglect of 
al. -hauman’ systems, and all useless speculaéibns, 
owhigh have. not pn obyious foundatian in. Sevipture 
‘tad reaeon, and which do. npt obviously tend'to pro- 
ee human virtue and, happiness.’ aa, we 
Now. we: hesitate‘mot/ a. ipment, to. rm, that 
‘the dgctaine attempted) to be .built, ont the united 
“seat Mores:.and. of poser § fonndation 
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that it is not calculated to serve any one purpose of 
religion, wisdom, or virtue. The passage in the 
New Testament alluded to, is that 6f the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and runs thus: “ For I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ, 
“for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
“ Hesh.” Rom. ix. 3. It 1s too well known, to 
need any proof, that there are in every language, 
and among all nations of the world, certain modes 
of expression in common use, which it were unfair 
to interpret according to the literal import of the 
words, and yich accordingly, if translated into a 
foreign language, and applicd to the modes of 
thought and expression used in a different age and 
country, might convey a meaning very different 
from the original one, perhaps diametrically oppo- 
site to. it. Is there a man in his senses, who will 
preteud to assert that Moses in the wilderness of 
Sinai, one thousand five hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Christ, affixed the same idea to these words, 
« Blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou 
“ hast written,” Verse 32; which a dogmatical 
maker of systems in France or England in the 
eighteenth century thinks proper to affix to them ? 
Is it a certain point, that the apostle Paul and such 
an one mean precisely the same thing, when the 
former writes ‘“ anathema,” and the lattcr, in the 
phraseology of his own language, thinks fit to ren- 
der it by the word “accursed?” In truth, both 
expressions evidently are figurative, and can be fully 
VOL. UI, : F 
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understood only by appealing to the genius of the 
original languages, the spirit of the men who use 
them, and the occasion on which they are employed. 
Moses, in a moment, explains what he understands 
by ‘“ the book which God had written.” For what 
saith the answer of God to this expostulation? 
‘‘ Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will I 
“blot out of my book.” Verse 33. And what saith 
the history? ‘ All that generation died in the wil- 
“‘ derness,” without being admitted into the land 
of promise, according to the original destination of 
Providence, or, as it was ‘“ written, God’s book.” 
Follow Moses to a similar situation;on another oc- 
casion, and see how he expresses himself; and let 
the one passage explain the other. ‘The people be- 
came discontented with their food at Tabera, and 
lusted for the provision of Egypt; God-was dis- 
pleased, and threatened to consume them. Moses, 
gricved in spirit, thus presumes to expostulate: 
“ Aud Moses said unto the Lord, Wherefore hast 
“thou afflicted thy servant: and wherefore have I 
‘* not found favour in thy sight, that thou layest the 
* burden of all this people upon mer ave I con- 
*“‘ ceived all this peuple? Lave I begotten them, 
“that thou shouldest say unto me, Carry them in 
* thy basom (as a nursing-father beareth the sucking 
“ child), unto the land which thou swarest unto 
. © their fathers: Whence should I have flesh to give 
“unto all this people? , for they weep unto me, say- 
“ing, Give us flesh that we may. eat. I aim not,able 
“to bear all this people alone, because it is too 
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“heavy for me. And if thou deal thus with me, 
“‘ kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have found 
“ favour in thy sight; and let me not see my 
“ wretchedness.” Num. xi, 11—15. The expression, 
‘* Kill me out of hand,” is plainly equivalent to that 
used in Exodus, “ Blot me out of the book which 
“thou hast written.” What then is the fair mean- 
ing and construction of the words of Moses, “ Lord, 
“ grant the pardon of this people to the prayers of 
“ thy servant ;—who would rather submit to ever- 
“ lasting misery, than fail to obtain his request ?” 
Horrid, blasphemous, absurd! No, but nature, 
piety, and patriotism unite, in saying as he does, 
‘“‘ Lord, if thy decree against this people may not 
“be reversed; if justice demand their utter exter- 
“‘ mination, let mine eyes be first closed in peace. 
«‘ Subject me not to the cruel mortification of sur- 
“ viving all my nation, and of enduring the insults 
“and scorn of our enemies. In mercy take me 
“ first out of the world, where I should only lead a 
“life of sorrow and regret, heavier than death it- 
<“ self.” The word anathema used by the Apostle 
is of the same import with the Hebrew word 95. 
They both denote a person or thing devoted, sepa- 
rated by a vow or curse, one excommunicated and 
separated from society. And his meaning is this: 
“J most. solemnly protest, God and my own con- 
““ geience are my yitnesses, that I speak the truth 
“as it is in my heart; the infidelity of my coun- 
“‘tymen after the flesh is a matter of the deepest 
Ed. 
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*eoncern and regret to me:+to such a degree, that 
£* if it could be the means of curing their prejudices, 
“and of bringing them to Christ the Redeemer, ‘I 
“‘ care not in what estimation I might be held in the 
“church. Let -me cease to be an apostle, let me 
‘‘ be as one cut off from the society of the faithful 
‘¢ for some atrocious crime; let me be vile and con- 
“ temptible in the eyes of the world; let but the 
“ Israel of God be gathered to the Redeemer, and 
“ brought within the bond of the covenant of grace.” 
Morcover, Paul does not directly form even this 
wish; but conditionally, “ I could wish,” were: it 
lawful forme to form such a wish, and if the grant- 
ing it could any way contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose so desirable. 

The sentiment, then, of those mystics has no 
warrant either in language, or in the spirit of any 
of the persons whom God has proposed to,us as 
patterns in Scripture. | 

Besides their being unscriptural, what can be 
more extravagant and unnatural, than those ranting 
expressions of one of that order: (Angéle de Fo- 
igi, Evéque de Meaux Instruct. Pastor. Page 341.) 
*< Though I were sure of being condemned to. hell, 
* JT would not ccase from my penitential acts, and 
from depriving myself of all comforts for the love 
“of God? If I am to be cast into hell, O my 
‘< God, stay no longer, make haste, and since thou 
“ hast forsaken me, finish thy work, precipitate me 
a into the bottomless pie... Catharine of Sienna 
thinks fit to express herself thus on the same subject : 
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‘* Though it were possible to feel all the torments 
“ of devils and damned souls, yet should I never 
* call them pains, so much pleasure would the pure 
* love of. God make me to find therein.” These 
are evidently the idle speculations of persons too 
much at their ease, whom one hour of exquisite 
torment would bring to their senses, and teach them 
a sounder divinity. What is the foundation of our 
love to God? His love to us; the good which he 
has done to us, and that which we still expect from 
him. . I feel it impossible for me to love one whose 
Interest or caprice require that I should be -tor- 
mented everlastingly. I love the Lord vecause he 
hath delivered me from the curse of the law ; because 
he hath saved me from going down to the pit; because 
he “ hath raised us up together, and made us sit 
“ together in meeeney places in Christ Jesus.” Eph. 
il. 0. “r. 

Moses by entreaty obtains a short reprieve for the 
offenders; but a plain intimation is given that they 
should not pass wholly unpunished. “ In the day 
“ when I visit, I will visit their sin upon them.” 
Verse 34. The meaning of this threatening is fully 
explained in the sequel. All that generation of men 
were blotted out of the book of the hving; their 
carcasses fell gradually in the wilderness ; they were 
not permitted to see the good land promised to their 
fathers ; plague upon plague overtook them, tll they 
were consumed for theirtdolatry ; of the worshippers 
of the golden calf not eige entered into Canaan. 

God had hitherto condescended to conduct and 
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defend Israel, in that wonderful symbol of hie pre- 
sence, the pillar of cloud and fire. Provoked by 
their rebellion, their Protector and Guide withdraws 
from them, and they are left to pursue their march 
through paths of their own choosing. The adage 
says, “ Whom God means to destroy, he first in- 
“ fatuates.” Had it run more simply, “ Whom God 
“ means to destroy, he first forsakes,” it had been 
juster and more consonant to the tenour of Scripture. 
When Jehovah has withdrawn as a friend, he is not 
far off as an enemy. But what must it have been 
to one who felt like Moses, to be commanded to 
proceed to the conquest of Canaan, destitute of the 
presence and support of God, the glory and the 
strencth of Israel? It was like sending a ship into 
a tempestuous ocean without ballast, without a mast 
or sail, without a rudder or compass, to be driven 
at the mercy of every blast ; and laid under the ne- 
cessity of sinking in the mighty deep. Moses ap- 
prehends the full extent of an attempt so perilous, 
and deprecates it with all the energy of supplication. 
He apprehends no ill save one, that of being de- 
serted of God. He trembles at no foe, but their 
best friend estranged. | 

_ The wretched multitude now see their nakedness, 
_ and are ashamed. In vain do gold and jewels at- - 
tempt to hide the deformity of a soul that has lost 
its innocence. They were not more eager, the other 
day, to contribute their ornaments to the formation 
of an idol, than they are now to hide them out of 
sight, as the monuments of ‘their dishonour. “ What 
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“ fruit have they now an those things, whereof they 
“are ashamed?” <A face of mourning. is seen over 
the whole camp, and every face is clothed with 
despair. Directions are given to remove the taber- 
nacle without the camp. A few who had continued 
faithful adhere to that divine instrument of protec- 
tion, and follow it. The cloudy pillar which, during 
the period of riot, sedition, and revolt, had in wrath 
departed, returned to its destined residence, the 
tabernacle. In the eyes of astonished Israel, Moses 
enters undismayed into that mansion of divine glory, | 
proceeds to meet God, as a man to meet his friend; ~ 
renews the conference in the plain which had been 
broken off on the mount. The result is, God gra- 
ciously relents, beg mindful of his covenant, and 
again undertakes the safe conduct of his people: 
“* My presence shall go with thee, and I will give 
* thee rest,” Chap. xxxiti. 14; and all again is 
peace—And thus conclude the controversies be- 
tween disobedient and gainsaying children, and 
their tender-hearted, relenting Father. He is not 
to be “ overcome of evil, but overcomes evil with 
cc good.” 
But what is this I hear? Moses soliciting for still 
farther manifestations of the divine perfections ? Who 
had seen, who had heard, who had felt and enjoyed 
so much of God as her And yet still he is impor- 
tunately entreating, “ Lord, show me thy glory.” 
O ‘my friends, How many things of God do “ angels 
‘¢ still desire to look into?” There is “ q breadth, 
“and length, and depth, and height, in the love of 
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Christ, which passeth knowledge.” The response 
of the Oracle to this request is not less. extraor- 
dinary than the request itself: “ And he said, I will 
‘“* make all my goodness pass before thee, and I will 
“ proclaim the game of the Lord before thee; and 
« will, be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and 
“ will show merey on whom I will show mercy. 
“ And hesaid, ‘Thou canst not see my face: for there 
$§ shall no man see me and live. And the Lord said, 
** Behold, there is a place by me, and thou shalt 
“stand upon a rock. And it shall come to pass, 
“ while my glory passeth by, that I will put thee in 
“a cleft of the rock; and will cover thee with.my 
‘hand, while I pass by. And I will take away 
‘© mine hand, and thou shalt sce my back-parts: 
but my face shal] not be seen.” Chap. xxxiil. 
19—23. This opens a field of meditation too 
ample to be now entered upon. Let it be re- 
served for the entire ground of another evening’s 
excursion into the region of Scripture: and let us 
contemplate with woader the scene which has just 
passed before our eyes. ~~ 
Does the whole story seem to any one incredible? 
Let the horrid scene which this great metropolis 
exhibited, not many years ago (June 1780), arise 
upon his recollection. Let him think on the frenzy 
which, like a mighty terrent, carried every thing 
before it; which fired the gity, overawed the senate, 
and' threatened the dissolution of all regular govern- 
ment, Who oan tell the dire effects which despe- 
rate enthusiasm, suddenly bursting out, and excit: 
6 
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ing‘ universal terror and consternation;'’ may pro- 
duce? Had we not seen it with our eves, We could 
scarcely’have believed that consequences so‘tdomen- 
tous should have issued from a source so ¢on- 
temptible. The resolutions and opgrations of a law- 
less multitude are truly formidable. Unopposed, 
they rush on as an overflowing flood ; ‘resisted, they 
melt away, they are scattered like chaff driven by 
the wind. 

Observe, my friend, how the most difficult les- 
sons of religion, patience, forbearance, and _for- 
giveness, arc taught thee by the example of the great 
Jehovah himself. Darest thou to think of taking 
vengeance for a petty, a misconceived, an imaginary 
offence, when thou beholdest the most glorious of 
all beings passing by, blotting out the most heinous, 
the most unprovoked insults, and when thou hearest 
him proclaiming his name, “ The LORD, the 
“ LORD God merciful, and gracious, long suffer- 
ing, and abundant in goodness and truth ; -keep- 
ing mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin?” ‘“ Dearly beloved, avenge 
“ not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath: 
** for it is written, Vengeance is mine; I will repay, 
saith the Lord. Therefore if thine enemy hunger, 
‘“ feed him; if he thirst, give him drink ; for in soe 
“ doing thou shalt heap coals of: fire on his head. 
‘“ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
** good.” Rom. xii. 19—21. “I say unto you, 
‘* love your enemies, bless them that. curse you, do 
f good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
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“which despitefully use you, and persecute you: 
« that ye may be the children of your Father which 
« is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise onthe 
‘¢ evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
“and on the unjust.” Matt. v. 44, 45. 

< Follow on to know the Lord.” Expatiate in 
Nature’s ample field; and you will find profit and 
instruction blended with delight. Explore the 
wonders of cternal Providence, and you will see 
constant cause to rejoice in the thought that there is 
a GOD who judgeth and ruleth in the earth. Dive 
deeper and deeper into those mysteries of Grace 
which “ angels desire to look into,” and break forth 
into songs of joy, that “ GOD is love.” “ This is 
*« life eternal, that they might know thee, the only 
* true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
John xvii. 3. Now, ‘‘ we know in part, and we pro- 
“‘ phesy in part. But when that which is perfect is 
““come, then that which is in part shall be done 
“ away.” 1 Cor. xi. 9, 10. 

Nature now presents in every plant, in every 
pebble, mysteries that defy the researches of the 
wisest and most acute; then ‘ the wayfaring man, 
“though a fool,” shall comprehend systems the 
vastest, most complex, most abstruse. Providence 
now exhibits an apparent inconsistency and disorder, 
which confounds the reasoning pride of man ; then, 
God will fully vindicate his ways to man, obviate 
every difficulty, resolve every doubt, remove every 
scruple. In scripture ‘“ are some things hard to be 
understood,” in our present state of ignorance and 
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imperfection’; then, the veil shall be removed, and 
‘‘ we shall see face to face,”—* then shall we know 
“even as also we are known.” Then the promised 
Spirit of wisdom and revelation shall “ teach us all 
“ things, and bring all things to oug remembrance.” 
Then, shall he “ open” our “ understanding,” that 
we may “understand the scriptures.” “ Amen, even 
‘“.g0, come, Lord Jesus!” 
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LECTURE V. 


| EXOD US XXXIII. 13. 


h 


And he said, I beseech thee, show me thy Glory. 


THE ercater progress that any one has made in 
science, the deeper must be his conviction of his 
own ignorance and imperfection ; and the higher 
our attainments in religion, the stronger is the im- 
pression of our infinite distance from God. A little 
knowledge puffeth up; but modesty and humility 
are the constant attendants on profound wisdom. 
Thoughtless men make light of the name, the house, 
the day of God; but angels “ cover their faces with 
“ their wings,” when they approach his awful pre- 
sence. Human friendship admits of freedom and 
familiarity ; but while the great Jehovah condc- 
scends to “ dwell with man upon earth, even with 
‘© him who is of a contrite and humble spirit ;” he 
permits us not to forget, that he is “ the high and 
“ Jofty One that inhabitcth eternity, whose name is 
holy.” Are we elevated as on eagles’ wings, up to 
the eternal throne? It is only that we may feel the 
hand which supports our flight, and discern our 
own darkness by that “ hght which is inaccessible 
s¢ and full'of glory.” Abraham, the friend of God, 
in the highest intimacy of that honourable charac- 
ter, loses not for a moment the sense of his distance 
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and dependence; “ Behold now I have taken upon 
“me to speak unto the Lord, which am but dust 
and ashes.” Gen. xvii. 26. ‘ O let not the 
“* Lord be angry, and I will speak but this once.” 
A voice from Heaven reaches his ears, saying, “ Fear 
“ not, Abraham: I am thy shield, and thy exceed- 
“ing great reward.” Gen. xv. 1. And that instant 
we behold him prostrate, with his face to the ground. 
Moses, the friend of God, to whom Jehovah re- 
vealed more of himself than to any other man, is still 
but in the outer court of the habitation where Ged 
— dwells. What he knows has only created a thirst 
for knowledge; what he has scen has but inspired 
an earnest desire of seeing more and more; and 
after communications so ample, and communion so 
sweet, this is still his desire, this his request, “ Lord, 
“‘ show me thy glory.” 

From the reiterated rebellions and provocations of 
Israel this good has resulted—New, endearing, ecn- 
couraging discoveries have been made of the divine 
nature, perfections, and will. Mankind, to the latest 
generations, have been instructed to revere that jus- 
tice which “ will by no means clear the guilty,” and 
to triumph in that mercy which “ forgiveth iniquity, 
“transgression, and sin.” The revolt of the people 
cemented and improved the union between God and 
their leader. 

Joshua, the son of Nun, who was destined to 
make so distinguished a figure, and to act a part so 
conspicuous and important in the history of Israel, 
is répresented as trained up from his youth in the 
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service of Moses, and in communion with God. 
We find him in the mount with his master when he 
went to receive the written law, while the multitude 
below were polluting themselves with idols. We find 
him entering with his master into the tabernacle, 
when it was removed out of the camp, and the glory 
of the Lord overshadowed it; and there he remained, 
while Moses returned to confer with the people. 
Early habits of acquaintance with God, and em- 
ployment in his service, are youth’s best security 
and preservative against sin, and the surest founda- 
tion of honour and usefulness, of distinction and 
comfort, in advanced aye. A man must be formed 
to command by obeying. ‘“ Joshua, a young man, 
“‘ departed not out of the tabernacle.” Verse 11. 
What a severe reproof of that spirit of profligacy 
and dissipation, that criminal love of pleasure and 
coldness to intellectual attainments, that irreligion 
and profanity which characterize youth in general! 

It is pleasing to look forward to this good man’s 
latter end, and to observe a career of glory sup- 
ported and adorned by piety; a youth of serious- 
ness, fidelity, and obedience, ripening into an ad- 
vanced life of reputation and usefulness; declining 
into an old age of tranquillity, vigour, and joy ; and 
closing in the well-grounded hope of immortality. 
Joshua was trained for the camp, in the tabernacle, 
and on the mount, and was prepared to be the great 
general and statesman, by learning first to be the 
humble saint and faithful minister. 

The charaeters of Moses and of Joshua delight- 
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fully illustrate and embellish each other. Moses 
knew from the beginning that this young man was 
to be his suceessor iu office; that he was to finish 
the work which himself had begun; was to have 
the glory of conquering Canaan, and of establishing 
Israel there, according to the promises. An ordi- 
nary mind would have marked the progress of this 
growing rival with jealousy ; would have attempted 
to obstruct his advancement; would have repined 
at the preference given him, to the neglect of his 
own family. But every selfish, every domestic con- 
sideration gives way to the rising merits of Joshua, 
and to the choice and appointment of Heaven. It 
was equally natural, on the other hand, for a young 
man like Joshua, wlio knew that he was destined 
to rule, to surpass his master, to reach the highest 
summit of human grandeur; it was natural for such 
an one to become impatient of authority, to be 
weary of restraint, to be eager to bring himself for- 
ward, and to make himself conspicuous: But the 
son of Nun discovers true magnanimity in cheer- 
fully yielding the subjection becoming an inferior; 
in observing Moses, and learning of him; in pa- 
tiently waiting for the time and manner which Pro- 
vidence should choose of exalting him to honour. 
Moses treats him, and speaks of him, as of a fa- 
vourite son, rising into eminence and distinction; 
he behaves to Moses as to a beloved parent, crowned 
with years and honour, which he hopes to see him 
long enjoy. These are lessons not taught in the 
school of the world, where natural affection, deceacy, 
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and’ discretion are daily sacrificed. on the altar of 
pride, selfishness, avarice, and ambition. ». 

Moses has, by importunity, prevailed that the 
usual symbol of the:divine presence should continue 
to lead and protect Israel, by the way in which they 
went to the promised Jand. In answer to the prayer 
of faith, it is thus promised, “ My presence shall © 
* wo with thec, and I will give thee rest.” Verse 14. 
His spirit is now therefore tranquillised with respect 
to the people of his charge. God is yet again “ for 
“ them, and who can be against thems” But his 
personal acquaintance with God seems only to be 
beginning. Asif he had seen nothing of the divine 
glory in the bush at Horeb, which burned, but was 
not consumed ; as if the awful glories of Sinai had 
been nothing ; as if God had not spoken to him in 
the tabernacle of the congregation, face to face, 
‘© as aman to his friend;” he continues to entreat, 
“ Lord, show me thy glory!” My friends, if you can 
rest satisfied with what you know of God, it is a me- 
lancholy proof that you know him not. Eternity is 
too short, the capacity of an angel too limited, to 
find out the Almighty unto perfection.” 

What a field of discovery does the vast frame of 
NATURE present! Supposing, O man, thy duration 
sufficiently extended, thy understanding sufficiently 
enlarged, and opportunity afforded thee equal to 
thy utmost wish, when couldest thou have made a 
complete survey of the little glebe wherein we 
dwell; when couidest thou have explored the innu- 
merable sccret wonders of the hoary deep; when 
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examined the precious contents of the everlasting 
hills; when discovered. the nature and properties of 
air and fire? Supposing the mighty task performed ; 
supposing the untried regions of the air, the un- 
trodden paths of the sea, the deep and the high 
places of the earth rendered acersstble to thy ap- 
proach, laid fully open to thy view—and lo, the 
race of knowledge is but beginning. Behold another 
orb at hand, presenting a new world of wonders ; 
an orb, possessing an inconceivably greater extent 
than our earth, containing an infinitely greater va- 
riety of objects, answering a much nobler end in 
the scale 4f being; and after that, another; and 
another still, in endless succession. Suppose the 
whole planetary system, in order, to have passed 
under review, the mind rests not there; the wonders 
of Divine Power and Wisdom end not then; the 
soul wiags its way to other systems, lighted by other 
suns, and finds itself but entering on the gtorious 
career. 

Were the whole expanse of Nature explored, the 
MORAL government of God, over all these spheres, 
and all that they contain, expands the same vast 
field afresh to the astonished eve, and invites to a 
second excursion. When that is performed, RE- 
DEEMING LOVE, ALMIGHTY GRACE display the ample 
theatre a third tine, and lead us by the hand through 
the “‘ nations of them that are saved,” and point 
out the successive triumphs of sovercign goodness. 
As if it were possible to sce an end of all this glo- 
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rious perfection, Scripture announces the dissolution 
of all these things, as a space too smal] for the soul 
to expatiate in, as an object too mean for its con- 
templation ; and promises a new and more glorious 
system of things, suited to its endless duration and 
exalted powers, “ new heavens and a new earth 
“wherein dwelleth righteousness.” And what is 
it, even then, that men behold? The works of God, 
not God himself; the writing, not the hand that 
writes; the palace that is inhabited, not the divine 
inhabitant; the emanation, not the essence of. his 
glory. Every gracious spirit, then, will with Moses 
be ‘‘ following on to know the Lord ;” still and ever 
inquiring, still and ever imploring, “ Lord, show me 
“ thy glory.” 

The answer of God to this request is not less 
remarkable than the request itself. Moses prayed, 
saying, “ Lord, show me thy glory.” Alas! like 
the disciple on the mount of transfiguration, ‘* he 
« knew not what he said.” To have been answered 
according to the letter of his desire had been fatal 
to him; for what created eye can behold the glory 
of God, and liver But a gracious God returns an 
answer suitable to the condition of his servant, 
** And he said, I will make all my Goopnrss pass 
“ before thec, and I will proclaim the name of the 
** Lord before thee; and will be gracious to whom 
“* I will be gracious, and will show mercy on whom 
“IT will show mercy.” Verse 19. T'his is the glory 
of God to man, the riches of his grace, the glory of 
his goodness, the wonders of his love. 
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In a display of the most striking imagery, God 
points out to Moses what was weak, ignorant, and 
presumptuous in his petition, and commends what 
is pious, dutiful, and affectionate. ‘ And he said, 
‘Thou canst not see my face: for there shall no 
‘man sce me, and live. And the Lord said, Be- 
‘hold, there is a place by me, and thou shalt stand 
“upon a rock. And it shall come to pass, while 
“ my glory passcth by, that Twill put thee in a 
“cleft of the rock; and I will cover thee with my 
“hand, while I pass by. And I will take away 
‘¢mine hand, and thou shalt see my back-parts : 
“but my face shall not be seen.” Verses 20—23. 
Expressions plamly importing, that by creatures 
such as we are, the great Jehovah can be seen and 
known only from those tokens of his presence which 
he leaves behind him. TTe comes upon us as it 
were imperceptibly, unveils his glory for a moment, 
in his word, in his ordinances, but his hand is upon 
our eyes. As he departs, he permits us to look up, 
and to know by infallible marks, that he has been 
with us. Thus Jacob’s vision at Bethel was over 
before he was aware into what glorious company he 
had been introduced. ‘ And Jacob awaked out of 
‘‘ his sleep, and he said, Surely the Lord is in this 
“ place; and I knew it not.” Genesis xxviii. 16. 
Thus at Peniel he wrestled apparently with a man ; 
but in departing, his divine antagonist, by a touch, 
convinced him who he was; and he discovers, that 
he had seen “the visions of the Almighty,” after he 
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had withdrawn. And thus the glorified Redeemer 
talked with the two disciples by the way, as they 
went to Emmaus, and opened unto them the Scrip- 
tures, while their heart burned within them, but 
their cycs were held that they did not know him. 
At length, while he brake bread and blessed it, 
“ their eyes were opened, and they knew him.”— 
Is God in this place? We see him not; we cannot 
see him and live; but by this we shall know it here- 
after—Has his word been made quick and powerful 
to any soul? ITlas the dignity and importance of 
communion with him been felt? Is a man depart- 
ing with a decper and more humbling sense of his 
own unworthiness and guilt; and penctrated with a 
more lively apprehension of the mercy of God 
through a Saviour? Is sin rendered more odious, 
and holiness more amiable in the eyes of any one? 
Is the heart glowing witii Cesire to know more of 
God, to leve him more, and to serve him better ? 
Ts the spirit of a man pressing “ toward the mark, 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus?” Phil. ii. 14. Then of truth God is in 
this place; and a day spent thus in his courts is 
better than a thousand. _ 

But how is the language of this concluding pas- 
sage of the chapter to be reconciled with that in the 
cleventh verse r—“ The Lord spake unto Moses face 
“to face, asa man speaketh unto his friend.” The 
expression, “< to sce the face,” is evidently taken in 
two different senses. In the rith verse, it signifies, 
to be regarded with favour or approbation, as it is | 
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in the 4th Psalm, verse 6. « Lord, lift thou up 
“the light of thy countenance upon us;” that is, 
show thyself gracious unto us, for we prizé thy 
loving-kindness far above every earthly blessing : 
but in the 20th and 23d verses, “ to sec the face of 
“ God,” imports the knowledge of his nature or 
essence, which to a creature is impossible. Here 
even a Moses is in darkness, through an excess of 
light ; into this angels desire to look, but instantly 
shrink back, and shut their trembling cyes. But 
“the only begotten Son, which ts in the bosom of 
‘the Father, he hath declared him.” Jolin i. 18. 
And “ the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
“us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
‘only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and 
“truth.” John i. 14. Such was the care employed 
by him who knows what is in man, to prevent the 
possibility of idolatry, and to expose the folly of it. 
Even Moses shall not be trusted with any thing like 
a representation of Deity; and what so absurd as to 
frame a similitude of what never was, never can be 
seen? 

“ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
“ availeth much,” says the apostle James ; and what 
a notable instance have we of the truth of this in 
the passage before us! Moses rises in his demands, 
as he succeeds by supplicating, and he still prevails. 
First, he pleads thatthe presence of God, the light 
and glory of Isracl, might not be withdrawn, as 
was threatened, but aieh accompany and lead them 
to their destined habitation. And lo! God grants 
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his request, with an assurance of peculiar regard and 
affection to himself: ‘* Thou hast found grace in my 
sight, and I know thee by name.” Verse 17. 
Upon this he presumes to ask some new, some spe- 
cial manifestation of the divine glory, for his own 
satisfaction and comfort. ‘This too he obtains, in a. 
promise that the goodness of God, ali his goodness, 
should be made to pass before him. Emboldened 
by this success, he cannot rest till he has obtained 
for the people a remission of their offence. “ And 
«he said, If now I have found grace in thy sight, 
“QO Lord, let my Lord, I pray thee, go amongst 
‘“‘ us, (for it is a stifl-necked people,) and pardon our 
‘iniquity and our sin, and take us for thine inhe- 
“ yitance.” Ch. xxxiv. 9. And beliold he carries 
this point also, and the covenant is renewed between 
God and Isracl. Let us see that our requests be 
proper to be granted, and we have them already, 
before we make them. Let us be solicitous to ob- 
tain spiritual blessings in the first place, and the 
temporal good things which we prized not, asked 
not, may perhaps come unexpected, unsought. 
‘© Give thy servant,” said Solomon, “an understand- 
“ang heart, that I may discern between good and 
* bad.” “ And the speech pleased the Lord, that 
** Solomon had asked this thing. And God said 
* unto him, Because thou hast asked this thing, 
“and hast not asked for thyself long life, neither 
‘‘ hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked the 
“life of thine enemies, but hast asked for thyself 
“understanding to discern judgment; behold ] 
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“have done according to thy words: lo, I have 
“given thee a wise and an understanding heart, so 
*‘ that there was none like thee before thee, ‘@either 
‘after thee shall any arise hke unto thee. And I 
“have also given thee that which thou hast not 
“ asked, both riches and honour: so that there shall 
*“ not be any among the kings like unto thee, all thy 
“days.” 1 Kings il. 10—13. 

To enjoy this heavenly vision of a// God’s good- 
ness, as it passed by, Moses must again ascend the 
mount, and draw nigh unto God. He was going 
up as to meet a friend; but that Almighty Friend 
must protect him from himself, as from his most 
formidable enemy. ‘ While my glory passeth by, 
“TY will put thee in a cleft of the rock; and will 
* cover thee with my hand, while I pass by.” Verse 
22. An inspired apostle tells us that “ this rock 
was Christ.” 1 Cor. x. 4. And it sheds a pleas- 
ing light on the subject. What afforded safety to 
Moses in the tremendous hour, when the glory of 
God appeared? A cleft of that rock from whence 
the living stream issued forth for the refreshment of 
God’s heritage when it was weary, and which was 
the type of that wonderful ‘“ Adan” who is “ an 
‘‘ hiding place from the wind, and a covert from the 
“ tempest ; as rivers of water in a dry place; as the 
“‘ shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” Isaiah 
%xxi. 2. Did Moses flee thither for shelter, did he 
foresce his danger, and provide a covering for his 
defenceless head? No, the refuge was of God’s 
providing. * I will put thee in a cleft of the rock.” 
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cumstance is great and affecting, but altogether suit- 
able to the glory that followed: for ‘ the Lord de- 
“‘ scended in the cloud, and stood with him there, 
‘and proclaimed the name of the Lord.” Ch. 
xxxiv. 5. At the inauguration of kings it is cus- 
tomary to proclaim their name and titles, and to 
bid defiance to every challenger or usurper of their 
rights. This is the mere pride of state, the mere 
insolence of possession. But the names of God 
are his nature, peculiar to himself, inapplicable, in- 
communicable to any other. And mark how the 
tide of mercy flows and swells till it has overcome 
every barrier; from ‘ the soles of the feet to the 
“ ancles, from the ancles to the knees, till it be- 
© comes a river, wherein a man may swim;” and 
from an overflowing river converted into a bound- 
less ocean, without bottom, without shore. ‘“ The 
* LORD, the LORD God merciful, and gracious, 
“ long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
“truth; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
“ iniquity and transgression ‘and sin ;” Ch. xxxiv. 
6, 73; while justice is confined in one steady, deep, 
awful stream, threatening destruction only to the 
impenitent and unbelieving ; expressed in these tre- 
mendous words ; “ and that will by no means clear 
“ the guilty.” 

Tlis was the commencement of an interview 
“which lasted forty days and forty nights,” and 
which contained a repetition of the instructions 
formerly given respecting the tabernacle and its ser- 
vice. But this merits a separate and distinct consi- 
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deration ; as likewise does the alteration of the ex- 
ternal appearance of Moses, on coming down froin 
the mount; of which we mean to discourse: next 
Lord’s Day. “ Moses wist not that the skin of his 
“ face shone, while he talked with him. And when 
“Aaron and all the children of Israel saw Moses, 
** behold the skin of his facc shone, and they were 
“¢ afraid to come nigh him.” Ch. xxxiv. 29, 30. 
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LECTURE VI. 


EXODUS XXXIV, 29, 30. 


Andit came to pass when Moses came down from mount Sinai, 
(with the two tables of testimony in Moses’ hand, when 
he came down from the mount,) that Moses wist not that 
the skin of his face shone, while he talked with him. And 
when Aaron and all the children of Isracl saw Moses, bchold, 
the skin of his face shone, and they were afraid to come 
nigh him, 


THE sun, the great light of the natural world, 
communicates to all bodies a portion of lis own 
splendour, and thereby confers upon them whatever 
lustre they possess. In his absence all things assume 
the same dismal, sable hue. The verdure of the 
meadow ; the varicd glory of the garden; the bright- 
ness of the moon’s resplendent orb; the sweet 
attractions of “ the human face divine,” pro- 
nounce, in so many different forms of expres- 
sion, “ The light of yonder celestial globe has 
“ arisen upon me: if I have any beauty or loveliness, 
“ with him it comes and with him it departs.” The 
whole order and system of nature is designed to be 
a constant witness to the God of grace—“ the true 
“ light which enlightencth every man that cometh 
‘* into the world.”” If there be in angels any beauty 
of holiness, any fervour of love, any elevation of 
. Wisdom, any excellency of strength; if there be in 
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man any bowels of mercies, any kind of affection, 
any gentleness of spirit, any endearment of charity, 
any humbleness of mind, any meekness, patience, 
long-suffering, it is a glory reflected from ‘ the 
“ Father of lights.” It neither exists nor can be 
seen, but as it is supplicd and discovered by the 
eternal Source of light and joy. Say to that tulip, 
at the gloomy solstice of the year, or at the dusky 
nidnight hour, “ Array thyself in all those beautiful 
“ tints of thine wherewith thou charmest the eye of 
* every beholder,” it hears thee not, it exhibits no 
colour but one. But with the return of the vernal 
breeze and the genial influence of the sun, and the 
moment the dawn has arisen upon it, unbidden, un- 
observed, it puts on its beautiful garments, and 
stands instantly clothed in all the freshness of the 
spring. Why is that face clouded with sorrow, why 
grovels that spirit in the dust, why lacks that heart 
the glow of benevolence, the meltings of sympathy ? 
The genial current of the soul is frozen up, itis the 
dreary winter season of grace. The sun, the Sun of 
Righteousness has withdrawn; but, lo, after a little 
while, the winter is past, cheerful spring returns, 
the voice of joy and gladness is heard, “ Arise, shine, 
“ for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
“risen upon thee.” Isaiah Ix. 1. 

We naturally assume the tone of those with whom 
we frequentlv converse, and whom we dearly love. 
‘¢ He who walketh with wise men shall become 
‘* wise ; but the companion of fools shall be destroy- 
“ed.” At the social, friendly banquet, the eye 
sparkles with delight, the heart expands, the brow 
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is Smoothed, the tongue is inspired by the law of 
kindness ; every look is the reception or communica- 
tion of pleasure. In the house of mourning, we 
speedily feel ourselves in unison with the afflicted ; 
our eyes stand corrected, our words are few, our 
heads droop.—In the cell of melancholy, the blood 
runs cold, the features relax, our powers of thought 
and reflection are suspended, with those of the 
moping wretches whose misery we deplore. What 
wonder then if Moses descending from the mount, 
after forty days’ familiar intercourse with “ the Lord 
‘*God merciful and gracious,” had not the appear- 
ance of an ordinary man; that he had acquired a 
lustre not his own! * He was there with the Lord 
*‘ forty days and forty nights; he did neither eat 
‘* bread nor drink water.” Ch. xxxiv. 28. 

What a sublime idea does this suggest of commu- 
nion with God! What created enjoyment has not 
Jost its relish ina much better space! What powers 
of unassisted nature could have so long sustained the 
want of alnment! No one thing in a more humiliat- 
ing manner teaches us our frailty and dependence, 
than the constant necessity of recurring to the grosser 
clements for support. -Man, the lord of this lower 
world, must, with the subject tribes, and ina much 
ereater proportion than many of them, pass a very 
considerable portion of his existence in a state of un- 
consciousness and sensibility during the hours of 
sleep: he must purchase with the suspension of 
his reason, during a third part of his being, the 
exercise of it during the other two. The hap- 
piness of an immortal being is, oftener, than once 
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in a day, subjected to a little bread that pcrisheth ; 
the spirit, however willing, quickly feels the oppress- 
ive weight of a body frail and infirm. But behold 
the triumph of the spirit over the flesh; or rather 
behold the power and grace of God, which vouch- 
safing in general to cmploy means, call upon us 
diligently to use them ; but which, sometimes neg- 
lecting these, and conveying immediate supplies 
and support, Jead us at once to him who “ worketh 
‘all things after the counsel of his own will.” 
Moses descends, not with impaired, but with re- 
cruited strength ; strength, which to the end of life 
never more abated ; not with a sunk, darkened, ex- 
tinguished eye ; but with an eye which, having seen 
God, never afterwards became dim; not with a 
visage pale and emaciated from a fast of forty days, 
but with a countenance that dazzled the eyes of every 
behclder. What a glorious creature is the friend of 
God! “ Lo, O Lord, they that are far from thee 
“shall perish, but it is good for me to draw nigh 
‘* unto God.” When Moses descended before, he was 
ciothed in just resentment and displeasure ; lhe came 
a minister of vengeance, and all Israel trembled as he 
frowned; he now returns with the covenant renew- 
ed, with the tables of the law restored ; he comes a 
messenger of peace, and yet the lustre of his ap- 
pearance is intolerable. What must the great 
JEHOVAH be in his own glory, when reflected, 
imparted glory—glory communicated to a creature, 
thus intimidates and astonishes! How dreadful the 
glory of wrath and fiery indignation, when the glory 
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of infinite goodness we are not able steadfastly to 
behold ! 

Moses descended the first time with the tables in 
their original state, altogether of God; and in his 
haste he effaced and destroyed them : but we read 
of no attempt to collect the scattered fragments, and 
to rc-unitethem. Superstition might have made an 
improper use of what could not be distinctly read, 
and of consequence but partially understood; and 
true piety will seek some surer rule of faith and con- 
duct, some more powerful assistant in devotion, 
than the scattered shivers of even a sapphire from 
the throne of God. It has been woefully demon- 
strated to be an easy matter to mar the work of God. 
Adam detaced the divine image in his own person, 
by one wilful transgression. Moses cancelled the 
hand-writing of ordinances in one rash moment: 
and every thoughtless transgressor is pulling down, 
in his own person, a fabric of God’s rearing. But 
all the powers of Nature united are incapable of re- 
building that temple, of renewing that writing, of 
restoring that image. He, who in the beginning 
“commanded light to shine out of darkness,” 
alone can relumine the extinguished life of God an 
the soul. The hand which first created man oud 
the “dust of the ground,” alone can form of the dead 
in trespasses and sins “ a new creature in “ Chirist 
© Jesus unto good works.” And what was after-~ 
wards laid up in the holy place, and preserved while 
the tabernacle remained? Not that which came 
pure and perfect from the hands of the Creator, but 
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that which God, by an act of grace and the inter- 
vention of a Mediator, recovered. Thus “ the gene- 
“ral assembly and church of the first-born written 
‘in Heaven,” is not eomposed of men that never 
‘left their first estate,” but of “ just men made 
<< perfect ;” not of creatures like Adam in a state of 
innocence, but of creatures redeemed by the blood 
of the Son of God; ‘ justified by the redemption 
“that is in Christ Jesus,” and sanctified by the 
Spirit of the living God. Let us not then regret the 
loss of an earthly paradise, nor the destruction of 
the image of a changeable, though perfect creature, 
while, through grace, we may regain the paradise 
of God, and be fashioned in body and in spirit like 
unto our glorious Redeemer. 

Moses has acquired a glory on the mount, which 
he is not conscious of. ‘* He wist not that the skin 
‘Sof his face shone, while he talked with him.” 
Verse 29. The choicest of God's gifts, and humili- 
ity is one of the most precious, come not with ob. 
servation, announce not their approach, are not 
first visible to the possessor. But it is impossible to 
converse much with God, without appearing more 
glurious in the eyes of men. Has a man been 

e mount with God? He needeth not to sound 
a trumpet before him, to preclaim from whence he 
has come ; he has but to show‘himself, and the evi- 
dence of it will appear. That man has been in the 
mount with God. What are the signs of it? Is 
he ostentatious, self-sufficient? Is he eager 'to talk 
of his attainments, to exhibit the shining of his face 
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to abash and confound a less favoured brother ?. He 
is not like Moses, he has: not been with the God of 
Moses, his pretensions are vain. That man has 
been in the mount with God. How does it- appear? 
Ts he gloomy and sullen, harsh and uncharitable ? 
Is his tongue filled with anathemas? Flashes his 
eye destruction on mankind? He is a liar and.an 
impostor, believg,, bim not; he is not come down 
from the God of the law, from the God of the 
gospel, from the relenting Father of Israel, from 
the compassionate Father of the human race: no, 
he has been conversing with, he has ascended 
from the malignant enemy of God and man; by his 
spirit you may know whose he is, 

Pretenders are at as much pains to display the 
lustre of their outsides as Moses was to conceal his. 
By this then you shall try and know yourselves, 
and ferm your judgment of others. Does a man 
issue forth from his closet, return from the temple, 
retire from the Lord’s table, with his temper sweet- 
ened, his heart enlarged, with the law of kindness 
on his tongue, with the tear of compassion, or the 
lustre of benevolence in his eye? Is he like Moses, 
more attentive to the condition, necessities, and 
instruction of others, than earnest to blaze abroad 
his own excellencies, in order to obtain reputation 
for himself? How gloriously does sueh an one shine 
in the eyes of men: but that is. nothing, hew glo- 
viously does he shine in the eyes of God! And that 
is true glory which God sces to be.such. 14 29:3. + 

‘“‘ The face of Moses shone, and they were afraid 
*“ te come nich him.” Verse 30. Of what importance 
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is it to inquire—At what particular moment, and 
through what particular medium this singular ap- 
pearance was produced? Is it not sufficient for me, 
that I see the fruit hastening to its maturity, though 
the commencement and progress of vegetation escape 
me? I look up and “ behold the face of the sun,” 
and draw comfort from his beams, though the dis- 
criminating instant of darkness and of the dawning 
was too fine for my perception. Let me be able to say 
with the man restored to sight, ‘“ One thing I know, 
“‘ that whereas I was blind, now I see,” Jolin ix. 25; 
and I shall leave to others a minute inquiry into the 
process of the cure. Show me a man shining in the 
beauty of holiness, a man really changed in heart 
and in life, and I will not trouble him to tell me, 
what perhaps he does not know, and therefore can- 
not declare, at what place, by means of what 


preacher, or by what dispensation of Providence, the 


important change passed upon him. 

A truly good man is among the first to discover, 
to acknowledge, and to correct his own errors and 
imperfections ; but humility spreads the veil which 
conceals his good qualities, first over his own eyes, 
and he is among the last to discern the splendour 
@hich confounds others. What a powerful charm 
is there in undissembled goodness, when the wicked 
themselves are constrained to venerate and to ap- 
prove it, even while it condemns them! 

Besides the instance in the text, Scripture has fur- 
nished us with at least another, and a most illastri- 

| H 2. 
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dus.one, in the history of Stephen, the first martyr 
to Christianity, ‘after its divine Author.. An. en- 
raged multitude, blood-thirsty accusers, and a par~ 
tial tribunal, feel themselves awed into a temporary 
reverence; their fury stands suspended while they | 
behold him, 4¢ Adt that sat in the council, looking: 
** steadfastly on him, saw his face as it had been the 
“ face of an angel.” Acts vi. 15. But there isa 
greater than even this upon record. The band 
which broke into the garden with their officers, 
under the commission of the chief priests, and head- 
ed by the traitor, to apprehend Jesus of Nazareth, 
were so struck with an inexpressible something in 
his presence and address, “ that they went backward 
‘“‘ and fell to the ground.”; John xvii. 6. 

But what made Israel to shrink from the presence 
of their gracious leader, intercessor, and friend ? 
What could render the presence of his affectionate 
brother formidable to Aaron? That which drove the 
first transgressor to “ hide himself fram the presence 
‘of the Lord God.” It is conscience that makes 
cowards of all men; it is conscience that: converts 
the rustling of a leaf, the shaking of a bulrush, into 
a spectre from the grave, ora flaming minister, from 
Heaven to execute vengeance. Under the awful tere 
rors of divine glory, they had lately entreated, say- 
ing, “ Let. Moses speak to us, and we will hear ;” 
but now, even the look of Moses, though he say. 
nothing, 1s too much for a-guilty people to bear-— 
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criminal pursuits, ghat the pleasures of sin in which 
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they riot, are one day to become hideous ghosts to 
disturb their repose, to scare the imagination, to 
harrow up the soul, to accuse them at the tribunal 
of God, to be their tormenters for ever! _ * 
Moses, conscious of good-will to all, exulting’in 
the thought of having procured ‘pardon and recon- 
ciliation for them, but unconscious of the change 
which had passed upon his own person, observes 
with concern and surprise that every one avoided him. 
At length he discovers the brightness of his own 
countenance reflected from their guilty, blushing 
foreheads; and by words of kindness encourages 
them to return, whom the terror of his looks had 
dismayed and put to flight. We then find him, 
with the condescension of true goodness, accommo- 
dating himself to the circumstances of the people 
whom he was appointed to instruct. Intercourse 
with Heaven has raised him to a higher pitch of ex- 
altation; guilt and fear have degraded them : bit love 
levels the mountains, and fills up the valleys of se- 
paration. The interposition of a veil reduces him 
to their standard, because the confidence of inno- 
cence raised them not to his. The law of God must 
be taught to the people, though the teacher is be- 
‘@ome more glorious. This isa plain and striking 
lesson to all who undertake to instruct others. It is 
a wretched ambition merely to shine. The great 
aim of a teacher should be to communicate know- 
ledge ; and he shows himself to be possessed of most, 
who knows best how to convey it to others. He is 
the truly rich man who by th@proper use of his 
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wealth, assists in making many rich; not he who 
possesses a vast hoard which he knows not how to 
enjoy; nor he who makes an ostentatious display of 
riches merely to insult his poorer neighbour; and he 
who speaks three words in a known language, to the 
edification of the hearer, has more real learning than 
the babbler of ten thousand, ina language which no 
one understands. 

“Till he had done speaking,” then, ‘* Moses put 
** a veil on his face,” verse 33; so that the sound of 
his voice might be heard, while the terrifying lustre 
of his face was obscured. But this was not merely 
an incidental circumsiance, arising out of.the ocea- 
sion, and done away with it; but it was designed, 
in Providence, to be a symbolical representation of 
the whole Mosaic dispensation, which was nothing 
else but the gospel under a veil, That this is not a 
fanciful. cénjeeture, we appeal to the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, who has removed the veil and dis- 
covered the hidden glory which hes under it, and 
thas''writes, “ Not that we,” meaning the apostles 
of the Lord Jesus under the New Testament, “ not 
“that we are sufficient of ourselves to think any 
‘¢ thing as of ourselves: but our sufficiency is of God, 
“who also hath made us able ministers of the New 
“Testament, not of the letter but of the spirit: for 
“the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. But 
*‘ if the ministration of death, writtenand engravenin 
* stones, was glorious, so that the children of Israel 
“could not steadfasty behold the face of Moses, for 
** the glory of his gountenance, which glory was to 
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“ be done away, how shall not the ministration of 
“ the spirit be rather glorious? For if the ministra- 
“. tion of ese miiagen be glory, much more doth 
‘“‘ the ministration of righteousness exceed in glory. 
“For even that which was made glorious, had no 
“glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that 
“excelleth. For if that which is done away was 
“‘ glorious, much more that which remaineth is glo- 
“rious. Seeing then that we have such hope, we 
“ use great plainness of speech. And not as Mosos, 
‘‘which put a veil over his face, that the children 
“Sof Israel could not steadfastly look to the end of 
“that which is abolished. But their minds were 
‘ blinded : for until this day remaineth the same 
“ veil untaken away, in the reading of the Old Tes- 
“¢ tament; which veil is done away in Christ. But 
even unto this day when Moses is read, the veibis 
“upon their heart. Nevertheless, whet | it sia 
“turn to the Lord, the veil shall be-taken _ 
2 Cor. il. 5—16. 

From the days of Moses down to thiose: of Paul, 
and by Paul himself in the days of his ignorance, 
Moses was heard and read with the veil over his 
face ; was understood in the Icfter, not in the spirit ? 
and, even after the veil was done away in Christ, 
who is “ the end of the law for righteousness ;” after 
the: types were explained, the predictions accom- 
plised, and the great prophet of the Jews had 
brought all his glory, and laid it at the feet of the 
great Apostle and High Priest of our profession, still 
the people who had the best megns of information,’ 
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who:-had the power of. comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual, read them, and continue to read them 
to this day, under the power of passion and preju- 
dice. And he who sees in Moses, and in the other 
writings of the Old Testament, nothing but the 
histories of certain events long since past, and con- 
fined in their operation and effect to a’ particular 
district ; nothing but the religious usages and cere~ 
monies practised by a particular people; that man 
looks with a bandage upon his eyes, understands 
not what he reads, and therefore cannot profit. se 

There is a gracious intimation in the passage we _ 
have just now quoted, that a period is approaching 
when Israel too shall turn unto the Lord ; when the 
veil shall be taken away, and Moses, in whom 
they trusted, shall be seen without a covering; 
and “if the casting away of them be the reconcil- 
“* ing of the world, what shall the-receiving of them 
“ be but life fram the dead ?” Rom. xi. 15. ‘ 

What glorious views of God, of his Providence, 
of hie-Grace, does the gospel disclose! ‘The Gentile 
nations behold their admission into the family of 
God, and their privileges as his children, in the 
promises which were made to Abraham and his seed. 
And the Jews will in time discover the intention 
and design of their political and religious establish- 
ment, in the nature, duration, and extent of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom: when “ Israel also shag be 
‘ saved:” as itis written, “ There shall come out 
* of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn away-ungod- 
 liness from Jacob.” Rom. xi. 20. 
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Human frailty. rendered the interposition of a veil 
necessary between Moses and the people ; because 
‘* they could not look steadfastly to the end of that 
“ which is abolished ;” but when Moses went into 
the tabernacle to converse with God, a veil to cover 
his face being unnecessary, it was laid aside. 

It is natural to hold out our most favourable ap- 
pearance to men, to catch at their good opinion, to 
secure their approbation ; but we see in Moses:a 
mind intent only upon usefulness. He joyfully 
gives up a little fame for the sake of doing much 
good. Ifthe church of God be enlightened, what 
is it to him that he himself is a little obscured? His 
lustre is to illuminate Israel. Vain glory always de- 
feats the purpose which it had formed; humility as | 
certainly gains the point at which it aimed not.: 
Who does not esteem Moses, modestly shrouded m 
a veil, infinitely more than all the loquacious boas- 
ters and exhibitors vf themselves that ever existed ? 
Moses, in talking with the people, employed a veil, 
not as a mask to insinuate a false idea of what he 
was not, but to conceal the real excellency which 
he had; unlike the hypocrisy and disguise of the 
world ; and to use disguise with God he knew would 
be impious, profane, and unavailing. We find him 
changing his appearance as the occasion required. 
This was not, in him, versatility and address, a 
eunning accommodation to circumstances for selfish 
ends; but the compliance of wisdom and necessity, 
in order to be more extensively useful. ‘Thus Paul 
** became all things to-all men, that he might gain 
“some.” And for the same reason a greater than 
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Moses, a greater than Paul, disdained not the festi- 
vity of a marriage solemnity ; refused not the invita- 
tion of one ruler, nor rejected the visit of another ; 
abhorred not to eat with publicans and sinners, if 
by any means, the ignorant might be imstructed, 
the proud and selfish checked and reproved, the 
modest encouraged, and the mourner comforted. 

At the first descent of Moses from the mount, we 
see the glory of a man zealous for God : at his second 
the glory of a man owned and honoured of God ; 
“ the skin of his face shining.” But at his appear- 
ance many days afterwards on Tabor, we behold a 
saint from the world of bliss, altogether glorious. 
Such is the blessed effect of being with God and 
‘“‘ seeing Him as he is,” not for forty days only, but - 
during a series of ages. And what must it then 
be, to “be ever with the Lord,” to glorify God, 
and to be glorified of him “ in body and spirit which 
‘are the Lord’s?” And why was Moses again exht- 
bited on the mount of transfiguration ¢ Wherefore 
again displayed in glory ? Again to put a veil upon 
his face, to empty himself, and to deposit his 
glory at the feet of Him in whose light and likeness 
he shone—to talk with Jesus “concerning the de- 
*“ cease he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 

The Jewish Rabbins: pretend to account for the 
unabated vigour, the unfading lustre of the latter: 
years of the life of Moses, from these very circum~ 
stances. The eye, say they, which had endured 
the sight of God, could not become dim: The: na- 
tural strength which supported a fast of forty days, 

_g@pild not sink under any future decay, 
ens 
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—Christian, consider Moses, the man of God, 
invested with lustre which dazzled the eye of every 
beholder, and which length of time could not im- 
pair; and reflect, to what a height of glory commu- 
nion with God can raise a fallen creatyre: and as- 
pire after a participation of that grace which adorn- 
ed him. The glory of his person was a rare and 
singular attainment; but that of his spirit may be 
imitated and attained by all. Lis piety, resigna- 
tion, and obedience ; his meekness, gentleness, and 
compassion, present amiable patterns, and they are 
the ornaments suited to your present state. It 1s given 
but to a favoured few to exhubit heroic virtuc, to 
perform splendid actions, to acquire extensive repu- — 
tation; but none is excluded from the honour of 
simple modest worth, of habitual beneficence, of 
honest fame. And those are the most valuable and 
solid acquisitions which “ are in the sight of God of 
‘* great price.” 

—Steady and persevering intercourse with Hcaven 
will infallibly transform the whole man into the 
image of God. The very exterior will be meliorated’ 
and improved, and the world itself will “ take know- 
“‘ ledge” of the disciple who “ has been with Jesus.” 
The exercises of the closet will be seen and felt in 
the serenity of the countenance, the kindness of 
the eye, the melody of the voice, the affability and 
graciousness of the whole deportment. ‘ Let your 
‘light so shine before men, that they may see 
“ your good works, and glorify your Father which: 
‘© isin Heaven.” Matt. v. 16. - * 
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. «The time is at hand when the glory which 
irradiated the face of Moses shall be imparted to the 
whole company of the redeemed; when the name 
of God and the Lamb shall shine in every forehead. 
Behold, and wonder, behold, and rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God,“ A woman clothed with the 
“sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her 
‘“ heada crown of twelve stars.” Rev. xii. 1. “They 
‘‘ that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
“ firmament, and they that turn many to right- 
‘* eousness, as the stars for ever and ever.” Dan. xi. 
3. “ The Lord God is a sun and shield: the Lord 
“will give grace and glory: no good thing will 
“ He withhold from them that walk uprightly.” 
Psalm Ixxxiv. 11. 
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LECTURE VII. 


EXODUS XXIX. 42, 43. 


According to all that the Lord commanded Moses, so the chil- 
dren of Israel made all the work. And Moses did look upon 
all the work, and behold, they had done it as the Lord had 
commanded, even so had thcy done it: and Moses blessed 
them. 


IF reason were to maintain its full dominion in 
man, were the senses perpetually under the control 
of the mind, a motive to religion would be con- 
tinually supplied from the natural impulse of a 
grateful and affectionate heart. The vast universe 
would become onc great temple; every pebble, 
every plant, every star would bea witness for God ; 
and the heaven-born spirit would arisc on the wing 
of every bird, of every breeze of air, to its glorious 
Author. But man, degraded by sin, blinded by 
passion, involved in error ; man, impaired in under- 
standing, grovelling in affection, in captivity to 
sense, needs to be frequently admonished of his ob- 
ligation to, and dependence upon God his Creator 
and Preserver. He needs forms, and seasons, and 
places of worship; the heart must be approached 
through the channels of sense ; and our acquaintance 
with the Father of Spirits must be preserved by 
means of things seen and t:mporal. Hence, a sab- 
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bath, a tabernacle, a temple ; sacrifices, sacraments, 
sermons, are the institution of Heaven ; they are the 
ordinances of Him “who knows what is in man,” 
and what 1s necessary toman. ° 

It is easy to conceive what the world would be, 
destitute of the modes and offices of religion, when 
we considér what men are, with the advantage of 
‘¢ Jine upon line, precept upon precept,” revelation 
upon revelation. The religious ceremonies and ser- 
vices in use among ancient nations, whatever were 
their origin, become respectable in our eyes merely 
from their antiquity : but when to antiquity is super- 
added divine authority ; when we behold the great 
JEHOVAH condescending to describe and to ap- 
point the rites of his own worship, to exhibit a mo- 
del of all the instruments to be employed in his ser- 
vice, we feel something more than respect; we are 
filled with veneration ; we break out in the exclama- 
tion of Solomon, ‘ Will God indeed dwell with men 
“ wpon the earth ?” 

“Moses had now finally descended from the mount, 
furnished with complete instructions for settling the 
civil government and the religious polity of the na- 
tion which God “ chose, to place his name there.” 
Under the direction of men divinely inspired for the 
work, he addresses himself to the execution of the 
plan which God himself had vouchsafed to delineate. 
From the liberality and zeal of the people, materials 
are speedily and amply supplied. Through the skill 
and assiduity of the artists the business is speedily 
and successfully dispatched ; and on the first afjni- 
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versary of the departure out of Egypt, the tabernacle 
is ready to be reared up. 

It is not my design to attempt a minute descnption 
of that sacred structure, and of its furniture. But 
I find it impossible to pass them by-entirely, as I 
apprehend a few remarks of a practical nature fall 
directly within the design of these exercises, and 
may, by the divine blessing, render the awful monu- 
ments of religion in the wilderness, instructive and 
useful in gospel times. 

The name and the nature of the tabernacle were, 
perhaps, intended to be emblematical of the whole 
dispensation, of which it was a leading instrument. 
A tent, or tabernacle, is a temporary and portable 
habitation, suited to a state of journeying or war- 
fare: and this, in particular, was to be the guide to 
Canaan, to give the signal of motion and of rest ; to 
lead the way to victory and peace: and when full 
possession was at length given, ‘the tabernacle,trans- 
ferred its transitory glory to the stationary glory of 
the temple; or rather was consolidated into one 
glory with it. Thus all the positive institutions of 
religion are designed to be our monitors, guides, 
and comfortors in the wilderness; to introduce us 
into the promised land ; and then the objects of faith 
shall become objects of vision, and the redeemed of 
the Lord shall worship together in that temple from 
which there is no more going out. 

Jehovah, declared himself not only the spiritual 
Head of the Israelitish church and nation, but also 
their temporal Sovereign; the supreme Head and 
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Governor of their politigal economy. As such, he 
gave commandment to pitch a tent for the Leader 
and Commander of his people, from: whence orders 
were expected and issued; over which the royal 
standard was seen perpetually hoverisig in the dread- 
ful glory of a pillar of cloud by day, and offire by 
night. And the final fulfilling of the Scriptures 1s 
the gathering into one, to the standard of the Re- 
deemer, “a great multitude, which no man can 
“ number, ‘ofall nations, and kindreds, and people, 
“and tongues,” Rev. vil. 9; when at the sounding of 
the seventh angel, there shall be great voices in 
Heaven, saying, “ The kingdoms of this world are 
“become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
“Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever.” 
Ch, xi. 15. 

From the contemplation of a tabernacle construct- 
ed of parts that might be separated and joined to-- 
gether again, gs oceasion required, we are led to 
contem plate the “ city of our solemnities,” Jerusalem 
that is above, ‘‘ a quiet habitation, a tabernacle tlrat 
“ shall pot be taken down, not one of the stakes 
‘¢ thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall any 
°¢ of the cords thereof be broken. But there the 
“ glorious. Lord will be ubto us a place of broad rivers 
“and streams; wherein shall ge no galley with’ 
“oars, neither shall gallant ship pass thereby.” 
Isaiah xxxiil. 20, 91. | 

The fabric in the wilderness was not a. design of 
human skill, uor fashioned according to models 


sea ie Egypt, but planned. of infinite wisdoas} 
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erected, ; te. single pin, . according. to. a. pattern 
shown to zMgses:on the mount. . In things, which 
relate ta-the ananagemeant of this world, a-latitude is 
given to the exercise of human prudence and dis- 
cretion ;. but ia gvhat regards the immediate worship 
and service of God, men are tied up to an tota and 
_a tittle, “* Thus saith the Lord.” The work of God 
is perfect, his law is perfect, his word is perfect, none 
cau with safety add thereto, or diminish from it. 
A holy and a jealous God has fenced himself and his 
ordinances as with a wall of fire, which presump- 
tion attempts to break through at its peril. ** For 
“I testify unto every man that heareth the words of 
“ the prophecy of this book: if any man shall add 
“unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
© plagues that are written in this book: and ifany 
‘“‘ man shall take away from the words of the book 
“of this prophecy, God shall take away his part 
*“ out of the book of life, and @ut ofgthe holy city, 
‘and from the things which. are written in thig 
‘© book.” Rev. xxii. 18, 19. When we consider 
-the-dreadful import of these words, who but must 
tremble: to think on the rash, the irreverent, the 
. profane use that is daily made of the name and: of 
the-book of God ? Is it thus ye requite your Maker, 
" foplish creatures agd unwise? “‘ He is wise in heart, 
“aad mighty in strength: who hath hardened 
himself — eee and hath — ” Job 
; Xi dw... “yuan F 
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‘tlépits ote within ‘another-—The court, the holy 
place, and the most holy place, or the holy of holies. 
The temple of Solomon was built upon the same 
plan. And the earlier Christian charelies preserved 
something of a resemblance to it: for they consisted 
first, of'a spacious porch, where the penitents who 
implored the prayers of the faithful, the Catechu- 
mens, the Gentiles, the Jews, and the Heretics, 
were stopped short. The second compartment was 
the Nav;, the nave, or body of the temple, where 
the faithful assembled, and performed their deva- 
- tions; and the third was the Bnua, or choir, into 
‘which ecclesiastics only were admitted, and in which 
‘were placed the altar, the throne of the bishop, . and 
the stalls of the clergy. 

Some learned men have given ix as their opi- 
nion, that the Grecians borrowed their noble and 
beautiful style ‘of architecture, from: the perfect 
Hebrew models déscribed in the sacted volume ; 
that it was transmitted by them to the Romans: 
from whom it has descended to all the: provinces of 
their preat empire,'and continues tobe the ornament 
and the clory of the modern world. Indeed. it seems 
“to be something more than human ‘invenrfion ‘and 
“art, that, through the lapse of so many ‘ages, 80 
_ “many revolutions ef empire, .s6: niany changes of 
“taste atid opinion, the  sime arrehgement:and:-pro- 
“#ortions: should ‘ excite ‘universal admiration, ‘and 
yield universal delight; and that the slightest desia- 
_ ‘Gn from’ the principles 6f-that' noble art ‘should in- 
}. stanthy be observed, anid universally offetid tir’ eye. 
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— Does it not séem as if he who fprmed the eye, 
had ‘also’deigtied to detign the model of what would 
fill and please itr we 

The tetrt, then, was rather the large’ thant 6 OF 
ground in which the tabernacle was etected,’ ¢Met 
any part of the tabernacle. Its form was an ‘éB- 
Jong; whose length was double its breadth, being aii 
hundred cubits by fifty, that is, according to the 
most approved calculation, an hundred and fifty feet 
by severity-five. It was encompassed on all sides by 
curtains of fine twined linen, fixed to fifty-six pil- 
lars of shittim, that is, as the Seventy interpret it, - 
incorruptible wood, filleted with silver, of the height 
of five cubits, or seven feet and a half. The pete 
of passage into the court was a hanging of twenty 
cubits, curiously embroidered, and supported by 
four pillars of the same materials and workrhanship. 
On ali which particulars, [ shail detain you to make 
this only remark: When we see the jreat God cett - 
descehding to vive directions coneérning the forma~ 
tion and use of the mest minute implements per- 
‘taining’ to sanctuary service, of pins, rings; loojis, 
and hooks, man is taught to consider nothing as 
“beneath his notice which can affect his own credit, 
usefulness, and conifort, or the fame, virtue, and 
happiness of’ his. neighbour. ¢“ Let! all things be 
“done by ue décently and in order:” Be it the 
gioryof « fabuloas: Jupiter, that .#t is beneath his 
dignity, ‘aul: inconsistent with his higher occigd- 
ops; -t oettend: to. — -~matters.. It is the none 
ec es | 


of the living ; wi trug God, the Maker i 
server of all things, it is thé excellengy of .his. ad- 
ministration, the beauty of his providence, that 
“the hairs of our head are numbered of him.” 
«Are not two sparrows sold: for.a farthing. and . 
«one of them shall not fall on the ground without 
‘ your Father.” Matt. x. 29. =<. 

On entering the court, .the objects wich first ares 
sented themselves were, on the one hand, the altar 
of burnt-offering, and on the other, the laver for 
the priests to wash in. The materials and form of 
these two instruments of divine worship have af- 
forded to the learned and ingenious many curious 
subjects of speculation, some of which might per- 
haps amuse, but could not greatly edify you. As 
the whole service of the tabernacle was typical, and 
presented the “ shadow of good things to come,” 
it will not I trust be deemed a mere flight of ima- 
gination to suppose, that by the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings, and the usé to which it was devoted, the 
great Atonement, the means of pardon and accept- 
ance with God, was shadowed forth ; and that by 
the laver and its use, on the other hand, was repre- 
sented the purity, which becomes.all who approach 
to.a pure and holy God. In their nearness to, ‘and 
union. with: each. other, they. exhibit that which 
brings | the guilty'‘near unto. God, and that which 
fity: them for communion with God : Justifigation 
freely by the grace of God, “ through the, redemp- 
Pa tion that is in Christ Jesus;” and.sanctifi¢s ahiOY 
by the Spirit of God, whereby we are erpan, 
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be “ paitakers oF Hie inheritatice of uhiints: ia light.” 
An’ altar withbiit’a aver were to encoubage the of- 
fender to “¢ontinue in sin, because grace abounds ; J 
a laver without an altar would be’ to inspire a Vain 
confidence in ‘an external and imperfect righted 
ness, ‘to the neglect of that which is of God’ by 
faith, and which porfictn the heart. In conjunction, : 
they ‘represent man’s happiest state and highest 
glory, sin forgiven and nature renewed. , 

_ © The holy place,” which was properly the taber-' 
nacle, presented itself at the upper end of the court. 
Its dimensions are not laid down by Moses. Those 
who take it for granted that the tabernacle was a 
miniature representation of the temple, from the’ 
measurement of that great edifice as described in 
the’ first book of Kings, make the length of the 
holy place of the tabernacle to be twenty cubits or 
thirty feet. It was separated from the court by a 
curtain, within which none but the priests were per- 
mitted to enter, and where they officiated at the 
altar of the Lord, in the order of their course. 
Josephus affirms, that when the priests ministered 
in the holy place, the separating veil was drawn up, 
éo that they could be seen of the people. Philo, 
with greater appearance of truth, maintains the 
contrary opinion. It is clear from a passage in the 
Gospél according to Luke, that the priest who offi- 
éiated “in the holy place of the second tempje was 
out at" ‘thé! Hight of the people; for it is said of Za- 
chilvlas,“Witn ‘he was offering incense in t!-« adly 
planet Whote multitude was ie ing Without 5” 
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that they waited for him, and. misrvelled that he 
‘tamied ao jong in the tenrple,” Luke i. 10-~21 ; 
avid they disgovered not the cause of it tilt sa = 
14 known to'them by signe. | 
Though we are not informed of the exaet a 
sions of the “ holy place,” we know that it was 2 
covered tent, with one fold of various materials upan 
another. First, ten curtains of ¢qual size, of bine, 
purple, scarict, and fine twined linen; embroidered 
with cherubims: and coupled together with loops 
of blue and taches of gold.. Above these were ex- 
tended eleven curtains of goat’s hair, hung together 
by taches of brass. —Thesc again were covered with 
‘yams’ skins dyed red; and over all there wag @ 
coveri; g of badgers’ skins, probably as a protection 
from the injurics of the air and weather. The tn- 
tention and meaning of this multiplied and variegated 
cciling we pretend not to explain. _-Was jt intended 
to represent the impenetrable recesses of the Eternal 
Mind ; to check the folly and sinfulness of an over- 
curious inquiry. into mysterics which are intention- 
ally concealed; and to teach mento make a wise 
and temperate use of known and revealed truth 2 
Was it not sufficient to evcry. pious Israelite, that 
the altar of burnt-offering and the laver-ef purifica. 
tion were under the open canopy of Heaven; sesn‘of 
all, accessible to glk? And. by this cireumstange, 
dif’ not even the lew teach the open and unlimited 
_ extetit of salvation. by the great Atonement ?'\Re, 
' ligion forbade, and-the stracture preventedy the body 
** Of: the ‘people: ny eee ern 
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netreting vinto,the mysteries concealed ander such a 
covering ; ete fold past, another, and anather, in al- 
most endless succession, opposed itselfe--Woe be 
to him. who makes a mystery of what Ged. hag. gra- 
ciously disclosed ;, and woe be to him who prespphes 
to: pry into what God has intentionally hid from, his 
eyes... Thus sublimely sings the seta ees British 
Psalmist : 
Chain’d to his throne a volume lies, 
ae With all the fates of men; 
: With every angel’s form and size 
Drawn by th’ eternal pen. . 
His Providence unfolds the book, ae 
And makes his counsels shine : 
Each opening leaf, and every stroke 
Fulfils some deep design. 
Here he exalts neglected worms 
To sceptres and a crown; 
Anon the following page he turns, 
And treads the monarch down. 
Not Geériel asks the reason why, 
Nor Gop the reason gives ; 
Nor dares the favourite angel pry 
Between the folded leaves. 
WATTS, HORM LYRICAL 


. The furniture of the holy place is minutely de- 
seribed, and its meaning and use are not obscurely 
pointed out in many places of the Sacred Writings. 
_ Jt eonsisted of three articles, the golden, candlestick 
with seyep lamps; the golden altar of incenge ; and 
the. table,.of show-bread. Each of which might 
avail. farnish snatter for a seperate discourse ; but 
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weenonfine pee to. general ee aud oe 
observations. - a 

«The first piece of ditties’ in the holy ae was 
‘the golden candlestick to give light;” all whose 
appurtenances were of pure beaten gold. It was 
placed on -the-south side, that is, on the left hand 
as you enter the tabernacle, directly opposite to the 
table of show-bread. It was a talent in weights 
which is about one thousand fiye hundred ounces, 
or one hundred and twenty-five Roman pounds, 
whose value, afcording to the ealculation of the 
learned Bishop cf Peterborough, was five thousand 
and seventy-five pounds fifteen shillings and a frac- 
tion of our money. It is the most generally re- 
ceived opinion, that al], or some of these seven 
lamps in the candlestick were kept continually burn. 
ing; that they were eatinguished in turn, to be 
cleansed and supplied with fresh oi] ; and that their 
parts were made to separate for this very purpose. 
As the priests alone could enter the holy place, to 
them of course was committed the whole charge of 
lighting, trimming, and cleaning the lamps. It is 
much easier to ask many questions on this subject 
than to answer one. Why the number of seven 
lamps in one candlestick ; that number of: perfection, 
as some have called it, and under which so many 
mysteries are supposed to be eoncecled? Why 
should it burn in a place where no cye was to sée its 
light, or to reecive benefit from it, except a solitary 
‘priest? Wherefore this waste of treasure for-‘no 
apparent equivalent use? -'To oll such questions;-& 
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niust be replied, “ Thus the great Lawgiver would 
‘have it.” ‘* We know in part, and we prophesy 
in part. What He doeth we know not now, but 
we shall know hereafter.” : 
From this created, confined, imperfect, self-con- 
suning light, we are led to contemplate that pure; 
eternal, undecaying LigHT which communicates, of 
¥ts own splendour, whatever glory any creature pos- 
sesses. We are led to Him who is the true light of 
the world. 
~ We silently turn from the tabernacle in the wil: 
derness to adore Him who in the beginning said, 
&* Let there be light: and there was light.” We are 
conducted in the visions of God, to contemplate thé 
splendour of . the. Christian churches, and behold 
‘6 the Son of Man, walking in the midst of the 
** seven golden candlesticks.” We are hurried for- 
ward to the last awful hour of dissolving Nature, 
when “ the sun shall be darkened, and the moon 
“shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall — 
‘“‘ from Heaven, and the powers of the Heavens shall 
“be shaken.” We are transported to that celestial 
city, which “ has no need of the sun, neither of the 
‘moon to shine in it; for the glory of God doth 
‘¢ lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 
‘Without encroaching on your time and patience, 
er running over the subjects with indecent and un- 
profitable haste, it were impossible to convey any 
proper-and uaseful idea of the remaining utensils of 
this venerable structure, and the still more venerable 
feces inelosed: within it, styled “ the most holy 
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“ place.” The description of these, therefore, with 
the history of the august ceremonies of setting up - 
the tabernacle, and the relation of the whole to the 
‘‘ better things to come,” of which they were “ the 
“‘ shadows,” shall be postponed to another Lecture, 
which will conclude the second book of this Sacred 
History, and another annual revolution of our own 
frail transitory life. ‘ Teach us,” O God, “ 80 to, 
“number our days that we may apply our hearts 
< unto wisdom.” Psalm xc. 12. Vouchsafe to dwell 
within us in thy word and ordinances; let “ Christ 
“dwell in our hearts by faith,” and raise us one 
after another to dwell with thee in the holiest of all, 
through Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 
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LECTURE VIII. 


EXODUS XL. 17, 34, $8. 


And it came to pass in the first month, in the second year, on 
the first day of the month, that the tabernacle was reared up. 
—Then a cloud covered the tent of the congregation, and 
the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle. And Moses 
was not able to enter into the tent of the congregation, be- 
cause the cloud abode thereon, and the glory of the Lord 
filled the tabernacle. And when the cloud was taken up 
from over the tabernacle, the children of Israel went onward 
in all their journeys. But if the cloud were not taken up, 
then they journeyed not, till the day that it was taken up. 
For the cloud of the Lord was upon the tabernacle by day, 
and fire was on it by night, in the sight of all the house of 
Israel throughout all their journeys. 


Every production of human power and skill 
bears this inscription, “I am made to perish.” Man 
himself, the moment he begins to breathe, begins 
to die, and his noblest, and most durable and most 
glorious works, are no sooner completed than they 
begin to fall to decay. In vain we look for the mo- 
numents of ancient grandeur and magnificence : 
they have either wholly vanished away, or present 
to the eye scattered fragments, or tottering ruins, 
ready: to dash themselves upon the ground. Where 
8 now that city and tower which raised. its proud 
ead to Heaven, in defiance of the waters of a 
second deluge? Neither the solid and costly ma- 
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terials of which it was composed, the sacred ‘pur- 
poses to which it was applied, nor the awful glory 
which once presided over and resided in it, have 
preserved from decay and loss the tabernacle of the 
congregation, the work of divinely inspired Bezaleel 
and Aholiab. Of the magnificent structure on mount 
Zion, the wonder and glory of the whole earth, not 
one stery remaineth upon another. 

All that was formal aud instrumental in the an- 
cient dispensation seems to have been, by the special 
appointment of Providence, destroyed and annihi- 
lated, that the spirit of it alone might remain. The 
tabernacle and temple, and their service, exist only 
in description, and in those simpler and more spi- 
ritual ordinances to which they have given place. 
And the institutions which now remain are only 
preparing tLe way for a more august, more splendid, 
and more durable manifestation of the divine glory. 
The legal economy introduced that of graee by the 
Gospel, and then passed away. ‘The dispensation of 
grace, in like manner, is now performing its work, 
fulfilling its day, announcing, unfolding, introducing 
the kingdom of glory; and when that which is 
“ perfect is ee, then that which is in part shall be 
« done away.” 

The satisfaction of Moses, when the whole work 
of the tabernaéle and of its furniture was completed, 
is more casily to be conceived than expressed. To 
see the pattern showed him in the mount exactly 
copied, the design of the great Jehovah perfectly 
falfilled, must have filled the good man’s mind with: 
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delight ineffable. With a holy joy similar to this 
must every lover of the Gospel observe the exact 
coincidence between “ the shadows of good things 
“to come,” and “ the very image of the things;” 
between the predictions concerning the Saviour of 
the world, and their accomplishment; beiween the 
promises made unto the fathers, and the blessings 
enjoyed by their children. And what will it be, 
Christians, in that world of bliss, which is the end 
of our faith and the grand object of our hope; what 
will it be to find the entire coincidence between the 
descriptions contained in this book, of future and 
heavenly glory, and the things described ; between 
the exceeding great and precious promises of the 
Gospel, and the glorious realities of our Father's 
house above; between the spirit which Christianity 
now teaches and inspires, in order to dignify and 
bless mankind, and the spirit which all the redeemed 
shall feel, enjoy, and express, when raised to the 
dignity of being kings and pricsts unto God ? 

In the preceding Lecture we endeavoured to lead 
your attention to the form, use, and end of the ta- 
bernacle erected in the wilderness, and of the several 
parts of its sacred furniture. The outward court, 
under the opeh canopy of heaven, containing “ the 
‘brazen altar of burnt-offering,” on which inces- — 
santly burned the consecrated fire for offering up the 
daily sacrifice; and close by it “ the laver of brass 
“ for, the priests to wash in.” We conducted you 
with trembling feet into the “holy place,” con- 
cealed jn, front from every profane eye by a veil 
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Which it was death to draw aside; and'from bord; 
by ‘covering upon covering which no eye could pe 
te. In this sacred recess were placed’ thé 
ern candlestick to give light, the golden 
“ altar of incense, and the table of show-bread.” 
Having spoken briefly of the first of these, we now 
proceed to recommend to your notice the other two. 
The “ altar of incense” was made of shittim or 
incorruptible wood, overlaid with pure gold, of @ 
cubit square, and its height doubled that dimension, 
with a golden horn arising at each angle, and the 
top encompassed with a golden border or crown. It 
had two rings of gold immediately under the border, 
to which were fitted two staves of the same wood, 
also overlaid with gold, for the conveniency of trans- 
porting it from place to place, as occasion required. 
Its use was to burn, at stated times, a sacred per- 
fume of a certain quality and composition, which it 
was unlawful to compound, or to apply to any other 
use, or in any other place. It is clear from many 
parts of Scripture, that the smoke of the sweet’ in- 
cense which ascended from this altar was intended 
to represent prayer or intercession. « Let my 
“ prayer,” says the Psalmist, “ be set forth before 
‘© thee as incensc, and the lifting up of my hands as 
“ the evening sacrifice.” Psalm cxli. 2 
While the priest, invisible to every eye, was em- 
ployed in burning incense in the holy place, the 
multitude were praying without, This leads us di- 
rectly to consider the great “ Apostle and’ ‘High 
' Priest of our profession, .who :has for us extteriad, 
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not into ‘the holy pladé made withshends, whieh 
‘S-wes ‘the figure of the true, but into heaven itself, 
‘there to. appear in the presence f ‘Ged for us.” 
‘Though the veil be let down that we.cannot bebold 
Him, the eye of faith penetrates it; sees Him whe 
is invisible; sees Him lifting up holy and unwearied 
hands in our behalf; sees the Prince with God pre- 
vailing. The veil was drawn aside, and discovered 
to the ravished eyes of the beloved disciple, “ an 
* angel coming, and standing at the altar, having a 
golden censer: and there was given unto him 
‘much incense, that he should offer it with the 
** prayers of all saints upon the golden altar which ’ 
was before the throne. And the smoke of the in- 
** cense which came with the prayers of the saints, 
“* ascended up before God, out of the angel’s hands.” 
Rev. viii. 3,4. The solitary perfume of secret prayer, 
the combined incense of family worship, the mingled 
odours of public devotion, the prayers of all saints, 
derive an activity, a force, an elevation, from the 
merit and mediation of the Redeemer, which. raise 
‘them to the throne of God, where, being accepted 
‘through the beloved, they descend again in showers 
‘of blessings on the believer's head. 
Behold the altar which sanctifies the gift, the 
ladder, whose foundation is on the earth, but its 
summit reacheth heaven, along which the ministering 
spirits to the heirs of salvation convey the vows, the 
praises, the holy desires of the faithful, up, to their 
“Fathér and their God ; ‘and re-convey the gifts and 
fgraces af their heayenly Father to his-children upon 
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ne golderi aliar.of incense 
_— way of the brazen altar of bupnt-bfféring: 
mew and living way that conduets: “« into’ the 
holiest of all,”: is through thé rent veil of the: Re 
deemer’s flesh. _ Jesus having suffered the thitigs 
which were appointed, entcred into his glory, As 
by the altar of burnt-offering, so by the laver of pu- 
rification, the holy place was approachable; for 
* without holiness no man shall see God;” and 
“every one that nameth the name of Christ mast 
* depart from iniquity.” : 
The horns at the corners of the altar have been 
considered as emblematical of strength, and being 
tipped with the. blood of the atoning victim, are 
conceived to represent the power of God, and the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus, united in the work of 


man’s redemption. 


The quadrangular figure of the altar, and the ¢ equa- 


“Aity of its sides, may point out the impartial regards 


of the great Father of all, under the dispensation to 
which that given by Moses conducted, to men of 
every nation under heaven, and they prefigure the 
day when, according to the words of the Savidar 
himself, ‘‘ men shall come from the east and ‘the 
‘© west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
“and Jacob, in the = of Heaven.” Matt. 
Vik TT. : aa 

‘The materials of the altar, shittim-wood overlaid 
with pure gold, by a bold imagination have been | 
supposed a figare'of the twofold nature of Ciirivt : 
the purity, . solidity; dimpmseablentis Of the ones $- 
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compassing, supporting, securing the fragility of the 
other, defending a at all points, and bestowing apon 


it a value, strength, and duration, which it posseasad ” : 


not before. a se fe 

Finally, the staves fitted to the rings, and perpds 
tually in their place for the conveniency of motion, 
have been, with what propriety you will judge, con 
strued into an emblem of the transitory nature of 
the whole dispensation, which looked continually 
forward to something better than itself; which for 
éver warned the comers thereunto of their pilgrimage 
state, saying, “ Arisc ye and depart, for this is not 
‘‘ your rest.” And it is remarkable, that after Israel 
was come to his rest in the land of promise, and the 
holy furniture of the tabernacle was lodged for per- 
petuity in the temple at Jerusalem, this memorial of 
motion and change still offered itself to view; the 
altar, the table, the ark, had the instrument of re- 
moving them always in its place, and, in concert 
with every part of the system of Nature and Provi- 
dence, call upon men with a loud and distinct voice, 
saying, ‘“‘ Seek ye another country, that is, an hea- 
“venly.” But we proceed. 

The third and last picce of furniture in this so- 
lemn repository was “ the table of show-bread,” of 
the same materials with the altar, but of different 
dimensions, two cubits in length, by one of breadth, 
and one and a half in height ; and, like it, furnished 
with staves fitted to four.rings, for the purpose of 
conveyance, Its use was to hold the show-bread, 
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aonsisting of twelve cakes, according to.the number 
of the twelve tribes, of the finest flour, prepared, ac- 
cording to a special prescription, in two piles of six 
each, to be renewed every sabbath-day, and that 
which was removed to become the property of, and 
to be eaten in the holy place by, the priests, the sons’ 
of Levi, who ministered at the altar. Now upon the 
very first sight of it, this ordinance, besides those 
circumstances which it possessed in common with 
others, seems designed to be a perpetual acknow- 
ledgment on the part of man, of the care and kind- 
ness of a gracious Providence, which gives to men 
the rich enjoyment of the principal support of hu- 
man life, bread, and with it all the inferior accom- 
modations and comforts which render it desirable. 
Jt was, on the other hand, the security and pledge 
which God vouchsafed to give to his church and 
people, that bread should continually be given them; 
that while Israel owned and acknowledged God in 
the way of piety and devotedness to his service, he 
would own and acknowledge them by an unwearied 
and effectual attention to their necessary demands 
and reasonable wishes. 

A common table is the badge of familiarity and — 
friendship ; it is the sweetcst emblem of domestic 
union and-happiness; of paternal Sone of filial 
banca! ness, of brotherly love. 

The ‘ show-bread” was appropriated te to persons 
of a sacred profession, to sacred seasons, and to a 
holy place, | unless when the greatness of the ogcasion 

guperseded tlic strictness of the letter, ‘and the law 
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of mercy took precedence of the law of: gactifice. 
O how much more extended is the grace’ of the 
Gospel! David alone and his eompany, and ‘that 
only once, on a necessitous occasion, was adutittéd 
to the privileges of a son of Levi, to a participation 
of the consecrated bread; but “ behold,” says the 
great Head of the Christian church, “I stand at 
“the door, and knock: if any man hear my voice, 
‘¢ and open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
“sup with him, and he with me.” Rev. 11. 20. 
What an honour was it to those Levites to be re- 
ceived and treated as the guests of the great Je- 
hovah! But it is not once to be compared with the 
unspeakable felicity and honour of receiving and 
entertaining the King of Glory. And such felicity 
is the portion of the meanest of the saints: thus 
Shall it be done to the man, however poor or despised 
among his equals, whom He by whom kings reign 
delighteth to honour: for “ behold the tabernacle of 
* God is with men.” Rev. xxi. 3. The twelve 
tribes, represented by so many cukes of bread, pre- 
sented without ceasing before God in the holy place, 
were without ceasing admonished of their common 
relation to one another, and of their constant secu- 
rity under their heavenly Father’s watchful eye, and 
the shelter of his expanded wings. ‘ Can a woman 
“ forget her sucking-child, that she should not have 
“* compassion on the son of her womb; yea, they may 

“ forget, yet will I not forget thee.” Isaiah xlix. 15. 
The renewal of the cakes every returning sabbath, 
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different yet the sate, removed yet remaining, ‘the 
eld applied to onc use the new to another, maymot 
unfitly represent that bread of life whieh our hea- 
venly, Father's love has provided for the fare of our 
Christian sabbatlis—-the very food which our fore- 
fathers lived upon; not another Gospel, but that 
which was from the beginning; but served up for 
our use by men posscssed of different gifts, “« accord- 
“‘ ing as God hath distributed to every man the pro- 
“ portion of faith:” and it is the happiness and 
the praise of eycry scribe who “ is instructed unto 
“the kingdom of Heaven, to be like unto a man 
“ that is an householder, which bringeth forth out 
* of his treasure ¢htngs new and old.” Blatt. xiti. 52. 

Once more, might not this table of the Lord, 
perpetually covered, perpetually furnished, be 1n- 
tended as a figure of that table which the eternal, 
wisdom of the Father bas prepared and provided 
with “ the bread which came down from Heaven to 
sive lite to the world?” And from thence, by an 
easy and natural transition, the eye ascends to our 
Father’s house above, in which “ there are many 
mansions,” and where “there is bread enough 
“and to spare;” and O how ‘happy is that man 
‘‘ who shall eat bread in the kingdom of God.” 

Such was the holy place and its. furniture; the 
uses to which it was apphed, and the spiritual ob- 
jects which it presents to our view. 

With reverence we. draw nigh to the last len 
- pecess of this vencrable structure, called she ark,” 
_ by way of cminence and distinction ; sometimes, 
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“ the ark of the covenant ;” the ark of the “ testi- 
“mony ;” the ark of “ his strength;” the ark 
“¢ whose name is called by the name of. the Ged of 
“ Israel.” We shall pass by those circumstances 
which were in common to at with the other énaple- 
ments of the worldly sanctuary, the holy places 
made with hands; and point out a few of those 
which were peculiar to itself. It was'a close chest of 
two cubits and a half long, one and a half broad, 
and one and a half in height; of the self-same ma- 
terials with the rest. The covering was denominated 
the mercy seat ; from the two ends of which arose 
two figures of cherubim, of beaten or solid gold, 
with their faces turned, and their wings cxtended, 
towards each other; looking down together towards 
the mercy seat, and concealing it from the eve. For 
any one to touch this with so much as a finger, or 
to presume to look into it, except those who were 
divinely appointed for the purpose, was instant and ~ 
certain death, as the dreadful punishment of Uzzah 
and of the men of Bethshemesh awfully evinced. 
Its contents were the two tables of testimony, the 
golden pot with manna, the memorial of Israel's 
miraculous supply in the wilderness, and Aaron’s 
rod that budded. Its principal use was to point out 
a way in the pathless wilderness for Israel to march 
in. From between the cherubim the divine oracles 
were delivered, at first to Moses by a voice, for God _ 
conversed with him as a man with his friend; and 
afterwards to the high priest, who. consulted by — 
Urim and Thummim, which is supposed to have 
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been a supernatural declaration of the divine -will, 
By means of rays of glory darted from the most ‘hély 
place.upon the breast-plate which was studded’ with 
, weld gems. But the nature and manner of ‘this 
consiititition and response’ now are, and are likely to 
remain so, a secret to mankind. 
Besides marking out the wayssand directing the 
severabiéticampments in the wilderness, we ‘shall 
meet in the course of this history with a special in- 
terposition of it in many noted particular cases. By 
it the waters of Jordan: were “divided asunder, and 
opened a passage for Israel into the promised land. 
Before it the proud wails of Jericho were levelled 
with the giviitid, after having been encompassed by 
it for seven days. Its presence confounded Dagon, 
and plagucd the Philistines. Treated with respect, 
or approached carelessly and presumptuously, it be- 
came a protection and a source of blessing to one 
family ; a terror and a curse to another. The king 
of Israel reckoned it the glory of his house, and the 
protection of his kingdom ; and he had it conveyed 
with all suitable solemnity to the place prepared 
for it. And finally, it completed the splendour and 
magnificence of the sacred edifice on mount Zion, 
_ the joy and wonder of the whole earth. And the 
divine: presence, of which it was the symbol, consti- 
tutes the safety, strength, and happiness of every 
ivingfemple which the Holy ‘Ghost hath reared.— 
Let thy’ ‘heart, O God, be an aitat from whence the 
. sweet Hicense of gratitude, love; and praise niay con- 
‘finually ascend, < “Arise, O ‘Lord, wito- this thy 
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rest; thou and the ark of thy strength. Let thy 
* priest be clothed with righteousness ; let me with 
“all thy saints shout for joy.—Turn not vay the 
‘‘ face of thine anointed.” eae 

The conjectures of the learned on ‘the shies of 
the cherubim are various, many of them fanciful, 
and for the mgst part unsatisfactory. The most 
obvious and most generally received opinipw is; that®. . ;»' 
they were emblematieal representations of the angelie: “a ’ > 
or heavenly host: and the attributes here assigned tA 
to them, their attitude, and their-employ ment in the 
tabernacle service, correspond exactly to the idea 
given us in other parts of Scripture, of those flaming 
ministers who stand continually. beforg God, who 
execute his pleasure, who adore his divine perfec- 
tions, and minister to the heirs of salvation. 

The ark may be considered as the throne of God. 
The cherubim encompassed that throne, as the at- 
tendants in earthly courts surround the throne and... 
person of their prince. This is the precise idea sug> | oF 
gested by the prophet Isaiah, of the nature and 
office of those blessed spirits, in the sixth chapter of 
his prophecy. “In the year that king Uzziah — 
died, I saw also the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
‘* high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. 
‘“‘ Above it stood the seraphim: each one had six. 
‘“‘ wings; with twain he covered his face, and with 








“ twain he covered his feet, and with twegg he did » Fo 4 
“‘ fly.. And one cried unto. another, and. said, Holy ¥ 
é6 oly, holy, is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth if 


f is full of his glory.” Verses 1—-3.. Thus also, the ys: s 
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prophet Daniel represents the same glorious object: 


“ The Ancient of Days did sit, whose garment was 
“ white.as snow, and the ‘hair of his head like the 
** pure ‘wool: his throne was. like the fiery flame, 
“and his wheels as buraing fire. A fiery stream 
“ issued and came forth from before him; thousand 
“‘ thousands ministered unto him, aud ten thousand 
“ times ten thousand stood before him.” Chap. vii. 


‘4 9,10. Micah saw in vision, “ the Eternal sitting 


“‘ upon his throne, and all the kest of heaven stand- 
‘ing before him, and on thé #ight hand and the 
 Jeft.” “ The chariots of God,” says the psalmist, 
“are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels: 
“ the Lord is.among them as in Sinai, in the holy 
place.” Psalm Ixviii, 17. And in several other 
passages hie addresses the Deity as sitting and 
dwelling among the cherubim. Psalms Ixxx. 1. 
xcix. 1. 

The cherubim had their faces turned one wend 
another. This might be intended to represent the - 
perfect union of sentiment and co-operation which 
subsists among those sons of light. In other places 
of Scripture we hear their voices m concert, raising 
one song of praise, as in the passage just now quoted 
from Isaiab, and of. Revelation, chapter fourth : 
They rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, 
“ holy Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and 
* is to ‘apme.” Verse 8, “ ‘Phen art. worthy, O 
“ Lord, to receive: glory,. and. honour, and power: 
for thoy, hast created all things,: and for thy plea- - 


| sure they are and were created,” Rev. iv. 11, 
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Those glorious beings, differing in degree, infinite in 
nuagmber, have nevertheless but ane heart, one desire, 
one.will, ove aim—to praise and serve Him who is 
the Author of their being, and the source of aif their 
happiness. hy 
The cherubim are represented as furnished with 
wings. This denotes the alacrity, promptitude, and 
instantaneousness with which angels obey the divine 


will. Thus, the angel who appeared to Zacharias: 


Saas 
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at the hour of incense, says, ‘“‘ I am Gabriel, that” 


‘‘ stand im the presente of God:” and hence, else-- 


where in Scripture, the activity of angels is com- 
pared to the velocity of the wind, and to the rapid 
irresistible force of fire. ‘ He rode upon a cherub, 
“ and did fly; yea he did fly upon the wings of the 
“ wind.” ‘ He maketh his angels spirits; his mi- 
“ nisters a flaming fire.” “‘ Bless the Lord, ye his 
“ angels, that excel in strength, that do his com- 
“ mandments, hearkening unto the voice of his 


‘word. Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts; ye x: 


“ ministers of his, that do his pleasure.” Psalm 
ci. 20, 21. 

Once more, the faces of the cherubim were not 
only turned one to another, but they bended toge. 
ther toward the mercy seat, and their looks were 
attentively fixed upon the ark. This expresses the 
_ holy admiration with which angels are filleeof those 
mysteries of redemption which the ark prefigured 
To this remarkable circumstance the apostle Peter 


alludes in his first epistle, when speaking of salva-_ 
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tion through “ the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
‘that should follow,” he adds, “ which things the: 
*‘ angels desire to look into.” The words literally 
translated import, “ which things angels stoop down 
“to contemplate.” It conveys a beautiful and 
striking idea of the gospel dispensation. Angels are 
exalted to the height of glory and felicity. ‘They 
behold God face to face, and drink of the river of 
pleasure at its very source. They see his uncreated 
splendour shining before their eyes. They see his 
goodness in the blessings which they enjay. They | 
see his justice in the punishment of angels ‘* which 
“ left their first estate.” They see his wisdom in the 
government of this vast universe. In a word, every 
thing that is capable of filly the enlarged compre- 
hension, of satisfying the inquiring spirit, is set be- 
fore these pure and exalted intelligences. Never- 
theless, amidst so many objects of wonder and 
delight, in the midst of all this felicity and glory, 
angels desire to be more and more acquainted with 
‘the things which belong to our peace.” They 
discover a God rich in mercy to men upon carth, as 
wonderful, as incomprehensible as a God abundant 
in loving kindness to angels in heaven: and forget- 
ting, if it be lawful to say so, the lustre and hap- 
piness of the church triumphant, they descend and 
mingle with the church militant, and find fuel to 
divine. love, they find materials for pleasing, ..ad- 
vancing,, endless investigation, ini: the work ‘of re- 
demption by Jesus. Christ, ‘These things the 
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“angels,” from the heights of heaven, “ bend 
“ down,” with humble earnestness, with holy desire, 
* to look into.” 

I conclude with quoting a passage of the Rabbi 
Maimonides (Moro Nevoch. Part III. Chap. xlv.) 
on the subject: “ God commanded Moses,” says 
he, “ to make two cherubim, in order to impress 
“upon the human mind the doctrine of the cxist- 
“ence of angels. Had there been but one cherub | 
*‘ placed over the mercy-seat, the Israelites might 
“have fallen into a grievous error; they might have 
“imagined, with idolatrous nations, that it was the 
‘image of God himself, which they were required 
“‘ to worship under that form. Or they might have 
‘* been led to believe, on the other hand, that there 
‘“was but one angel. But the command given to 
“make two cherabim, joined to this declaration, 
* O Israel, the Lord your God is one Jehovah, 
** settles both articles beyond the power of dispu- 
‘tation. It proves that there is an angelic order, 
“ and that it consists of more than one: it prevents 
“our confounding the idea of God with that of 
“‘ angel; seeing there is but one God who created the 
“ cherubim, and who created more than one.” 

—In this sacred repository were laid up, for per- 
petual preservation, the awful monuments of the 
Sinai covenant, of the church established in the 
_wilderness; the memorials of mercies past, the 
pledges of good things to come—“ the tables of the 
“ euvenant,” the incorruptible manna, and Aaron’s- 
rod that budded: signifying to all future genera- 
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tions: the permanency and immutability of the divine 
law, the unremitting care and attention of the divine 
Providence, the dignity and stability of the Leyi- 
tical priesthood. But the whole economy, and every 
instrument of it, in process of time passed away. 
All was at length carried to Babylon. But the-dis- 
solution of the empire which dared to violate their 
sacredness was involved in their violation and disso-~ 
lution. Read the history of it, Dan. v. 1—6. 
‘“ Belshazzar the king made a great feast to a thou- 
sand of his Jords, and drank wine before the 
“thousand. Belshazzar, whiles he tasted the wine, 
“ commanded to bring the golden and silver vessels, 
“which his father Nebuchadnezzar had taken out 
“of the temple which was in Jerusalem, that the 
“¢ king and his princes, his wives and his concubines, 
“might drink therein. Then they brought the 
“‘ golden vessels that were taken out of the temple 
“ of the house of God which was at Jerusalem ; and 
“ the king and his princes, his wives and his concu- | 
“bines, drank in them. They drunk wine, and 
“‘ praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, 
“ of iron, of wood, and,of stone. In the same hour 
‘came forth fingers of a man’s hand, aid wrote 
“over against the candlestick upon the plaster of 
‘the wall of the king’s palace; and the king saw 
“part of the hand that wrote. Then the king’s 
“countenance was changed, and his. thoughts 
‘‘ troubled him,. so that the joints of his loins were 
“ loosed, and his knees smote one against another.” 
Read the writing, with the interpretation of it. 
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“This is the writing that was written: MENE 
«“ MENE, TEKEL UPHARSIN. This is the in- 
terpretation of the thing: MENE, God hath num- 
bered thy kingdom, and finished it. TEKEL, 
‘‘ thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
“wanting. PERES, thy kingdom is divided, and 
“given to the Medes and Persians.” Verses 25 
“98. Read the issue. “In that night was 
‘‘ Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans slain. And 
‘ Darius the Median took thekingdom.” Verses 
30, 31. 

Such was the wonderful structure erected to the 
honour of God, and by his special direction, in the 
wilderness of Sinai. It was begun and perfected 
within the compass of little more than six months. 
Every thing was executed according to the pattern 
showed to Moses:‘in the mount. At length it was 
set up in all its splendour, with a mixture of holy 
joy and godly fear: and the divine Inhabitant took 
solemn possession in the eyes of all Isracl. “A 
‘< cloud covered the tent of the congregation, and 
‘* the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle.” 

“ Now of the things which we have spoken, this 
“is the sum: We have such an High Priest, who is 
‘* set on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty 
‘‘in the Heavens; a minister of the sanctuary, 
* and of the true tabernacle which the Lord pitched 
“and not man. Who hath obtained a more exel- 
‘lent ministry, by how much also he is the Media- 
“tor of a better covenant, which was established 
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‘upon better promises. In that he saith, a new 
‘¢ covenant, he hath made the first old. . Now that 
«‘ which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to va- 
‘nish away.” Heb. viii. 1, 2, 6, 13. 
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‘LECTURE IX. - 


NUMBERS XX. 23—29. 

And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron in mount Hor, by 
the coast of the land of Edom, saying, Aaron shall be gather- 
ed unto his people: for he shall not enter into the land 
which I have given unto the children of Israel, because ye 
rebelled against my word at the water of Meribah. Take 
Aaron and Eleazar his son, and bring them up unto mount 
Hor: and strip Aaron of his garments, and put them upon 
Eleazar his son: and Aaron shall be gathered unto his peo- 
ple, and shalldie there. And Moses did as the Lord com- 
manded: and they went up into mount Hor, in the sight of 
all the congregation. And Moses stripped Aaron of his 
garments, and put them upon Eleazar his son; and Aaron 
died there in the top of the mount. And Moses and Eleazar 
came down from the mount. And when all the congrega- 
tion saw that Aaron was dead, they mourned for Aaron 
thirty days, even all the house of Isracl. 


THE lives of most men, from the womb to the 
grave, pass away unobserved, unregarded, unknown. 
When their course is finished, the whole history of 
it shrinks into two little articles ; on such a day 
they were born, and after so many days they died. 

Of those who emerge out of the general obscurity, 
some begin their public career at an advanced period 
of life, and of course it consists of a few shining, in- 
teresting, .i:2portant events, and 1 is confined within 
the: compass of a very few fleetin gyears: whilethepro- 
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gress of a little selected band, whom an indulgent 
Providence has vouchsafed signally to nobilitate, and 
whom the historic pencil is‘fond to delineate, 1s dis- 
tinguished from the cradle to the tomb, by an un- 
interrupted series of splendid incidents, exemplary 
virtues, and brilliant actions. 

~The characters of men are mixed like their for- 
tunes. The most perfect instruction for the genera» 
lity of mankind, which history furnishes, is perhaps’ . 
supplied from the exhibition of mixed, that is, of 
imperfect characters. Unvarying scenes of fraud, 
violence, and blood ; the representation of undeviat- 
ing, unrelenting, unblushing profligacy, must of 
necessity create disgust, or dimiyish the horror of 
vice. The real annals of mankind present no model 
of pure and perfect virtue, but one; and from its 
singularity, it cannot in all respects serve as a pat- 
tern for imitation. We contemplate it at an awful 
distance ; we fecl ourselves every moment condemn- 
ed by it: we turn from the divine excellency which 
covers our faces with shaine, and which casts us down 
to the ground, towards the mercy which has sealed 
our pardon, and the grace which raises us up 
again. 

The fanciful representations of perfect virtue, 
which are supplied from the stories of fiction, can 
but amuse at most; edify they cannot. 'Bhey want 
truth, they want nature, they come not home to 
7 the bosoms, of ordinary men. I might more easily 
. ape the state of aking, than imitate the affectedly 
sublime virtue of the heroes of romance. Many of 


* 
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| "the ersons whose “profession "Y is to retail those 
2a GGA rties: “are notorfously amon Hig the widst ‘aban- 
onda  crofligate of our‘race,’ “Those exainples, - 
“I ghétefte? are to be’ considered as the ‘thost tikéful, 
“gs°T" flatter oryself they are more frequent; Which 
 ‘exhiBit.a mixtdte fn which goodness predomitiates, 
ait finally prevails ; in which virtue is seen wading 
ae ” .thtsugh ‘difficulties, struggling with temptation, 
“recovering fiom error, gathering strength from 
“epee kneéss, learning wisdom from experience, sustain- 
“ing itself by dependence upon God ; seeking refuge 
> froin its own ‘frailty and imperfection in divine com- 
‘passion, and crowned, at length, with victory over all 
: opposition; and with the smiles of approving Heaven, 
* ° Of this‘sort'is the history and character which the 
ipén of inspiration, ‘which the pencil of a brother has 
‘drawn,’for the instruction of this evening. 
~. Aaron; the first high priest of the Hebrew nation, 
‘and the only brother of Moses, their celebrated 
Jegislator, was born in the year of the world two 
 thotsaiid three hundred and seventy: before Christ 
“ne. thousand six hundred-and thirty-four: and be- 
© fofe the'birth of his brother three’ years. It is pro- 
* bdble ha came into the world before the edict of the 
mn Ng of‘Egypt was publistied, which “commanded 
hall thei Estaelitish: male children to be put to death. 














For that edict seents to have been directed by’ a spe- 
a > ea ‘in@rpasition of ‘Providence, precisely to ‘mark, 


init eminently, t6 ‘signalize, the ‘first appouratill of 
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special danger in infaney, the subject of no interesting 
memoir in early life, distinguished by no memo- 
rable talents or exploits in manhood, we see him far 
declined into the vale of years, before we see him 
at all; and, forall our knowledge of him, earlier or 
later, we are indebted to the labours of his younger 
brother. Another, among a cloud of witnesses, to 
prove that the birth-right of Nature, and the des- 
tination of Providence, are intended to confer dis- 
tinctions of a very different kind. Moses has shone 
forty years in the court of Pharaoh, has formed an 
alliance by marriage with a foreign prince, and cul- 
tivated the virtues, and prosecuted the employments 
of private life for forty years more, before his elder 
brother is heard of. And when he is at length 
brought upon the scene, at the advanced age of 
eighty-three, it is to occupy an inferior department 
to his brother, and the elder is yet again to serve 
the younger. 

His first introduction, however, to our acquaint- 
ance, places him in a most interesting, respectable, 
and honourable point of view. We behold a vene- 
rable man, fourscore and upwards, agitated with 
public cares, and moved with fraternal tenderness 
and affection, on his way through the wilderness in 
quest of his long absent brother. In these our days 
of speedy conveyance and communication from pole 
igo pole, from the east to the west, by land, by 


_. water, through. the air, we cah form but a slender 


: idea of the anxiety of friends, removed but a few 
‘leagues distance from one another, and their con- 
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sequent ignorance of each other's situation.—Pro- 
portionally sweet must have been the delight of 
meeting together after long separation. Scripture 
has described this, as it does every thing else, in its 
own inimitable manner. “ Aaron thy brother, be- 
* hold he cometh forth to meet thee; and when he 
© seeth thee, he will be glad in his heart.” Exodus 
iv. 14. Behold the interview of two brothers, not 
the result of previous concert, not the cffect of hu- 
‘man sagacity, not the fortuitous coiricidence of blind, 
blundering, accidental circumstances; but planned 
and conducted of Heaven, and effected by him 
‘“ who worketh all things after the counsel of his 
“ will,” and for a great and noble purpose. 

The occasion of Aaron’s first appearance in the 
sacred drama is not less memorable. Moses, hav- 
ing received the divine commission to proceed to tlic 
deliverance of his nation from Egyptian bondage, 
repeatedly excuses himself from undertaking that 
honourable employment, particularly on the footing 
of his deficiency in the arts of eloquence and per- 
suasion. Did this arise from timidity in Moses? 
was it a false modesty and humility? or did he in- 
deed labour under a defect of this kind? If the 
last, can we avoid reficcting ori the wonderful 
equality with which Nature distributes her gifts? 
In cotception who so sublime, in composition who 
SO elegant, in narration who so simple, in written 
language who so perspicuous, so forcible, &. im- 
pressive as Moses? Can it be true, then, what he: 
| L2 ooo 
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says of himself, “ O my Lord, I am not eloquent, 
‘‘ neither heretofore, nor.since thou hast spoken 
‘unto thy servant: but I am slow:of speech, and 
“of a slow tongue?” Verse 10. Who is so fa- 
voured of Nature and Providence, as to possess 
every talent, every blessing? Who so hardly dealt 
with as to be left destitute of all? The praise of 
eloquence certainly belongs to Aaron; for it 1s be- 
stowed by him.who is best able to estimate his own 
gifts. ‘Is not Aaron the Levite thy brother? I 
“know that he can speak well.”. Verse 14. But O 
how different is the nature, the importance, the 
effect, the duration of onc talent compared to ano- 
ther! The tongue which overawed Pharaoh, which 
astonished all Egypt, and charmed the listening ear 
of Israel, speedily became mute; and of its power- 
ful charm not a single trace remains behind ;, while 
the productions of Moses’s pen exist, and shall exist, 
till Nature expire, to instruct, delight, and bless 
mankind. ) : 

The various instruments which Heaven employs 
are ever suited to their seasons, occasions, and ends. 
The interview between the brothers takes place ac- 
cording as infinite wisdom had contrived, it; and it 
behoved, on many. accounts, to, be a, pleasant one. 
Two wise and good men, so nearly, related, so 
fondly attached to each other, after a separation so 
Miious, ‘to meet again in health, to.confer together 
«on matters. of: such high moment, to enter, ynder 
oot he assured protection-of Heaven, upon the noblest 
“Sland: most generous enterprise that can engage great 
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and lofty spirits, the deliverance of their country ! 
What a field for the exercise of private friendship, 
of natural affection, of public spirit! On Aaron, 
according to the divme appointment, fell that most 
grateful of all tasks, to announce to the wretched - 
the period of their misery, “ to proclaim liberty to 
“the captives,” to declare the truth and faithful- 
ness of God to the desponding and dejected, and 
the possession of Canaan to the slaves of Pharaoh. 
Eloquence has an enchanting power, even over 
‘those who have no interest in the subject of it. 
How potent, then, the enchantment of the heaven- 
taught eloquence of Aaron the Levite! What grace 
must have been poured into his lips, when deliver- 
ing the message of Love from the great “‘ I AM,” 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to their 
hapless offspring, assuring them that the time to fa- 
vout ‘them' was’ now come, that his covenant was 
sure! With what ravished ears must the elders of 
Israel have listened to ‘such tidings, flowing from 
such lips! Happy Aaron, thus accomplished, thus 
commissioned, thus prospered! Happy people, thus 
remembered, thus’ addressed, thus persuaded! But 
whierefore ‘envy his honour, or their happiness? A 
greater than Aaron is with us; even He who says of 
himself, “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
** because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
a tidings unto the meek ; he hath sent me to 
“up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty tot re 
“‘ ciptives, and the opening of the priia, to the - 
‘that are bound.” Isaiah Ixi. 1. We a 


iy 
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you, that Jesus, “in whom all fulness was pleased 
* to dwell,” whom admiring multitudes worshipped, 
saying, “never man spake like this man!” whose 
all-commanding voice checked the boisterous ele- 
ments, put demons to flight, and pierced the ear of 
death, | 

Christians, we come not to you with the eloquence 
pf an Aaron; but we bear a message infinitely more 
important than his. Our “ speech and preaching 1s 
‘‘ not with enticing wotds of man’s wisdom,” 1 Cor. 
1.4. O that it might be “in demonstration of the 
“ Spirit, and of power: that your faith should not 
‘stand in the wisdom of men, but jn the power of 
“God.” 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. He proclaimed freedom 
from fetters of jron, and from the oppression of an 
earthly tyrant: we proclaim liberty from the bond~ 
age of sin; from everlasting chains under darkness ; 
from the cruel tyranny of the devil; from the 
dreadful curse of God’s violated Jaw, which arms 
Satan with his tremendous power, digs the vast re- 
cesses of the unfathomable abyss, and feeds the in- 
extinguishable flame of the fiery lake. He published 
a covenant of a temporary effect, which conveyed 
temporal advantages, which was clogged with hard 
and hazardous conditions, which has passed away. 
We aie a covenant, “ ordered in all things and 
Sgure tprhose stability depends not on our fidelity, 
wh bch possesses a commanding influence on eternity, 
yhi a poses everlasting benefits, which makes 
| Frovision for human frailty, which outruns our ut- 
"Most wishes, composes our justest apprehensions, 
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transcends our highest hopes. The message of 
Aaron issued in the prospect, yet distant, of a land 
flowing with milk and honey, of a pure air, and a 
fruitful soil; but infested with enemies, influenced 
by, and exposed to inclement seasons, and liable to 
‘forfeiture. But our preaching, Men and Brethren, 
looks beyond time and the flaming boundaries of 
this great universe : it holds out the distant, but not 
uncertain prospect of a celestial Paradise, stored 
with every delight that is suited to the nature of a 
rational and immortal being: which is exposed to 
no hostile incursion, to no elementary strife ; and 
whose eternal possession is ensured by the Almighty 
power of God, and the purchase of a Saviour’s 
blood. 

Aaron preached, alas! to men who could not 
enter in because of unbelief, and the tongue itself 
which announced Canaan to others was silenced 
before Jordan divided. Avert, merciful Father, avert 
the dreadful omen. Let not the preacher, let none 
of the hearers of this night, be missing in the day 
when thou bringest home thy redeemed ones to thy 
heavenly rest. | 

—The events of Aaron’s life are so blended with, 
and dependent upon those of his brother, that they 
cannot be separated. Many of them have accord- 
ingly been already adverted to, and shall not there- 
fore now be repeated, our intention be; tove pled 
those passages of his history, which ihe tin: 
sonal and peculiar; which more clearly iy 
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tinct character; and which represent’! 
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with an office which was to be hereditary in his fa- 
mily, and typical of the ane enereees priesthood of 
the Son of God. 

In the conclusion of. the sixth ebapiee: Moses 
interrupts the thread of his narration, to deliver the 
genealogy of the family of:Levi; a matter of no 
little moment in the settlement of that political and. 
religious economy, which God was about to erect for 
the better government of his people Israel. From 
this it appears, that Aaron and himself were in the 
fourth generation, in adirect line from Levi, Jacob’s 
third son; being the sonsof Amram, the eldest son 
of Kohath, the second son of Levi. Hence, they 
are in the fifth generation from Jacob, in the sixth 

‘from Isaac, and the seventh from Abraham. It 
farther appears, from this genealogical deduction, 
that Aaron had connected himself with the tribe of 
Judah, by marrying Elisheba, the daughter of Ami- 
nadab, and sister to Naashon; who became soon 
after the head of the prerogative tribe, the progenitor 
of its long succession of princes, and:the root, ac- 
cording to the flesh, of the promised Messiah. By 
her he had four sons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and 
Ithamar.—On all of which I have only to observe, 
that as the miseries of Egyptian bondage deterred 
not Aaron from entering into that state which Pro- 
videnoe ag.established for improving the happiness, 

: ipatrt g the sorrows of human life, so the 

Hwa be trusted rendered this virtuous union — 

¢éfa race of high priests to minister unto 
wemtd, and to support the honours of their fa- 
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ther’s name and office, to the latest ages of the 
Jewish commonwealth. 

With what care has Providence watched over, and 
preserved entire, the royal and sacerdotal line tll 
the great purposes of Heaven were accomplished, 
till the descent of the promised Sced was ascertained ! 
From that period genealogy was as it were broken 
into ten thousand fraginents, the connexion and 
succession of families were blotted out, as a thing 
of nought; and a new family was established on 
different principles, in endless succession, all claim- 
ing and holding of this “ first-born among many 
‘* brethren.” 

As Aaron is represented in the possession of the 
most pleasing powers of speech, to soothe the woes 
of Israel, so we see him arined with a tongue, sharp 
as a two-edged sword, to smite and to break the 
pride of Pharaoh and of Egypt; and bearing a 
potent rod, endued with power to deliver or to de- 
stroy. And in this the world is taught to respect, 
to revere the weakest, meanest, most contemptible 
weapon, which the hand of Jchovah vouchsafes to 
use. Its virtue lies not in itself, but in the arm that 
wields it. Through the whole of the astonishing 
transactions which follow, we find an exact order 
and method observed. Aaron uses not the rod at 
his own discretion, neither does God comy punicate 
his pleasure immediately to him ; but the ped giy 
the word to Moses, who delivers it t 4 | 
follows the instructions given him. An@ethuj 
an example ‘of the highest authority we are instal 
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ed,,in obedience to an injunction given long after 
under another dispensation, “that all anes be done 
© decently and in order.” 

The next memorable event of Aaron’s life, after 
assisting in the plagues of Egypt, and the conse- 
quent deliverance of Israel, is his contributing to 
the defeat of Amalek, by aiding Hur in supporting 
the weary hands of Moses his brother, upon the 
mount. To the observations already made on this 
part of the history, I have only to repeat, and to 
urge upon your minds, the reflection of the Psalmist : 
“ Behold how good a thing it is,” in every point of 
view, “and how pleasant, for brethen to dwell to- 
“‘ sether in unity!” Psalm exxvxiil. 1. By concord 
the weakest powers grow and stand; through dis- 
union the strongest are dissolved and fall. 

Aaron and his two eldest sons, with seventy of 
the elders of Israel, by divine appointment accom- 
panied Moses to the lower region of mount Sinai, 
when he went up to meet God, in order to receive 
the civil and religious constitution of the state: and 
with them, as the federal heads and representatives 
of the nation, the political union and covenant were 
ratified and confirmed. And this brings us forward 
to the eventful period of Aaron’s history, his solemn 
destination to the office of priesthood, his-preparation 
a it, and his investiture in it. 

he'gppointment was of Heaven; for “‘ No man 
ska hi honour unto himself, but he that is 
a* cal oil@t God, as was Aaron.” Heb. vy. 4. - And 


es ce ae 


a a king, in latter times, who presumed to thrust 
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himself into tlie priest’s office, paid the price of ‘his 
rashncss by a leprosy which cleaved to him till the 
day of his death. 2 Chron. xxvi.10—21!1. “ Take 
“thou,” says the great Source of all honour and au- 
thority, “take thou unto thee Aaron thy brother, 
“and his sons with him, from among the children 
of Israel, that he may minister unto me in the 
** priest's office, even Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, 
‘¢ Eleazar, and Ithamar, Aaron’s sons.” Ex. xxvuil. 
1, It has been objected to Moses, as a proof of a 
selfish and worldly spirit, that he employed his au- 
thority to perpetuate a station of the first dignity 
and emolument, in his own tribe and family, by the 
appointment of Aaron to the priesthood, and by the 
entail of it upon his posterity for ever. But surely 
the objectors must have studied the case very super- 
ficially. The priesthood, though of high dignity, 
possessed very slender emoluments, and still less 
authority. It subjected the possessor of it to much 
painful attendance, to much laborious and unplea- 
sant service, if considered as a mere secular employ- 
ment. It was a post, if of distinguished honour, so 
of high responsibility. But supposing it were as 
lucrative and honourable as it is alleged, why did not 
Moses assume it to himself? Why did he pass by 
his own sons ? Wy not secure the reversion at least, 
for his own children and their heirs? When a man 
has immediate descendants of his own body, He.is 
seldom solicitous about the aggrandizement of mor 
distant relations, especially to the pre udice of” 
own children. The conduct of Moses, therefore 
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in the disposal of this high office, on the supposi- 
tion that he had a choice in the matter, is the re- 
verse of selfish ; it is generous and disinterested to 
the last degree. The dignity of magistracy is, in 
his own life-time, communicated with Joshua; and, 
at his death, is wholly transferred to him. The 
office of high priest is conferred upon Aaron, and 
made perpetual to his branch of the family ; while 
the sons and descendants of Moses sink into the 
rank of private citizens, without the stipulation of 
so much as a foot of land extraordinary in Canaan, 
in consideration of their father’s eminent services. 
Does this look like avarice and ambition ?—But the 
truth is, Moses had no choice at all in the case, and 
presumed to exercise none. God had declared his 

will, and that was sufficient to him, and it ‘will be 
sq. to every good man. 

If we attend to some lincs in the character, and 
some steps in the conduct of Aaron, we shall find 
more just reason of surprise at his appointment to 
this. sacred office. We bchold him, at the very wera 
of hig appointment, an abettor of idolatry, and even 
after his mstalment in it, we find him, meanly and 

wickedly, cnvying the distinction which was put upon 
his meek and gentle brother, and with his sister 
Miriam heading a revolt from his just authority. But, 
alas !, were perfect men only to minister before Go 
the altar myst soon be deserted. Were not sinful 
i aamaen to be, ddressed by sinful men, the world must 
net ily Ee destitute of preachers. cc But we have 
| Ethig treasure in earthen vessels, that the excel- 
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“¢ lency of the power may be of God, and not of 
us.” 2 Cor. iv. 7. The design of Providence, from 
the beginning, seems to have been to convince the 
world that in every hand his work must prosper ; 
that if he interpose, all instruments, the most in- 
adequate, must prove powerful, and shall succeed. 

A few remarks on the particulars of Aaron’s sacred 
dress, the services in which he was employed, his 
solemn consecration to the performance of them, 
and the subsequent events of his life up to the age 
of one hundred and twenty-two, together with a 
cursory view of his typical importance, as the figure 
of the great high priest of our profession, shall, with 
divine permission, furnish the subject of the next 
Lecture. We conclude the present with earnestly 
exhorting you, 

To be instructed by the history of Aaron to begin 
to live betimes; if not to public observation, utility, 
and importance, at least to the purposes of piety, 
and to the duties and virtues of the private man and 
of the citizen. He lived long in obscurity before 
he arose into distinction, ae was nurtured in the 
school of affliction, for station and eminence. ''And 
“itis “generally found that those persons fill high ‘and 

‘difficult, situations most respectably, wlio arrive at 
| them through | painful study, through many ‘obsta- 
“eles, and muth opposition. It was late, very late 
in life with him, before he began‘to appea¥ on the 
| great theatre ; let none be thereby deluded ‘nto the 
vain, ‘deceitful hope of living long. | THE inttances 
~ of 'a longevity so vigorous, and so ‘extended, and 40 
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distinguished, are too rare to encourage any one to 
trifle with the season of improvement, to neglect the 
_ present hour, to presume on a distant uncertain 
futurity. Old age, should you be one of the few 
who attain it, never can be supported with dignity, 
nor enjoyed in comfort, if youth be wasted in dis- 
sipation, or permitted to rust in ignorance. In 
order to possess the vivacity and soundness of youth, 
under the pressure of years, a portion of the reflec- 
tion, steadiness, and composure of age, must be 
called in, to temper and direct the pursuits and en- 
joyments of early life. 

—It is natural to be dazzled with the display of 
shining talents, and to envy the possessor of them. 
But these, also, are the portion of only a favoured 
few. The cloquence of an Aaron is, perhaps, more 
rarcly to be found than a man of a hundred and 
twenty-two years old. Covet then, and cultivate 
the virtues which are attainable by all, and which 
are in themselves infinitely more valuable than the 
gifts whichare bestowed more sparingly, which do not 
always prove a blessing to their owner, and are not 
always accompanied with true goodness, which alone 
is in the sight of God of great price. Has an indul- 
gent Providence, however,, distinguished you by 
those rarer accomplishments which lead to fame, to 
honour, to usefulness ? See that you bury them not, 
pervert them not, abuse them not. Ability, unsup- 
ported by worth, that is, by moral excellence, only — 
renders a man more odious and contemptible, as well 
as more dangerous, more mischievous, and criminal. 
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He is responsible both to God and man, for the use 
or abuse of lis superior powers ; and to be conspicu- 
ously criminal and wretched is a dreadful aggrava- 
tion of guilt and- misery. “ Covet carnétly the 
‘* best gifts :” and yet it were casy to show uuto you 
‘*a more excellent way.” If you know it, happy are 


you if you pursue it. 


ee 


» 
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LECTURE X. 


NUMBERS XX. 23—29 


Andthe Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron in mount Hor, by 
the coast of the land of Edom, saying, Aaron shall be ga- 


thered unto his people: for he shall not enter into the land _ 


which I have given unto the children of Israel, because ye 
rebelled against my word at the water of Meribah. Take 
Aaron and Eleazar his son, and bring them up unto mount 
Hor: and strip Aaron of his garments, and put them upon 
Eleazar hisson: and Aaron shall be gathered unto his peo- 
ple, and shall die there. And Moses did as the Lord 
, commanded: and they went up into mount Hor, in the 
sight of all the congregation. And Moses stripped Aaren 
of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar his son; and 
Aaron died there in the top of the mount. And Moses and 
Eleazar came down fromthe mount, And when all the 
congregation saw'that Aaron was’ dead, they mourned for 
Aaron thirty days, even all the house of Israel. : 


W HAT subject is so interesting to man as his in- 


teroourse with God, his Creator, Preserver, and 
Judge ? And yet on no subject have men fallen into 

wilder, and more dangerous mistakes. A mad and 
bold enthusiasm has at one time elevated, rash 
and presumptuous spirits to the tevél of Deity ;. and 
the grossest terms of human familiarity have been 
employed, in addressing , that infinitely holy..and 
glorious Beigg, in.whose presence angels. veil. their 
cole tithid and ied superstition, on the 
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contrary, has barred to othersall access to God ; and 
an affected, over-refined devotion, has subverted the 
interests of true piety. The love of this world has 
encroached upon, and extinguished the spirit of re- 
ligion; and a misguided ill-informed religion has 
attempted to detach some men froin the duties and 
employments of human life. 

Men, ever in extremes, have cither banished God 
entirely from their thoughts, or affected a higher 
degree of reverence for his service, by an avowe 
neglect of some of the more obvious and more im- 
portant dictates of his will. Could they but be 
persuaded to take the Holy Scriptures for the rule 
of their conduct in all things, many of these prac- 
tical errors might be prevented. They would thence 
be instructed to draw nigh to a holy and righteous 
God with reverence and confidence, as children to 
a father; and to rejoice before a merciful and com- 
passionate Saviour with fear and trembling. Whale 
the eye of a euilty conscience beheld “ cherubim 
and a flaming sword turning every way, to keep 
* the way of the tree of life,” the eye of faith would 
discern, “ a newand living way which he hath con- 
*‘ secrated for us, through the veil, that is to say, 
‘¢ his flesh.” Heb. x. 20. 

The whole of divine revclation, and indeed it is the 
chief end of revelation, represents the great Jehovah 
as accessible to the guilty and the miserable; but 
accessible only in a method, and by means, of his 
own appointment. To the vilest, meanest, most 


wretched of mankind there is hope towards God, 
VOL, III. M | 


to 
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through Christ Jesus the Lord; but to the purest 
and imost perfect of our fallen race, “ there is not 
“salvation in any other: for there is none other 
‘name under heaven, given among men, whereby 
* we must be saved.” Acts iv. 12. All the stores of 
divine grace are laid open, all the energy of divine 
eloquence is employed to assure and encourage the 
humble. “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
‘© gracious, long suffering, and abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
“‘ iniquity, and transgression, and sin;” Ex. xxxiv, 
6,7; while one denunciation of justice serves to 
check and repel the impenitent and the proud, “ but 
“* who will by no means clear the guilty.” 

The institution of the pricsthood under the law 
was an explicit and a standing declaration to the 
game purpose. It consisted of a succession of men, 
and of a service, ordained of God to be a perpetual 
memorial to mankind of their apostacy and guilt, 
and of the means of pardon and reconciliation ; of 
their being by nature and wicked works afar off, but 
made nigh by the blood of atonement. 

Aaron, the first who was called to execute this 
high office, had already attained his eighty-fourth 
yea~, and of course had become venerable in the 
eyes of men by reason of age. He possessed an in- 
sinuating and commanding address; he had acquired. 
a high degree of estimation from the honourable 
share that belonged to him in effecting the deliver- 
ance from Egypt; and he was only brother to the 
jilustrious and renowned legislator of Israel. But 
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his noblest and most honourable distinction was his 
appointment and cali from Heaven to the discharge 
of the duties of this exalted station. The pen of in- 
spiration, however, always faithful and true, repre- 
sents him as a man liable to many infirmities. At 
the Waters of Strife he was betrayed into anger, 
self-conceit, and presumption; in the matter of the 
golden calf we find him chargeable with timidity 
and sinful compliance: he stands convicted of un- 
kindness and ingratitude to the best and most affec- 
tionate of brothers; of the most daring irreverence 
and impiety towards God, and of dissimulation bor- 
dering on falsehood. And even after his consecra- 
tion to the priesthood, with shame and sorrow we 
behold him wickedly giving into the mean and con- 
temptible passions of envy and jealousy; and, to 
heighten this base offence, the unoffending, unpro- 
voking object of these passions, was his own nearcst 
relation, and the man to whom he was indebted for 
all that eminence to which he was himself raised, 
and which he transmitted to his family. But with 
all these imperfections on his head, and many others 
doubtless, of which it was not the business of this 
record to convey the memory to us, he was the man 
whom God was pleased to choose to minister in the 
first rank at his altar, and to typify the high priest 
who became us, ‘ who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
‘<< and separate from sinners.” 

As in every thing that related to the construction 
of the tabernacle and its sacred furniture, Moses was 

M2 
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confined to a pattern shown, and to directions given 
him in the mount, so also in all things that related 
to the dress, the services, and the attendance of the 
high priest and his assistants. And you will please 
to observe that Moses himself having been called 
and consecrated in an extraordinary manner, was 
constituted the temporary high priest, to officiate 
in the consecration of Aaron and his sons. They 
saw therefore the person of a mediator interposing 
between themselves and God. They saw an extra- 
ordinary prieshood, conjoined to legislative authority 
residing in their brother, the man whom God chose, 
and from whom their honour iminediately flowed ; 
they saw an image of the station they were hence- 
forth to occupy, and the purposes which they were 
to fulfil towards the whole nation. Moses was be- 
tween God and them; they were to be between 
God and the people. He offered sacrifice to make 
atonement for them; they were to offer sacrifice to 
make reconciltation for the sins of all Israel. And 
in this we see a pricsthood more ancient and more 
honourable than that of Aaron, from which it derives 
its existence, dignity, and use, and in which it is 
now absorbed. 

As nothing is unimportant on this subject, no- 
thing but what has a significancy, though that sig- 
nificancy we are unable in every instance to discover, 
we find the sacred historian entering into a minute 
detail and description of the sacerdotal robes, in 
which, however, it is not our purpose to follow him, 
as we would rather suggest ideas than repeat words ; 
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aim at instruction rather than indulge in speculation, 
and ‘without pretending to explain every thing, 
would aim at the praise of inculcating useful truth. 
The vestments for the priests are distinguished by 
the term holy : “ Thou shalt make the Aoly garments 
“for Aaron.” Thou shalt put upon Aaron the 
“holy garments, and anoint lim, and sanctify 
‘him; that he may minister unto me in the 
“¢ priest’s office.” Ex. xl. 13. Now this epithet 
must undoubtedly refer to the nature of that pure 
and perfect Being in whose worship they were 
employed; to the sacredness of the character 
which was invested with him; and to the spotless 
purity of Him whose person was hereby prefigur- 
ed, and whose sanctity, independent of garments 
of such a texture and quality, consisted in a total 
freedom from moral pollution: “ who didno “ sin, 
“neither was guile found in his mouth.” The 
vestments of the Israclitish high priest, however 
splendid, could not but cover much weakness and 
imperfection. Like the dispensation which cnjoin- 
ed them, they had only “ a shadow of good things 
“ to come, and could never make the comers there- 
“ unto perfect.” But even in a moral and religious 
view, surely they were not without their use. ‘They 
were a constant and affectionate admonition from 
God to the persons who wore them; saying, ‘Be ye 
“holy, for I am holy.” They were a constant and 
pathetic admonition to the people; saying, “I will 
“* be sanctified in all them that draw nigh unto me. 
They are an everlasting admonition to the Christian 
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world, who are all kings and prtests unto God, that 
they are called and engaged ‘to holiness in all 
‘¢ manner of conversation.” If times, and places, and 
dress, serve as guards to virtue, if they preserve 
decency and prevent vice, do they not answer a 
valuable and important purpose to mankind? In 
perfect conformity to this idea, the loftiest and most 
conspicuous article of the high priest’s dress was a 
plate of pure gold, affixed with a blue lace to the 
fore-front of the mitre, having engraved upon it this 
remarkable inscription, in order to be scen and read 
of all men: “ Holiness to the Lord.” Thereby the 
wearer became “as a city that is set on a hill, 
<¢ which cannot be hid,” Matt. v. 14; and this 
bright memorial incessantly, though silently, pro- 
claimed to the eye, to the heart, to the conscience, 
“a holy God, a holy service, a holy minister, a holy 
“ neople, a holy covenant.” 

We accordingly observe the strictest attention to 
external decorum run through the whole of this 
divine institution. The eye being one of the great 
avenucs to the soul, guilt being the parent of shame, 
and the dispensations of the divine wisdom and 
mercy being adapted to the condition and character 
of men, as they are, depraved and deyraded by sin, 
not@ man was, pure and perfect from the hand of 
his Creator, the heart and conscience must be ads 
dressed through the senses. 

The next most observable and significant part of 
Aaron’s dress, was the splendid breast-plate, con- 
sisting of twelve several precious stones in gold, 
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inscribed with the names of the twelve tribes in their 
order; placed externally upon the seat of the heart, 
to keep for ever alive a tender concern about the 
whole Israel of God, to remind Aaron and his sons 
for ever, that they were elevated to this high station , 
not for their own sakes merely, but to be a public 
benefit. It aimed at producing a most important 
effect on three different sorts of persons, and was 
well calculated for this purpose. It presented unto 
God, according to his own ordinance, a memorial of 
his covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and their seed after them. It taught the high priest 
to consider the case of the people as his own, to 
regard them with impartial, undivided affection, to 
be watchfully attentive to their temporal, but espe- 
cially to their spiritual concerns, to wrestle and 
make supplication in their behalf. It inspired the 
people with affection and gratitude to the man 
whose whole life and labours were devoted to their 
service, wha watched for their souls, who had re- 
nounced an earthly portion among his brethren, and 
all the gainful walks of life, to be subservient to 
their best interests. It formed a most endearing 
bond of union between them who were administer- 
ed unto, and them who ministered. It formed a 
most endearing bond of union among the tribes thén- 
selves. Twelve gems of various complexions, set. 
in two different frames, composed nevertheless but 
one breast-plate; so twelve tribes constituted but 
one congregation, one church, one Israel. The 
loss of any one must have marred and destroyed the 
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whole; must have tended to diminish its lustre, to 
impair its strength. It taught them to love as 
brethren, the clildren of one father, the worshippers 
of one God. It inspired confidence in the care and 
protection of that God. They saw their representa- 
tive bearing upon his heart into the holy place their 
names and their condition. Tuicy had the consola- 
tion off reflecting that their memorial would ascend 
to Heaven, with the sweet perfume of that incense 
which he daily burned upon the golden altar. And 
the whole looked forward to tlie day, to the office, 
to the person, to the work of Him, of whom, and 
of whose body the church, Isaiah thus speaks in 
prophetic vision: “ But Zion said, The Lord hath 
“forsaken ine, and my Lord hath forgotten me. 
«Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she 
« should not have compassion on the son of her 
“womb? yea, they may forget, yet will I not for- 
“get thee. Behold, I have graven thee upon the 
‘ palms of ny hands; thy walls are continually 
‘‘ before me,” Isaiah xlix. J4—16; and who thus 
speaks of himself: ‘ Those that thou gavest me I 
* have kept. Holy Father, keep through thine 
own name those whom thou hast given me, that 
“they may be one, 2s thou Father art in me, and I 
in thee; that they also may be one in us: that 
«the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
« And the glory which thou gavest me I have given 
“‘ them; that they may be one, even as we are one: 
«J in them and thou in me, that they may be 
* made perfect in one, and that the world may 
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‘© know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them 
“as thou hast loved me. Father, I will that they 
also whom thou hast given me, be with me where 
“TY am; that they may behold my glory which 
‘“‘ thou hast given me: for thou lovedst me before 
© the foundation of the world,” John xvii. 12, 18% 
2)—24; and of whom the apostle thus speaks: 
“ Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 
‘elect’ It is God that justifieth: who is he that 
“ condemneth ? It is Christ that died, yea, rather 
‘“‘ that is risen again, who is even at the right hand 
‘of God, who also maketh intercession for us.” 
Rom. viii. 33,34. Hence Christians are united in 
still dearer bonds, animated with superior con- 
fidence, secured by a firmer and more durable cove- 
nant. Hence Christian ministers are encouraged 
with greater boldness, with more ardent importunity, 
with more assured hope of success, to draw nigh 
to the throne of grace, as for themselves, so for sin- 
ful and wretched creatures of every description. 

Under tlie gospel dispensation every hour is the 
hour of incense, every believer is a minister of the 
sanctuary, every individual is a name engraven 
upon the heart of the great ** Apostle and high 
“« pricst of our profession,” and is recorded in the 
* Lamb’s book of life, among the living in Jeru- 
*° salem.” 

‘The other particulars of Aaron’s official dress, we 
shall not now stop to commemorate ; partly because 
we have not a distinct idea of them, and partly, be- 
cause through such a thick cloud as time, change 
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of manners, and the general disuse of the sacred 
language have interposed, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to discover their meaning and import, 
with reference to the evangelical dispensation; in 
which great part of the beauty, excellency, and use- 
fulness of the Mosaic economy consists. 

The ceremonies of Aaron’s inauguration were in 
a high degree solemn and august. They were per- 
formed by Moses himself, in the most public man- 
ner. Aaron and his sons were conducted to the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation, in the 
presence of a public assembly called for the purpose s 
they were stripped of their usual garments, and 
washed with water. He was then arrayed in the 
several parts of the sacerdotal habit, in their order. 
The holy vessels of the sanctuary, and all its sacred 
utensils were then, one after another, anointed with 
the holy oil of consecration; and last of all, Aaron 
himself, the living instrument of divine worship, 
was set apart to his momentous charge, by a copi- 
ous sprinkling of the same sacred perfume. That 
the savour of this odorous compound must have 
been extremcly grateful to the sense is evident, from 
the lofty terms in which David speaks of it, and 
the subject which he illustrates by it: “ Behold, 
‘‘ how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
*‘ dwell together in unity! Itis lke the precious 
“ointment upon the head, that ran down upon 
‘the beard, even Aaron’s beard; that went down 
* to the skirts of his garments.” Psalm cxxxiil. 1, 2. 

Tbe sons were then invested with their proper 
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habits, and a three-fold sacrifice was performed: a 
bullock for a sin-offering ; a ram for a burnt-offering ; 
and a second, denominated the ram of consecration. 
Without going into a minute detail, or pretending 
to explain the specific difference, use, and end of 
each, we observe in general, that by the ceremony" 
of the imposition of Aaron’s hands and those of 
his sons upon the head of the victim, a solemn 
wish was expressed that their guilt might be trans- 
ferred and imputed to the victim, and its blood 
accepted as a ransom for their forfeited lives. Here 
then was the innocent suffering for the guilty; the 
substitute, not the criminal himself, bleeding and 
dying: so that the very form of their consecration 
taught the necessity of atoncment, and pointed to 
Him whom “ it pleased the Lord to bruise, and to 
put him to grief; and who was wounded for our 
‘« transgressions, was bruised for our iniquities ; the 
‘‘ chastisement of our peace was upon him; and 
“* with his stripes we are healed.” Isaiah li. 5. 
The first of the three sacrifices, or the sin offer- 
ing, seems to have been intended as a public and 
explicit acknowledgment of guilt, and the expia- 
tion of it. The second, that is, the burnt-offer- 
ing, was the token of the divine favour towards 
them, and of his gracious acceptance of their per- 
sons and services: and the third, the ram of con- 
secration, part of which was eaten by the priests in 
the holy place, was the ratification of God’s cove- 
nant of peace with them, and the emblem of per- 
fect reconciliation and friendship; sitting at one 
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common table being the most express declaration of 
union and good-will among men. God was pleased 
to exhibit a most unequivocal proof of his being well 
pleased with the whole transaction ; for when every 
thing was arranged according to the form prescribed 
in the mount, fire from the Lord seized and con- 
sumed the burnt-offering on the altar. The sin- 
offering Moses burnt with material fire, without the 
camp; but the sacred flame from Heaven laid hold 
of the sacrifice of pardon and acceptance. In vain 
do we Jook for the marks of grace and favour from 
above, insensible must we be to the genial, pene- 
trating flame of love, unless our repentings be 
kindled together. When we have been enabled to 
do our duty, then may we warrantably expect that 
God will appear for us. 

It does not appear whether this striking interpo- 
sition had been previously announced to the assem- 
bly, or whether it took them by surprise.—In either 
case, 1t must have made a deep impression on the 
mind of every beholder. Were they taught to ex- 
pect itr With what anxiety may we suppose every 
eye bent on the altar and the sacrifice, waiting the 
eventful moment which was to evince that God was 
among them of a truth; but in a way which should 
inspire reverence as well as joy. Did it overtake 
them unawares ? What sudden consternation, what 
alarming apprehensions! The expression was per> 
fectly natural in either case ; “* which, when all the 


“ people saw, they shouted, and fell on their faces.” 
Leviticus ix. 24. . : 
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~ Thus was the first high priest of the Hebrew 
nation inducted into his office. Thus explicitly 
were laid down the principles, form, design, and use 
of the most ancient civil and religious polity in the 
world. While the first beginnings of religion and 
government, in every other nation undcr Heaven, 
lie buried in darkness, confusion, and contradiction ; 
aided by light from Heaven, we can trace up to its 
very source the origin of a nation the most singular 
in the annals of mankind; raised out of an ancient 
_ pair, and “them as good as dead;” repeatedly 
threatened with utter extinction during the first 
ages of their existence, but miraculously preserved 
in the very jaws of destruction : formed for conquest, 
‘eminence, and empire, in a desert; raised, after 
many struggles and revolutions, to a pitch of affu-. 
ence and grandeur unparalleled in history, and de- 
clining again as fast into contempt and obscurity, 
but even in contempt and obscurity, supported, pre- 
served, fenced on every side.—In captivity, undis- 
solved ; in the wreck of empire maintained, up- 
held, rescued, restored! At length we behold them 
involved in one mighty ruin, driven from their 
capiial and their country: their temple, the great 
bond of union, razed from the foundation; and 
themselves henceforward scattered among the na- 
tions, during a period of near two thousand years. 
And yet, by a strange and unaccountable inter- 
ference of Providence, though hated, despised, and 
‘persecuted of all men, and evidently under the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven, we behold them preserved from 
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total annihilation and oblivion; we see them kept 
distinct from all men, as much a separate people, _ 
as in the zenith of their glory, under the reign of 
- David and Solomon; the subjects, perhaps, of a 
revolution greater and more important than any they 
have already undergone: reserved, it may be, to be 
the last grand trophy of the Redecmer’s triumph, 
the concluding evidence of the truth of Christianity, 
the final monument of the riches of free, sovereign 
grace !—And need we ask, who conducted all those 
movements, whose pleasure was fulfilled by all those 
events, whose glory shines in all those successive 
changes, in all those opening prospects? A voice 
from Heaven replies, “I the Lord, wonderful in 
“ counsel, and excellent in working: wise in heart, 
“and mighty in strength. I see the end from the 
““ beginning; my counsel shall stand.” 

—Whien this great mystery shall be finished, the 
mighty chain extended, the connexion and de- 
pendence of link upon link discerned, hell shall be 
confounded, the inhabitants of the world astonished, 
angels shall rejoice, and the praises of God ascend 
from every tongue. ~ | 

The solemn service being over, we may suppose 
Aaron and his family retiring with the complacency 
of good minds, rejoicing in the honour put upon 
them, in the eyes of all Isracl; in the prospect of 
a dignity higher than the pomp of kings, which was 
about to descend to the latest posterity: and, above — 
all, in that open declaration of the divine approba- 
tion, the celestial fire that consumed the fat of their 
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sacrifice. But, alas! what condition of humanity 
admits of certain, unmixed, or lasting felicity ? 
That useful, neccssary, awful element which signally 
interposed to declare the choice of Heaven, spge 
dily interposes to punish and to afflict that chosen 
family, and to serve as a warning for ever, that 
“* God will be sanctified ia all them that draw nigh 
** to him.” 

The remaining incidents of the high priest's life 
which we have on record, are but few in number, 
but they are instructive and interesting, as we hope 
to make appear, if God shall be pleased to indulge 
us with another opportunity of this kind. 

In reviewing the subject, we observe what it is 
that constitutes the perfect character of a priest of 
the Most High God ;—Holiness to the Lord on the 
forchead ; uppermost, overlooking all, directing all ; 
and Israel resting upon the heart. 

The ministers of religion are, by their office and 
station, perpctually admonished to.shun every ap- 
pearance of what is mean, selfish, or ungenerous. 
They are appointed of God to aid, instruct, and 
comfort their fellow-creatures ; to promote their best 
interests; to cherish in them the best and noblest 
principles of their nature: and they are urged to 
perform this by the highest considerations which the 
human mind can feel. Whatever be the dispensa- 
tion, the spirit of the office and the nature of the 
‘service are the same. They stand as mediators be-. 
tween God and men. They bear on their hearts 
the names, the mfirmities, the wants, the distresses, 
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the sorrows, the joys of.the people; and carry them 
with sympathy and affection to the throne of grace: 
and they return from thence bringing on their lips 
the “answer of peace.” They lose themselves in 
abours of love; they sink every unworthy aim, 
every low pursuit in seeking the glory of God and 
the prosperity of the Israel of God. The minister 
who understands, feels, and performs his duty, is 
one of the most exaltcd of beings. 

Aaron and his sons were consccrated to the ser- 
vice of God, and of the congregation, by the sprink- 
ling of blood applied to the car, the hand, the foot. 
Thus their whole faculties were claimed by their 
great Author, and were thus devoted to Him: and 
the symbol of atonement became the scal of their 
dedication. And thus every Christian becomes a 
- priest unto the Most High God, redeemed by blood, 
set apart by the washing of regeneration and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost. “‘ Wash me, Lord, and 
" © J shall be clean, sprinkle me and I shall be whiter 
“than snow.” ‘* Not my feet only, but also my 
“ hands and my head.” ‘ Unto Him that loved us, 
‘© and washed us from our sins in his own blood, and | 
“hath made us kings and priests unto Ged and his 
“Father; to Him be glory and dominiot#for ever 
“and ever. Amen.” Rev. i. 5, 6. 

‘‘ Every high priest taken from among men, is. 
‘ ordained for men in things- pertaining to God, that 
* he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins: 
“ who can have compassion on the ignorant, and on 
“© them that are out of the way; for that he himself 
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‘also is compassed with infirmitf.” Heb. v. 1, a: 
But, ° if perfection were by the Levitical priesthood 
‘(fer under it the people received the law), what 
“‘ further need was there, that another priest should rc 
‘¢ vise: after. the order of Melchisedec, and not be” 
“called after the order of Aaron?” Heb. vii. 112° 
“* But Christ being come an high priest of good. 
“ thing’ to come, by a greater and more perfect 
“tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, 

_ “ not of this building ; neither by the blood of goats 

' & and calves, but by his own blood, he entered in 
“once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
“¢ redemption for us. For if the blood of bulls and 
“< of goats, and the ashes of an heifer-sprinkling the 
. unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh ; 
“how much more shall the blood of Christ, who, 
“ through the Eternal Spirit, offered himself with- 
“out spot to God, purge your conscience from 
““ dead works to serve the living God « ¢” Heb. ix. 
11—14. 

The fire once kindled supernaturally by the oe- 
-lestial fame, was to be kept alive by human care and 
attention. Miraculous interpositions of Providence 
are not to be expected, as an indulgence to care- 
lessness artsloth. He only who diligently exercises 
the powers which God has given him, who employs _ 
the means which Providence has furnished and _ 
which: conscience approves, can with confidence — 
Jook up to Heaven, and rejoice in hope of. divine 
assistance. Would you that the sacred flame of de- 
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votion, of charity should live in your heart, should 
glow upon your tongue, resort daily to the altar of 
God, and preserve its activity by “a livecoal” from 
thence. Then your face shall shine, then}your lips 


* shall overflow with the law of kindness, then your 


hand shall open to the sons of want, then you shall * 
ff rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory,” 


Jf 
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LECTURE NI. 


NUMBERS XX. 23—29, 


And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron in mount Hor, by 
the coast of the land of Edom, saying, Aaron shall be gather- 
ed unto his people: for he shall not enter into the land 
which I have given unto the children of Israel, because ye 
rebelled against my word at the water of Meribah. Take 
Aaron and Eleazar his son, and bring them up unto mount 
Hor: and strip Aaron of his garments, and put them upon 
Eleazar his son: and Aaron shall be gathered unto his peo- 
ple, and shalldie there. And Moses did as the Lord com- 
manded ; and they went up into mount Hor, in the sight of 
all the congregation. And Moses stripped Aaron of his 
garments, and put them upon Eleazar his son; and Aaron 
died there in the top of the mount. And Moses and Eleazar 
came down from the mount. And when all the congrega- 
tion saw that Aaron was dead, they mourned for Aaron 
thirty days, even all the house of Israel. 


WERE it not that life and immortality have been 
brought to’ light by the Gospel, human life must 
appear in the-eye of sober reason a trifling scene of 
vanity and ingpertinence. Wherefore drops that 
babe into the grave as soon as he is born? Why was 
the wretched mother torn with anguish to bringhim 
into the world? Was it only to be torn with more © 

cruel anguish, to behold him frematurely snatched 
aut of it again? Why is that old ineal pete 
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mitted to live, a burden upon the earth, the de- 
rision, batred, and scorn of mankind ? Why does 
that minion “ fret and strut bis hour upon the stage,” 
arraved in the glitter of royalty ? Wherefore strides 
that barbarian from conquest to conquest, from con- 
tinent to continent? Why pines modest worth in 
indigence and obscurity, and wherefore at length 
perishes it on adunghill? These, and a thousand 
such questions that might be asked, the doetrine of 
immortality and of a judgment to come resolves in 
a moment. ‘ We know but in part, we sce in a glass 
“¢ darkly.” What the great Lord of Nature, Pro- 
vidence, and Grace doth, we know not now, but we 
Shall know hereafter. es 
The brevity and extension of life; difference of 
rank, talent, office, and condition ; variety of for- 
tune and success, acquire an importance not their 
own, by their influence on character and nioral con- 
duct, by the changes which they produce on the soul 
of a man, ‘by their reaching forward into etefrity, 
and by producing effects which no penees of dura. 
’ tion can ever alter. Wo tah 
‘Men die, offices pass from hand to ‘hand;- dis 
pensations change: but the purposes’ of “Fibaveif'dte 
permanent, the plans of Providéendé*dte ever | some 
forward,’ and while one generatidti-of. én‘ removes 
to. that’world of spirits froth ‘Whentcé ‘no tréveller 
returns; another ‘rises ali to contémplate the wenders 
of that whieh now is} atid to: ‘earry’ bn the’ biisinéss: 
of it, “Hence wise and geod di€n become tiot only 
a about their owrf future and eternal hap- . 
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piness, but about the prospcrity and happiness‘ of 


' the world, after they have ceased to see and enjoy 


° Se 


it. Hence they cheerfully engage in schemes which 
they cannot live to execute, and justly soothe their 
souls.to peace, in the prospect of a kind of immor- 
tality. upon earth. Hence among the other motives 
to: excel in’ goodness, this has a pleasing and a 
powerful influence, “the rightcong shall be had in 
‘‘ everlasting remembrance,” * while the memory’ of 
“ the wicked shall rot.” 

It is as difficult to make the proper estimate of 
death as of life. Death is an undoubted mark of 
the. divine displeasure against sin, and is inflicted 
as.a punishment-upon the guilty. But, like all the 
punishments of Heaven, it is upon the whole, and 
in the ‘issue, an unspeakable benefit to good men. 
The just estimate of death, then, must depend upon 
what we are, and upon the consequent change which 
death shall produce in our internal character, or 
outward condition. It is a light evil to be stripped 
of priestly robes, the work of man’s hands ; and fo © 
rethrn naked into the earth as we came from it; it 
"is ‘ai light thing to feel the earthly hduse of thista- 
bernacte ‘dissolving, and the head which wore the | 
mitre or the erown sinking into the dust ; while the | 
promive” of Hum. who is faithful and true, rears for 
us ‘Sta building of God, an house not made with 
¢deQds “eternal -in the heavens,:« 3Cor. v. 1; while 
thé eye’of faith cx emplates that. crown of. right- 
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“give at that day; atid not to one ie 8 bat unto, | 


“ye un vie ¢ « ‘ * it 
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“all them that love his appearing,” 2 Tim. iv. 8; 


assured that “to be absent from the bodyts to be’ 


«¢ present with the Lord.” : po ag 


If ever there was an enviable domestic situatioti; 
it was that of Aaron elevated to the priesthood.’ 


Think of the honest pride of honourable alltgnice t ¢ 
and who would not have been proud of such a’ ‘bro+ 
ther as Moses ?* Reflect on an office of the highest 
dignity and respect, procured not by cabal and in- 
trigue, but bestowed by the voluritary appointment 
of Him who is the source of all honour. A suitable 
provision likewise was made for the support of that 
dignity, and an external habit was annexed to it, 
that could not fail to attract notice and reverence. 
The sacred office was entailed upon him and his fa- 
mily for ever, and that family.was built up by four 
hopeful sons, his coadjutors and successors : and to 
crown the whole, these pleasing, flattering circum- 
stances were crowned with an open, unequivocal, 
indubitable mark of the divine approbation. The fire’ 
of Heaven caught hold of their burnt-offering, and 
kindled a flame never to be quenched: But‘eles; 


how short-lived was this tranquillity! Theson$’sf 


Aaron are hardly consecrated to their office, when 
the two eldest profane and disgrécedt. '“Gelestial 
fire has scarcely proclaimed the fevour and ‘accepts 
ance of God, when with unhallowed fire, whieh«he. 
Commanded: not, they defile his ‘altar and haMer- 
. vice: and thereby called dow second time 'fite 
from above, to avenge a. holpitid righteous Ged, 
Fel to display the grace of Him who | is good 
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and merciful. The natoriety of the late transac. 
tions, the sacredness of their character, and the 
distinguished regard of Heaven expressed toward 
them, greatly enhance the atroctousness of thetr 
guilt, and justify the severity of their punyhment.~— 
This tragical event is thus recorded by Moses, 
whose method it is neither to extenuate, nor to set 
down aught in malice: “ And Nadab and Abihu, 
“ the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer, 
“ and put fire therein, and put incense thereon, and 
“offered strange fire before the Lord, which he 
“ commanded them not. And thcre went out fire 
“from the Lord, and devoured them, and they 
“ died before the Lord.” Lev. x. 1,2. The words 
are, few, but they convey a full and distinct idea of 
the guilt of the parties; though by attending to the 
context, we shall have reason to con¢lude that their 
crime was of a very complex nature. d surely 
it could be no common transgression which drew 
down a judgment so dreadful. Bishop Patrick is of 
opinion that Nadab and Abihu had rendered them- 
selves incagable of doing their duty by intemper-, 
ance; tast-they indulged in the delicacies of she 
sacrifice to a criminal excess, fill they were incapa- 
ble of putting,a@ifference between holy and unholy, 
and between clean and unclean. This conjecture 
is. faunded upon the injunction which immediately 
follows the narration of this dismal story in thp, 
ninth aad tenth verses. ‘“ Do not drink wine nor 
“< strong drink, thou nor thy sons with thee, when 
“ye ge imto the tabernacle of the congregation; 


is 
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Jest ye'die: It shall bea atatute for ever, through- 
“out your generations; attd: that ye:-mayipue cif 


_ ference between holy and unholy, and ‘between 


“unclean and clean.” If there be truth in: this 
conjecture, it is a melancholy proof that. the best 
things are most liable to abuse; that the brutal part 
of our nature is ever ready to run away with the 
rational: that as God is continually employing him- 
self in bringing good out of evil, so men are for 


ever perversely employing themselves in — 


evil out of good. 

Others have. charged upon these two sons of 
Aaron, the criminality of attempting to enter the 
most holy place, whichewas not permitted -but te the 
‘high priest, and that only at certain stated times. 
This charge is established in the following manner. 
In the passage’we have quoted, it ts said, that it was 
before the Lord that Nadab and Abiha offered in- 
cense with strange fire. Upon comparing this witl: 
what. is recorded in the sixteenth chapter, in the 
first and second verses, where Moses recapitulates. 
this sad event, we find it added, “ The Lerd-sad 
“.gnto Moses, Speak unto Aaron thy brether, :that 
* he come not at all times into the holy place, within 
“the veil before the mercy seat, whigh is. upon the 
“ark; that he die not: for [will appeer in. the 
“ cloud.%apon the mercy seat.” Hence it haedeen 
teferred that the two young men,‘ wacalled eau- 
thorised; presumed to enter that august departinent 


“of the tabernacle, assuming to themselves privilepes 
- that beloved only to the suprenie‘priestheotly which - 
ah cian ¥ ) 
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an their father's life-time it was unlawful to inter- 
meddle with, and whigh even he himself durst not 
at.all. times exercise. But though neither;of these. 
' guppositions be improbable, we have no occasion to 
go so far’ for a discovery of their crime, nor to ac- 
count for the severity with which it was punished. 
The sin of Nadab and Abihu consisted simply ia 
this, they burnt incense with strange jire. Now 
the meaning of this expression we shall be able 
easily to collect, by comparing together a few 
passages that have an obvious connexion, and 
which serve to illustrate and explain each other. 
. First, in Leviticus, chapter ix. verse 24, it is 
gaid that “ fire from the Lerd,” that is, either fire 
ammediately descending from Heaven, or issuing 
out of the cloud that covered the tabernacle,. con- 
sumed the first victims which Aaron offered fora 
burnt-offering. Again,—This sacred fire, once mi- 
taculously kindled was, by a special ordinance, to 
be kept for ever alive; as we read, Leviticus, 
chapter vi. verses 12, 13. Thus the vigilance; 
attention, and care of man, was to preserve 
~: and -e@ntinue what Providence had begun.. By 
_ enother ordinance it was enjoined, that the in- 
- eense to bé.effered on the day of atonement, should 
“be kindled by:a portion of that perpetual fire. ‘This 
wwe -.read tm Leviticus, chapter xvi.-verses l]— 
48. Phis then was the fire which the Lordidom- 
manded to be used; and of course every other kind 

_ Of. fire, ‘however produced, and though in all ether 
weepeote adequate tothe. purpose, was aia ad 
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bidden, or strange.’ This accordingly constituted the ' 
guiltsithey took upon them: to kindle the insense} 
swhich their office obliged them to burn every even- 
- ing and morning, with a fire different from-.that 
which burnt continually on the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing: every other being strange fire, which the Lord 
commanded not. Now it was certainly fit. and ne- 
¢essary that such a crime should be punished in the’ 
most exemplary manner. Thesanctity of the whole 
institution was over at once, if the mimisters of it 
might with impunity, in the very setting out, pre- 
sume to dispense with its most august ceremonies. 
The rank and station of the offenders were a high 
aggravation of thieir offence. It was their duty to 
have set an example of scrupulous regard *to the 
known will of God. They had been admitted. to 
more intimate communion with God than others ; 
they had seen more of the terrors of his power, more 
of the wonders of lis grace. Unhappy men! how 
had they been betrayed into an error so fatal? 
Ignorance: it could not be, the voice of the law was 
yet-sounding in their ears. Dared they to bé care- 
less in any thing that related to the service of a 
holy God? They had seen the exactness of their 
pious uncle, in forming every thing according to the 
pattern showed him inthe mount. Was it indeed a 
wilful and:’deliberate violation of the law? I fear, 
‘I fear it was; and dreadful was the éxpiation. The 
unhallowed fire of their own kindling was quickly 
‘abeorbed in a hotter flame: “they died before the 
$.J,ord ; for there went out fire from the Lord, and 


| 
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“ deyoured them.” Lev. x. 2. Neither their sacred 
character, the sacredness of the place, nor the sa> 
credness of the employment, can protect them from - 
the keen stroke of avenging justice. ‘ Let us have 
“ prace, whereby we may serve God acceptably, 
‘¢ with reverence and godly fear: for our God isa 
‘ eonsuming fire.” Heb. xii. 28, 29. Unhappy 
father! what were now thy feelings; bereaved: in 
one sad day of half thy children, of thy first, thy 
darling hopes: to behold them thus immaturely cut 
off, taken away in anger! The bitterness of death 
is not. relieved by one consolatorf* circumstance. 
What is the loss of children in infancy, and falling 
by the stroke of nature, compared to this? ‘To 
heighten the old man’s affliction, he is expressly 
forbidden to mourn, or to assist in the last sad offices 
‘ of humanity towards his deceased sons. ' Behold 
him in mute dejection and distress, ministering in 
the duties of his charge, attentive to the calls of 
the living, leaving to others the care of burying the 
dead. Ilow severely must his own offences now 
have Heen brought to his remembrance! He’had . 
been guilty of a crime of equal of greater magni- 
tude; he had led the way in idolatry: and had pre- — 
sided in €e'worship of a thing of his own fabri: 
cation; but justice suffered him to live, to live to 
see his own sons dying for a crime similar to his’ 
ews. Alas, what is prolonged: sla but lengthened’ 
— Tobe dy 

. As the giving of*the law was fenced round with - 
fire, and ‘the sanctity. of the tabernacle worship 
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guarded; by a flaming sword, so the meeker, gentler 
ingtitation of the Gospel fortified its first beginsings 
by..executing judgment on presumptuous ‘summers, 
Severity is the soul of a law, especially when it.is 
notified to those who. are obliged to submit to it; 
indulgence, or the appearance of feebleness, is of 
the most dangerous consequence, especially. in.the 
commencement of a new constitution. One.of the 
heralds of the Saviour of mankind began his mi- 
nistry by a clap of thunder ; the first rays he shot 
from his eyes were mortal, and the sudden death of 
two false and feerfidious disciples was the seal of his 
apostleship. Acts v. 1—10. The second coming 
of the Lord himself is to be “ in flaming fire, taking 
“ veggeance on them that know not God, and that 
“ obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
2 Thess. 1. 8. 

Aaron had now arrived at an one period 
of life, and at the possession of an office and rank 
in life which rendered him an object of envy to some, 
-and of vencration to others. He had oftener than 
once been corrected by fiis own folly, and*he was 
the man whe had seen affliction by the rad of 
‘‘ God’s anger;” but neither the fire,of calamity, 
nor the frost of age; neither the counspls of expe- 
rience, nor the sanctity of office, have -been able to 
subdue indwelling corruption; for we immediately 
find him in a plot with Miriam his sister, to disturb 
the peace, diminish the respect, and distress the 
government of their brother Mfoses. Their pretence 
-was. bis marriage with an “ Ethjopjan woman ;” an 
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event which had taken place'forty:years before ; ‘art 
uition which had no immorality in it; which trans- 
gressed no law, for the law was not then given; 
_and against which God himself had not e&pressed 
any displeasure, but had crowned it with the bless- 
ing of children, who were justly admitted to = 
in Israel. : 

The real cause was their envy of the’ pre-eminence 
which their younger brother had obtained over them 
in all things, both civil and sacred. For this, in 
spite of all their art, breaks out in malicious whis- 
pers which they scatter abroad to blacken their bro- 
ther’s reputation. “ Hath the Lord indeed spoken 
*f only by Moses? Hath he not spoken also by us?” 
Num. xi. 2. If Moses indeed erred by marrying 
Jethro’s daughter, he had severely smarted for it; 
for being induced, by an improper compliance with 
her humour, to-neglect the circumeision of his son, 
he had nearly paid the forfeit of that neglect with 
his life, by the hand of God himself; and now his 
good name is bleeding on Zipporah’s account, by 
the envenomed tongues of his own brother’ and 
sister ;*and ‘ Who can stand before envy ?”- Who 
én think to escape if Moses remain not unhurt? - 
This a¥tack- upon his fame and comfort gives Moses 

occasion to déliver his own eulogiim ; and I believé 
it'to be just, for he gives it with that lovely sim- 
preity which ‘characterizes all that he relates of hint- 
pide) ‘others. ©‘Now'the man Moses was very 

* meek, above’ All’ the men which were upioa’ ‘the 
“ face Of he Mirth” Num. xii. 3. He. either‘had 
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not heard the scandalous speeches which were 
propagated to his disadvantage by Aeron and 
Miriam; or he pitied and neglected them. Who 
knows ,what length the mischief might have gone, _ 
had it not been heard and avenged by the Protec- 
tor of injured imnocence ‘ The Lord heard it.” 
Let the slanderer hear this and tremble. 

The two brothers and their sister are now sum- 
moned to present themselves together at the door of 
the tabernacle of the congregation, and the glory 
of the Lord appears: and a voice from that glory 
pronounces aloud, and at full length, the praise of 
the man who had spoken so modestly of himself, 
and who had been so wickedly maligned by his own 
nearest relations. ‘“‘ And he said, Hear now my 
‘words: if there be a prophet among you, I the 
“ Lord will make myself known unto him in a 
** vision, and will speak unto him in adream. My 
© servant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all 
*‘ mine house. With him will I speak mouth to 
“ mouth, even apparently, and not in dark speeches ; 
“© and the similitude of the Lord shall he behold; 
* wherefore then were ye not afraid to speak against 
“my servant Moses!” Numb. xii. 6--8 In 
many respects Moses was “ the figure of him who 
‘* was to come,” and in both were peculiarly verified 
the words of Christ, “ A man’s foes shall they be 
‘© of his own house,” and, “ a prophet is not without 
‘‘ honour, save in his own country, and in his own 
¢ hoyse.” Matt. xiii. 57.—With God to resent is 
fo, avenge; having reproyed the ¢@megressors he 
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withdraws his anger, and lo. the punishment. is * 
already inflicted. ‘“ The.cloud departed from off 
“the tabernacle, and behold, Miriam became 
‘‘leprous, white as snow: and Aaron looked upon 
‘© Miriam, and behold: she was leprous.” Num, 
xii. 10. A shocking example of divine displeasure 
against one of the most odious of crimes. My fair 
hearers, let me whisper an advice in your ears.. I 
am no common-place declaimer against your sex, I 
honour it, and I wish to improve it ; you must hear 
me with the greater attention, and mark what I say. 
You lie under a general imputation respecting the 
vices of the tongue; but genera] imputations are for 
the most part, ill-founded. I do not mean, however, to 
insinuate that you are totally innocent, or more so 
than the other sex; for your affections are eager, 
and what the heart feels, by the eyes or the tongue 
you will express; and that expression is sometimes 
too strong for either piety or prudence. I mean to 
caution you, at present, on a particular fault of the 
tongue, which affects my own profession, which is 
far from being foreign to the subject, and on which 
J deem myself both qualified and entitled to adyise 
yqu. Women, among other favourite objects, have 
‘their favourite systems of religion, and their favour. 
ite preachers ; and, following the impulse of perhaps * 
an honest affection, they.are for establishing their 
favourite object on the ruins of every competitor. 
What is the consequence? In the event of difference 
of opinion, or of, attachment, one man is unmerci- 


fully, unrelentingly,sun down; and another is, with 
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equal went of reason, ‘magnified and exalted. 
Women, young women, good young women, think 


they arc only yielding to the impulse of a pious 


» 


affection, when they applaud or censure this or the 
other public character. But what are they doing in- 
deed? Blowing up one poor vain idol of straw inte 
sclf-consequence and importance; and piercing 
through, on the other hand, an honest heart with 
anguish unutterable; perhaps robbing a worthy, 
happy family of its bread, or what is mere, of its 
peace and comfort. I am no stranger to what is by 
some termed religious conversation ; and I am seri- 
ously concerned about the topics of it. It generally 
turns upon persons, not upon things. Now it 
ought to be just the reverse. Persons always mis- 
Jead us, for no one is wholly impartial : but truth 
is eternal and unchangeable. Apply then the test : 
Does the conversation dwell upon this man or his 
neighbour, his rival or his enemy, check it, away 
with it, what have the interests of piety to doin the 
case? Had he never been born, * the foundation of 
“ God” would have stood as it does, without his 
feeble aid. Cat! no man master in sacred things, 
but Christ; and take care that -you measure neither 
orthodoxy, sensc, nor virtue, by the imperfect, 
fluctuating standard of your own caprice, affection, 
or understanding. Were similar punishment in- 
stantly to follow the vices of the tongue, as in the 


case of Miriam, I shudder to think how many a fair 


face, now lovely to the sight, must ‘by to-morrow 


_Morning stand in need ofa veil; but not for the 
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samaregson.that the face of Moses did-on. his dess 
cending from the mount, to temper its lustre; but: 
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to shroud its loathsomeness and deformity.Consider 
what hath been ‘said, and “ set a watch on the door 
“of your lips,” and “ keép the heart with. all dili- 


“gence.” 
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LECTURE XII. 


NUMBERS XX. 23—29. 


And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron in mount Hor, by 
the coast of the land of Edom, saying, Aaron shall be ga- 
thered unto his people: for he shal not enter into the land 
which I have given unto the children of Israel], because ye 
rebelled against my word at the water of Meribah. Take 
Aaron and Eleazar his son, and bring them up unto mount 
Hor: and strip Aaron of his garments, and put them upon 
Eleazar his son: and Aaron shall be gathered unto his peo- 
ple, and shall die there. And Moses did as the Lord 
commanded: and they went up into mount Hor, in the 
sight of all the congregation, And Moses stripped Aaron 
of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar his son; and 
Aaron died there in the top of the mount. And Moses and 
leazar came down fromthe mount. And when all the 
congregation saw that Aaron was dead, they mourned for 
Aaron thirty days, even all the house of Israel, 


"THE love of life is one of the most useful and im- 
portant.principles implanted in human nature: and 
death, the necessary end of all men, is an event 
mercifully and in wisdom hidden from our eyes. 
. Hoping that we may: live till to-morrow, we feel 
ourselves impelled to exert ourselves to day, to make 
some provision for it. Not knowing the time of their 
’ death, men are engaged to act as if they were im- 
“mortal. And though no wise:man would “ wish to 
“ live always,” or can deem it possible, yet the pre- 
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cise period never comes when we find ourselves so 
entirely unoccupied with temporal prospects or pur- 
suits, so totally ‘mortified to the: world, as to be dis-— 
posed with cheerfulness to leave it. Hence the 
business of the world goes on, which would other- 
wise stand still! and that God, of whose years thcre 
can be no end, is carrying on designs of everlasting 
moment, by frail and short-lived instruments. 
This man makes a few fecble, dying efforts, and ex- 
pires. Another comes after him, takes up the in- 
strument which his fellow had laid down, makes 
his stroke or two, and expires likewise ; and yet by 
means of efforts so weak, so interrupted and self- 
destroying, .the purposes of Heaven proceed, the 
building of God rises ; every loss is instantly repair- 
éd, every defect 1s supplied, and no chasm in the 
chain of Providence is permitted to take place. 
Hence men are dignified with the title of fellow- 
workers with God, and the perishing attempts of 
perishing creatures are employed in maturing the 
plans of infinite wisdom, and are honoured by the 
acceptance and approbation of Him who “ worketh 
“all things after the counsel of his own will.” 
What a motive to diligence, exertion, and perse- 
verance ? a 

“I paint for eternity,” replied the great artist of 
antiquity, when reprehended for an over-curious, 
painful, and laborious attention to the more nice 
and delicate touches of his favourite pieees. What 
a lesson of encouragement, admonition, and ré- 
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proof to Christians! They are indeed acting for. eter- 
nity; not, like the painter, pursuing the empty 
bubble reputation, but aiming at “ the end of their 
« faith, even the salvation of their souls.” They 
are striving continually to bring a new tribute of 
praise to God, and to promote the everlasting 
happiness of mankind. 

It is truly pitiable to see a poor creature cleaving 
to life after the relish of it is gone, merely from a 
fond attachment to the things of time. It is more 
Jamentable still, tobehold a miserable wretch shrink- 
ing from death, through a well-grounded horror 
of its consequences, But to desire life froma desire 
of doing good; to be willing to continue in the 
flesh, for the greater good of the church and of the 
world, argues a great, a noble, and disinterested 
spirit ; it excites our love and admiration. That man 
is indeed immortal, the daily language of whose 
conduct is, ‘* Let me perform at least one good ac- 
“tion more, I know I am to die, let my tongue 
“then yet once again speak praise to God and in- 
* struction to man, before it becomes for ever 
“silent. Before the cold hand of death freezes up 
‘* the genial current at my heart, let it pour out the 
‘gentle stream of kindness, sympathy, and love. 
*¢ While this arm is able as yet to extend itself, and 
** this hand to expand, let it be extended to protect 
“‘ the oppressed, to support the weak ; let it be ex- 
panded to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
‘to relieve the miserable. Ere my: eyes close, to 
, aa Open no more, let some one of the wonderful 
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“ things of God again pass through them, to revive 
“‘my: drooping spirits, to cheer and elevate my 


sinking soul; and before I divest myself of my - 


“robes of office, never to resume them, let me 
“ humbly endeavour to’ minister to the Lord, and to 
“ the spiritual wants of men, in the duties of my 
‘© station.” 

Cains and composed as was the death of Aaron, 
we advance towards it with slowness and reluctance, 
and therefore with eagerness seize the occasion 
which Scripture affords, of adverting to some farther 
incidents of his life, before we come to the history 
of that fatal event. 

It was with astonishment and grief, we saw him 
engaged in a plan of disaffection and sedition against 
his amiable and_ excellent brother; and in 
wonder mixed with terror, we observed the mingled 
lenity and severity of the punishment inflicted by 
God on that impious, unnatural, and ungrateful 
conduct. But the offence was not expiated when 
Miriam was struck with leprosy, and Aaron there- 
by tacitly reprehended ; when Miriam was restored, 
and Israel permitted to move forwards. Transgres- 
sors often flatter themselves that surely the bitterness 


of death is past, when a righteous God is but awak- 


ening to vengeance ; and it is not seldom found, that 
between crimes and punishments ‘there is 
apparent affinity, that the criminal cannot bu 
his guilt in the evil which overtakes him: and’t# 
world is made to “see,” not only “ the rod,” 
“him that hath appointed it.” 






as 
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Six years have elapsed, from ‘the seditiep,of 
Aaron and Miriam, when a:similar conapipagy 4s 
_fofmed to discredit. the government of Moses, and 
“the priesthood of Aaron, by certain turbulent,.envi- 
ous, and ambitious men of their own tribe, in con-~ 
fedcracy with some of a similar spirit of the tribe 
of Reuben. So widely, and so suddenly has the 
malignity of revolt spread itself,-that no less than 
two hundred and fifty princes of the assembly, 
famous in the..congregation, men of renown, with 
their-adherents, have been infected by it: and 
Aaron has his large share of-that obloquy which 
he had before so unjustly employed to weaken the 
hands, and to blast the reputation of his brother. 
But ah! my friends, a leprosy of seven days could 
not wash away the stain of this transgression ; 
neither could the blood of one unhappy victim make 
atonement for a crime in which so many were in- 
volved. ‘The Lord creates ‘“‘ a new thing,” to mark 
the severity of his hot displeasure. When Moses 
had made an end of denouncing the judgment of 
God, it came to pass that “ the ground clave asun- 
‘der that was under them: and the earth opened 
“her mouth, and swallowed them up, and their 
‘* houses, and all. the men that. appertained unto 
 Korah, and all their goods. They, and all that ap- 
“‘ pertained to them, went down alive into the pit, 
6 the earth closed upon them; and they perish- 
from among the congregation. And there 
* game out a fire from the Lord, and consumed the 
'» “two hundred and fifty men that offered incense.” 
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Nuta;: xvi. 31—33, 35. A plague broke out 
amoag the people, which before it was stayed by 
the interposition of the high priest himself, offering 
incense between the living and the dead, had con- 
sumed fourteen thousand seven hundred. __ 
‘What, O Aaron, were now thy feelings, sur- 
veying a field of blood so dreadful and so extensive ! 
What were thy feelings in reflecting that forthe 
- very offence which thou thyself hadst committed, 
Miriam was a leper, and thousands were slain! 
Did not thy heart melt, as the sword of the destroy- 
ing angel laid heaps upon heaps, whilst thou stoodst 
in the fearful gap; trembling lest its keen edge 
should reach thyself? 

It is remarkable, that the enormity of the greater 
crimes which Aaron committed, was exposed by 
the judgments wherewith God visited similar crimes 
in others, not in himself; whereas, for an apparently 
lighter transgression, his life was irrecoverably for- 
feited, and he fell under a doom which no penitence 
nor supplication could alter or avert. We cannot 
judge of the malignity of erimes from certain exter- 
nal circumstances. Both in the good which men 
do, and in the evil they commit, God principally 
regards the heart and intention; but to discern and 
‘to judge of the thoughts and intents of the heart, 
is a prerogative which with awful propriety he has 
reserved to himself. - H 3 

God has punished the defection of: i s 
his abettors inthe most open and exemplary man- 
ner. Not satisfied witht this, because thamem OLY 
of judgments the most signal and alarming ‘is-ag 
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speedily to be obliterated—~such is the thoughttesé- 
ness and folly of men! He was pleased to-appoint. 
a lasting memorial of the preference which he had 
bestowed on Aaron and his family, and to confer a 
fresh badge of distinction on the man whom he 
delighted to honour. Moses is directed. to take of 
each of the tribes of Israel a several rod, and to in- 
scribe every one with the name of the prince of that 
tribe to which it belonged, writing the name of 
Aaron on the rod of the tribe of Levi. They were 
to be laid up together over night before the Lord, 
in the tabernacle of the congregation, before the testi- 
mony, and previous intimation was given to all con- 
cerned, that.by the next morning God would give 
an explicit and unequivocal declaration of his will, 
respecting the office of priesthood. 

The God whom we adore, would rather make 
himself known by the wonders which he performs, 
and by the mercies which he dispenses, than by 
the judgments which he executes. It was fulfilled 
accordingly. The rods of the eleven other tribes 
remained as they were deposited; separated from 
the parent stock, sapless, withered, and dead: but 
the rod of Aaron, as if it had been still a branch 
united to a living root, and by a progress of vegeta- 
tion infinitely more rapid than nature knows, in the 
course. of one night brought ‘forth buds, and: 
“ bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds.” Num. 
xvy. 8. And lo,a miracle as great as a lifeless twig 
bringing forth fruit, the fierce aad angry spirit 
which ‘aets of just vengeance had but irritated, 1s, by 
1 miracle of kindness and condescension, mollified, 
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meltedy subdued, extinguished: and thus necessary 
are sigtis anid wonders to silence and persuade mur- 
muring, unbelieving Hebrews, as well as to render 
inexcusable impenitent Egyptians. | 

“ ‘Fhis mark of preference having been openly cx- 
hibited, for the conviction and satisfaction of all, 
commandment is once more given to carry back 
this wondrous rod, and to deposit it by itself before 
God, with the other sacred furniture of the most 
holy place, to serve to latest posterity as one of the 
precious monuments of the divine favour to their 
forefathers. It is highly probable that it always 
preserved that verdure to which it was thus preter- 
naturally restored ; and it is a lively image of the 
constant preservation of the universe by that all- 
powerful Word which spake it into existence at 
first ; of the continued support of life by the merci- 
ful visitation of that Spirit who “ breathed into 
‘“¢ man’s nostrils the breath of life; and man became 
“a living soul.” Gen. 11. 7. 

Aaron, thus again distinguished and honoured of 
Heaven, continues to enjoy the dignity, and to per- 
form the duties of priesthood for thirty-one years 
longer; we doubt not, with credit to himself, and 
to the satisfaction and advantage of all Israel. But 
alas! he has the mortification of secing that people 
gradually and imperceptibly wasting away before 
his eyes! he feels himself the dying minister of a 
dying congregation ; he observes the hand of justice , 
doing that by slow degrees which it might have ac- 
complished at once, and employing forty years in 
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what4t could have niade the work of a single mo- 
‘ment. At’length the stroke of death com. home: 
to his.‘own family, and it may. be presumed to his 
very heart. In the one hundred and twentieth year 
of his age, and thirty-seventh of his priesthood, 
Miriam, his sister by nature, his friend by habit 
and affection, and, sad to think, his companion in 
offence, is removed to a world of spirits,’‘and he is 
warned of his own departure by the loss_of one of 
his nearest and dearest relations. Moses delineates 
her character with singular conciseness and simpli- 
city. The hand which she had in his preservation, 
when he was exposed in early infancy upon the 
Nile, procures her an interest in his affection, and in 
those of his readers, which the blameableness of 
some parts of her after-conduct is unable wholly to 
destroy. Our censure of her envy and malignity in 
more advanced life is somewhat softened by the re- 
collection of her childish tenderness, attachment, 
vigilance, and address; and while we condemn the 
vehemence of her spirit, and the unruliness of her 
tongue, the edge of resentment is blunted, when we 
see her punished there where a female is most vul- 
nerable, in the fairness of her looks, and the agree- 
ableness of her person; and we heartily join in the 
‘prayer of Aaron in her behalf: ‘ Alas, my Lord, 
”""48 let her not be as one dead, of whom the flesh is 
‘ half*consumed when he cometh out of his mo- 
’ &ther’s womb;” and in that of Moses himself, 
i © Heal her, now,, O God, I beseech thee.” From 
| 1 thence to the hoar of her death, a — of thirty- 
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SeVEUH GAS, the, history.is entirely silent congerning 
her,: ‘gpd. this is perhaps the highest praise that can 
be bestowed upon. her. The sharp reproof which 
she had received, for presuming to intermeddle in 
public affairs, had taught her, we are bound in cha- 
rity to believe, that the post of honour for a woman 
is a private station; that she is then most distin 
guished, most respectable, most valuable, when the 
world knows and talks least about her. 

That self-same year the fatal summons is ad- 
dressed tu Aaron also, and one brother is made the 
messenger of death to the other. Thc same hand 
which arrayed him in splendid apparel, and conse- 
crated him to the high and honourable office of 
priesthood, must strip bim again, and anoint him to 
his burying. The whole progress of this solemn 
scene is highly pathetic and interesting. Let us at- 
tend the funeral procession to the top of mount Hor, 
and learn to die to the vanity and glory of this 
world, and to cleave, with increased ardour, to that 
Gospel, by which “ life and immortality are brought 
“ to light,” and to trust in that great High Priest 
who, though he ‘ was dead, is alive, and lives for 
“ evermore,” and giveth ‘“ eternal life to as many 
“ as he will.” 

Death, the most common of all events, at every 
svason, and in whatever form it comes,’ is tremen- 
dous and affecting ; but the appearance of death in 
the scene before us is altogether singular and un- 
common. It is indeed the death of an old maa, but 


1s not, — by any. apparent decay of nature, 
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is not preceded by long*sickness, is‘ not’ hastetied on 
by disease or accident; but the spirit is sarretidered: . 
at the eommand of God, in the fulness of -health, 
in the composure of perfect recollection, without a 
hesitation of reluctant nature, without regret, with- 
out a pang. When sentence of death was pro- 
riounced upon Moscs himself, and for the self-same 
transgression which shortened the life of Aaton, we 
find the fondness of nature, and the fervour of reli- 
gion, repeatedly uniting to crave a reprieve at least, 
if not a total remission: but Aaron, when sum- 
moned to depart, whether it was from superior for- 
titude of mind, from the consciousness of greater 
demerit, or that the historian has charitably drawn 
a veil over a brother’s infirmity, while he frankly 
exposes his own, prepares instantly and cheerfully 
for the event. 

Were we to follow the impulse of imagination, 
we might, without overleaping the modesty of na- 
ture, represent to you the deep concern wherewith 
the good man’s own family was affected when the 
award of death was pronounced ; the concern of all 
Israel at the thought of being deprived of the la- 
bours, the advices, the example, and the prayers of 
their venerable high priest; the concern of Moses 
in being made the messenger, almost the execu- 
tioner of death, upon his much-loved brother, -asso- 
ciate, and friend; himself too lying under the same 
condemnation.—If, after he received the command 
i ~escend the mountain that he might die, he was 

tinitted to minister in the priest's office any more, 
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to pour out‘the blood of the sacrifice, ‘to barn inz 
cense:pon the altar, to lift up his hands-and bless 
the people; with what holy fervour may wesuppose 
these sacred services performed! with what devout 
attention would ‘they be listened unta.and waited 
upon, when both minister and people knew for cer- 
tain they’ were to meet no more! ~ May we not sup-: 
pose the good man, in strains sueh as these, taking 
a last, long farewell, of those to whom he had for so 
many years stood in a relation so tender and so inti- 
mate: “The time of my departure, O Israel, is 
“¢ at length come, and I am ready to be offered up.— 
“ That God who appointed me to serve you in holy 
‘‘ things, permits me to wait at his altar no longer. 
“IT have fulfilled my day. I have finished my 
“course. I have survived the greatest part of my 
** contemporaries, but must dic at length. I leave 
“ you with remorse, beeause I accuse myself of 
“ many failures in point pf duty towards’you; I 
‘leave you with regret, because I sincerely love 
“you; I leave you with joy, because I can with 
“‘ confidence commit you to a guardian Providence, 
“‘ even to the God of your fathers, who can easily - 
“‘ supply my place by one wiser, holier, ‘and more 
“ faithful than me; and who, I trust, will continue 
* still to rule and to lead you by that best of men, | 
_“ of brothers, and of friends. My body leaves you, — 
“but my spirit cannot be separated front you; in 
« death it will cleave unto you; and when eet free 
© from the clogs of sense, it will'stjll hover ovgir. t 
“‘ you, attend your Journeyings, wid finally rest it 
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“  péade, when Israet. ‘#ats ant the’ promised nd’: 
“ These forty years havé-I “borne ‘your maities'-en- 
“ ‘graved on jewels upon my heart, and I will earry 
« you with me in my heart to the regions #feternal 
“day. Farewell, my sons; Eleazar, the“heir of 
“ my dignity and anxiety, and Ithamar, my. youn¢- 
‘est hope. Thihk of the dreadful faté’of your 
« elder brothers, and serve the Lord with réverence 
“ and godly fear. Thigk.of your father’s errors, and 
‘learn wisdom. Ponder his approachitig dissolu- 
‘tion, and learn the nothingness of human gran- 
“ deur. Call to your remembrance what Providence 
“ has done to and for me, and rejoice with trem- 
“bling. Again I am summoned away ; it is the 
* voice of Moses, of my brother; it is the voice of 
# God I hear. The Lord bless thee, and keep thee; 
“the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and 
“ be graciou- unto thee; the Lord lift up his coun- 
““ tenance upon thee, ang give thee peace. I come, 
“my brother; I know whose command thou bear- 
« est; I know that I must obey. But to part with 
“ thee is the bitterness of death ; endeared as we-tre 
“to each other by friendship, as allied by. blood 
« .-conjoined in office, knit together by habits .of 
“affection, united in life, and, blessed reflection, 
» € not to be long divided by death. Thou wilt bury 
all my unworthiness in the grave; than Anast 
“ already buried it in the profounder, silenter tomb 
“of a gentle and forgiving heart. I come, oh my 
‘God, at t thy call; I desire not to live, if thou, bid-&, 
Ae dow me to die. . Yet, I mourn to think that my — 
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“ death is a.mark of thy displeasure. "But [see the 
. 6 slit;shining through the-cloud; it is not wholly in 
“anger that thou art summoning me away ; thou 
“art graciously: putting an end to my painful la- 
“ bours, my anxious thoughts, my imperfect ser- 
“ vices, to my- weaknesses and wanderings, and ex- . 
“ alting*me to a dignity far beyond what I have 
* hitherto enjoyed. I shall see thee.as thou art. I 
‘ shall serve thee without wearying. I shall offend 
* no more, Henceforth is laid up for me a diadem 
“ for glory and for beauty, a crown of righteousness 
“that. fadeth not away. O death, where is thy 
“sting ? O grave, where is thy victory? Arise, let 
“‘us go hence. Arise, let ys ascend to the top of 
* the mountain.” 
Having, in whatever language, bidden a final 
adieu to worldly connexions, in the sight of all the 
people, the high priest, in all the splendour of his. 
official habit, sad and sqlemn, climbs up the hill 
from which he never was to descend. What were 
the emotions of Israel in gradually losing sight of 
their venerable patriarch, to see him no more again 
forever! What were the feelings of the patriarch, 
in surveying from the summit of the mountain the * 
goodly tents of Jacob, in which he had an earthly 
concern no longer! Nature casts many “ a long-#® 
‘ingy lingering look behind ;” but faith looks for- 
ward, and beholds mortality swallowed ‘up of hife. 
Nature regrets a promised lgnd;: unseen, unpos- 
| sessed, enenjoyed, because of unbelief: faith stretches 
the wing, and aims a bold, but not: uncertain flight, 
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to a heavenly Canaan, where ‘ the wicked cease 
‘from troubling, and the weary are for ever at 
“ rest.” | 

The spirit fails as we procced. The death-warrant 
is again recited. The justice of the sentence is 
acknowledged, and the prisoner prepares for death. 
The golden crown, the mitre, the girdle, the ephod, 
the breast-plate, are one after another deposited, and 
human glory 1s patiently surrendered. As they 
were severally yielded up by the father, they are se- 
verally assumed by the son. Stripped of all that 
covered the body, the body itself is at length laid 
down, and the mortal blow is at length struck by 
Yim who saith, “ I make alive, and I kill.” Aaron 
dics, but Eleazar lives. The priest expires, but the 
priesthood is 1mmortal. Three ascend, only two 
return. What matters it how the poor perishing 
clay tabernacle were disposed off About the spirit 
of the man whom God thus called away, we can be 
under no anxiety nor apprehension. A general, and 
I doubt not an unaffected mourning of thirty days 
takes place; and all Israel lament when dead the 
man whom many had envied, maligned, and perse- 
cuted through life. 

This is one of the many happy consequences and 
effects of death! It shuts the mouth of scandal; it 
brings to light unnoticed or obscured virtues; it 
draws the veil over blemishes and imperfections. 

Let the son of pride, who is rising into splendour, 
and who bears “ his blushing honours thick upon 
‘‘ him,” turn his eyes to the top of yonder moun- 
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tain, and learn the nothingness of all the glory of man, 
Is his station higher than that of the high priest of 
Israel? Are his vestments more magnificent, is his 
character more sacred, is his dignity more perma- 
nent, flow his honours from a higher source? Be- 
hold Aaron laid low; retiring from the world naked, 
as naked he caine into it; the head which once wore 
the mitre, levelled with the dust; the tongue which 
once spoke so well, for ever dumb. 

The hour of rest nightly admonishes us of the last 
fatal hour. We strip ourselves of our garments one 
by one, and lay them down; we are reduced to the 
image of death; the cye is closed ; our faculties are 
absorbed ; the form of the mat¥ only remains. And 
the time is at hand, we know it, when we must put 
off this body, as an uneasy, worn-out, useless, vest- 
ment, fit only for the moth or the dunghill. “ Man 
* must say to corruption, Thou art my father; and 
“to the worm, Thou art my sister and mother.” 
*¢ All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness of man as 
‘‘ the flowcr of the field.” 

Our very children are the barbingers of our disso- 
lution. They are the pleasantest, but the plainest mo- 
nitors. Every step they rise brings us a little lower; 
as they grow stronger and stronger, we grow weaker 
and weaker. They wait to assume our name, our 
place, our robes, our office; they are ready to array 
themselves in our spoils.. The elevation of Eleazar 
is the fall of Aaron. The public life of the son is 
the death of the sire. 
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Look to that mountain, O man, and reflect, that 
he whom now you hate, envy, oppose, malign, will * 
speedily be changed into a clod of earth, and. ren- 
dered incapable of feeling or returning thy animo- 
sity; and learn to die betimes to those wicked and 
odious passions. Suppose him laid on the bed of 
death; stripped of those honours, talents, advan- 
tages, successes which render him the object of jea- 
lousy and malignity to thee. How you are dis- 
armed! Pity and tenderness awake in your breast. 
You now hate yourself, that ever you could hate 
your brother. Let the reflection of what;may so 
soon happen reconcile thee to him now. Mar not 
thy own comfort bysecking to disturb his repose. 
The cold hand of death will speedily extinguish the 
angry flame. 

“They truly were many priests, because they 
“‘ were not suffered to continue by reason of death: 
“ But this man, because he continueth ever, hath 
‘an unchangeable priesthood. Wherefore he is 
“ able also to save them to the uttermost that come 
“ unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make in- 
“tercession for them.” Heb. vii. 23—25. * He 
“‘ need not daily, as those high priests, to offer up 
“ sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for the 
“ people’s : for this he did once, when he offered 
“up himself. For the law maketh men high priests 
“ which have infirmity; but the word of the oath 
“ which was since the law maketh the Son, who is 
consecrated for evermore.” Heb. vil. 27, 28. 
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